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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The subcommittee met at 7:37 p.m. in 
committee room No. 2. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1978, WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BOARD 


(concluded) 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. Mr. Wildman is first on the list tonight. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Are we going ahead 
without the minister? 


Mr. Chairman: You fellows would be the 
first to complain if I did not get the meeting 
started on time; so we will start now. 

Mr. McClellan: There is nobody else to 
complain. 

Mr. Chairman: That is why you do it; I 
often wondered why. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Mr. Chairman, if you 
will allow me, sir—and with the patience of 
Mr. Wildman—I think that one of the mem- 
bers at the last meeting made some reference 
to medical staff and their particular qualifica- 
tions in terms of their duties. I thought it 
would ‘be useful for members to have an up- 
to-date list of full-time staff and their quali- 
fications, positions, universities from which 
they graduated, their degrees, years in prac- 
tice and the years with the board. I know it 
is too early to ask questions but, if anybody 
wanted to ask questions subsequently, I think 
that would be in order. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not say that I was 
concerned about the adjective that was used 
with respect to the medical staff but, in order 
to clear the record, with your permission, sir, 

| Ihave a number of copies of this which per- 
| haps you could have distributed. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Alexander. 
Now, Mr. Wildman, would you like to start 
| off? 

__ Mr. Wildman: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
| have a number of things I wanted to raise 
| previously, and I will try to go through 
them quickly. 

| I want to start first with a letter that I re- 
ceived from brother Don McLean, president 
of Local 3933 of the United Steelworkers of 
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America. In it he raises some concerns about 
his small local and their dealings with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, and he 
points out that 25 per cent of his time as 
president and full-time union representative is 
taken up with servicing his membership with 
regard to workmen’s compensation. 

In his letter he expresses some serious frus- 
trations he has had in a number of areas. 
With your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to outline them and use his examples. 
He supplied me with copies of two sample 
letters he has written claiming expenses for 
employees who were required to travel to 
other centres for treatment. He points out 
that his letters have never been acknowledged, 
nor have the employees received reimburse- 
ment for those expenses. 


7:40 p.m. 


I have the letters here. I will not list the 
particular cases and the claim numbers, al- 
though I will be glad to give them to staff 
after the meeting. The point I want to make 
and emphasize is that I am not approaching 
this on the basis that I would like the board 
to resolve these particular cases—although I 
would certainly like the board to do that— 
but to point out that Don McLean is using 
these as examples of the kind of service and 
kind of response he is getting from the board 
as a union representative supporting his mem- 
bership. 

This letter, addressed to me, is dated May 
23. One of the letters that he refers to, and 
to which he has not received a response, is 
dated March 19, 1980. In that letter he refers 
to a previous letter, dated October 10, 1979. 
He has attached another letter, dated March 
18. In that letter he refers to a previous 
letter, dated November 15, 1979. In that 
letter he referred to a previous letter, dated 
September 18, 1979. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Are you through, Mr. 
Wildman? I did not want to interrupt you, 
sir, because I know you have an extremely 
important point and I think that it should be 
pursued. I wonder if you want me to give 
my initial reaction to what you have indicated. 
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There can be no doubt about the fact that 
we are all concerned about any slowness 
with respect to replies. I know that when I 
sat where you sat I was always concerned 
about that type of attitude, but I always 
wanted to know why and what happened. 
There are a lot of reasons why these things 
can happen, such as the question of finding 
mislaid files. I am not trying to say those 
are the reasons there. 

Mr. Wildman: I would suspect they prob- 
ably are. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I am not trying to 
hide anything from you. I would hope that 
you can find all of your files, sir, when you 
want them. I have never been that fortunate, 
but I hope the system will improve in the 
long run. 

I just want to say to you that I am con- 
cerned about that sort of thing, in all fairness, 
as I think I have indicated to those who work 
with me when I have heard of this sort of 
thing. I have signed two or three letters 
myself and, after looking at them, I had to 
redraft them and say, “I am extremely sorry 
for the delay and I am extremely sorry for 
the fact that these letters have not been 
answered earlier than this.” 

There is nothing more frustrating than this 
delay. You mentioned days in the months of 
October, September, and November. We are 
now into the end of June. You have picked 
out at least four letters. I would think we 
would all agree that is the type of service we 
cannot accept, nor should it be acceptable. 
I want you to know, and I hope you will 
believe me, that I do not intend to come 
before this board trying to put one over on 
those who are legitimately here and who 
have legitimate questions. 

You did not bring a case to us and I do 
not blame you. You said that is not what you 
wanted to do, but you just want to let us 
know that this is the type of thing that not 
only you face but also, I would suggest, all 
other members and a lot of other people 
face. I would hope it is not as severe as 
your isolated four or five letters indicate. 

‘On the other hand, I would assure vou 
that I have already given instructions that I 
want letters answered as quickly as possible. 
I want acknowledgements given, and in a Jot 
of instances these letters come directly to me. 
I can only thank you, as a committee member, 
for bringing that to my attention as the chair- 
man for the first time, and tell you J 
take your concerns extremely seriously. If 
you want to follow up later in a confidential 
way with respect to this particular case, I 
am sure that any of my associates would be 


able to get to the bottom of it. I think you 
should, because if Mr. McLean hasn’t had 
a reply yet, that is not very good as far as I 
am concerned. It is unacceptable. 


Mr. Wildman: I appreciate what Mr. 
Alexander is saying, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
not certain whether Don McLean has re- 
ceived a response now. This letter was sent 
to me on May 23, when I thought the esti- 
mates were coming up; I contacted him and 
asked him if there were any matters he 
wished me to raise. He may have had a 
response on one or two cases since May 23. 

I also acknowledge that on occasion I find 
I am answering a letter written to me some 
time in the past. I haven’t been able to get 
around to it and I apologize for the delay 
when that happens. I do want to emphasize, 
though, that it is very seldom I am answering 
a letter in May that was written to me in 
November or October of the previous year. 

I also want to emphasize that, when Don 
McLean raised this with me, he wasn’t 
raising these cases as specific ones where he 
had had problems. He was raising them as 
examples of the problems he was facing as 
a union representative working for his mem- 
bership in dealing with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 

I would be glad to tum these particular 
cases over to you after the meeting. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Yes. I think you 
would have to. I want to help, and I think 
the only way I can help is by getting those 
names and the claim numbers so that we 
can get on the job immediately to find out 
what happened and to send a proper form 
of reply which, I hope, will be acceptable. 


There must be a reason for it. But we can’t — 


deal in specifics because you haven’t given 
us specifics. 

I appreciate your candid approach to it. 
As an MLA or MPP, however you are re- 
ferred to, you do have a problem with time 
because of the buildup, But you are saying 
that under ordinary circumstances you don’t 
have one that goes back so far. We are 
interested in it and I am concerned about 
it. I know you will get in touch with us 
to give us the claim numbers—either to the 
executive director of claims or to Dr. 
McCracken, who deals with the medical end 
of it. You will get your answers, sir. 


Mr. Wildman: I will ask one _ specific 
question. Perhaps some of your staff can 
answer in this regard. Does Local 3933 and 
its president, Don McLean, have a con- 
sultant who works with him on his queries 
with the board? If so, who is that individual? 
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Hon. Mr. Alexander: I would ask Mr. 
Bill Kerr, the executive director of claims. 


Mr. Wildman: While he is looking that 
up, Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could raise one 
other concern that Don McLean mentioned 
to me. It is in regard to presilicotics and 
silicosis, What happens once silicosis has 
been established and the claim accepted? In 
Local 3933, certain members of the local 
have had silicosis claims accepted after some 
time. Don McLean makes the point that he 
finds the formula used by the board totally 
unfair. He states that no member should 
lose any earnings as a result of having been 
placed in a dust-free job on the surface after 
contracting silicosis or being classified as a 
code 5 silicotic. I couldn’t agree more with 
that comment. 

_ 7:50 p.m. 

Underground miners, as we all know, have 
to be tested on a year-to-year basis. In some 
cases they are informed that it would be 
better if they were not to work underground. 
If they choose not to work underground, they 
face a significant loss in income by taking 
a surface job. In Elliot Lake, we have 
dealt with this kind of problem. I submit it 
isn’t just a problem in Elliot Lake; it is a 
problem in other mining communities. I am 
sure my colleague from Sudbury East would 
agree with me on that. 

We should be looking at pay differentials 
and loss of income when an individual has 
worked at a job for a company, and through 
that employment has found himself in a 
situation where he is being advised that for 
the good of his health he should take 
another type of job ‘and he faces a loss of 
income. Surely that is not his own fault. 
That is something the board should be look- 
ing at seriously. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: In the light of the 
specifics of your question, I have two gentle- 
men here who I am sure can be most helpful. 
I will call on Dr. McCracken first to give 
you the policy regarding his findings on 
silicosis and on what these findings are 
based. Then we will have Bill Kerr, who is 
executive director of claims, to follow that 


through. 


Dr. McCracken: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wild- 
man, this question came up two or three 
sessions ago when, you might recollect, we 
had identified a problem. There was a spe- 
cific case where a miner had been advised 
by his family physician to get out of risk, 
out of the dust. This was predicated upon an 
X-ray report communicated to his family 


doctor by one of the doctors in the chest 
examining station. 


Mr. Wildman: Excuse me. Could I correct 
the record? I raised that case, and it wasn’t 
his family physician. It was a Ministry of 
Health physician who was taking the X-ray 
who advised him to get out of his under- 
ground work. 


Dr. McCracken: Yes. But, by and large, 
all those reports igo to the family physician. 
In any event, he was so advised. On the 
basis of this advice he did tell his super- 
visor and as a result of that he was taken 
out of risk. In that particular instance, there 
was no alternative of work and he was sit- 
ting around doing nothing. The question 
came up as to what would happen about 
his lost wages. 

In that particular instance, on the chest 
advisory committee’s reviewing his X-rays 
and on a review of the X-rays by the chest 
consultant of the board, Dr. Stewart, it was 
determined that in that particular case the 
man did not have silicosis. I think you will 
recollect this. This indeed left a very sticky 
wicket. It was discussed subsequently by 
Mr. Paul Falkowski and Dr. Rodney May at 
a meeting at which I ‘was present. 

The question was who should pay for this. 
The compensation board could not pay, be- 
cause the man did not have a claim since 
he did not have silicosis. The Ministry of 
Labour did not have funds to pay for his 
loss of wages, and the Ministry of Health 
had the responsibility for operating the miner 
examining stations and they did not have 
funds. 

To overcome this problem, I discussed the 
matter with Dr. May at the Ministry of Labour 
and with the doctors in the chest examining 
stations, both through Dr. Stewart and di- 
rectly myself. We told the doctors who 
operated the stations that, in circumstances 
where they have an X-ray which they feel 
is questionable and might well be interpreted 
as a case of silicosis, before they advised the 
patient or sent a letter to his family doctor, 
to communicate their findings to a central 
committee and to the compensation board in 
order that we may review the findings and 
the X-rays and have the appropriate evalu- 
ation carried out. In the meantime, the 
worker should continue without interruption 
of his work, because the amount of time that 
is involved in continuing at his work will 
mean absolutely nothing as it relates to 
further risk. By doing this, there will be no 
interruption to the man’s work and no loss 
of wages. If the decision is made that he 
does have silicosis, then we can take the 
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appropriate action. He will have a claim 
established and there will be no discontin- 
uance of his wages. This has worked out 
very well since that date, This has been 
in effect for the past three years now. 

Uf you have specific cases where this has 
not been carried out, I would ask that, after 
the meeting, you let me know the identifi- 
cation of the cases so we can look into the 
matter. We have a very clear and succinct 
understanding with the examination stations, 
with the Ministry of Health and with the 
occupational health and safety division on 
this matter. 


Mr. Wildman: I want to ask a couple 
of questions in relation to that. I know 
my colleague the member for Sudbury East 
(Mr. Martel) has some supplementary ques- 
tions he would like to ask. 

It seems to me—and maybe IJ am being 
too cynical about this—that in that case you 
had a doctor who was examining the X-rays 
and he identified what is sometimes called 
dust effects. That doctor said: “This man had 
better be closely watched. He had better 
have his X-rays taken regularly and have 
some close analysis of them, because if he 
does not now have silicosis he may be on 
the way to contracting what would be 
called silicosis.” 

So he advised the man to file a work- 
men’s compensation claim and not to go 
back underground. The purpose of asking 
him to file a workmen’s compensation 
claim was, I suppose, so that his X-rays 
would be taken regularly and he would be 
watched. Then the board and the people 
concerned with his health—and I do not say 
the board was not concerned with his 
health—would ensure that action would be 
taken if this man did have serious lung 
problems, such as silicosis, that might be 
diagnosed at some time. Frankly, I thought 
that was a very responsible attitude by the 
Ministry of Health doctor. 

But what seems to have happened now 
is that you ran into a problem. The guy 
said: “Okay, fine. I do not want to go back 
underground. I do not want to get silicosis. 
The doctor has told me I may be at risk, 
but I do not want to lose income either.” 
Since he was not silicotic, as far as the 
board was concerned, the board could not 
pay and nobody else could pay. You de- 
cided you could not have this happening, 
so you went to the Ministry of Health 
doctors. Maybe I am being too unfair about 
this, but I do not think so. You said to the 
doctors: “You cannot tell men to do this 
because then they are going to. demand 


income-loss_ differentials which we cannot 
pay. Instead of doing this, you had better 
send your findings to the board so they can 
analyse them and determine whether the in- 
dividual is silicotic. If he is silicotic, fine. If 
there is a claim filed, we can deal with that. 
But if he is not silicotic, then we will not 
run into this problem any more.” 

My question is, where does that leave the 
guy who is not silicotic, or who is what is 
sometimes called  presilicoticP You are 
telling me that guy can go back under- 
ground and continue working at the job 
that has got him into the situation where 
he now has dust effects, and he should con- 
tinue working until some future date at 
which time he might become silicotic; then 
he could file a claim and jget compensation. 
To me, that is a pretty cynical way of 
dealing with underground miners. 

Forgive me; if you can correct my im- 
pression of it I would be glad to hear your 
explanation. 


§ p.m. 

Dr. McCracken: Mr. Chairman, first of 
all, the reason for filing a claim is not so 
that the man can get placed under sur- 
veillance. That is going on all the time 
anyway if he has a mining certificate. If 
he starts to show early subtle X-ray 
changes, the surveillance program is stepped 
up. 

The reason for filing a claim is to make 
a determination as to whether, from a 
clinical or medical standpoint, he has sili- 
cosis. If he does have silicosis, then his 
claim is processed; and if it meets the 
criteria, it is accepted and is handled from 
there on in. 

Code-4 silicosis is the X-ray terminology 
for presilicosis which we discussed at one 
of the previous meetings here in the last 
several weeks. Code-4 silicotics are under 
the monitoring program, as you can appre- 
ciate. They are not turned loose and noth- 
ing further done by way of follow-up until 
something terrible happens. That is not the 
case at all. 

The other thing is that if a miner is iden- 
tified as being a presilicotic—code 4—then 
he potentially becomes a candidate: for the 
special vocational rehabilitation assistance 
program, which we have also discussed pre- 
viously. If that miner is in a mine where 
the Ministry of Labour readings indicate he 
is still at risk to silica dust, then he will 
qualify to go into the special program. 


Mr. Wildman: Do you mean the special 
program in terms of differential? 
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Dr. McCracken: Yes, that is correct: re- 
placement differential, loss of wages, retrain- 
ing, whatever. 

Mr. Wildman: Basically Elliot Lake. 

Dr. McCracken: The same as Elliot Lake; 
that is correct. The Elliot Lake program 
is a combination of a program to identify 
the presilicotic as well as the silicotic plus 
the factor of the radon gas exposure. The 
other mining operations address themselves 
to exposure to silica dust—those cases that 
have been diagnosed as being silicosis, or 
as being code-4 presilicotic X-ray changes. 

In the case you cite, that individual would 
not be left to drift; rather, he would be- 
come a member on the list to be interviewed 
by the vocational] rehabilitation division and 
by Dr. Stewart of my division. The question 
would be put to him: “What do you want 
to do? You qualify. If you want to come out 
of mining, then we will take a look at what 
alternatives there might be to carry out 
your vocational rehabilitation and where you 
might be placed. It’s to be hoped your 
employer will be able to place you in a 
nonrisk situation. If not, we will take a look 
at what the other alternatives are.” 

Mr. Wildman: Does this apply to a guy 
who is 55 or 60 years old and close to 
retirement? 

Dr. McCracken: I do not know about 55, 
but if you are looking at a miner who is 
60 or 61 years of age, and if we have a 
report from the Ministry of Labour indicat- 
ing that the silica dust levels are way down, 
then you have to make a judgement decision. 
This fellow has quite a vested interest in 
his employment, as you can appreciate, be- 
cause of his pension and so forth. 

This is the role that John Wisocky and 

his people in vocational rehabilitation must 
play. They have to make a judgement de- 
cision as to whether to recommend that 
person should drop everything he has 
achieved. We would be taking him out of 
his mining for the next three years until 
he retired, with the argument that this might 
make the difference between him developing 
a full-blown case of silicosis or remaining 
with some subtle X-ray changes that may or 
may not be silicosis. 
Each case must be handled on an indi- 
vidual basis. We are trying to look at the 
whole man, and we are trying to give him 
the best advice we possibly can, not only 
so far as the possible medical condition is 
concerned, but also as it relates to the whole 
socio-economic impact on that man. We want 
to do the best we can for him. So each 
case is individually assessed. 


Mr. Wildman: Can I ask specifically 
whether the Algoma ore mine at Wawa is 
one of those mines in which the Ministry 
of Labour feels silica levels are such that 
individuals should be eligible for the special 
program? 

Dr. McCracken: I’m afraid I can’t answer 
that question because I don’t have that data 
with me, but I can get that information and 
pass it on. 


Mr. Wildman: Just one other thing be- 
fore I yield to my colleague. I have a couple 
of other questions on another matter which 
I would like to ask. 

If an individual is 60 years old and has 
worked in underground mining off and on 
or full-time since the 1930s, even if he is 
in a mine that fits the criteria for the spe- 
cial program, as you just said yourself, the 
socio-economic ‘factors would pressure the 
situation so that you are basically saying to 
the miner, “Look, you have a pretty good 
pension coming to you if you stick it out 
underground for the next three, four or five 
years.” At the same time, his company could 
be saying to him: “We could give you a gate 
job. You could work the gate, but it is going 
to mean an awful lot less money and it is 
going to mean less per hour in contributions 
to your pension.” 

I don’t see how you can say you are 
responding to the needs of that man by 
saying to him, “You've got that kind of 
choice: either a significant drop in income or 
staying underground at risk to your health.” 
I know your argument is perhaps that the 
next four or five years will not make much 
difference in terms of his lungs. 

I know of a couple of cases in my experi- 
ence where fellows have finally been classed 
as silicotic. One fellow is 75 years old and he 
has been classed as silicotic now, 10 years 
after coming out of the mine, and he has a 
pension. He said to me and, quite frankly, 
I don’t know how to answer him: “I didn’t 
get silicosis last June. I've been out of the 
mine for 10 years. How come I’m only get- 
ting my pension from last June?” That is a 
pretty good question. 

It seems to me that you should be doing 
more for those fellows who have worked 
underground a long time and who have the 
opportunity of taking a light-duty job or a 
surface job where they are not going to be at 
such great risk. They are obviously too old 
or have been underground too long to be 
viable candidates for your rehabilitation pro- 
gram, even if they are in a mine that qualifies 
under the criteria. I wish you would look at 
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that very seriously. I know my colleague has 
some questions along the same line. 

Dr. McCracken: Mr. Chairman, if I might 
answer Mr. Wildman: First of all, in the case 
that you mention, or the hypothetical case, 
whichever it might be, if a man had more 
than five or six years to go and the dust levels 
in the mine in which he was employed were 
considered to be a risk environment, if he was 
showing signs to indicate that he was presili- 
cotic, and if the vocational rehabilitation divi- 
sion were able to determine that there was 
alternative employment for him, I am sure 
the recommendation to that man would be: 
“We think you should get out of under- 
ground, and we think you should take the 
alternative job. We think there is no question 
whatsoever that we will pay your wage 
differential, and we'll take a look at whether 
we can further retrain you.” I am sure that 
would be the answer to that particular ques- 
tion. 

Myr. Wildman: If he is in a mine that 
qualified? 


Dr. McCracken: Yes, that’s correct; there’s 
no question about it in my mind. 

In the case you cite of the miner who 
finally develops radiological silicosis after he 
has been out of risk for 10 years, I guess 
that merely points out that we do not know 
what we are hoping to accomplish by the 
special vocational rehabilitation assistance 
program, because that is a prime example of 
an individual whose disease will progress 
after he comes out of risk. As I said the other 
night, even if we can identify one person in 
whom we think we have been able to prevent 
progression of the disease, the whole pro- 
gram is worth it. 

Mr. Wildman: I will close off by saying 
that the individual to whom I referred, who 
has now had a claim accepted for silicosis 
after some years of retirement, does not be- 
lieve his disease progressed after he came out 
from underground. He believes he had sili- 
cosis before he came out of that mine. 


8:10 p.m. 


Hon. My. Alexander: Mr. Wildman raised 
this subject and, in answer, I think the doctor 
indicated there was a special vocational re- 
habilitation program, which comes under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. John Wisocky. Mr. Martel. 
if you would like to hear what he has to say 
and ask further questions, perhaps Mr. 
Wisocky could elaborate a bit. 


Mr. Martel: I want to deal with some medi- 
cal aspects of the problem. 


Mr. Chairman: This is supplementary? 


Mr. Martel: Yes. It runs right into the sili- 
cotic thing and deals with medical aspects, 
but it ends up at rehabilitation. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: If that is the case, if 
you don’t mind, Mr. Martel, we could bring 
in Mr. Wisocky and then you would have 
the first crack at both of them. You would be 
able to take the. medical instance first and 
then get down into the other aspect. 


Mr. Martel: Come on, John. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Then Mr. Wildman 
could come back. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You haven’t just been 
sitting there waiting for us to call upon you. 


Mr. Martel: We're just dying to get at you, 
John. 

I want to know what you do with an 
employee—let me cite a strange case. A man 
left the mining field in 1970, having spent 
15 years in Elliot Lake. He then returned 
some six years later, got on with Rio Algom 
and worked for a number of days. They 
took his chest X-ray and found that he had 
incipient silicosis, and he did not get his 
mining certificate back. The worker was not 
able to obtain benefits. 

In 1977, they did a further assessment; 
it went to the chest advisory people and 
they confirmed he had incipient silicosis. — 
They established a claim for medical benefits — 
only, but nothing for the worker. Two years. 
later, in ‘1979, they said, “Yes, he has. 
silicosis,’ and from that day forward he 
qualified for a disability. | 

It was decided that he does not have a | 
disability in 1976, 1977 and 1978, but he 
was denied the right to work underground. | 
By 1977 they said it is incipient silicosis. | 

I happen to have appealed this man’s case | 
in 1977 for another problem; I threw that in | 
on top and was advised—I’m glad John | 
Wisocky is here—that rehab should get in- | 
volved. They did not, apparently. They | 
classified the man as not disabled. He lost | 
his right to work; he lost his income related | 
to it. What do you do with him? Certainly | 
he was disabled to some degree. He could | 
not perform the work he was doing pre- | 
viously, He could not get a mining certifi- | 
cate. He could not return underground. | 
Rehab did not get involved, because it was. 
only incipient silicosis. They sad he had! 
been out for six years; so he was not work- | 
ing in that period when you made all your. 
rules and regulations. 










he had to be disabled to some degree be-. 
cause he could not go back. You might say’ 
he was not disabled physically, but there’ 
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was a disability. I don’t know what you dio 
with a man like that. Let’s deal with the 
medical aspect first; we will get to John 
Wisocky in a minute. 


Dr. McCracken: In this case, first of all, 
the reason the man did not have his mining 
certificate is that he obviously got out of 
mining and went into some other type of 
work. Presumably he was working in this 
other work until he decided to go back 
into mining. When he attempted to go back 
into mining, he went to the examining sta- 
tion, had an X-ray, he had some changes in 
his lungs and they refused to issue him a 
mining certificate, 

From a medical standpoint, that man did 
not have silicosis, because that obviously was 
not diagnosed at that time. 


Mr. Martel: Incipient silicosis; that was 
from the head of the chest X-ray clinic up 
there. 


Dr. McCracken: I’m trying to remember 
his name. 


Mr. Martel: It doesn’t matter. 


Dr. McCracken: Incipient silicosis is a 
term that, so far as we are concerned, we 
had made it pretty clear they should not 
use, because for obvious reasons it is not 
incipient silicosis. It represents an X-ray 
finding only; it’s not a medical diagnosis or 
a clinical finding, nothing like that at all. It 
is strictly an X-ray observation that there 
are subtle changes in the X-ray which might 
be compatible with a person in the early 


presilicotic stages of developing silicosis. 
That’s listed as a code 4. 
From a medical standpoint, that indi- 


vidual (1) did not have silicosis at that time, 
(2) did not have a medical impairment, and 
(3) if he had a disability, the disability had 
to be related to a socio-economic disability 
by virtue of the fact that the Ministry of 
Health would not issue him a miner 
certificate, 

This is a problem that occurs from time 
to time. There is no question about that, 
Mr. Martel, as you are well aware. The 
question is, how do you deal with this? As 
a matter of fact, I asked this question on 
at least one occasion of Dr. May when he 
was in charge of the occupational health 
and safety division of the Ministry of 
Labour. I said this is a problem because, 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we 
can’t do anything for this man since (1) he 
doesn’t have a compensable diagnosis and 
(2) therefore he does not have a claim that 
we can pay medical compensation payments. 
There is nothing like this whatsoever. 


There is absolutely nothing the medical 
branch can do. There is nothing that ‘Mr. 
Kerr’s claims services division can do. There 
is nothing Mr. Wisocky’s vocational re- 
habilitation services can do. Yet, as you 
point out, the man does not get his miner 
certificate back and therefore he can’t go 
back to work in the mine. What is his alter- 
native? It is to go back to whatever work he 
was doing before, I suppose. 

That’s about as far as I can go on it. 


Mr. Martel: Let me carry it a_ step 
further. By 1977, they diagnosed that he 
had silicosis but not enough for disability. 
He had silicosis, but he didn’t have a dis- 
ability. I find it strange that, if he has 
silicosis, they will accept a claim only for 
medical aid, and this goes on. In 1978, they 
did another chest X-ray. In 1979, they 
finally said: “Aha! He is now 10 per cent 
disabled.” For three years, he was in limbo. 

At what stage do you startP If he is 
accepted for medical assistance, is he ac- 
cepted for rehabilitation? It is now accepted 
that he is silicotic, but he hasn’t been 
offered rehabilitation or any type of assist- 
ance. He got, nothing from the board in the 
form of a pension, because they said he 
still didn’t have any disability. He was 
silicotic but he was not disabled, and he 
couldn’t work. I have difficulty in my own 
mind trying to understand, if somebody has 
silicosis, how people can say he has no dis- 
ability. 

Finally, in 1979, they gave him a small 
pension. They didn’t go back to 1977 when 
it was diagnosed as silicosis for certain. 
They didn’t go back to 1976. Although item 
six of the award which we won said that 
rehab should get involved, to my knowledge 
he was offered a part-time job only. Again, 
I am lost as to what we do even once he 
has been determined as being silicotic. Is 
there no disability, Dr. McCracken, if a 
man is diagnosed as being silicotic? 

Dr. McCracken: Not necessarily, Mr. 
Martel. I guess a comparable situation 
probably would be the case of a person who 
is an impending arthritic. At one stage of 
the disease, he has various aches and pains 
in various joints and feels terrible, and the 
has a problem completing his day’s work. 
X-ray examination is negative. All the other 
tests are negative. The best anyone can do 
is say this might represent an early stage 
of rheumatoid arthritis. 

Over the course of time, the patient pro- 
gresses to the point where a diagnosis can 
be made, but that individual still does not 
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have a physical impairment that can be 
identified. That individual may then pro- 
gress to a point where he does have a 
physical impairment, where he will have 
joints that are destroyed, where he has 
limited ability to stand and walk and func- 
tion so that it’s similar to silicosis. 

8:20 p.m. 

With silicosis, the vast majority of in- 
dividuals will never develop silicosis. Some 
individuals will develop subtle X-ray 
changes and never progress beyond that. 
Some individuals will reach the point where 
a diagnosis is made that they do have sili- 
cosis on X-ray examination but they have 
no impairment of their pulmonary function 
testing; they have no clinical impairment 
in their ability to carry out work. There 
are other individuals who progress beyond 
that, where they do have impairment of 
their pulmonary function. They do have 
disability. They do have pensions. 

What can vocational rehabilitation do? 
Well, John Wisocky can tell you that. It is 
predicated upon (1) whether the person has 
an acceptable claim under the act and (2) 
whether that individual has a pensionable 
impairment. 


Mr. Martel: If he has identified silicosis, 
he falls in between the stools if he hasn’t 
got enough. We don’t assist him but the 
adjudication at the appeal was to assist him. 
If he falls between the stools—let’s forget 
that we had already taken this one to ap- 
peal on another case—what do you do with 
the worker, who is disabled? There has to 
be a board policy. You might say: “Well, 
he now fits into a program.” 

We appealed that case this moming up 
north. I’m not sure we will win. It was a 
horrible thing, because I need that medical 
adviser that the Minister of Labour is going 
to put in place one of these days so that I can 
go to talk to him about these sorts of things. 

I want to tell you we didn’t represent that 
man well today, despite the fact we tried. We 
simply don’t know enough. I didn’t even 
know what the hell to ask for. I didn’t know 
whether to ask for a pension back to 1976, 
back to 1978, or back to 1979. I went full 
hog and asked for the whole bundle. The 
man retrained himself, and I asked for the 
whole bundle of the 10 months he was: out 
im 1977. If you are going to ask, ask for a lot: 
you might get a little, 

But I didn’t represent him well. I wasn’t 
qualified to do that. He falls between the 
stools and we don’t have anything in place to 
pick him up. I think you have indicated that, 


Dr. McCracken. We don’t have anything for 
that type of individual. Your colleague talks | 
about the same sort of thing. I think it’s” 
something the board must do—by the time we 
chat with you again next year. We are going” 
to be back regardless of what the Premier 
does. | 
Dr. McCracken: I was thinking of the term 
“chat.” ; . 

Mr. Martel: We will be back. It is very 
friendly here this year. As I recall your first | 
trip here, Dr. McCracken, I didn’t know who 
you were. We exchanged some heated words — 
over industrial deafness at that time, and a 
great report came out within the last couple 
of weeks on industrial deafness. | 

Mr. Wildman: One question that relates to 
that—maybe it’s a claims question that you 
can’t answer—is that it seems to me that when 
someone first files a claim for silicosis, the 
X-rays are analysed. They say: “Well, no, he 
doesn’t have silicosis. There is dust effect.” 
Every year after that they keep on analysing 
his X-rays, and eventually they come to the 
point of saying, “This man now has a com- 
pensable disability.” It’s from the date of the 
X-ray, I understand, that he gets the pension. 

Mr. Martel: If he doesn’t have any dis- 
ability, they don’t give him the pension. 

Mr. Wildman: No, no. When they have 
come to the point of view of saying, “This 
man has a compensable disability,” it’s from 
the date they took the X-ray that led them to 
that conclusion that he gets the pension. | 

Mr. Martel: No. 

Mr. Wildman: It isn’t? 

Mr. Martel: When they determine that he’s 
suffering a degree of disability. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Mr. Martel: He can go two or three years: 
with silicosis and he is not disabled. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s exactly what I am 
saying. What I am asking is if, as you say, 
only a minority eventually contract silicosis 
and to a degree that it is compensable, if you 
can see that progression yourself, why on 
earth not go the whole hog and give it back 
to the time when he first claimed? For 
heaven’s sake, it is the same disease that has 
progressed. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Mr. Kerr, I notice 
your name was brought into the picture. 
Could you assist our friend Mr. Wildman in 
this regard? We are in the claims services 
area. | 

Mr. Kerr: Yes, I think I can assist from a 
claims point of view. In the claims services 
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division we take the date on which the diag- 
nosis of disability as a result of silicosis was 
made. However, we do have leeway. If we 
can obtain medical evidence, information or 
reports that indicate the disability existed 
prior to that date, then we will backdate the 
compensation payments. But normally, it goes 
from the date on which we are first advised. 
We have a report of the diagnosis of silicosis 
with disability. I guess, as Mr. Martel says, 
that would be the minimum of 10 per cent. 

There are some cases, and I can’t recall 
them offhand, where medical information 
has been on file that enabled us to go back 
beyond that particular date. 


Mr. Wildman: I have two old guys in 
Wawa who come to me regularly, every time 
I go to Wawa, and say: “Will you please tell 

-me what happened on July 19, 1979, that I 
suddenly got silicosis? I have been telling 
them for years before that I had it. Suddenly 
on that date I got it and I got compensation. 
What on earth did I do? How much silica 
dust did I consume that particular day to 
produce silicosis?” 


Mr. Kerr: I am afraid I can’t answer your 
question since I am not a medical person. 
From a claims point of view, I have to repeat 
that we will commence compensation on the 
date on which we have medical evidence that 
confirms the gentleman does have silicosis 
with disability. That is the direct answer to 
your question. Whether it is good or bad, 
that’s it. 


Mr. Martel: But that is what is wrong in 
the case I cite. In 1977, it was established 
he had silicosis. His X-rays, by the way, from 
1978 to 1979 showed there was very little 
change. They showed the significant change 
was from 1976 to 1978, but the pension was 
established in 1979. What magic started it 
then? Of course, that is one of the things we 
are faced with today. The X-rays to 1978 
showed a major change, but it was only in 
1979, a year later, after the doctor said there 
was only a little change. Was the little 
change what pushed it over the edge? 


Dr. McCracken: Mr. Martel, the only way 
I could respond to that without knowing the 
details of the specific claim is that these 
cases are monitored by the chest examining 
_ stations. The serial X-rays are sent down to 
Toronto. Dr. Vingilis examines the X-rays. 
Dr. Roos carries out pulmonary function 
_ studies when they bring the patients down 
here. 

The chest advisory committee to the board, 
made up of members of the industrial chest 
clinic, Ministry. of Labour, and independent 
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respirologists and epidemiologists—one is Dr. 
Muir at McMaster University in Hamilton— 
meet on a regular basis and they review all 
the X-rays up to the last X-ray taken. They 
make a decision as to the status of that par- 
ticular case at that particular time, and they 
funnel that report to the attention of Mr. 
Kerr’s people and to the attention of Dr. 
Stewart of my staff. 


Mr. Martel: I am intrigued by all the good 
doctors you name, because when we take a 
case and! we try to assist the worker, we don’t 
have anyone to consult with in order to assist 
the claimant. I think that is an unfair system. 
I expressed my concern last year to the minis- 
ter; I express my concern again now. I don’t 
know who we are supposed to approach to 
try to get good medical advice as to whether 
there is a claim and something is amiss. 

All of us ‘here appeal these cases, but we 
don’t give the worker the expertise he needs 
in many of these complicated areas. We just 
don’t have the ability. How the hell do I go 
up against Dr. Muir? Why are you going to 
believe me and not Dr. Muir or any other 
doctor you have at your disposal? Really, the 
dice are loaded. 


8:30 p.m. 


I am not saying the board is trying to do it 
that way, but surely somewhere along the 
line we have to establish a place where we 
can draw on the expertise of people to deter- 
mine whether we should appeal. I am sure 
there are cases where we shouldn't, because 
the medical evidence doesn’t warrant it. 
There is no way of establishing benefits. How 
are we, aS laymen, supposed to do it? 

The more J think of that particular aspect 
of the whole appeal system and what goes 
on, the more frustrated I become, because 
none of us can give it the necessary expertise. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, we have sort 
of pre-empted John Wisocky. 

Mr. Martel: John, don’t go away. But I 
want to tell the minister that something has 
to be done in that area. I am not saying the 
board is doing anything crooked. I am not 
making any accusations at all. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: I think your concern 
is adequately registered, Mr. Martel. I don't 
mean to slough everything off on to Professor 
Weiler, but I am sure he is aware of the situ- 
ation. If he is not aware of it, I think it 
should be brought to his attention. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: He is specifically aware of 
it. It was this idea I threw out to you about 
a year and half ago, as you will recall. I 
particularly asked Professor Weiler to look 
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at that aspect. I don’t think it would have 
changed this case. 

The issue in this case you are talking 
about is whether employment restriction is 
a disability—that is really the issue here— 
and 10,000 physicians couldn’t have answer- 
ed that. The point was, the worker couldn’t 
get a miner’s certificate to go underground 
to work in a mine. 

Mr. Martel: So what we are leading up 
to is that there has to be a policy, a de- 
cision by the board as to what they do in 
that sort of instance for the worker. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: In this case, he left the 
industry and then came back to it. 

Mr. Martel: He had all the effects from 
his exposure in Elliot Lake and the various 
gold mines he worked in. He didn’t get to 
the point he was at by working in Woolco. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: You are assuming one 
has the right to be mobile and move from 
job to job, if one is restricted from the job 
one is best trained for. That is what you are 
saying. 

Mr. Wildman: Surely the board already 
recognizes that in the Elliot Lake case 
where differential is paid; the board al- 
ready recognizes disability in the sense of 
impairment in terms of being able to go 
back underground. 

Mr. Martel: This is why we want John 
Wisocky. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel, I believe Mr. 
Johnson has a supplementary. Do you, Mr. 
Johnson? 


Mr. J. Johnson: Not a supplementary. Let 
him finish and then I will ask. 


Mr. Martel: I would ask Mr. Wisocky 
what the board’s policy is with respect to 
someone whose condition is just diagnosed 
as incipient silicosis. Does the board not 
have responsibility because the worker left 
for five or six years? 

Mr. Wisocky: We have a_ special pro- 
gram, and I'm sure you know its criteria. 
This is a case that seems to fall between 
the cracks. I was goig to ask you earlier 
to identify the case so we can look at the 
details. Right now we are sort of guessing 
back and forth, trying to figure out what is 
going on. 

All I can say is, if a man is in hazardous 
exposure or employment at the moment 
and medically qualifies for the program, we 
put him on the program. We explain the 
facts of life to the man, and he makes the 
choice. 


Mr. Wildman: Even if he is 6] years old? 


Mr. Wisocky: Even 61. It doesn’t matter. 

Mr. Martel: The man who falls between 
the stools is the guy who comes back. 

Mr. Wisocky: I personally would like to 
look at it, but since it is in appeals— 

Mr. Martel: You might have it as another 
level of appeal. Having spent seven or eight 
hours on Sunday trying to figure out what 
was going on, if we don’t make it at the 
first crack we will be back again. But you 
might look at it after the decision. 

Mr. Wisocky: If you give me the number, 
I will be happy to. 

Mr. Wildman: Do you think it is a fair 
choice, to say to a 61-year-old or 62-year- 
old man: “Look, you have got a choice. We 
can rehabilitate you or attempt to give you 
vocational rehabilitation, or you can con- 
tinue underground from now until your 
retirement’? Aren’t you just saying to the 
guy, “If you think you are too old to be 
trying a new job, after working 34 years 
underground, your only other avenue is to 
remain underground even though you have 
already been advised by your physician that 
you are at risk”? Do you think that is a fair 
choice? Maybe it is not fair for me to ask 
you that question. 


Mr. Wisocky: It is a tough choice, but 
the best we can do in that situation, as in 
many other things in life, is to explain fully 
to the individual all the options, what we 
can or cannot do, and leave it up to the 
individual to make the best choice or deci- 
sion on his or her own. If the decision is 
to remain with the company, then that is 
one decision. If the decision is that they 
want to leave exposed employment and go 
elsewhere, that is another decision. We will 
react to the decision, but I agree with you 
that it is a tough choice, 

If a person has seniority and so forth, he 
has to weigh things, the same way as I have 
to weigh the situation if I have to buy a 
new car. For example, how much money 
do I have; what kind of car do I want; what 
if I get fired? 


Mr. Wildman. A better analogy is choos- 
ing between buying a car whose front end 
is shot and walking. You may not get where 
you want to go by walking, but we are 
willing to tell you to walk. The only other 
choice is to drive where you are going with 
a car where the front end is shot and you 
may risk death. 


Mr. Wisocky: Maybe it was a poor exam- 
ple, but it is a situation I am facing now. 
I agree with you that it is a tough choice. 
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Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
some direction. I have a couple of other 
questions that don’t relate directly to this. 
One of them deals- with vocational rehabili- 
tation and the other one deals with claims. 
I don’t want to maintain all of the time, but 
I would like to ask these two questions. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want to get back 
on later after we are through with this 
particular point? Have you any further 
supplementaries? 

Mr. J. Johnsen: I would like to ask one 
question. Apparently someone requested, this 
information. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Alexander gave it to 
us tonight. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I don’t think any- 
body has requested it. I thought it was as 
a result of the statement that was made— 
and the member has now left the committee 
room—as to the effect and generalization. 


Mr. Wildman: He has gone back to the 
House. There is something being debated up 
there. He may be back. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: He indicated in very 
general terms about the board having quacks. 
I thought it was necessary to get the infor- 
mation, having indicated I could accept the 
preamble he had moved prior to the ques- 
tion being asked. I know these reports are 
periodically given for the benefit of mem- 
bers. I felt it best that we have an up-to-date 
report. Therefore, it was my suggestion to 
my colleacues that we compile a list of 
those medical officers who were with the 
board so that the members would be in a 
position to know them, even if they were 
not in a position to ask questions this even- 
ing about their capabilities or their com- 
petence or their training or their years with 
the board. That is why it is here: 

Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, may I respond 
to Mr. Wildman’s question? 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I have two 
more questions. One deals with vocational 
rehabilitation and the other deals with 
claims. I am willing to yield the floor if I 
can get back on. 


Mr. Chairman: I understand, but Mr. 
Johnson is very short-lived. We will let you 
finish up and then go on to Mr. McClellan. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s fine with me. 


Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wildman 
asked if Mr. Don McLean of United Steel- 
workers Local 3933 had contact with one of 
our counselling specialists. The answer is no. 
We have a number of contacts with steel- 
workers in his part of the country, but Mr. 


Don McLean has not established contact 
with us. As a result of our discussion, we 
will contact Mr. Bob Didiuk, who is the 
counselling specialist handling the inquiries 
from the steelworkers in that area, Perhaps 
Mr. Wildman would like to mention to Mr. 
Don McLean that as a result of this meet- 
ing we will be establishing contact with 
him through Mr, Bob Didiuk, if that meets 
with his approval. 


Mr. Wildman: I know Mr. Didiuk, and I 
appreciate that, 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Johnson, would you 
like to ask further questions? 


Mr. J. Johnson: I would like to continue 
for just a few minutes, Mr. Chairman. IT 
asked who had requested the list of doctors. 
I am not sure if anyone has made any com- 
ment, but I would like to suggest that we 
have quite a diversified group of doctors. 
They seem to cover a wide range of medi- 
cal fields and are well qualified to look 
after the areas they cover. It seems to me 
there is something like 54 doctors and they 
have degrees from universities around the 
country. I think from their training, their 
qualifications and their years of experience, 
they are well qualified to represent the 
board. I would like to compliment the doc- 
tors for their service. 


8:40 p.m. 


Having said that, I would like to suggest 
that there seems to be, maybe not a lack 
of communication, but a sense of fear—per- 
haps that is the right word—when injured 
workers have to appear in front of the board, 
in front of some of these doctors; they have 
a sense of foreboding that possibly things are 
going to go badly. 

Fortunately I represent a riding that hasn’t 
too many workmen’s compensation claims, 
and I can’t speak from experience as some 
of my other colleagues can, but I do sense 
from a few people on occasion that they do 
have this sense. I am not sure what it is, 
but it is there and it is not intentional. There 
is no way that either the board or the doc- 
tors would convey this feeling in any way, 
but for some reason the injured workers do 
feel this. 

This is one area you should address, Pos- 
sibly there is something amiss in the setup 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board when 
this feeling is there. Maybe I am wrong but, 
as I say, I do sense it. They seem to feel 
there is a lack of conveying their concern, 
whether they are being construed as people 
who really don’t deserve anything, or maybe 
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it is just the fact that when you go to a 
doctor your heart starts to beat faster. 
Hon. Mr. Alexander: Like mine did this 
morning, sir. 
Mr. J. Johnson: Yes. Do you know what 
I am trying to say, Mr. Alexander? 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Yes. I think you are 
talking about attitude, sir, and there is no 
question about it. I don’t want to be per- 
sonal, but I had to attend a doctor this 
morning and I had a sense of foreboding. 
I think we all undergo that feeling of fear, 
something is going to happen, the bad news 
is going to be eventually put on our plate. 
But, on the other hand, the doctor can 
put you at ease. 

I have never been to an appeal; so I 
can’t answer your question in terms of the 
atmosphere or the climate which existed at 
that time. But after having listened to you, 
and I know that Dr. McCracken is paying 
rapt attention, if there is that problem, and 
I am not saying there is, I think you are 
suggesting there is a certain amount of appre- 
hension when injured workers come before 
the experts. 


Mr. Martel: It is more than that. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: More than apprehen- 
sion; fear. 


Mr. Markel: It is more than __ that. 
They sense that the doctor is working for 
the board and, no matter how the board 
tries, they have the feeling that the doctor 
is paid by the board, so it is that doctor’s 
obligation to get them off the compensation 
roll. I see Dr. McCracken shaking his head. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: You are going further 
than— 

Mr. J. Johnson: Elie, let’s go back one 
step. We will forget about the board. Just 
to go in front of any doctor—say Dr. Elgie, 
when he was practising; and I am sure he 
could dispense this theory—before most 
doctors or dentists there is the same feeling, 
apprehension, and people have a further 
concern. 

All I am wondering is whether there is 
some mechanism whereby we could set up 
some intermediate area that maybe could 
sort it out to help these people relax before 
they have to go in and see the doctor to 


obtain a diagnosis that could influence their 
case. 


Mr. Martel: But that is not the fear they 
have. Well, they might have; I should not 
say that. 

Hon. 


Mr. Alexander: They have two 
fears— 


Mr. ‘Martel: They have a- second fear, 
that the doctor at the board, who is paid 
by the board, his job is to say they are 
ready to go back to work. They feel that 
the board doctor’s interest lies with the 
board. I do not know how one overcomes 
that. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: That is a pretty 
difficult question to answer. One can only 
say—I think you would agree with me, Mr. 
Martel, and I think you can help us in this 
respect—that is not a fact; it is not the 
truth that their interests are within the 
board and the board solely. You could say 
that, if you wanted to generalize, about. any 
one of us who sit on the board. But I am 
sure your experience— 


Mr. Martel: That is what they think. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Yes, I heard what 
you said—that is what they think. But in all 
fairness we have to educate those who use 
the services of the board that we are there 
for a purpose—to give the best, to get the 
best—in order that we can make a judge- 
ment decision on a very serious matter. 

I do not know how you can convince 
people that this is a fact, but I think we 
can help. I have to try to help them. I have 
to try to share with you my concern in the 
very first instance. I do not know how we 
ever get over the very fact that you have to 
go to a medical doctor or to a dentist, as the 
case may be, and initially you have that 
fear. 

‘Mr. Martel said it goes beyond that. I 
do not know how we can handle yours. I 
think you are giving some indication of 
what your clients think and believe. But I 
would hope that in fairness to the board — 
you would say no. You may ‘have an in- 
dividual who may step over the bounds, and 
we would want to know who that individual 
is. But I would think, in all fairness, we 
could point out that the board has its man- 
date, and there is no way we want to be 
charged or stamped with any evidence 
whatsoever, that we are biased, that we dis- 
criminate or that we are there to save 
money. 

I would hope you would share that with 
me. I think we, as individuals who are 
involved at the board, have to get back to 
those people who do not know anything 
about the board or the act itself until such 
time as they have to take advantage of the 
services spelled out. 

Mr. Martel: I would hope you would read 
the report I tabled the other night. I dis- 
cussed this in my opening remarks. It is 
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just 20 cases, but their attitude about the 
board is not what any of us want. 

Mr. Wildman: It is pretty hard to convince 
a man who is claiming for silicosis that the 
board doctors are on his side, when you go 
through the problems that we just raised in 
regard to the full question of presilicosis. 

Mr. Chairman: Are you finished? 

Mr. J. Johnson: No, I am not. I would like 
to just pursue it a bit. I do not mean to 
imply that there is any problem with the 
board. I am simply saying I think there is a 
concern with the people who have to appear 
before the board—not all of them, but some 
of them. Is there any mechanism or coun- 
selling service, or any other way, whereby 
before they appear before the doctor they are 
given some type of guidance on how they 
should approach the doctor and how they 
should present their case? It is only normal 
that the people who are not used to going 
to doctors have a sense of concern, especially 
when they are injured or are concerned about 
their future. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Is the worker’s adviser 
any assistance to us here now? 


Mr. J. Johnson: Yes. Something between 


the actual visit with the doctor and when 


they first make their presentation. 
Hon. Mr. Alexander: [ will talk it over with 


| Dr. McCracken. I can see your problem, sir. 
' I do not know how it is ever to be answered, 


because I would like to know the answer 


_myself. How do you make a person feel safe, 


sound and secure without any apprehension 
or fear? 


Mr. J. Johnson: A pretty nurse. 


8:50 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Oh, I have no experi- 
ence with that, sir. 

I do not know how you get to it, but I 
will talk it over with Dr. McCracken. I do 


‘not know what the step would be. I know 


that we have the worker’s adviser in there. 
I do not know to what extent he is even 
qualified. I think you are talking about a 
psychologist, somebody who would be able to 
reach out and make a person feel at home 
and comfortable. 


Mr. J. Johnson: That is exactly what I am 
asking: to make them feel at home before 
they have to go in and face their ordeal. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: I certainly have your 


| message. 


Mr. Martel: There is one point, though, 
Chairman, because the minister just 
raised it. 


The other night I spoke to the point of 
examinations by doctors, particularly for pen- 
sions. In my area most of them are low-back 
cases, and they swear up and down that when 
they go before that doctor from the board 
who is going to assess them for a pension— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Up in Sudbury? 


Mr. Martel: Up in Sudbury—that the doctor 
will tell them to stand on their toes, bend 
over and you have a 10 per cent disability. 
My God, I am not talking about one or two 
workers. I can bring you hundreds who tell 
me exactly that. I think I said the other night, 
surely when a doctor examines a man, if he 
only has to do that to assess his rate of pen- 
sion, there has to be a better way. He has 
to sit down and talk to the man. 

If he has to spend an extra day in Sud- 
bury because he is going to talk to a man 
for half an hour or an hour to tell him 
what he was looking for, to indicate what 
the problem is, surely he should spend that 
time. But these workers say: “That’s all he 
did. He never even laid a hand on me. I 
got down to my shorts, I bent over, I stood 
on my toes, I walked across the room—10 
per cent disability.” That is of little comfort 
to an uneducated individual who does not 
know what in hell is wrong with him, It is 
just callous. 


Hon. Mr, Alexander: I think you are 
getting involved with the examination that 
is required before the doctor can make an 
assessment, and perhaps Dr. McCracken can 
help. I certainly cannot help you in that 
area, but there must be some criteria set 
and there must be some procedures laid 
down to guide a doctor who is examining 
for low-back injury. What does Dr. 
McCracken expect or what is usual and 
what is customary in the profession with 
respect to this type of examination? I can- 
not answer that. 


Mr. J. Johnson: There is just one thing I’d 
like to say, for what it is worth, I think we 
have an excellent medical staff, but I feel 
that it might be beneficial if we had a few 
counsellors who could give some advice and 
guidance to the people before they have 
their medicals. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: I assure you, sir, I 
will discuss it with Dr. McCracken and 
other members of the board to see whether 
there is an answer that is reasonable and 
acceptable. It is a problem, There is no 
question that every person who goes before 
a doctor, whether it is before a board or 
whether on one’s own volition, could have 
that fear. Just who is qualified to make 
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him or her feel comfortable when the per- 
son knows his or her future would depend 
on the diagnosis and the action taken by 
the doctor, I don’t know. It is a problem, 
but I will discuss it with Dr. McCracken to 
see whether there is a possibility of some- 
thing. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: There was one other 
point that was raised by a couple of mem- 
bers that is in line with this, if I may. You 
mentioned to me once when I was in Sud- 
bury that the examinations took place in a 
hotel with people lined up on chairs outside. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I would suggest to Dr. 
McCracken that anything that can be done 
to make it a more personal and dignified 
occasion would bring it more in line with 
what Jack talked about. It would remove 
some of the fear and the anger that is gen- 
erated by being in that sort of circumstance. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I wanted to comment 
on this, Mr. Chairman. Mr. McClellan has 
to go up to the House to speak; so if he 
can get on— 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman was not 
through, I believe. Will you yield to your 
colleague? 


Mr. Wildman: [I will yield to Mr. 
McClellan as long as you keep me in mind, 
keeping in mind the one or two things I 
did for you last summer. 

Mr. Chairman: I won’t make any remarks 
on that, Mr. Wildman, but I will keep you 
in mind. 

Mr. McClellan: Mr. Chairman, I would Ike 
to ask some questions of Mr. Wisocky, and 
of the minister and the chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, about the 
vocational rehabilitation services division’s 
work. Perhaps Mr. Wisocky could come for- 
ward. 

Mr. Wisocky was kind enough to prepare 
a set of statistics for us which show the work 
of the vocational rehabilitation services divi- 
sion for each of the years between 1974 and 
1979. 

I have tried to have a discussion in pre- 
vious years about what I would call the dis- 
appearing injured workers, but I have not had 
a complete set of statistics until this vear, 
Maybe Mr. Wisocky can help me to under- 
stand this. 

I am not critical of the work that Mr. 
Wisocky’s division thas done, at least with 
respect to my own case load. I have had 
excellent co-operation and good results from 
referrals J have made to the vocational re- 
habilitation services division. But the diffi- 
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culty remains that, as far as I am concerned, 
it is a token operation. It is a token rehabili- 
tation service and a token job-finding service, 
and the statistics tell the story. 

I hope the minister has one of these sheets 
in front of him. If not, I think it would be 
useful if he could be given one. They really 
do tell the story. - . 

In 1970, there were 29,000 referrals to the 
vocational rehabilitation services division. In 
addition to those 29,000 injured workers, 
there were 5,636 cases carried over from the 
previous year. Then we ask ourselves: “What 
is happening to these guysP How many of 
them are getting back to work?’ I am not 
sure anybody has the answer to that. 

We know the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board’s vocational rehabilitation services divi- 
sion has placed 859 injured workers in jobs. 
We know they have put almost 2,000 injured 
workers in training programs. They say that 
another 3,000 workers were rehabilitated. 
That leaves approximately 30,000 injured 
workers who have gone into the vocational 
rehabilitation services division unaccounted 
for, as far as I am concerned. 

I think the board is making an assumption 
that all these injured workers are going back 
to their previous employment. First, I don’t 
think that is true. Secondly, I don’t think the 
board has the slightest idea of what is hap- 
pening to these injured workers. 

I am suspicious of the figure of 3,175 in- 
jured workers who were rehabilitated. I don’t 
know what that means, and perhaps Mr. 
Wisocky could talk a little bit about that. I 
would like to know how many of these 3,175 
workers went back to their old employment 
without any loss of pay and how many were 
left with some kind of a disability and had to. 
go to some other employment. I would also 
like to know what happened to them, and 
what was the follow-up, what was their fate 
once they had been rehabilitated. ‘ 

I think we know what is happening to a 
relatively minuscule number, out of the total 
of almost 35,000. I think we know what is 
happening to about 3,000 of them. The rest 
are the disappearing workers. 

We have made some progress this year in 
getting the raw data, at least in terms of the 
numbers being served. This is the first time ) 
we have been able to get that data. | 

Parenthetically, I might say to the chair- 
man of the WCB that the kind of briefing 
material we received from the board is still | 
totally inadequate. I commend to his atten- 
tion the briefing book provided by the Minis- 
try of Community and Social Services, which © 
was developed at the insistence of Mr. Mar-_ 
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tel when he was the social development critic 
for our caucus. At least it gives you a real 
statistical picture of what the ministry is try- 
ing to do and of what their programs are 
about. 
9 p.m. 

This kind of Stalinist catechism reminded 
me of the Baltimore catechism I studied. 
Can the Workmen’s Compensation Board fine 
doctors for not keeping adequate medical 
records? No, the WCB cannot fine doctors 
for not keeping adequate medical records 
and on and on. It is just silly stuff. 

We want detailed, hard data on who is 
being served and what happens to them. I 
don’t think that is beyond the capacity of 
any government agency to provide to a com- 
mittee for estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: What was the name 
of the agency that you praised? 

Mr. McClellan: The Ministry of Commun- 
ity and Social Services’ program and resource 
summary. It is still a model for briefing books. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: We will look at it. 


Mr. McClellan: That was said in paren- 
thesis, while I still had it on my mind. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: It is a good point. 


Mr. McClellan: Back to the question: what 
happens to the 35,000, or, to be precise, the 
34,636 injured workers who come to the 
vocational rehabilitation division? 


Mr. Wildman: The non-persons. 


Mr. Wisocky: The questions were expected, 
Mr. McClellan. Whenever one hands out any 
figures, there are always questions. I will 
be most happy to explain the figures. I have 
a much more detailed breakdown of the 
various figures, and we can go over the 
whole thing. 

Historically, we have collected statistics not 
only for vocational rehabilitation, but also for 
many other areas. With time, you change 
them over to fit the particular needs or cir- 
cumstances. This has happened in our situ- 

ation, for which we want more meaningful 
statistics. By the same token, we have col- 
lected data on a consistent basis, so you can 
compare previous years with current years. 

Specifically, the figure 34,636 represents 

the number of activities, and I have tried, 
in my scribbled, handwritten notes, to give 

you an idea of what that encompasses. It is 

still fairly accurate. 

I don’t mind explaining every figure, but 

the one you— 

Mr. McClellan: What I am interested in— 
just to speed up the discussion—is the bottom 
line of any rehabilitation operation, and that 


is the number of guys or gals who ‘were 
placed back in jobs. That is the bottom line. 


Mr. Wisocky: Right. This is what we have 
done, and this is why we have reformulated 
the statistics. If you look at the statistics, 
you see that in 1979 the total number of 
referrals for field service was 5,224. Those 
are the bottom-line cases you talk about. 

These are the people who have physical 
limitations that preclude their return to their 
pre-accident jobs. These are the people who 
were referred for vocational rehabilitation 
assistance for the primary purpose of job 
placement. 

Besides that, there was an active case 
load at year-end, of the 5,636 to whom you 
referred. In theory, during 1979 ‘we handled 
close to 12,000 rehabilitation cases. 


Mr. McClellan: I am sorry, what was the 
first figure? 


Mr. Wisocky: Five thousand two hundred 
and twenty-four, and the next figure is 
5,636. In theory, we handled about 12,000 
of the bottom-line field cases you are talking 
about and have talked about for several 
years. Of that number, we did rehabilitate 
Bo Li. 

In our definition of “rehabilitated,” we 
have three categories. I have a breakdown 
here. In the first category is the rehabilitated 
employee, meaning one going back to work. 
For this we have a further breakdown: un- 
der the heading “accident victim’s former 
employer,” there may be “former work,” 
“modified work” or “new work,” and, simi- 
larly under the heading “new employers,” 
there is “former work,” “modified work” and 
“new work.” The second category is “self- 
employed.” The third category is “financial 
sufficiency achieved.” 

This last is a situation—and I explained 
this the other night to Mr. Wildman—in 
which the individual has made a decision, 
“I have worked for 34 years. I could work 
another two years. I think I can get a good 
company pension. I can get some other bene- 
fits. What else can I get, because I have no 
interest in going back to work?” We make 
sure the person gets all the benefits to which 
he or she may be entitled, so that he or she 
can live properly, if I may use that term. 

In terms of the specific breakdown of the 
figure 3,175, in 1979 we returned 950 in- 
jured employees to their pre-accident em- 
ployers. This requires a little note of explan- 
ation. By the time we get the case, it 1s 
fairly clear there is no job with the pre- 
accident employer, but because of the inter- 
vention of counsellors, we are successful in 
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getting some people back with the pre- 
accident employer. This is one of the areas 
we have identified as requiring a lot more 
work by the counsellors. This is happening. 
Maybe it gets to the point that Mr, David- 
son raised the other night which I will get 
to later. 

If that is not possible then we do gear it 
to new employment. In that area we re- 


turned 1,883 injured workers to new 
employment. 

Mr. McClellan: With the accident em- 
ployer? 


Mr. Wisocky: No, these are new firms. So 
if you combined those two figures you get 
2,833. There were 77 cases where they went 
into self-employment. It could be some- 
thing in the home or a business of some 
sort. I don’t have the details here. There 
were 265 in the financial sufficiency 
achieved category. If we add those figures it 
comes out to 3,175. 

Mr. McClellan: Do you want to give me 
the self-employment and the financial suff- 
ciency figures again? 


Mr. Wisocky: Self-employment, 77; 265 
for the financial sufficiency achieved. 

Mr. McClellan: Right. So, the grand 
total is? 


Mr. Wisocky: A grand total of 3,175 com- 
pared to 2,787 in 1978. 


Mr. McClellan: What happens to the other 
8,000? 

Mr. Wisocky: At any given time only 
about 30 per cent, and this is the best 
estimate I have at the present time without 
computer facilities which we are looking for, 
of injured workers who are actively involved 
with our counsellors are job ready. You are 
talking of roughly 1,800 to 2,400 injured 
workers in Ontario at any given time who 
are job ready. This is why maybe the em- 
phasis is on counsellors getting these people 
back to work. I don’t want the emphasis on 
injured workers. They have enough prob- 
lems. So the weight is on the counsellors’ 
side and it is realistic and it is fair, in our 
opinion, As I say, most counsellors are re- 
sponding very well and the board and I are 
pretty proud of their efforts. 

When we go to the area of jobs found 
and utilized, this is where you find an in- 
jured employee is given a choice of jobs. It 
is not simply finding a job and slotting a 
person into the job, which gets into the 
situation Mr. Davidson alluded to the other 
night and that is not rehabilitation, If that 
happened, that person would be back on 
our doorstep tomorrow, because the man 


understands that if there is any future prob- 
lem we are there to assist him again. That 
is true. 

Mr. Martel: In Sudbury they give the 
worker a list of names drawn out of the 
local newspaper. The guy might be illiterate, 
partially illiterate, or with a little bit of 
education. They hand him a list and they 
say to him, “Go and see these employers.” 
So help me God, that is not rehabilitation. 
I don’t like to jump in but tyou know I have 
had too many such cases, and you and I 
have spoken about it before, where that is 
still done. I find that offensive because that 
is not rehabilitation. 

I think the field worker has to go with 
the worker to see an employer, to see if 
you can enter some sort of contract or a 
variety of them, But too frequently in Sud- 
bury it is just a matter of handing them a 
list and saying, “These jobs were listed; you 
go and talk to the employer and if you can 


talk him into it come back and see us and 


we will arrange an appropriate type of 
agreement.” That, I want to tell you, is un- 
acceptable and it is still occurring. I don’t 
know if that is going to occur any longer 
with your new man up there but I sure hope 
it doesn’t. 


Mr. Wisocky: I accept what you say, I 


hope it is not happening, but in some cases 


it will happen. It depends on the individual | 


rehabilitation plan that you set up. Mr. 
Martel, the definition of rehabilitation is to 
get a person back on his or her feet. Some- 
times a person has to face the reality of 
the world where maybe he feels, with the 
counsellor, that it would be good to go out 
and search for work. There could be a situa- 
tion where the counsellor in the odd case, 
it is not the rule, will say, “Well, here are 
a few jobs. Why don’t you try it?” simply 
for the purpose of seeing what the man can 


or cannot do. But if that does not work | 


then certainly we step in. 


Mr. Martel: John, that is not the way it | 


is working, I am sorry. 
Mr. McClellan: I have another problem. 


I preface my remarks by saying I have had © 


good service from the vocational rehab 


division. I don’t know how many cases I | 


have sent over, I have lost count, It is 
probably upwards of 40 or 50 cases at this 
point and you probably know better than I. 


cases, 
9.10 p.m. 





Mr. Wisocky: I don’t keep a record of | 


Mr. McClellan: Each and every one of | 
those injured workers I have sent over to 


{i 
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your vocational rehab division who has 
been helped was a guy who had been 


dropped by the workmen’s compensation 


system for a variety of reasons. They had 


been in the H and RC or they had been 


on temporary total disability at some point 
and they had been dropped like a rock. I 
have a constituency office and they come to 
me for help. But the reality is that the 
board is not picking these injured workers 
up while they are still on claims or while 
they are still in the H and RC; it is picking 


them up as a result of a variety of pres- 


sures from me as an MPP, and probably 


from a union rep. 


| 


| 





| 
| 


I don’t see the kind of fail-safe mechan- 


ism operating anywhere within the board 


that guarantees to an injured worker voca- 
tional rehab service. I think once they are 
into the division and there are pressures 
being applied they can get the service. I 
know how successful that can be and I can 
give you testimonials of 30 or 40 guys who 
have had their lives put back together again 
by the service. 


But my problem remains. You have 


35,000 people and you are getting referrals 


of five and five, if I am not mistaken. You 
are getting referrals of about 11 and we 


don’t know what is happening to the others 


except that I know what happens when they 
come to my constituency office after they 
have been dropped. 


Mr. Wisocky: I wonder if you can do me 
a favour. Can you convince your colleague 
Mr. Martel to do the same thing? The only 
way I can find out your problems is if you 
refer them to me. 


Mr. Martel: But the problem is that we 
shouldn’t have to do this. There shouldn’t 
be’ a policy where you send out an injured 


_ worker who has been out of work for a year, 





or a year and a half, or two years, who has 
limited education, no skills, a back problem 
usually, coming out of the mines. You send 
him off to try to discuss a job. My God, 


that is not rehabilitation in any sense of the 


_imagination as I understand rehabilitation. 


Mr. Wisocky: Yes, but we do have a 


pretty good system where we work closely 


with claim services and medical services and 


_any other area of the board where they 


know, they have criteria as to how to iden- 
tify a case that should be considered for 


! vocational rehab assistance and the cases 





are, in fact, referred. There may be odd 
cases that are missed for various reasons, 
but they are usually picked up later. As I 


say, we are working on a computer system 
which may resolve the matter. 


Mr. Martel: Let me just say to Mr. 
Wisocky before he becomes defensive, I am 
not being critical of the type of service we 
have received from John Wisocky and from 
his staff reps in Sudbury. We had a little 
bit of a problem that got resolved. But I 
say it is a policy up there to do this, and 
that policy is wrong in my opinion. If I 
refer someone to you or your staff I get 
first-rate assistance for that individual. But 
that is not what we are talking about. We 
are talking about what rehab does on its 
own at the outset. If a worker who has no 
skills, is unsure of himself and has been on 
compensation a long time, is simply sent 
out on his own hook to look for a job, that 
is inviting a “no” response. 

Mr. Wisocky: I accept that. 

Mr. McClellan: We got back to the H and 
RC and they are discharging—I mean I have 
done so many damned appeals on this point— 
they are discharging injured workers who are 
given a discharge diagnosis of “fit for modi- 
fied work” and there is no automatic referral, 
as far as I can see, to vocational rehab divi- 
sion for the full rehabilitation service. There 
just isn’t. They are just out the door and on 
the street. They can fend for themselves. 
That is a problem your chairman has to ad- 
dress in terms of the structure of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Their rehabilita- 
tion has to be seen as a basic component of 
the system and not as a small token service. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: You don’t want it as 
an adjunct, you want it as a basic com- 
ponent. 


Mr. McClellan: That is right, and every 
single injured worker who has a significant 
disability should be assessed with respect to 
his need for the rehabilitation service. It 
should be something that is available as a 
matter of right, as part of the insurance pro- 
gram, to every single injured worker in this 
province. 

You and I and everybody in this room 
knows that John Wisocky, with the present 
operation, is not able to meet that need so it 
is a hit-and-miss kind of operation. If a guy 
or woman is lucky enough to make the kind 
of contact and get the right kind of referral, 
he or she gets the service, and if they’re not, 
they don’t The vast majority of injured work- 
ers do not get the service. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Perhaps Mr. Kerr 
could elaborate on that. I will tell you one 
thing, Mr. Chairman, I am so very happy to 
be here because it is through this kind of 
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input that I am able to determine just what 
is Wrong. 

Mr. McClellan: If this was the first time I 
had said it I would feel a little better, but I 
have said it for five years in a row. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I am trying to be 
open and honest with you. That is the way I 
said I would come to the board. I find this 
very interesting and gratifying to the effect 
that you have put your finger on a problem, 
saying, “Mr. Chairman, this should be a main 
component of the functions of the board 
vis-a-vis the injured worker,” whereas you 
believe it is not at this particular time. 

Mr. McClellan: I know it is not. 

Mr. Van Horne: May I interject, Mr. Chair- 
man, and ask why you are in such a benev- 
olent mood? 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I have not finished 
yet, sir. If I may just finish and then I will 
certainly see you through with the Chairman. 

I intend to meet with Mr. Wisocky—al- 
though I have met him on a number of oc- 
casions up until now—but in terms of going 
to him and the officials who work with him 
in order to see how his department functions. 
You have given me some clues as to how you 
think it functions, and when I sit with Mr. 
Wisocky and with those who work with him 
we will elaborate on the questions and prob- 
lems you have brought to my attention. 

Mr. Martel sort of whispered an aside and 
he said, “Perhaps it is a question of money.” 
This is something that we have not explored— 

Mr. McClellan: Of course it is a question 
of money. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: —but I will, because 
you have pointed out the problem. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Van Horne had a sup- 
plementary on that point. 


Mr. McClellan: Let me just pursue it a bit. 
You know how easy I am normally, but I 
have to be up in the House to speak in just a 
few minutes and I wanted to touch quickly 
on two more points, if I may. 

Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, the fact 
that I arrived a little late does not detract 
from the fact that it is 9:17 and we do not 
have very much time left. I would simply ask 


if I could put this question to our new chair- 
man. 


Mr. Chairman: But it was a supplementary? 

Mr. Van Horne: If it is not, you can rule 
Mr. Chairman. It is simply this: Do you have 
any views on the decentralization process as 
it would seem to be coming into the London 
and Sudbury areas in so far as it relates to 
this theme that Mr. McClellan was pursuing? 


Hon. Mr. 
views on it. | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: You got Ross all upset 
here. He is pouring water over the table. 


Mr. Van Horne: I am delighted. If he 
could just hit the fellow in front of him, 
it would be a success. 4 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I am glad you asked 
the question. I think you have answered 
it for yourself. You have asked me whether 
I have any views on decentralization then 
you Start speaking about Sudbury and Lon- 
don. I am sure, sir, with your experience and 
involvement with the board you know that 
this has been accepted as a proper step in 
the proper direction. 

What I am saying is, with this having 
been set in, in terms of decentralization, and 
it being a pilot project as I understand it, 
there will be much to learn in order to see 
how further we can progress with decentral- 
ization as it is now envisaged. If you ask. 
me what my opinion is with respect to that, 
I would say I welcome it and hope in due 
time—the earlier the better—we will have the 
benefit of the experience that is apparently 
being gathered at this time. | 

Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, if I may | 
pursue it— } 

Mr. McClellan: Mr. Chairman, if I could | 
get the floor— | 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. McClellan did ask to | 
try to finish before he goes into the House. | 
So if we could bring you on next, Mr. Van } 
Horne, would that be satisfactory? 4 

Mr. McClellan: I have been waiting here | 
since 7:30 and had only 20 minutes. . 

Mr. Chairman: I understand there is only | 
a short time, | 

Mr. McClellan: The second question I 
want to raise is the question of job creation. | 
I have had some discussion with staff of the 
board about the British Remploy model and 
I know there is interest, at least at the staff 
level. Remploy Limited is a crown corpo- 
ration which is operated in Great Britain | 
and provides employment for disabled work- | 
ers through a series of manufacturing enter- | 
prises. | 
9:20 pm. 


Alexander: Yes, I certainly have 
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speech that I made this afternoon to the 
Provincial Secretary for Social Development 
(Mrs. Birch) on the International Year for 
Disabled Persons. She indicated that offcials’ 
in the Ministry of Labour were looking at | 
the Remploy model. That may be a surprse | 
to the Minister of Labour. 7 








































|. I would like to know whether any serious 
jstudy is taking place of the Remploy model 
and whether it is the intention of this gov- 
omment to take the opportunity of Inter- 
aational Year for Disabled Persons to do 
something serious about job creation for 
‘injured workers and to establish through a 
crown corporation a number of manufactur- 
ng enterprises that could provide secure, 
stable and decent-paying jobs for the 
dhysically handicapped and injured workers. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: All I can say is that I 
snow of the Remploy system. Dr. May men- 
ioned it to me. He had some experience of 
t in England when he was there. We haven’t 
zone into it other than to know of it. A 
group presented a brief—I think it was the 
idvisory committee—to me on the issue and 
i indicated that we would at least explore 
t to see whether or not the government 
wished. to look into it. 


| Mr. McClellan: But there haven’t been 
Mficials travelling to Britain? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Not within the Ministry 
Labour. There may have been within the 
compensation board, I don’t know. 

_ Mr. Wisocky: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
idd a point here, it just happens that at 
he moment we are involved in a vocational 
eminar involving many international com- 
panies. One of the chaps in attendance is 
he general manager of Remploy. I have 
pent a good day and a half almost with the 
sentleman, going over the whole system as 
vell ‘as systems throughout the world. It is 
vot a surprise, but there seems to be no 
jonsensus as to what is the best approach in 
my country, whether it be this type of 
heltered employment or job placement or a 
‘uota system. 

That is good information but, definitely, 
S you say and as the past chairman men- 
ioned the first evening, we are looking at 
sertain specialized services that may be of 
issistance to injured workers. We are deeply 
mvolved in this study. As well, the inter- 
ministerial team on rehabilitation services, 
vhich includes the Ministry of Labour, the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services, 
't cetera, is addressing the matter of shel- 
ered workshops. It is hoped there will be 
omething coming up. It is not the first time 
t has been studied. There seems to be a 
need in the area but what it is we do not 
pw. 
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Social Development, who is supposed to be 
the cabinet minister co-ordinating programs 
at the new ministerial level, tells me_ this 
afternoon that the Ministry of Labour and 
officials from the compensation board had 
visited Great Britain and studied the Rem- 
ploy program, yet that turns out to be as 
fictitious as things that the Minister of 
Education told me at the previous estimates 
session. 

Sooner or later we are going to have to 
clean out all of this nonsense and put all 
of the programs that are serving the physi- 
cally handicapped into this ministry and 
end all of this bickering and’ empire-building 
across ministerial lines because it just per- 
petuates the inequity. That is just an aside. 
I hope you will pursue the crown corpora- 
tion route. 

I hepe there is at least one consensus in 
this province and in this room, namely, that 
the kind of sheltered workshops that prevail 
in this province which pay minimum wages 
are no damned good as a model and that 
what we need is a system of manufacturing 
enterprises that can accommodate those who 
are unable to compete in the private sector 
and that pays them a decent living wage, 
not minimum wage or even below minimum 
wage, since they are exempt. 

The third issue I just want to touch on 
briefly is the question of the relationship 
between the claims division and vocational 
rehab. From my own case load, it happens 
not infrequently that I will have made a 
referral to vocational rehab The injured 
worker will be on a rehab program and will 
be progressing through the program, then 
all of a sudden, out of the blue, whammo, he 
is hit by the claims department and cut off. 

It has happened enough times that T just 
think there is a real problem there. I do not 
understand how it can possibly happen 
except that I know that it does. We are able 
to get it back on the rails because the first 
thing that happens is the injured worker 
comes back to my office and I phone and the 
thing is straightened out. If it is happening, 
there is obviously a lack of co-ordination with 
respect to the rehabilitation program within 
claims 

I do not know whether the solution is to 
give vocational rehab some decision-making 
authority over continuity of benefits when 
somebody is on a rehab program or not. 
Those who are skilled in administration can 
address that problem, but there has to be 
some fail-safe mechanism so that somebody 
who is progressing through a rehab program 
is not all of a sudden cut off. 
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Mr. Wisocky: It is hoped that it is not 
happening too often and it is not happening 
at all, because we have worked very hard 
between claims adjudicators and rehabilitation 
counsellors to ensure that there is good con- 
tinuity of services and co-ordination of efforts. 
As in odd cases identified from time to time, 
we do learn from that example. 


Mr. McClellan: How can it happen? Is it 
not necessary for there to be some kind of an 
input from the rehab division before some- 
body is cut off by claims? Does rehab have 
any kind of authority over claims decisions 
when the injured worker is on a rehab 
program? 

Mr. Wisecky As you know, under section 
41(1)(b) and 42(5), if the case is referred to 
the vocational rehabilitation division it is on 
the basis that the man is co-operating and 
available for a medical or vocational rehabili- 
tation program. As long as he is, benefits are 
continued by the claims services division, 
and as long as the man is co-operating, the 
counsellor notifies the adjudicator that bene- 
fits are to continue. Claims services, and Mr. 
Kerr may want to speak on this, do have a 
different mandate in terms of how to deter- 
mine continuing entitlement and quantum 
of awards. There are different factors that 
they take into consideration but, generally 
speaking, if a person is active with the voca- 
tional rehab division benefits generally con- 
tinue. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: From what I under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, there is that spirit of 
co-operation and climate that should exist 
whereby there is co-ordination. I think we 
have had an opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Wisocky and perhaps Mr. Kerr, with my 
friend’s -consent, would elaborate on the 
function he plays in bringing about that co- 
ordination and co-operation that I know does 
exist. 

Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, the claims adju- 
dicators and the vocational rehabilitation 
counsellors do work closely together. As Mr. 
Wisocky has already stated, the vocational 
rehabilitation division has established criteria 
guidelines for the referral of cases, which 
does take place as he indicated. 

You mentioned that people are discharged 
from the hospital rehabilitation centre with- 
out going through the rehabilitation services 
division. This is not the way the program 
works. When a person is discharged at the 
hospital and rehabilitation centre, and they 
are ready for modified employment, not going 
back to their former employment but are 


ready for modified employment, they are 
seen not only by the medical people but by 
our claims staff there and by the vocational 
rehabilitation staff. . , 


Mr. McClellan: What happens to them? 


Mr. Kerr: Coming to cases you have seen 
where claims have stopped payment when 
a man is in a rehabilitation program, first of 
all, if he is in a retraining program or an 
assessment program, his benefits are paid 
under section 53 of the act which has 
nothing to do with the claims services divi- 
sion. Those funds are controlled by the 
vocational rehabilitation staff, which is proper, 
because they are the ones who put the 
man in training and they control the money 
to be paid to him. | i 

The only situation where claims become. 
involved when a man is in a rehabilitation) 
program is when he is temporarily partially 
disabled, under section 41(1)(b) of the act, 
where we are paying him full compensation 
as though he were still temporarily or totally: 
disabled. In that situation, before we reduce: 
his compensation from full to partial com-) 
pensation, there is consultation with the, 
rehabilitation counsellor. 

‘The reason we can reduce the man’s com-) 
pensation under those circumstances is two-) 
fold: (1) if his doctor says he is now fit to! 
return to his former employment, or (2) if he! 
does not meet the requirements of the act! 
and he is not continuing to co-operate with 
the rehabilitation people. If there are cases’! 
that fall outside of those, they are in error. | 


9:30 p.m. 


I am personally not aware of too many 
that have happened but certainly it is not in-| 
tended that it should. Our two staffs are’ 
working closely together. The name of the 
game is to try to help the injured person) 
get back to work within a reasonable period) 
of time. We view with concern anything that) 
happens along that line, Mr. McClellan, and! 
we will check with our staff to ferret out 
examples of that and’ see that it does nol! 
happen, if at all possible. | 

Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, on the 
same line, I would like to raise a supplement) 
ary question that is related to the rehabilita-) 
tion hospital of the Workmen’s Compensatior’ | 
Board. It appears that there are injurec. 
workers being dismissed by the rehabilitatior | 
hospital who are cut off without any par] 
ticular retum notice being sent to the injurec:} 
workman going through the process, anc 
their cases are coming to my office. It seem | 
the injured worker is dismissed by the reha:] 
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|, bilitation hospital with the option that he is 
| able to perform light duty, and then there is 
discontinued communication. 

I do not know where the problem lies. 
| Either it is caused by the rehabilitation 
\ hospital or by the rehabilitation department 
' or the claims department. I really do not 
' know where the problem is. It appears that 
' either doctors at the rehabilitation hospital 
" or social workers have been advising injured 
» workmen that they are fit to perform light 
' duty and then they are dismissed from the 
| hospital. There is no retumn communication 
. forthcoming, or coming from the rehabilita- 
| tion department at 2 Bloor Street. 
' The great problem is that the injured 
workman does not know what to do. There 
is no particular direction in writing as to 
) where he has to go, or what he has to do 
| to comply with section 41 of the Workmen’s 
' Compensation Board Act. There is also delay, 
as a result of that, in relation to payments. I 
* would like to have an explanation about this 
) particular situation. I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
’ to the Minister of Labour, that some mecha- 
/ nism will be installed to make sure that the 
) person, when he leaves the rehabilitation hos- 
_ pital of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
/ cannot be cut off until return communication 
‘is sent to the injured workman to find out 
) whether or not he wants to co-operate with 
/ the rehabilitation department. It is a serious 
| problem and many injured workmen come 
| into my office with this particular situation. I 
would like to see a mechanism in place, since 
most of the time injured workmen do not 
receive communication about what they have 
to do. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: I think your question 
, is really directed to Mr. Kerr when it comes 
_to the cutting off of claims and the absence 
Of notice prior thereto. I would hope that is 
not the case. I am reading section 41(b) and, 
, Of course, it is very explicit in what has to 
happen in terms of the co-operation that has 
_to exist between rehabilitation and claims. 
| Your question is that once he is dismissed 
there is no communication to that injured 
worker that would give him the advice that 
‘would place him within the ambit of that 
‘section 41(b). Therefore, he is just dismissed 
/and that is the end of it, whereas, there is an 
‘onus on someone to see to it that he is 
‘aware of section 41(b), the criteria that must 
‘be set in terms of seeing that he meets it. 
/Your concern is about the fact that perhaps 
he does not know what to do. I am sure Mr. 
| Kerr must have had this brought to his atten- 
| tion before. Perhaps he has an answer in 
‘that regard. 
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Mr. Lupusella: With great respect, it seems 
the role played by the board is ambivalent, 
especially when dealing with ethnic people 
going to the rehabilitation hospital. They 
don’t know if they are talking to a doctor or 
to a social worker up there, The only option 
they have is to co-operate with the rehabilita- 
tion hospital and to go and look for a light 
job, period. 

A verbal statement is made by officials of 
the rehabilitation hospital. My particular con- 
cern is that I would like to see the concrete 
mechanism of a written answer received by 
the injured workman with advice about what 
he has to do to comply with the particular 
section of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in order that his payments won’t be cut off. 

There is no sense in raising questions about 
where the responsibility lies. I would like 
to see a mechanism implemented in which 
everything is in writing. The injured work- 
man has to receive a concrete statement, 
from whatever source we are talking about. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Referring to section 
41(1)(6). 


Mr. Lupusella: Yes, he has to receive some 
written communication. When you get in 
touch with the claims department, the answer 
you get is, “He was advised at the rehabili- 
tation hospital that he is fit for a light job.” 
There is no written communication about 
that. It may be a verbal statement made, as 
I stated before, by a social worker, a doctor 
or a psychiatrist—I really don’t know—but 
payments in the meantime are either cut off 
or completely discontinued and nobody knows 
the reason why. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Mr. Kerr, could you 
help out in this matter? 


Mr. Kerr: I would be happy to help out 
on this subject because obviously there is a 
bit of misunderstanding some place along 
the line. 

When section 41(1)(b) was passed and be- 
came law, we were very careful at the 
board to make sure that we did have a 
mechanism whereby the injured person would 
be told: “You are now considered, from medi- 
cal information on file, to be fit for modified 
employment”—suitable employment, as we 
call it—“and you should contact your em- 
ployer to see if arrangements can be made 
for suitable employment We are also advis- 
ing your employer of this fact. If: employ- 
ment is not available, you are entitled to full 
compensation provided you co-operate with 
our vocational rehabilitation division.” This, 
in essence, is part of the letter. I think I have 
a copy of the letter in my brief case over 
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here, if Mr. Lupusella would like it after- 
wards. 

The other thing we do at the same time 
is send a letter to the employer, pointing out 
to the employer, “Your employee has now 
been considered fit for modified employment, 
and we would urge that you contact the 
employee and if possible provide modified 
employment.” We point out to the empployer 
that as long as modified employment is not 
provided, the employee is entitled to full 
compensation as though the employee were 
sti]] totally disabled. 

So in all cases, Mr. Lupusella, whether 
the man is discharged from the hospital and 
rehabilitation centre or whether this decision 
is made at head office on information received 
from his attending doctor from the outside, 
it doesn’t matter which source it comes from 
to the claims adjudicator, this process is 
followed. Also, the case is referred to the 
vocational rehabilitation division, and this is 
sent out in writing and has been since the 
act was amended. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Lupusella, that really 
wasn't a supplementary question. Mr. Wild- 
man has one short question and Mr. David- 
son has been sitting here all night waiting 
to get on. In all fairness, that wasn’t a 
supplementary question. 

Mr. Lupusella: It was on the same lines. 

Mr. Chairman: No, a long way away from 
it. Mr. Wildman, finish up your question. 
please, and let Mr. Davidson iget on. You can 
fool me for a while but not all the time. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: You shouldn’t have 
said supplementary”; you should have said 
related.” It may well have been accepted. 

Mr. Wildman: Supplementary to the ques- 
tion which was not supplementary, I would 
like to— 

Mr. Chairman: In all fairness, Mr. Wild- 
man, you said you had one short question 
left to ask and it wasn’t a supplementary 
question. ) 
9:40 p.m. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. The point is that 
when the person is in a small community 
where there is no light duty, he doesn’t get 
rehabilitation and he gets cut off. 

I have a question with regard to claims 
on the old subject of scarpers’ claims at 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited. This is, 
I suppose, something people consider to be a 
hobby horse of mine and of the steelworkers 
in Sault Ste. Marie. I thought we had some- 
thing worked out, we had an agreement, all 
the misinformation around on both sides had 


been clarified and we had worked out a way 
in which Local 2251, on behalf of the steel- 
workers in Sault Ste. Marie, could claim on- 
behalf of scarpers with back claims at Al- 
goma Steel. It would be along the same lines 
as the workers at Stelco Inc., where if there 
was an incident of increased pain they would 
make out an accident report immediately, 
and the question would then be adjudicated. 

Yet we have a situation I raised with the 
minister in the House regarding a Mr. Mis- 
kiw-I am using him because that is the 
latest of a number of problems we have had. 
He was appealing his case last fall and dur- 
ing the time he was awaiting his appeal he 
experienced an onset of pain. He reported it 
to his supervisor. He went to the appeal on 
the previous claim. At that appeal the second 
incident was mentioned, but it was made clear 
it was a different claim and that it should 
not ‘be treated as part of the same claim. The 
adjudicator who was present seemed to under- 
stand that. 

Then we found out when the decision 
came back that the board apparently took 
it upon itself to decide it would adjudicate 
that as a recurrence of the same problem 
not as a new incident. The company had ap- 
parently refused to treat it as a new incident 
and had not made out an accident report. 

I raised it with the minister, and the min- 
ister said he would investigate it. He got in 
touch with the board and then wrote back to 
me that as far as the board is concerned it is 
applying the same criteria as at Stelco, and 
that Mr. Starr assured him these claims would 
be looked at in the fullest and fairest way 
possible and so on and so on. There is no 
explanation as to why an accident report was 
not made when this worker reported an onset 
of pain or why it was treated as a recurrence | 
by the board when, although it was men- 
tioned at the appeal hearing, it was stated 
it was a different incident and would be 
claimed later. 

I still don’t have an explanation of that. I 
would like one. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: We will try to get 
you one now, sir. 

Mr. Kerr, are you familiar with this case? 
I know you are. 

Mr. Kerr: Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, | 
this decision 'was made by the appeal system. 
I don’t think my purview entitles me to talk 
about a decision made by the appeal system. 

Mr. Wildman: I am not raising this as an 
individual case. I am raising it aS an ex- 
ample of what appears, at least as far as the 
steelworkers in Sault Ste. Marie are con- 
cerned, to be the fact that the so-called 








-modus vivendi worked out is not working. 
| What happens? Why is it that Algoma Steel, 
/ when there is a report by a worker of an 
/ onset of pain, decides unilaterally there 
/ wasn't a new accident and it will not make 
| an accident report, and the board apparently 
acquiesces to that? 


Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, again, with all 


| the Paul Miskiw case was made by a panel 
| of the board. I am sorry I can’t answer the 
| member’s question. I will say this, though, 
| that we are adjudicating claims in the claims 
services division on the same basis as we 
discussed last year at this meeting, We are 
using the same criteria for the acceptance 
of back cases in Stelco, in Algoma and in 
| any other steel plants in Ontario. I am sorry 
IE can’t answer the question because it is 
beyond my purview at this time. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: If it is beyond your 
} purview, I think my friend would accept 
that, but perhaps I can offer a temporary 
solution. Because of the fact you raised it 
in the House and the minister replied to 
your question, how about if we get together 
with perhaps members of the board, those 
who sat on the appeal board and more 
specifically the vice-chairman in charge of 
appeals, in order that you can have an in- 
_depth discussion about this matter? I think 
it is important enough for you to have that 
| sort of input and I would be prepared to see 
to it, if you are interested. If you were to 
call] me, I won’t forget your name, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: It is Wildman. 


Mr. Wildman: Wildman is not a hard name 
to remember. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: I would say “nice 
man” so far. I would be prepared to see to 
it that a meeting can be convened with you 
at your instigation. If you call me, I am 
prepared to see to it because the matter has 
to be cleared up. 


Mr. Wildman: I would be interested in 
having that. I would hope also that Mr. 
Dennis Abernot, vice-president of Local 2251, 
could attend. I would also be very interested 
if at that time we could have some explana- 
|tion as to why the new claim, which is 
stated as a new claim, is suddenly incor- 
porated by the board in an old claim and 
| adjudicated as all one claim. 


_ Hon. Mr. Alexander: I think we can look 
/into it at the time we get Hansard. I don’t 
know how long it is before it is available. 
‘I know I haven’t got the reports from the 
last meeting we had. 
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Mr. Wildman: We are only a subcom- 
mittee. 


Hon. Mr. 
tant? 


My. Kerr: ‘Mr. Chairman, with respect, the 
member is entitled to an answer to his ques- 
tion, but the file has to be studied to get the 
information for him. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: That is right. 


My. Kerr: We don’t have the answer. I 
would also like to add that following the 
meeting here last year our representative, 
Mr. Steve Stesco, in our Sault Ste, Marie 
office, through Dennis Abernot, offered and 
made arrangements that if he had any per- 
son employed in a scarping operation who 
had a claim, an incident, to come into the 
office and we would have ‘a statement taken, 
giving all the details, to assist in the adjudi- 
cation of the claim. That arrangement still 
stands with the union in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Hon. Mr. Don’t forget to call 
me, Sir. 


Mr. Wildman: I won’t forget. 


Alexander: Aren’t we impor- 


Alexander: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Davidson, at long last 
you are next. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I was starting to get 
impatient. I think it will be noted, Mr. Chair- 
man, that unlike some, I am blessed with a 
great deal of patience. I would like to raise 
first with the chairman of the board—and 
some discussion took place a little earlier on 
it—why claimants to the board have a little 
reluctance on occasion to trust board doctors. 
T would like to raise with you an incident 
that occurred just yesterday. Perhaps it will 
give you some idea why some injured workers 
in this province not only have very little 
faith in doctors at the board, but have very 
little faith in the operations of the board 
itself. 

This particular claimant had an appoint- 
ment for a pension assessment ‘at two o’clock 
in the Bloor Street offices on the 14th floor. 
In order to make that appointment, the lady 
left the community in which she lived at ap- 
proximately 10 am., arrived in Toronto, had 
her lunch and mide sive Mbatsholwasiat 
the office at the appropriate time. One of the 
assistants of one of the members went over 
to be with her because she was rather nerv- 
ous as it was her first time down. 

On arrival, the assistant couldn’t see the 


woman and went to the receptionist and 


asked whether the claimant had arrived. She 
mentioned her name and the place from 
which she had come. The receptionist said 
the claimant was there and at the moment 
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was in the washroom. When the claimant 
returned, the assistant met her and they sat 
there, assuming of course that the reception- 
ist, given that she knew who the person was, 
had taken the time to check her in, if that 
is the proper term. 

An hour went by and at this point the 
assistant was getting a little teed off, it might 
be said. She went over to the receptionist and 
said, “What the hheck is going on here? The 
appointment was for two o'clock and my 
claimant is here. Why are we not seeing the 
doctor?” The receptionist said, “She hasn’t 
checked in as yet.” She let this woman sit 
there al] this time. 


9:50 p.m. 

She finally got herself checked in and an- 
other hour went by. It was now four o’clock 
in the afternoon and they were still sitting 
there. Again, at this point, the assistant went 
to the receptionist and said, “What the heck 
is going on?” She said the doctor this lady 
was supposed to see had left. 

I suspect that you just leave them sitting 
there. Nobody said anything so they had to 
find a stand-in doctor. This doctor looked at 
this lady for three minutes. She had come 
from a place a good distance away from 
here and had sat in an office for two hours 
waiting to be looked at. The doctor she 
originally was supposed to see apparently 
had taken off so she had a stand-in doctor. 
We later found out he is supposedly a senior 
consultant and he looked at her for three 
minutes, 

This lady’s problem was that she had in- 
jured one of her fingers, her index finger I 
guess, and her thumb quite severely. She 
had skin grafting and that wasn’t holding 
properly. It kept breaking open and she was 
having a great deal of difficulty. She is back 
at work and has been for quite some time. I 
think the injury happened five or six years 
ago. She is now working in a place where 
they do bookbinding and she has to work 
with her hands so much that the company 
she works for supplies her with a white glove 
every day to help try to protect her fingers. 

The doctor who looked at her—for three 
minutes—actually said to her that there was 
very little he could do about it, Her finger 
and her thumb were still there and he would 
be much more interested had it been an 
amputation. The claimant was totally dis- 
gusted and insulted that she had sat there 
that long, she had been looked at for only 
three minutes and then the doctor had said 
that to her. 

That is one of the reasons the claimants 
have very little faith in board doctors and 


very little faith in the operations of the 
board. This was a woman who had come 
down here hoping to get some assistance— 
to put her hand back in a condition that | 
would allow her to work without its breaking | 
open all the time. That’s the kind of answer 
that she got. I intend to write to you about 
this and I intend to give you the name of 
the doctor involved, I don’t know the name_ 
of the receptionist, unfortunately. 
Hon. Mr. Alexander: We will find out. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I most certainly hope 
you will, but I will write to you officially 
with a complaint regarding this matter. I 
just wanted to follow along on what Mr. 
Johnson had said as to some of the things. 
about the doctors at the board and the re- 
luctance of some of the claimants. 

Do you realize what this woman is going 
to feel like if she’s ever told again to come’ 
back to the compensation board to be as-— 
sessed by a doctor? | 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I can well imagine. — 

Mr. M. Davidson: She certainly isn’t go- 
ing to be in too much of a hurry to get! 
back there. | 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I am glad you raised | 
it. We don’t want to prejudge it— ; 

Mr. M. Davidson: This happened yester- ) 
day. I drove the woman from Cambridge: 
into Toronto and it was my assistant who, 
was there at the time this happened— | 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: I am glad you have 
‘had the opportunity to bring it to my atten- | 
tion this evening. I hope you will send me’ 
that letter as soon as you can. 

Mr. M. Davidson: I will have it in the’ 
mail for you tomorrow, let me assure you. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I don’t want to pre-| 
judge anything, but on the surface, the type’ 
of thing you were talking about—I think’ 
we would all agree here this evening—is’ 
unacceptable. Obviously there is a problem) 
there somewhere and we have to get down! 
to the bottom of it. I hope you will give. 
me the name of the claimant and the time. . 
By that, we would be able to see who the 
receptionist was and who the doctor was’ 
and we will certainly look into it. i] 


| 

Mr. M. Davidson: I would be more than’ 
pleased to do that. I think I can give you! 
the doctor’s name in the letter. | 
Hon. Mr. Alexander: Yes, all right. 
Mr. Martel: I wanted to raise a point with) 
respect to whether or not it is possible to 
improve the communications. This case now: 
concerned a finger but I can relate it to’ 
the problem of long-term back disabilities: 






















and so on where an assessment is made in 
a couple of minutes. 

Is there not some way the doctors can 
spend some time giving advice to workers— 
particularly those with bad backs which 
can be very severe? Could they not advise 
the worker how they arrived at it; why it 
is not necessary, if it is not, to get into a 
major medical—because most of them think 
that is what they are going for—to over- 
come that sense of frustration the workers 
experience when they are in for assessment 
and get a two- or three-minute look? Surely 
there has to be a way of taking the time to 
communicate with those workers. 

I would like to hear from Dr. McCracken 
on this point. I think the minister is inter- 
ested in this too. I for one simply don’t 
know how long it takes. I am simply trying 
to find out what transpires and why it is so 
quick and if it is possible to do it that 
quickly. 

Dr. McCracken: First of all, I think you 
must appreciate that at the present time, 
when a person comes in for an examination 
for residual permanent impairment or for a 
general examination by one of our other 
medical services physicians, we do not 
punch a clock when the examination starts 
and finishes. 

Possibly this might be something we 
might be forced to do to demonstrate what 
the average length of the examination is. I 
aate to go in that direction, I must confess, 
secause this becomes very mechanized. It is 
very distasteful as far as I am concerned. 
‘As far as the physicians’ carrying out of 
permanent impairment examinations is con- 
verned, this is all they do from 8:30 in the 
norning until 4:30 in the evening or from 
‘ight in the morning until four, depending 
pon when they start and when they com- 
4 their work. Their average case load is 








vetween eight and 10 cases per day com- 
yared with a family physician whose case- 
oad can run as high as 100. 

I can tell you that they are not sitting 
Ttound reading magazines. They are reading 
les and examining X-rays as part of the 
yreparatory work before they see these 
veople. Having gone through that, I suppose 
(ou would argue that they then have their 
houghts in place. They know the history 
f the injury, they know all the details that 
ave led up to the person coming down to 
e examined, they know what operations 
ney have had, they know what medical 
pinons have been expressed subsquent to 
ae operation and subsequent to the return 
> work. 
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So they do not have to go into a long in- 
quiry with the patient, detailing when the 
accident happened, and what happened after 
that and when the patient had his or her 
first operation and second overation and so 
forth. That is unnecessary and that cuts down 
the actual examination time by a consider- 
able amount, if you bear in mind that when 
an outside surgical consultant carries out a 
consultation, in many instances this will con- 
sume up to half to three quarters of an hour. 

By and large, this is not necessary because 
that has been done long before the patient 
ever arrives in the examining room. What 
does happen is that they are specifically in- 
structed they are to elicit from the patient 
what they visualize the patient’s current 
problems to be. This is important. We must 
know from the patient what his or her prob- 
lems are at the time of examination to verify 
the medical documentation on file and to 
make a determination whether the documen- 
tation is underplaying or overplaying the 
problem so as to put the whole problem into 
perspective. Following that, an examination 
is carried out. 

If it is a finger amputation or if it is a fin- 
ger injury with residual stiffness of a joint or 
if it is a limited skin grafting procedure, the 
examination is limited to that part. There is 
absolutely no way someone who is expert in 
carrying out an examination can spend one 
hour looking at a finger or looking at a skin 
graft of two or three inches in diameter. 
There’s absolutely no way. There is only so 
much observation, examination and_ testing 
one can Carry out. 


10 p.m. 


In that instance I can well visualize that 
any of my medical staff can carry out the 
appropriate examination in no more than 
three minutes. As a matter of fact, if he took 
more than three minutes I would say he was 
wafiling in his evaluation. It depends upon 
the circumstance. 


Mr. Martel: But at that stage, the stage 
where the examination has been conducted, 
surely it is incumbent upon the doctor to 
explain to the worker not so much the degree 
of disability but what that person can en- 
visage for the future in terms of the dis- 
ability, what the limitations areP I’ve seen 
doctors ‘who draw little diagrams and ex- 
plain to patients what the disability is all 
about. I realize it would take a little more 
time, but surely it would be a lot more 
humane to do that than just to take a look 
at it and say: “It’s not bad. We'll give you 
10 per cent. Goodbye.” : 
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They don’t understand their problem. I’m 
not suggesting it is callousness, but surely 
you have to communicate with the individual 
on the situation and explain to him, not m 
medical jargon but in terms that he can grab 
hold of, what his disability is all about. 


Dr. McCracken: Mr. Martel, I completely 
agree with what you're saying. Dr. Ehlers is 
the senior permanent disability consultant, 
and when I discuss this matter with him on 
any number of occasions he points out, and 
rightfully so, that so far as he and his staff 
of eight other physicians are concerned, they 
must deal with each case as an individual 
case. In clinical practice, this is what all 
doctors must do. 

There are some patients who have cancer 
and you know in talking to them and in 
discussing the case they are the type of per- 
sons you are going to have to tell they have 
cancer. There’s another type with whom you 
know the worst thing you could do is tell 
them they have cancer, because this would 
be totally devastating and crippling to them. 
This is an individual judgement and decision 
that each doctor must make. 

This is exactly what Dr. Ehlers continues 
to tell his staff. They must handle each case 
as an individual case, they must make a 
determination as to what type of information 
they tell that patient, and if a patient asks, 
they have a responsibility to respond to the 
question. As far as I’m aware, they do. 

As for the doctor saying, “Yes, you have 
a 10 per cent pension,” as far as I’m con- 
cerned none of my doctors has told any 
patients that they have a 10 per cent pen- 
sion. That is not their area of responsibility. 
That’s the area of responsibility of Mr. 
Kerr’s pension claims adjudication staff. 

They see the patient following the exami- 
mation and they are the persons, having dis- 
cussed the matter with my medical staff, 
with the doctor who has carried out the ex- 
amination, who sit down with the patient 
and say: ““You have been examined by the 
doctor and this is what he has carried out 
by way of evaluation. We are going to look 
at this and we are going to develop a pen- 
sion based upon the percentage of impair- 
ment you have, having discussed this matter 
with the doctor.” The doctor does not, nor 
should he, say the individual has a 10 per 
cent pension. That’s not the role of the med- 
ical staff. 


Mr. Martel: But surely it is the role of the 


medical staff to explain to the man what his 
problem is. | 


Dr. McCracken: Indeed it is. There’s no 
question at all, Mr. Martel, that if a patient 


were to ask any of my medical staff, they 
have a responsibility to tell the patient. They 
also have a responsibility to evaluate each 
individual patient and they have to make a 
judgement decision as to what the person 
should know and what the person should not 
know. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: They can do that in three 
to five minutes? 

Dr. McCracken: Yes. | 

Mr. T. P. Reid: I have people coming 
1,200 miles. They go in and in three minutes 
they're told to bend over and— 


Dr. McCracken: The examination goes fa 
beyond being told to bend over. This is ar 
interpretation that obviously someone ha: 
placed on the examination. I can assure you 
that in a back case there is far more to i 
than saying, “Walk across the room ant 
bend over.” On top of that, I would subaih 
that the distance the person comes has ni) 
bearing on the duration of the medica’ 
examination. | 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Mr. Martel’s point is tha’ 




















the minister, who is— 
Mr. T. P. Reid: A compassionate person) 


Mr. Martel: I put it to the minister: whe! 
you had patients with some problem whic; 
would cause a physical impairment, woul) 
you take the time to tell them how that wai 
going to affect them and what the impair 
ment was—I am dealing primarily with Sud 
bury patients with low back injuries—so tha} 
they understood? Would you take the tim) 
with your patient to explain that to hi! 
carefully? | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think most physiciar/ 
would. | 

Mr. Martel: That is all I am asking. Whi) 
Dr. ‘McCracken said is, “if the patient asks 
I am not questioning whether the patiet/ 
asks, because most of them come down thew 
and, as I think Mr. Johnson pointed out, the) 
are apprehensive to start with; you are mi 
talking about sophisticated, professional per’ 
ple who think they should ask, but abov/ 
ordinary working people who go in, get tl! 
examination and that is that. I think ye 
have to explain what that impairment mea’ 
to them and how it affects them. Witho’ 
that, I think you are going to have that mi 
trust and that sense of just passing the: 
through like sausages through a factory. ° 









































| Mr. Chairman: Mr. Lupusella, do you 
‘ave a particular point, sir? 

Mr. Lupusella: Yes, honestly and truly. 
Mr. Chairman: A very short one. 

| Mr. Lupusella: Dr. McCracken, you pre- 
yiously stated that the function of the 
aedical examination is for the medical 
jficer to visualize the problem, is that 


| Mr. Lupusella: Do you also agree with 
's that the percentage of the disability of 
nm injured workman is assessed through the 
content of the medical reports which are 


the board’s file? 
| Dr. McCracken: In part only. 
Mr. Lupusella: In part. 


Dr. McCracken: In some instances, 100 
ver cent. Each year, about 1,500 cases are 
ssessed solely according to the contents of 
he medical reports filed by the treating 
yhysician, and there is no examination in- 
ut from any of my medical staff. 

Mr. Lupusella: I am talking about the 
ctual visit, about the medical examination 
r pension purposes only. You said that 
e medical staff is already aware of the 
roblems of an injured workman, and that 
his is the main reason why the medical 
taff is spending little time with the injured 
yorkman. That is what you stated. 

~Dr. McCracken: Mr. Lupusella, I ex- 
lained what went on before the examina- 
on, but I did not say that they spent little 
me with the injured worker. I pointed out 
aat during an eight-hour day, with time 
for lunch at noon and a break for coffee, 
ney examine eight to 10 patients. What I 
saying is that the average examination 
far longer in duration than an average 
xamination in an average, busy general 
ractitioner’s office, by any stretch of the 
nagination. 

In other words, they are seeing only eight 
> 10 patients per day and they are pre- 
ring the data for the files for the next 
ays examination. If you accept the fact 
vat it takes an equal amount of time to 
epare the files for the next day’s examina- 
ons, that means they have four hours in 
ach day in which to examine eight to 10 
atients. That works out to about a mini- 
tum of 20 minutes to 30 minutes per 
atient; indeed, this is what the average 
me does work out to be. 

Mr. Lupusella: Let me be frank with you. 
hen is the percentage of the disability of 
ie injured workman determined, at the 
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time of the examination, or before, at the 
time when the medical officer is going 
through the contents of the medical reports 
on file? I am talking about percentage of 
disability, that is, the rate. 

Dr. McCracken: In the 1,500 cases in 
which the decision is made, that rating can 
be carried out without having the man 
examined. My medical staff has no input 
at all. That is a decision that is made 
strictly by Mr. Kerr’s claims adjudication 
staff. They are the people who determine 
what the per cent disability, that is, the 
per cent pension, will be. 

10:10 p.m. 
Mr. Lupusella: Based on what? 


Dr. McCracken: Based on the medical data 
that is in the file from the treating physicians, 
the family physician ‘and the specialist when 
a specialist is involved. 


Mr. Lupusella: Don’t you agree then that 
the medical examination, when a person is 
called by the board for pension purposes, is 
becoming useless? 

Dr. McCracken: No, not at all. 


Mr. Lupusella: So what is the funition of 
itP 

Dr. McCracken: The majority of cases are 
of such complexity that they must be ex- 
amined by one of my permanent disability 
medical staff due to the fact that there is a 
multiplicity of injury. There is a multiplicity 
of treatment, there is a multiplicity of treat- 
ing agents, that is, more than one doctor. In 
order to evaluate the problems it is necessary 
to carry out an examination in order to reach 
a degree of residual impairment. Without 
that, there is nothing in the file in those cases 
that will be of any real assistance to Mr. 
Kerr’s staff in establishing the basis for a 
pension. 

Mr. Chairman: The question has been 
asked. Mr. Reid, you have a supplementary? 

Mr. M. Davidson: I have one more ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman: I know you have, but we 
are on a supplementary. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: My question is relatively 
the same. Dr. McCracken has indicated that 
the distance people come has nothing to do 
with the time spent on them. I would agree, 
within certain limits. But my friend from 
Sudbury East has raised a problem that I 
see as one of the major ones. That is, people 
do come from a long distance, Dr. McCrack- 
en, in my case, 1,200 miles. They come down 
and are seen and I am willing to say, for 
differences of argument, all right, when they 
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tell me it is five minutes, it may be 20 min- 
utes. But they come 1,200 miles and they 
go home no wiser than when they came. 

They are not necessarily interested in what 
their degree of pension or percentage of pen- 
sion is going to be, They want to bloody well 
know what is wrong with them. Are they 
going to be able to work, which the large 
majority of them are concerned about, are 
they going to be able to carry on a reason- 
ably normal life? That is their problem, not 
the percentage of pension they may get. 

But 90 per cent of the people who talk to 
me say they come down to Toronto, they 
go, not necessarily to one of your staff, per- 
haps to some other professional the board 
has on retainer or whatever, and they go 
home having no concept of what their family 
doctor has said. In my area at least it is a 
GP. We don’t have that many specialists. 
Often they don’t see a specialist until they 
come down here. But they and their families 
want to know what is the matter with them, 
what degree of impairment they have and 
how it is going to affect their whole and total 
lives. They don’t get that from the board. 

I have been in politics 13 years and I have 
found that most people want to know where 
they are at. They can cope if they know 
what their problems are, but they can’t cope 
with not knowing what kind of physical or, 
in some cases, mental health they are in. 
This, to me, has to be one of the most single 
important problems the board has. 

My friend from Sudbury East was correct 
when he talked about you, or your staff, and 
the specialists not telling people what is the 
matter with them. I understand the bureauc- 
racy of the thing; that somebody writes out 
a report and it goes into Mr. Kerr’s people 
and they look at it in black and white and 
they say, “Ah yes, so and so said.” I could 
probably rhyme off, after 13 years, all the 
medical jargon about the lumbar disc and all 
the rest of it almost as well as the doctor, but 
that does not help the person who comes in. 

Time has to be spent with these people 
explaining to them the extent of their injury 
as opposed to just what their degree of 
pension is going to be. Somebody has to 
tell them: “You have this problem with your 
leg or your back or your arm. You are only 
going to be able to function in this way or 
that way, or you are not going to be able to 
function. Somebody has to tell them that. 
Nobody tells them all throuch the system. 
The doctors at the local level do not feel 
themselves professional enough or capable 
enough to say, “This is your problem.” They 
usually say, “We will send you to the board 


in Toronto and you can either see the 
board’s doctors or a specialist on retainer.” : 

'They come here and go through that, 
Then they go home and are no wiser. Their 
families are no wiser. Their employer is no 
wiser. Their MPP is no wiser. Nobody can 
understand the reports when they do come > 
out from the board. Somebody thas to si 
down with these. people. That is where the 
counselling, I say to Mr. Alexander, the 
follow-up procedures and everything are so_ 
important but are being completely and | 
utterly neglected. Pt 

I know the minister has all the figures . 
about the thousands of people that have to 
be seen. But we are not doing that essential 
job of telling people what their problem is » 
and how we see it is going to affect 
them, apart from the money aspect, which 
nobody denies is important. They essentially 
want to know how healthy they are. What | 
can they do? How can they carry on? Can | 
they do their job? | 

They come down and go to Downsview | 
or go to the Waldorf-Astoria. The irony of | 
the situation is that people who have these - 
problems stay at the Waldorf-Astoria. Any- | 
body who knows that place knows that is | 
really ironic. Nobody tells them. I apologize, | 
because the essence of about 10 minutes is | 
just what the member for Sudbury East 
said, “Why does somebody not tell them 
what condition they are in before they go | 
home?” It is not fair for a report to go from | 
your specialist, whether it be with the | 
board or otherwise, to Mr. Kerr’s operation, | 
when the only person who does not know | 
what is going on is the injured workman. | 

He never knows. He gets a letter from | 
the board three weeks or six weeks later if | 
he is lucky, saying, “We have diagnosed | 
you, blah, blah, blah.” It does not tell them \ 
whether he can lift, whether he can walk, | 
whether he cen lie down, whether he can 
make love to his wife or, if it is a woman, | 
her husband, or whomever. Am I making | 
any impression on you, Dr. McCracken? 


Mr. Chairman: I think the question has. } 
been asked, Mr. Reid. | 


Mr. T. P. Reid: About 15 minutes ago, 


| 
yes, A) 


Dr. McCracken: First of all, you made > 
mention of being examined by physicians — 
other than the physicians in the permznent | 
disability staff. These obviously would be « 
outside consultants, as you have indicated. | 
You made mention of the fact that, in your } 
opinion, in many instances the family | 
physician might not feel that he is capable 
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' arriving at a diagnosis, and so forth. I 
ally would have to challenge you on that 
ecause I think the family physician in 
ntario today is a very well trained pro- 
ssional. I would submit that he has a 
orking diagnosis from day one. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Why do they come down 
sre then? 


Dr. McCracken: He is capable and has 
1 ‘ethical responsibility to communicate 
ith his patient, whether that patient hap- 
ens to be a Workmen’s Compensation 
oard case or any other patient who is seek- 
g his services. He has an ethical respon- 
bility to tell the patient he is referred for 
1 orthopaedic consultation or any other 
pe of consultation to a neurosurgeon, to 
1 internist, or whatever. The vast majority 
- outside consultations are made by the 
eating family physician and not by the 
yard. I would like to make that very clear. 
Mr. T. P. Reid: Yes, because they feel 
ey cannot deal with it. 


Dr. McCracken: No, they do not feel they 
unnot deal with it, but they want to make 
we that they are not overlooking any 
roblem. Remember, when the time comes 
at a case is referred to a specialist con- 
tant, that indicates that something is 
rong, that that patient has not recovered 
ad has not been able to return to work. 
he family physician is now starting to seek 
(pert opinion as to what should be done 
wther. This is the correct and_ proper 
‘ing to do. 

0:20 p.m. 

Whether or not the outside consultant 
mmunicates with the patient, as I told Mr. 
fartel, is an individual decision at that 
me by that doctor. There are some 


——— “= 
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patients—and I can speak from 21 years of 
experience—where you get a distinct sensa- 
tion that you know exactly how you are 
going to be able to communicate with them. 
There are other patients with whom you 
know you actually cannot or should not 
communicate, but they have to get the story 
somewhere. Somewhere is that person who 
has the responsibility for the total patient 


care and that is the family physician. 


There are some consultants who will 
evaluate a case and who will say to the 
patient: “Thank ‘you very much. I ‘have 
completed my examination. I will be send- 
ing my report to your doctor and a copy to 
the board.” What he is saying at that point 
in time is: “I am not prepared to tell you 
the bad news or the good news or, whatever. 
I think I should send my consultation re- 
port to your doctor or maybe even phone 
him as well and discuss the matter with 
him to see what course we should take in 


~ communicating with you, the patient.” That 


is what he is really saying. This is one of 
the great reasons they do not communicate. 

Mr. Chairman: We will ‘have to adjourn, 
gentlemen. There is a vote upstairs. I have 
ta apologize to Mr. Van Horne and Mr. 
Davidson for not being able to get them on. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: They haven’t rung any 
bells, have they? I don’t think there is a 
vote, is there? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Jim Mackenzie just came 
in and said there was. 

Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry, we should have 
had another eight minutes here, but unfor- 
tunately the clock has run out. I’ve done 
my best. 


The committee adjourned at 10:23 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The committee met at 8:10 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. l. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. I presume our first item of business 
_will be a statement from you, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I welcome opposition critics from the 
Liberal Party back for another exciting year 
of ministry estimates. My parliamentary 
assistant, who is just coming through the 
door, is Gordon Smith. One of my new critics 
from the NDP is Mr. David Cooke. 

Are you replacing Mr. Di Santo in that 
responsibility? 

Mr. Cooke: I am attempting to do so. It 
will be a very difficult task. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Chairman, this is 
the third time I have had the pleasure of 
presenting the estimates of the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism and reading a long 
opening statement. 

Two years ago, I described the new stance 
and changing role to be undertaken by the 
ministry in response to changing economic 
realities. Last year, I outlined the extensive 
organizational changes which my deputy, Red 
Wilson—he is to my immediate left; you will 
all recognize him—and I had made to allow 
us to carry out our new initiatives. 

This year I am happy to report that we 
are seeing positive results—as you all knew 
we would—from our new approach and our 
new organization. I would like to deal with 
these within three broad categories: how we 
are strengthening existing industries, how we 
are attracting new investment to Ontario and 
what we are doing to prepare for the future. 
I will outline the highlights of our progress 
and plans in each of these areas. 

I would like to deal with five components 
of our program in the area of strengthening 
existing industries: the development of do- 
mestic markets, developing priority inter- 
national markets, financial support for busi- 
ness, industrial research and development and 
strengthening of key industry sectors. 


TuEspAy, OcToBER 7, 1980 


The Canadian domestic market is the key 
to our economic prosperity and our survival 
as a nation, but the Canadian common market 
has been eroding in recent years. Seven prov- 
inces have regional procurement policies, the 
mobility of labour is restricted and the flow 
of capital is obstructed through various 
channels. 


Mr. Hall: Trudeau is changing that. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: He is doing some- 
thing. He has, I am happy to say, picked up 
on the initiatives we started here about a 
year ago, 

Mr. Hall: It was all your idea? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would not say all 
of it was. 

In the economic environment of the 1980s, 
we can no longer afford this kind of provin- 
cial protectionism. Canada’s businesses will 
require access to the entire Canadian market 
to develop the economies of scale needed to 
meet foreign competition in export markets, 
in our domestic market when tariff cuts are 
phased in, and in our tourism market in the 
face of direct American competition for On- 
tario tourists. 

We have taken the initiative to open dis- 
cussions on strengthening the Canadian com- 
mon market. We have visited several prov- 
inces and will be an active advocate at the 
meeting of the federal and provincial finance 
and economic ministers in December. 

Our program to encourage the domestic 
market in the industry side of the ministry 
has six major components: identification of 
joint venture opportunities between prov- 
inces, government purchasing policies, im- 
port replacement programs, requirements of 
Canadian sourcing by industry, Shop Cana- 
dian retail programs and advocacy to help 
Canadian-owned companies compete for 
major projects. 

One of the major means of developing the 
Canadian common market is the use of joint 
venture opportunities with other provinces. 
The first concrete result of our efforts is the 
interprovincial purchasing agreement to de- 
velop the medical and hospital supply indus- 
try. Like many Canadian industries, this sec- 
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tor is fragmented, lacks specialization and is 
regionally competitive. These problems ac- 
count for the high level of import penetration 
—70 per cent or $850 million of the total 
$1.2 billion market for these products. 

The program agreed to by the provinces 
is designed to lead both suppliers and pur- 
chasers to think in nationwide terms. This 
will be accomplished primarily through per- 
sonal contacts with hospitals and manufac- 
turers. A major manufacturing opportunities 
show will also bring together the supply and 
demand sides of Canadian industry. Our aim 
in the first year of the program is modest— 
to increase the Canadian share of the market 
by $80 million. Over five years this achieve- 
ment would create thousands of new jobs. 

We are working towards additional joint 
venture opportunities in educational materials, 
production machinery and pharmaceuticals. 
Such programs produce tangible economic 
gains and! also build bridges of trust between 
the regions of this country. 

A second domestic marketing objective is 
the use of government purchasing power to 
stimulate the growth of Canadian firms. The 
combined purchasing power of Canadian gov- 
ernments at all levels is estimated at 10 per 
cent of the gross national expenditure, not in- 
cluding crown corporations which account 
for another eight per cent. 

The Ontario government offers a 10 per 
cent price preference for Canadian content 
in government purchases and encourages other 
provinces to adopt a Canada-first policy rather 
than a provincial or regional preference. 

An Ontario international task force has 
been studying other ways to use procurement 
policy to promote industrial development. It 
is scheduled to report soon on such measures 
as streamlined purchasing forms and_pro- 
cedures, more effectively deploying the Cana- 
dian content preference and extending the 
policy to crown corporations and other gov- 
ernment-funded bodies. Also under discussion 
is the review system for major purchases to 
ensure maximum Canadian content in ‘gOovern- 
ment contracts. 


Our import replacement shows also assist 
Canadian manufacturers in gaining access to 
the domestic market. The nine shows we 
sponsored in fiscal 1979-80 displayed im- 
ported components representing $209 million 
in replacement opportunities for Canadian 
suppliers. In addition, the Thunder Bay pulp 
and paper show featured a further $1.4 billion 
worth of capital goods and services required 
for industry expansion. Some 4,300 companies 
attended the exhibitions. 


The pulp and paper show was noteworthy 
in that we invited companies from other proy- 
inces to join the exhibition. More than 100 
businesses from outside Ontario accepted our 
invitation to attend. 

We are encouraging private sector initia- 
tives to promote import replacement, such as 
the national plastics industry show scheduled 
for October 22-24 at the Canadian National 
Exhibition Coliseum. This will be jointly spon- 
sored by my ministry and by the Society 
of the Plastics Industry of Canada. 

In another move to promote import replace- 
ment and interprovincial trade, Ontario has 
made Canadian sourcing a condition for re- 
ceiving major incentive grants through such 
programs as the Employment Development 
Fund. All recipients of pulp and paper grants 
from the fund, for example, will have been 
required to procure more than 85 per cent of 
their capital goods requirements from Cana- 
dian suppliers. This means $1.1 billion worth 
of goods and services will be sourced by the 
industry in Canada. 

For the past three years the ministry has 
been pursuing a major drive to boost domestic 
sales through the Shop Canadian program. 
With a total budget of $3.4 million, the 
program has focused on three target groups— 
consumers, retailers, and manufacturers. Re- 
search indicates our radio, outdoor and print 
advertising investment is succeeding in shift- 
ing consumer attitudes. Of the 290,000 new 
jobs created in Ontario over the last two 
years, 104,000 were in manufacturing—obvi- 
ously, we believe, a result of increased de- 
mand for Canadian-made goods. 

To enhance the promotional impact, we 
gave the campaign a regional focus this year. 
Co-ordinated thrusts through radio, print and 
mall displays highlighted intensive one-month 
campaigns in the 10 major shopping areas of 
the province. We endeavoured to persuade 
manufacturers to support the consumer cam- 
paign by marketing and promoting their goods 
as Canadian-made. To this end, we have dis- 
tributed over 85 million free made-in-Cana- 
da labels. Approximately 1,000 companies are 
now using these labels. 


8:20 p.m. 


A major objective in the fina] year of the 
campaign has been to help the private sector 
undertake Shop Canadian programs on their 
own. We are working with manufacturers, re- 
tailers and trade associations to continue shop- 
ping mall] displays, labelling and point of 
purchase displays on their own initiative in 
the months ahead. 

A sixth initiative in domestic marketing is 
Our active advocacy role with the federal 
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government, other Ontario ministries, govern- 
ment agencies and the private sector to help 
Canadian suppliers faced with foreign com- 
petition. Acting as a troubleshooter for 
business, we are pressing for the awarding of 
specific contracts to domestic firms where 
price and quality are competitive. 

Some examples: We saved 500 jobs by 
helping Allis-Chalmers Canada Limited ob- 
tain a $2.8 million contract to provide grind- 
ing mills for Rio Algom Limited on approval 
of Ontario Hydro. This gave Allis-Chalmers 
the chance to win the contract over Japanese 
competitors. 

Our ministry was instrumental in having 
the seat purchase for the new Massey Hall 
redirected to Irwin Seating Canada Limited. 
An original contract signed with American 
-Seating of Grand Rapids, Michigan, would 
have taken most of the work to the United 
States. While Irwin is also foreign owned, 
awarding it the contract would give most of 
the jobs to Canadian workers. 

We are working with Consolidated Com- 
puter Incorporated which is seeking a $65,000 
contract with the Ministry of Government 
Services. Having provided satisfactory serv- 
ice for the past five years, CCI was unable to 
bid on a new tender because of a new pro- 
gramming requirement. We are now helping 
them meet that requirement. 

We responded, to the tube-turn division of 
Chemitron in a matter of $80,000 duty draw- 
back. The company had to ship two million 
pounds of special steel to the US for pro- 
cessing since no Canadian facility existed to 
do the forming. When the shipment was re- 
turned, duty was paid on value added, plus 
material costs. Application for duty remis- 
sion was denied by customs and excise. The 
ministry aided the company in an application 
for a special review and we do expect a 
favourable ruling. 

The Canadian Red Cross wanted to award 
a contract for the refractionation of blood! 
plasma to an American company. We are 
participating in meeting with the Red Cross, 
the Ontario Ministry of Health and other 
provinces to keep this contract with a Cana- 
dian company. 

Mr. Hall: I do not mean to interrupt too 
much but how did you make out with the 
Liquor Control Board of Ontario on its com- 
puter stuff, on the Canadian company? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The LCBO ended up 
cancelling or deferring the award of that 
contract in favour of another expenditure 
they were making. I think the LCBO intends 
to retender that. 


Mr. Hall: They have not had anything this 
fall. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, they cancelled. 


Mr, Eakins: A Canadian firm might very 
well still be in the ball park, then. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, I think we will 
succeed in keeping a Canadian firm there. 

These are typical examples. My ministry 
will continue to act systematically and ag- 
gressively as an advocate of Canadian sup- 
pliers and a defender of Canadian jobs. 

The domestic market is particularly vital 
to our tourist industry. We have emphasized 
the Ontario market in our 1980-81 tourism 
marketing plan. As you know, for the first 
time we have combined all provincial adver- 
tising and promotional efforts in tourism 
under a single banner, “Ontario—Yours to 
Discover!” 

The prime target for the first time is the 
Ontario resident. Our market research re- 
vealed a tremendous appetite among On- 
tarians for more information about their own 
province as well as a widespread feeling that 
Ontario could bring new zest and flair to its 
promotional efforts. 

Our own residents account for almost two 
thirds of tourism expenditures in this prov- 
ince. The “Ontario—Yours to Discover!” cam- 
paim is designed to reach this key domestic 
market. 

We have almost doubled our budget for 
tourism advertising, promotion and publica- 
tions since 1977, going from $6.5 million 
three years ago to $11 million this year. 

We increased the tourism marketing in- 
vestment by $3.5 million this year to back a 
multimedia advertising campaign. Television 
was used to establish the theme, with radio 
offering timely information on upcoming 
events and regional attractions. We used 
newsprint as the major media to stimulate 
and sustain interest promoting resorts, tours, 
events, attractions, fishing, cities and the 
economies of an Ontario vacation. 

As part of the program to sell the impor- 
tance of.tourism in the north, major efforts 
were undertaken to promote the northern 
Ontario experience, hunting and fishing vaca- 
tions and attractions. The ministry partici- 
pated for the first time in sports shows in 
major US border cities. In addition, northern 
Ontario attractions were promoted through 
magazines, newspapers and radio in the im- 
portant midwestern US market. 

An exciting “Ontario—Yours to Discover!” 
magazine was distributed for the first time to 
more than three million Ontario homes as a 
newspaper insert or through direct mail dis- 
tribution. Based on our popular Traveller’s 
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Encyclopaedia format, it highlighted the in- 
troduction of the “Ontario—Yours to Dis- 
cover!” campaign this spring. 

Travel counselling is another effective sell- 
ing tool in reaching the domestic market. 
The ministry operates 12 year-round travel 
information centres across the province and a 
number of seasonal centres. We have up- 
graded and expanded the network with a 
new centre in Fort Erie, the remodelling of 
the Barrie centre and new centres opening 
this year in West Lorne and Odessa. 

Travellers are taking advantage of our 
counselling services. So far in 1980 we have 
recorded a 14 per cent jump in inquiries 
received by telephone, mail or through our 
head office travel centres, Inquiries handled 
by the remaining travel centres are up two 
per cent. In the last nine months almost 
900,000 inquiries were answered. 

Quebec is another new target of our 
domestic thrust. We are establishing a year- 
round advertising presence there for the first 
time under the translated theme “L’Ontario— 
a decouvrir.” 


Mr. Eakins: Do you want to try that again? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will see how it 
comes out in Hansard. 


Mr. Hall: Is that “yours to discover”? I 
am not bilingual. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It has a very hidden 
message. You would be shocked to discover 
what is says. 

Bilingual telephone lines have been added 
to our counselling service. Many of our 
travel publications are now available in 
French language media 

As in the industry side of the ministry, we 
have made a concerted effort to help build 
bridges with other provinces, rather than 
compete. Ontario and Quebec have joined 
over the last year on major promotional 
tours through Europe and in the United 
States to encourage people to come to Can- 
ada. 

‘On developing international markets: One 
of the most critical challenges facing On- 
tario’s economy is that of decreasing our 
trade imbalance. I have described our effort 
to strengthen Canadian industry in the do- 
mestic market. Let me turn now to our 
initiatives to develop international markets. 

In the area of tourism we have made a 
concerted effort in international markets 
where the incentive is highest to travel to 
Ontario. The United States, particularly 
those areas within a tank of gas of Ontario 
and the emerging markets of western Europe 
and Japan were prime targets for our promo- 
tional efforts. 


ibe 


The new “Ontario—Yours to discover!” pro- 
eram was advertised and travel writers from 
major American dailies and television pro- 
grams were encouraged to come to Ontario. 

Mr. Hall: “Encouraged.” Does that mean 
paid to come to Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, we do not have 
to pay people. 

Mr. Hall: I am just asking. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do you want to know 
what it translates into? 


Mr. Hall: No. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: John will tell you. 
He knows a lot of people there. 

Mr. Hall: When you say they are encour- 
aged to come, I am asking were they paid to 
come? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The travel writers? 


Mr. Hall: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will get that with — 
our tourism estimates. 

Mr. Hall: You may forget, the speech is so 
long. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I heard you have a 
very good memory. 

New officers were stationed in New York 
and Chicago to sell Ontario travel destina- 
tions to the travel trade. Our ministry has 
taken exhibit space in major tourism trade 
shows in the United Kingdom and Germany 
and will lead major tourism trade missions to 
these shows. I hope I can attend some of 
them myself. 

Mr. Cooke: I think the committee should 
go. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: If your caucus can — 
put the money together I would be happy to 
take you. | 

On the industry side, I announced in May 
details of the Ontario government’s new trade 
action plan, Export 80s, designed to provide 
a greatly improved package of provincial 
pire for the export activity of Ontario 


I would like to review briefly what has 
happened since the Export 80s strategy was 
announced and outline some new initiatives — 
we are undertaking, ’ 

One of the primary components of Export 
80s involved our decision to increase the 
level of financial support for Ontario ex- 
porters. Specifically, I indicated that we 
would be doubling the resources allocated 
for export assistance by the Ontario develop- 
ment corporations. 

Lines of credit to a maximum of $1 mil- 
lion are now available to individual firms to 
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finance production for export markets and 
export receivables. 

Already this year 52 Ontario companies 
have been provided with more than $15 mil- 
lion in credit lines to help them undertake 
major new export marketing initiatives. This 
brings to nearly 100 the number of small 
Ontario manufacturers who are currently re- 
ceiving assistance in their export activities 
under our export support loan program. 

We expect the Ontario development cor- 
porations will have committed $25 million 
under this program by the end of fiscal 
1980-81. 


8:30 p.m. 


The second objective of Export 80s was to 
focus trade promotion activities to improve 
both the services we offer to Ontario ex- 
porters and the return on our investment, We 
have developed a list of 90 key firms which 
will receive priority attention for government 
support. We have also redefined our list of 
target markets—countries that hold the great- 
est promise for expanded Canadian exports. 

Our trade mission program has been re- 
organized to reflect these priorities. Of the 
38 missions we have scheduled this year, 
four will go to the United States, 13 to 
Latin America, 11 to fast-developing markets 
in the Pacific rim and Africa, and 10 to 
Europe. 

In 1979-80 the estimated sales from 26 
trade missions totalled $42 million, a high 
return on our $750,000 international market- 
ing budget. For the first six months of the 
current fiscal year, projected sales have al- 
ready reached $47.8 million. 

The benefits to individual firms can be 
spectacular. One company secured a $2.5 
million contract as the result of a single 
tip to Mexico last June. An 11-company 
nission to Latin America in April landed 
orders for an estimated $15 million worth of 
mining equipment. The 11 companies on last 
January's mission to Australia—which the 
ninister accompanied, I might add—are fore- 
casting total sales of $4 million. 

We have also extended our selective ap- 
proach to trade fairs and exhibitions. We are 
10w participating in those specialized func- 
ions that are of specific interest to key 
Intario ‘industries. 

_ For example, 35 Ontario auto parts manu- 
acturers travelled to Geneva last spring— 
igain in the company of the minister, I might 
idd—to participate in Sitev, the world’s 
imary automotive exhibition. This month 
in Ontario mission is participating in the 
\ustralian International Engineering Exhibi- 
ion in Sydney and there will be strong repre- 
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sentation from our province at the second 
Middle East Building and Construction In- 
dustry Show in Bahrain. 

To ensure more effective technology trans- 
fer and increased compatibility with domestic 
research and development activity our tech- 
nology missions are now being co-ordinated 
by the Ontario Research Foundation. For 
example, ORF has recently arranged for re- 
presentatives of Ontario’s glass manufactur- 
ing industry to participate in a 12-day visit 
to three European countries to gain access 
to the most advanced technology in glass 
manufacturing. 

A third key objective of Export 80s was to 
stimulate exports by smaller Ontario firms. 

In addition to the increased financial sup- 
port available through the Ontario develop- 
ment corporations, we are encouraging the 
participation of trading houses in our trade 
missions. For example, a mission comprised 
exclusively of trading houses will be visiting 
four Asian markets this month. Among them, 
these trading houses will represent the in- 
terests of a number of smaller Ontario manu- 
facturers with export potential. 

In order to develop improved professional 
expertise in trade, trade policy, customs, 
tariffs and export marketing we are now 
operating an internship program in inter- 
national business. Nine recent graduates of 
Ontario universities are now serving in our 
foreign offices. We view this experience as 
valuable post-graduate training which will 
prove very beneficial to small firms hiring 
them upon completion of the program. 

Mr. Cooke: What did we get from the 
Republicans? Are you going to talk about the 
Republicans here, $400,000? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would be happy to 
to talk about that. I will read you Ted 
Bounsall’s letter. 

Mr. Cooke: It was not Ted Bounsall’s, 
it was mine. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, he wrote com- 
plaining that the Union Jack portion of the 
“Yours to Discover” logo was far too large. 

Mr. Cooke: I have not got a reply to my 
letter yet and it was sent in June. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We conduct entire 
studies. 

Mr. Laughren: Why did you leave it out 
of here? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Which one? 

Mr. Laughren: The Republican seduction. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will have those 
statistics for you. You will be shocked and 
overwhelmed. 
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Mr. Cooke: If I was going to be shocked 
and overwhelmed I am sure you would have 
put something in this glossy opening state- 
ment. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have got a specific 
glossy document for you on Windsor. That is 
how much we care about Windsor. We will 
have that for you. As a matter of fact, we may 
distribute widely in Windsor the results of 
the study there. 

The fourth key element of our Export 80s 
strategy involves the need for Ontario firms 
to gain wider access to international com- 
mercial law specialists. 

There is an accelerating shift in inter- 
national trade from a world of trade regu- 
lated by tariffs to one in which legalistic 
mechanisms, such as quotas, licensing ar- 
rangements and product standards, play an 
increasingly important role. The new trading 
environment is also influenced by the trend 
towards joint ventures and other types of 
business relationships in international trade. 
This suggests the need for specialists who 
can advise firms on legal issues that will affect 
their likelihood of success in international 
markets. So I do have a future after politics, 
it is a relief to know. 


Mr. Cooke: You should plan. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have my QC now, 
I am set. 

For this reason we will be funding to a 
level of $10,000 a year for a period of three 
years the establishment of a chair of inter- 
national commercial law—perhaps at the 
University of Western Ontario, I say to my 
friend who has just come into the room. 

Mr. Van Horne: I hope you are not de- 
grading my alma mater. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, I was offering 
them a plum. 


Mr. Van Horne: 
plum? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I was. We may not 
deliver that plum until next June. 

Mr. Van Horne: What are you up to? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am up to page seven. 

As a fifth key element— 

Interjections. 

MresJ. Ati aylors, Acta anattey of fact, I 
was so impressed I had to come and just 


listen to it being read. I am very, very im- 
pressed with the way it is presented. 


Mr. Laughren: It is vintage Grossman, I 
will say that. It is very impressive. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Thank you very much, 
I appreciate that. 


You were offering them a 


Mr. Van Horne: Is this your remedial read- 
ing program? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, I am trying to 


take public speaking and this is part of the 


course. 

As a fifth key element, the Export 80s 
strategy established an office of commercial 
policy. We identified a need for Ontario 
to match its new program capability with 
trade policy credibility to ensure that the 
interests of Ontario exporters are well repre- 
sented in international negotiations as well as 
in federal trade policy and program initiatives. 

To this end, we announced last May our 
intention to form an office of commercial 
policy within my ministry, This office is now 
becoming operational, enabling us to offer 
more effective assistance to firms encounter- 
ing either unfair trade practices by foreign 
competitors in the Canadian market or dis- 


criminatory treatment in foreign markets. I 
will be writing to businessmen in Ontario. 
most affected by changes in international) 
trading arrangements and tariffs to explain: 


to them in detail the services to be provided, 
by this fall. 

A sixth major Export 80s initiative was the 
establishment of a new provincial agency, the 
Ontario International Corporation. 

The principal role of OIC is to identify 
major offshore capital project opportunities 
and put together Ontario-based consortia 
combining both private and public sector 
expertise to bid on foreign contracts. 

Over the years, various ministries of the 
provincial government have developed ad- 


vanced technological expertise on capital | 
projects. Specialized skills now exist in such | 
fields as electrical power generation and | 
transmission, urban transit, educational infra- | 
environmental protection, urban 
transit and telecommunications. The challenge | 
now is to blend this public sector expertise | 
with skilled services in the private sector to | 
make effective inroads into the $100 billion 


structure, 


global capital projects market. 


Particular emphasis will be placed on the | 
systems approach to large and complex pro-— 
jects such as hospitals, schools, power plants | 
and transportation systems. As an_ inter- | 
national marketing agency, Ontario Inter- | 


national Corporation will be involved in every 


aspect of packaging the project from planning | 
and design to construction, operation and the | 


training of personnel, 
8:40 p.m. 


Early involvement in the 
ning phases will 
to identify areas 
of manufactured 





design and plan- 
also give us an opportunity — 
in which Ontario suppliers © 
products can gain access to— 


| 
) 
| 


| 
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lucrative new markets. The corporation will 
investigate opportunities, provide contacts, 
screen projects and complete preliminary risk 
analysis for companies and consortia. It will 
also act as a government-to-government agent 
for local consortia or with offshore joint ven- 
tures. 

Efforts will be concentrated on major 
capital projects coming on stream in South 
America, the Middle East, the Far East and 
selected African countries. Ontario Inter- 
national Corporation will further examine 
prospects for joint ventures between Ontario 
and Australian firms to work on projects in 
Southeast Asia. 

Ontario International Corporation has al- 
ready secured its first contract, a $100 million 
consulting contract awarded to a Canadian 
consortium for the design of the King Abdul 
Aziz University complex in Saudia Arabia. All 
of the design work will be done in Canada 
and more than 400 new jobs will be created 
over the seven year life of the contract. Since 
the university will contain almost 12,000 
housing units, this project also offers tremen- 
dous opportunities for suppliers of building 
materials, furniture and fixtures. 

In addition to the financial support provided 
to the consortium enabling it to bid success- 
fully on the contract, Ontario International 
Corporation will continue to monitor the 
project and identify future opportunities for 
Canadian suppliers. 

Ontario’s Export 80s program will help 
Ontario firms compete in international mar- 
kets. Many of the key policy levers in this 
field, however, are in the hands of the federal 
government. We are confident that our new 
initiatives, coupled with appropriate federal 
responses, can ensure the competitiveness of 
Canadian exporters in the international mar- 
ketplace of the ’80s. Specifically, we are 
urging the speedy implementation of the 
Hate’) committee recommendations to pro- 
vide increased funding, simpler procedures 
and better co-ordination between Canadian 
export services and the capacity of Canadian 
firms. 

Financial support for business: A further 
component of our efforts to strengthen our 
industries involves financial support for busi- 
ness. On a selective basis, we are prepared to 
share the risks of capital investment projects 
to ensure that they go ahead. You are familiar 
with our two main assistance vehicles, the 
Employment Development Fund, designed 
for medium and large firms, and the Ontario 
development corporations, which specialize in 
the needs of small business. 


The EDF grants support a wide spectrum 
of industrial sectors which have high employ- 
ment factors. Its assistance reaches all re- 
gions of the province, mainly benefiting 
Canadian-owned enterprises. Of the grants 
approved, to date, 30 per cent have gone to 
general manufacturing; 21.5 per cent to the 
automotive industry; 17.6 per cent to wood 
products; 8.6 per cent to high technology; 
eight per cent to textiles; 7.3 per cent to the 
electrical sector; 3.8 per cent to transporta- 
tion; and 3.2 per cent to agriculture and 
food. I will outline funding support for the 
tourism sector and! the pulp and paper indus- 
try later, 

Regionally, about 40 per cent of the funds 
have flowed into central Ontario, with the 
northern, eastern and southwestern regions 
receiving about 20 per cent each. Canadian- 
owned businesses have received 60.3 per cent 
of the funding and foreign-owned firms 39.7 
per cent. 

In its first year of existence, the Employ- 
ment Development Fund approved assistance 
of $149 million in the manufacuring and 
pulp and paper industries. This anchored 
capital investment commitments of $2.1 bil- 
lion in Ontario over the next five years. The 
projects will create or protect some 30,000 
jobs, 

The mandate of the development corpora- 
tions is to underwrite, on a selective basis, 
sound development or expansion plans by 
small businesses where funding through pri- 
vate institutions is not forthcoming. In 1979- 
80 the corporations issued 233 term loans 
and provided 70 loan guarantees, committing 
a total of $35.9 million in support of small 
business ventures. 

This year the program has been acceler- 
ated. In the first six months of this year 
offers involving 250 loans and loan ‘guaran- 
tees have been provided by the three corpo- 
rations, committing $36 million in support of 
the startup and expansion plans of small and 
medium-sized Ontario businesses. Nearly 
8,000 jobs are expected to flow from these 
investments over the next five years. New 
offices have and will be opened and the pro- 
cedures have been simplified to ensure faster 
service to viable projects. 

All regions of the province have shared in 
this accelerated activity. In the north, the 
Northern Ontario Development Corporation 
has committed more than $6 million already 
this year to support 53 business investment 
ventures. In eastern Ontario, Mr. Taylor, the 
Eastern Ontario Development Corporation 
has already committed $6.8 million to assist 
60 firms with their expansion plans. 
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Mr. J. A. Taylor: We'll get an explanation, 
I hope. I want to see the colour of your 
money, Mr. Minister. 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: It’s blue. 

Mr. Laughren: Probably red. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Semi-red. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: That’s the part I want to 
know about. It will be like the last vestige of 
free enterprise, That’s where I come from. 


Mr. Eakins: Based on these figures, you 
say $6.8 million for 60 firms. Does this in- 
clude any of the tourism facilities? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. 


Mr. Eakins: Does that include the up- 
dating, the new Tourist Redevelopment In- 
centive Program? Is that included in that or 
is that separate? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s included. 

Capital expansion assistance to smaller 
manufacturers is a major component of the 
development corporations’ activity. To date, 
107 loans providing $17.1 million in financing 
have been committed this fiscal year. The 
initial interest-free and principal deferment 
aspects of this program have provided a 
unique blend of equity and debt features. 

The program has been particularly success- 
ful in levering new investment in regions 
where capital spending has been slow, 
markets where risks are high, and! businesses 
which are undercapitalized. The $17.1 mil- 
lions committed by the corporations already 
this year will facilitate about $50 million in 
private capital investment, nearly three times 
the loan amount. Investments in the tourism 
sector will be outlined later, 


The largest part of the investment of the 
corporations will be associated with Cana- 
dian ownership and control since the small 
business sector is largely in Canadian hands. 
To promote the growth of Ontario’s domes- 
tically controlled manufacturing sector, addi- 
tional initiatives have been taken. 

I recently announced the Foreign Subsidi- 
ary Buy Back Program, which will support 
Canadians who are prepared to acquire viable 
foreign-controlled businesses which might 
otherwise be sold to other foreign interests 
or be shut down. An expansion of the de- 
velopment corporations’ venture capital loan 
program will enable more entrepreneurs to 
carry a good idea to its production stage. 

A total of $10 million on an annual basis 
has been allocated to support management 
and employee groups who are looking at 
acquiring foreign subsidiaries in Ontario. 
Direct loans up to $500,000 and loan guaran- 
tees up to $1 million are available in those 
situations where a viable business proposal 


exists. The program has stirred considerable 


interest already and the development corpor-_ 


ations are engaged in discussing a number of 
promising proposals. 

The first loan under the new program 
allowed Bradley-Fenn Enterprises to pur- 
chase the assets of Plax Canada Limited of 


Burlington, a foreign-owned manufacturer of © 


plastic bottles. Two more approved loans 
are awaiting the borrower’s acceptance. 
Earlier allocations through ODC’s regular pro- 
grams have involved Pioneer Chain-Saw of 
Peterborough, Lockwood Manufacturing of 
Brantford, and Central Wire of Perth. 
Assistance for research and development: I 


have spoken so far of marketing and finan- 


cing. While important, these functions are not 
sufficient to guarantee business success. In- 
creasingly, our prosperity is going to depend 


on high technology rather than low costs or 


tariff protection. Low-wage countries are 
making inroads into many of our traditional 


Bl 


markets and even our home market. Protec-_ 


tive barriers are being dismantled. 
This necessitates a much 


greater invest- — 


ment in research and development in this — 
country. It is important to realize, however, © 


that small manufacturers generally are not in 
a position to establish inhouse research and 
development facilities. But such companies 
can benefit from technical development serv- 
ices on a contract basis. 

Meeting this need is the mandate of the 


Ontario Research Foundation. The govern- 


ment has committed $15.4 million to the 
Ontario Research Foundation in the past four 


years. The foundation’s 310 research scien-_ | 
tists, technologists and engineers completed | 


research and development projects for 1,672 


companies last year. Among the success stories: | 
An advanced sewage treatment system for | 
shipboard use developed by Misener Trans- 


portation Limited of St. Catharines; a wood 


panel sealant developed by Norwood Products” | 
of Sault Ste. Marie; and a metal oxide spray | 
treatment developed by Daysco Limited of 


Midland. 
8:50 p.m. 


In the past year the Ontario Research 
Foundation has 


pattern-grading and marker-making service 
increases fabric utilization by one to three per 
cent, which in some operations could add 
as much as 50 per cent profit to operations. 
My ministry has introduced a financial as- 


sistance program to encourage small firms to 


utilize ORF. We now pay 90 per cent of the 
bill for technological assessment and planning 
performed by the ORF or other approved in- 


introduced a new service | 
for the textile industry. The computerized 
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stitutions to a maximum of $3,600 per firm. 
To date, 11 firms have been approved, for a 
total of $33,371. 

We have launched major initiatives to boost 
research and development in the vital auto- 
motive sector. 

First, we are establishing an auto parts 
technical centre at the ORF. This will pro- 
vide technical information on new materials 
and techniques, as well as industria] engin- 
eering services, materials testing facilities and 
training programs. I will outline further de- 
tails of this program when I discuss the future 
of the automotive industry. 

Second, we have offered financial assistance 
to Chrysler Canada Limited to bring an 
automotive R and D centre to Ontario. The 
government will provide half the financing 
for the $20 million facility, which will de- 
-velop aluminum and plastic components for 
lightweight, fuel-efficient automobiles. I 
should add that it will also, we expect, be 
dealing in lightweight steel. 


Mr. Hall: Do you have a mortgage? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Better than a mort- 
gage. If the company doesn’t make it, we own 
the building directly. We are currently work- 
ing on the legalistics of ensuring that it is not 
subject to any charge and that it is not 
brought in under the corporate umbrella of 
Chrysler in the event they go under. 

A third initiative in the area of research and 
development involves our assistance to the 
plastics industry in preparing for future de- 
mands. My ministry took a leadership role in 
getting the federal government and two other 
provincial governments to participate in a 
study to determine the feasibility of a plastics 
research institute. 

The research for the study, which I an- 
nounced in February, has been completed and 
the report will soon be released by the 
Society of the Plastics Industry in Canada. 
As part of the study, eight countries were 
studied in detail to determine what new 
techniques, products, advanced designs, in- 
novative processes and management train- 
ing programs could contribute to an advanced 
technology base for the Canadian plastics in- 
dustry. 

In addition—this is one of our most impor- 
tant initiatives-we are funding Ontario Re- 
search Foundation research on the potential 
application of microelectronics technology to 
manufacturing processes. The aim of the 
$100,000 study is to assess the awareness of 
the manufacturing industry in Ontario to 
computer-aided design and computer-aided 
manufacturing technologies, CAD/CAM, and 
to make recommendations on the meeds of 
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companies to utilize these technologies. For 
example, CAD/CAM techniques can permit 
a company to maintain short production runs 
with improved efficiency. 

If Canada is to continue to be economi- 
cally self-reliant during the 1980s and be- 
yond, we must devote the kind of money, 
manpower and resources to the microelec- 
tronics industry that we have traditionally 
devoted to other cornerstones of our indus- 
trial base, such as the auto industry, the steel 
industry and major energy developments. 

Announced in June, work is under way 
and discussions have taken place with over 
300 firms in Ontario to assess the extent of 
their present use of computer-aided design 
and computer-aided manufacturing. In addi- 
tion to determining the state of use in On- 
tario firms, ORF will assess the applications 
of these technologies in other jurisdictions 
with similar industries. 

\A key part of the study will be a review of 
the capacity of Canadian suppliers of this 
technology. It is essential, once the need! is 
identified in the manufacturing industry and 
the applications are known, that we make 
every effort to ensure that Canadian suppliers 
can meet that emerging need and capitalize 
on the vrowing market opportunity. 

In addition to these programs designed to 
improve our trade performance, provide finan- 
cial support for investment and promote in- 
novation, the ministry has developed specific 
measures to strengthen key industrial sectors 
which affect employment. The automotive in- 
dustry provides one sixth of all manufactur- 
ing jobs in this province. Accordingly both 
its long-term structural and short-term cycli- 
cal problems are of concern. 

Canada and the United States are both ex- 
periencing similar adjustment problems, For 
the first six months of 1980, American pro- 
duction declined by 30 per cent, while Cana- 
dian production declined by 24 per cent. The 
import share of the market grew in the 
United States by 5.2 per cent, while in 
Canada it grew by 4.9 per cent. This major 
readjustment of the industry led to similar 
layoffs in both countries—26 per cent of the 
auto workers in the United States and 24 
per cent in Canada. 

As we all know, the automobile industry 
is undergoing a major readjustment to meet 
fuel efficiency, safety and emission standards 
of the future. New components using state- 
of-the-art materials are required. To satisfy 
the demand, parts makers will have to de- 
velop entirely new products and production 
techniques. Here in Ontario we have pursued 
a number of strategies to help the auto parts 
sector adjust to this reality. 
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As I mentioned, we are establishing an 
auto parts technical centre at the Ontario 
Research Foundation, Employment Develop- 
ment Fund grants to the sector total $6.6 
million, levering $97 million in investment 
and creating 2,570 new jobs. Ontario De- 
velopment Corporation loans and guarantees 
to automotive parts manufacturers over the 
past 18 months totalled $5.5 million and 
created 1,623 new jobs. 

This year I led our largest trade mission 
ever to Sitev in Geneva, the world’s fore- 
most automotive exhibition. We are aggres- 
sively pursuing European and Japanese in- 
vestment and have promoted investment by 
internationally proved parts firms. 

We have named Pat Lavelle, former presi- 
dent of the Automotive Parts Manufacturers 
Association—and former Grit—as our senior 
representative in Paris. The appointment will 
enhance the effectiveness of our auto con- 
tacts with European investors. 


Mr. Hall: He’s still a Grit. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: And they accuse us of 
patronage. Incredible. 

Mr. Hall: You had to put that in, didn’t 
you Larry? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I thought you’d want 
to know—those who weren’t aware. 


Mr. Hall: We have our people everywhere. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes—with the brown 
envelopes. 

Our parts manufacturers require more than 
new investment, however; they also need 
better market access. Accordingly we have 
advocated changes to the US-Canada auto 
pact. We urge an increase in Canadian value 
added to 100 per cent of Canadian sales, up 
from the current 65-70 per cent. We believe 
each auto maker should undertake to balance 
intercorporate trade between Canada and the 
US over any five-year period. These changes 
would require a major increase in Canadian 
sourcing of parts. They would directly attack 
our growing parts deficit, 

Furthermore, we find it intolerable that 
vital statistics about the economic perform- 
ance of this sector are confidential. Figures 
showing the extent of compliance with the 
Canadian value-added requirements of the 
pact should be disclosed to the public, 

We support duty remission as an induce- 
ment to Canadian sourcing by European and 
Japanese auto makers, We have urged Ot- 
tawa to consider designated importer schemes 
which provide ful] duty remission for inter- 
national firms based upon a combination of 
parts purchasing and investment in Canada. 
We will work closely with the industry in 
the months ahead to identify any further 


measures needed to secure the viability of 
this vital sector. 

To strengthen the pulp and paper industry, 
we have also moved to safeguard an area of 
traditional economic strength which employs 
some 19,000 workers in the smaller communi- 
ties of northern and eastern Ontario. Employ- 
ment Development Fund grants of $98.2 
million, coupled with federal assistance of 
$49.1 million, have levered capital invest- 
ments for productivity improvement and for 
pollution contro] of $1.28 billion. Eighty-eight 
per cent of this amount consists of private 
funds. 

The benefits of these grants to six com- 
panies will be felt by both the local communi- 
ties in which the companies operate and the 
entire general manufacturing sector. Since the 
investment programs will dramatically en- 
hance the competitive position of this indus- 
try in international markets, there will be 
greater long-term job security for the em- 
ployees. In six communities the pulp and 
paper sector employs more than 30 per cent 
of the community, making the viability of the 
industry essential to the whole community. 

The improved forest utilization and the — 
meeting of environmental pollution abatement 
requirements will also help these Ontario 
communities. The 85 per cent Canadian 
sourcing requirement will certainly benefit 
the larger Ontario manufacturing community. 


9 p.m. 


A third sector we are strengthening is 
small business. Ninety-seven per cent of all 
businesses in Ontario are small businesses, as 
are 85 per cent of all manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Small firms generate 40 per cent 
of Ontario’s jobs, including a quarter of 
manufacturing employment. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, may I interrupt? 
Will you at some point define your criteria for 
small business as opposed to large business? 
You keep giving us statistics like you did last 
year and it’s rather meaningless. Could you 
grade it like eggs, small, medium and large, 
something that we could go on? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I know your colleague, 
Mr. Eakins, will have read our very com- 
prehensive publication, which is a policy 
paper on small business in Ontario. The 
second or third page contains our definition 
of small business. 

Mr. Hall: Share it with us now, Larry, be- 
cause you haven’t got it in front of you 
either. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If you haven’t read 
it, I will bring it to you next time. 
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Mr. Hall: It’s a bunch of gobbledegook. 
You use the term too broadly. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Your colleague, I 
think, supports our definition 100 per cent. 


Mr. Hall: I don’t understand your defin- 
ition. It’s unclear’ and to a lot of small busi- 
nesses that are really small, it is very con- 
fusing, I feel. I suggest you would be doing 
a service if you clarified that description for 
the benefit of the unwashed who are out there 
trying to make a living. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: John can do it for you. 


Mr. Eakins: Ours is outlined in our small 
business act which you refused to bring into 
the Legislature. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Sure, the Canadian 
_Manufacturers’ Association was opposed to it. 


Mr. Eakins: The CMA thought it was very 
good. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do you believe that, 
John? I will bring the letter from the CMA. 


Mr. Eakins: I sat around the table with 
them. 


Mr. Hall: May I ask for your definition in 
1980, Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will bring the 
CMA letter to estimates next time and we'll 
chat about CMA support for your proposed 
legislation. Back to the small business sector. 

This year we have expanded our programs 
to provide a complete package of services for 
small business. I would like to outline our 
major initiatives. 

First, we have expanded the range of firms 
eligible for Ontario development corporations’ 
financing, which has traditionally been re- 
stricted to secondary manufacturing in tour- 
ism-related enterprises. Eligibility now extends 
to businesses in service and technology areas 
which are looking at export markets and to 
firms with a potential to replace imports in 
these areas. Also eligible now are firms which 
can have a critical economic impact in slow- 
growth regions and those with important spin- 
offs for manufacturing and tourism. 

A second initiative to help the small busi- 
ness sector was the doubling of financial assist- 
ance available through the ODCs to a maxi- 
mum of $500,000 in direct loans and 
guarantees per firm and $1 million for export 
support loans. Since the program was intro- 
duced in March, 52 companies have received 
aid to date. 

Third, we have introduced a promotional 
aids marketing program to help finance the 
preparation of packaging and sales literature 
for innovative products. Fifty-five firms have 
been aided to date, for a total of $360,000. 


Our fourth initiative will help small firms 
sell to the Ontario government. We have 
created a special marketing-to-government 
consulting service. In addition, the ministry 
acts as a troubleshooter for firms having dif- 
ficulty securing government orders. We have 
also distributed a government purchasing 
directory to 35,000 small businesses across 
the province. This booklet has been re- 
quested by other jurisdictions within Can- 
ada and abroad. In addition, the development 
corporations are providing special support to 
small firms which face considerable obstacles 
in their bidding and contracting arrange- 
ments with governments or public institu- 
tions. 

Fifth, to further expand small business 
markets we are actively encouraging foreign 
owned corporations to source from small 
firms. 

(The sixth step expanded the staff for our 
financial planning model to bring sophisti- 
cated computer analysis within reach of vir- 
tually every manufacturer in the province. By 
the end of August, some 83 companies have 
made use of the computer financial planning 
model and an additional 43 firms used our 
financial consulting services. We project that 
by the end of this year, 250 businesses will 
have availed themselves of these services. 

Seventh, we have expanded our consulting 
services to small business. We can now offer 
not only marketing consulting services to 
manufacturers, but can also provide entrepre- 
neurial consulting advice to businesses in 
both the manufacturing and service sectors. 
Almost half the 19,000 field contacts made 
by our Ontario offices last year involved 
consultation with small firms about day-to- 
day business problems. We have allocated 
additional resources to the provision of finan- 
cial and marketing advice through profes- 
sionals at head office. 

(In addition, we are experimenting with the 
creation of local boards of successful business 
people to act as sounding boards for local 
firms. This would give small companies 


- access to the same calibre of advice as large 


firms receive from their boards of directors. 
To date, we have a first pilot project operat- 
ing in the Kitchener-Waterloo area and are 
about to set up a second one in the fine 
community of Barrie. If these two projects 
are successful, the idea can be implemented 
provincewide. Orillia is next. 

Our ninth small business sector initiative 
was to promote innovation. We have raised 
the funding levels under our inventors’ assis- 
tance and product development programs. 
Last year 25 entrepreneurs received funds to 
build prototypes, while 14 manufacturers were 
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assisted in upgrading their inhouse design 
capability. 

Already this year, loans amounting to $1.4 
million have been committed by the de- 
velopment corporations in support of seven 
new product ventures under the expanded 
venture capital program. 

To help small business, our 10th initiative 
formalized our role as advocate for small 
business, both within government and before 
other institutions. In addition to acting in 
the area of government procurement, which 
I described earlier, we initiated consideration 
of a policy whereby this government would 
pay interest on all suppliers’ accounts in 
excess of 30 days. This policy was recently 
announced by my colleague, the Treasurer 
(Mr. F. S. Miller), effective September 1, 
1980. 

This policy change will be especially im- 
portant for the smaller companies doing busi- 
ness with the government. 

Finally, I should mention our highly suc- 
cessful Small Business Management Develop- 
ment Program. This is designed to improve 
the management techniques of small business 
in the retail and service sectors with one-on- 
One consulting by private sector consultants 
over a six-month period. We have committed 
$320,000 to this program and by the end of 
this year we expect to have taken it to 20 
communities across the province and to have 
assisted some 450 small businesses, primarily 
in the service sector. 

Our programs for the small business sector 
represent a comprehensive and pragmatic 
response to many of the concerns of small 
business. The measures were implemented 
after extensive dialogue with local business 
peonle throughout Ontario. 

Dialogue will continue with the small busi- 
ness community and our programs will be 
further adjusted as needed to keep pace with 
changing circumstances. 

In strengthening specific industry sectors, 
the tourism industry is, of course, a hich 
priority. Last year tourism expenditures ex- 
ceeded $6.6 billion, and a $1 billion increase 
is forecast for 1980. The industry generated 
624.000 man-years of employment in 1979, 
and produced $1.2 billion in provincial tax 
revenue. The tourism industry is second only 
to monufacturing in terms of employment 
and tax revenues. 

We are actively investing in the develop- 
ment of the tourism sector. The Tourism Re- 
development Incentive Program, TRIP, be- 
gun last year, guarantees loans up to 
$500,000 and provides interest rates subsidies 
equivalent to five per cent. 


Since its inception, the Employment De- 
velopment Fund’ and the development corpo- 
rations have committed $12.6 million to 34 
projects involving more than $26 million of 
expenditures on upgrading or expanding tour- 
ist facilities in Ontario. In addition, the 
development corporations have directly in- 
vested more than $4.7 million to assist 56 
smaller tourist operators across the province 
to upgrade and expand. 

In addition to funding, we co-operate with 
the private sector and other levels of govem- 
ment to develop new theme attractions. For 
example, Canada’s Wonderland, set to open 
next spring, will be a much-needed addition 
to Ontario’s tourism plant. The ministry has 
played a key role in the planning for 
Timbertown, the proposed amusement park 
based on the logging days of the Ottawa 
Valley. And continued funding of Ontario ~ 
Place, a crown corporation, has resulted in 
a world-class attraction which drew nearly 
three million visitors this year, making it 
the fifth most attended attraction in the 
world. | 

Last year the government concluded a 
federal-provincial agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion for 
the development of eastern Ontario. The 
$4 million tourism component of the agree- 
ment is designed to stimulate private in- 
vestment and create world-class attractions 
and facilities. Ontario shares costs with 
Ottawa on a 50-50 basis. 

In spite of the new program, the On- 
tario tourism industry currently receives 
only two per cent of the total funding 
provided under federal-provincial tourism 
agreements. We are actively seeking further 
DREE agreements to cover other parts of the 
province and provide additional] funding. 


9:10 p.m. 


Significant investment will be required to 
bring many of our facilities un to world-class 
standards. A new grading system, to be oper- 
ational by the spring of 1982, will provide 
a substantial incentive to improve accommo- 
dstion facilities. Developed with the min- 
istry’s help, the system will be operated by 
Tourism Ontario, the umbrella organization 
of provincial tourist associations. The devel- 
opment corporations will be actively involved 
mm providing financial assistance when imple- 
mentation begins this fall. 

Grading will give the consumer a better 
idea of what to expect. It will also benefit 
the travel trade by providing a bank of in- 
formation on the accommodation inventory. 
We are pleased that the industry, through 
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Tourism Ontario, has undertaken to operate 
this program. We privatized it, 
In order to improve the quality and choice 


_ of tourism facilities, the ministry will provide 
financial assistance for upgrading projects 
through TRIP and ODC lending programs. 
_We are completing a series of destination 


zone studies to identify opportunities in the 


range of facilities available in various parts 


of the province. This research is part of the 
Framework for Opportunities program to 
identify opportunities for development in the 
tourism sector. I believe ‘we are carrying on 
one of those studies in the— 


Mr. Eakins: In one of the finer parts of 


Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In one of the finer 
parts. of Ontario—underrepresented on the 
government’s side from time to time, but 
none the less— 


Mr. Eakins: One of the finer members 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: None the less John 
Turner is a great man. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Be gracious. 


Mr. Eakins: He is so great he is not even 
here. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: He is out with his 
constituents this evening, John. 

As part of our investment in the tourism 
sector, we are funding a study of the On- 
tario Tourism Association Program. The pres- 
ent program sets out jurisdictions and fund- 
ing formulae for the 12 tourism associations 
across the province. By soliciting the opinions 
of 100 members of each association, we want 
to determine whether the present funding 
level is correct, what the most efficient 
boundaries would be, and what private sector 
funding contribution should be. This study 
is part of our initiatives to help the tourism 
sector capitalize on the growing tourism 
market in the most efficient way. 

The development of four-season destination 
resorts is another priority for future markets. 
Last year the ministry helped fund market 
research for the proposed resort at King 
Mountain and Searchmont near Sault Ste. 
Marie, - which would offer a full range of 
summer and winter recreation. Mr. Wildman 
supports that, no doubt. 

We are also considering proposals for 
developing the Blue Mountain-Craigleith 
area, and activities in the Georgian Lake- 
lands area, at the request of my parliamentary 
assistant, to name just a few. 


Mr. Riddell: Where does Minaki Lodge fit 


in? 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is here somewhere. 
We will get to it. 


Interjections, 
Mr. Hall: Just do not assume any mort- 
gages. 


Hon. Mr. ‘Grossman: That is planning for 
the future. It is in the future. It is. 

Attracting new investment: Mr. Chairman, 
let me now turn to our efforts to attract new 
investment, the second element of my min- 
istry’s overall growth objectives. 

Investment is the engine of economic 
growth and the ultimate source of jobs. 
Last year before this committee, I spoke of 
the need to meet the intense competition 
from the United States jurisdictions for in- 
vestment dollars. I spoke of the Employ- 
ment Development Fund and_ described 
our promotional campaign to raise the 
awareness of decision-makers about the ad- 
vantages of an Ontario location. 

These programs have continued in the 
past year. But today I would like to con- 
centrate on the type of foreign investment 
we are seeking, and indeed on our objec- 
tives for existing subsidiaries. 

As tariff barriers fall during the 1980s, 
the branch plant will become increasingly 
obsolete. Subsidiaries originally established 
as miniature versions of the parent com- 
pany to produce for the Canadian market 
will evolve in one of two directions. The 


parent firm may repatriate the branch plant 


assets and service the Canadian market from 
head office, or the firm can reorient the sub- 
sidiary towards specialization in a limited 
range of products with economies of scale 
to compete in world markets. 

My ministry emphatically supports the 
latter approach, known as international or 
global product mandating. This mode of 
operation offers potential benefits not only 
to the foreign-owned firm but also to the 
Ontario economy. 

Subsidiaries with product mandates per- 
form the full range of corporate functions 
for that product, including research and 
development, design, production and mar- 
keting. This contrasts with the structure of 
the branch plant, where research and devel- 
opment and marketing functions are often 
removed to the parent company. 

Global responsibility also implies an in- 
crease in export activity. Branch plants, on 
the other hand, are often precluded from 
exporting because their products would be 
competing with identical goods from the 
parent company. 

While the subsidiary would continue to 
import other product lines, the export activ- 
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ity under a product mandate would facili- 
tate the achievement of balanced trade 
between the parent company and the sub- 
sidiary. Increased Canadian sourcing would 
also improve trade performance, and is a 
practice we urge companies to adopt. 

This spring we appointed a task force to 
advise us on implementing international 
product mandating in Ontario. Headed by 
Lorne Lodge, chief executive officer of IBM 
Canada, the group comprises senior execu- 
tives from firms already involved in man- 
dating. It will devise objectives for a pro- 
vincial mandating strategy in terms of 
increased exporting, improved research and 
development performance, enhanced Cana- 
dian sourcing and balanced trade. The group 
will also propose measures for encouraging 
foreign-owned firms to move into the prod- 
uct mandating mode. 

We expect the insights of the task force 
to help us not only to persuade existing 
subsidiaries to achieve mandating, but also 
to attract new investment. We can lure 
new foreign investment even more success- 
fully on the basis of our attractiveness as a 
site for subsidiaries with global product 
mandates. 

Another program to attract new invest- 
ment is the promotion of Ontario as the 
profit centre. The ministry met the compe- 
tition head on in the battle with state gov- 
ernments to lure investment dollars to 
Ontario. 

Our objective is to augment the minis- 
try’s extensive foreign office network with 
the sales materials required to communicate 
effectively Ontario’s message to key inter- 
national investors. The investment lure book, 
The Profit Centre, introduced earlier this 
year and into its second printing, is now 
supported by the fact books. Twelve fact 
books each highlight in detail elements of 
The Profit Centre. 


Mr. Eakins: What is the second printing? 
Is it still $9.75? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is cheaper than 
the first one. 


Mr. Eakins: Is it cheaper? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is much cheaper, 
but more attractive. It is hard to believe it 
could be more attractive. 


Mr. Eakins: How much is the second one? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I do not have the 
costs. We will have that for you. 


Mr. Eakins: Will you provide it for us? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Absolutely. 


Mr. Cooke: Does that mean we get the 
second series books too? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. We have made 
sure we included some municipalities we 
left out the first time. 

Mr. Cooke: Is the committee going to 
get copies? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Of course. 

Mr. Cooke: I would point out this is the 
first time you have done anything. Certainly 
in tourism you do not promote our area and 
it is our second largest industry. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are always look- 
ing after your area and we get no thanks 
for it. 

Mr. Cooke: That is because we force you. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mayor Bert Weeks 
appreciates it. You do not. 


Mr. Cooke: I know what he really thinks 
about you. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: 
really thinks about you. 

Subjects range from market statistics to 
details on transportation, natural resources, 
energy and taxation. 

I should mention that The Profit Centre 
has been well received by the investment 
community here and abroad. Ten thousand 
copies have been distributed around the 
world. The interest expressed in foreign 
markets has led us to develop The Profit 
Centre in French, German and Japanese. 

To lure investment, last year we speci- 
fically encouraged automotive parts manu- 
facturers in Japan and Kurope to choose 
Ontario as the site for their plants. Ministry 
staff approached all major foreign manufac- 


I know what he 


turers, selling the advantages of Ontario re- | 


sources, work force, prepared sites, trans- 
portation and taxation policies. 

As part of the ministry’s emphasis on 
promoting investment, we are determined to 
foster closer relationships with Ontario 
municipalities and their industria] commis- 
Sioners who are our parters in industrial 
development. We have, through the Ontario 
Industrial Development Council, sponsored 
scholarships at the University of Waterloo 
leading to the certified industrial developer 
designation. I am pleased to report that dur- 
ing this past year we sponsored 16 profes- 
sionals at the course. 


9:20 p.m. 


In pursuing the development objectives 
of their individual municipalities, more and 
more of our Ontario industrial commis- 
sloners are active internationally. Because of 
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this, we must make every effort to see that 
they are well informed and effective. 

The film industry also provides an invest- 
ment opportunity. Ontario is the third larg- 
est film-producing centre in North America. 

We predict that 1980 will be an excellent 
year. Thirty million dollars in features have 
been completed to date and another $50 
million is planned between now and Novem- 
ber. An additional $60 million will be spent 
to produce commercials. Television produc- 
tions will’ contribute another $80 million. 
These figures, by the way, do not include 
the production of short, training or docu- 
mentary films. 

One last point: If we are to use the 
number 70 as the rule of thumb—which it is 
—to average the number of jobs directly in- 
volved in a feature film production, then for 
1979 1,800 were created by Ontario-based 
production. This figure, of course, does not 
include related service industries employed 
by these productions. 

We will continue our program to sell 
Ontario as the place to make movies. We 
wil promote the tax advantages, the diversity 
of locations, the high quality of production 
services, and the ministry’s location assist- 
ance to key international film producers. 

Preparing for the future: Not only must 
we strengthen our existing industrial base, 
we must lay the foundation for prosperity 
tomorrow—that is a good campaign slogan, 
now that I think of it. Accordingly, our 
third major program thrust is to prepare 
Ontario’s industry for the future. 

I would like to talk about six key oppor- 
tunities of the future which will affect 
employment and the business climate: micro- 
electronics, biotechnology, the megaprojects, 
the new world car, the future tourist and 
energy products. 

Let me briefly describe our initiatives in 
each of these sectors. 

Microelectronics: We are on the verge of 
-an area of social and economic change vir- 
tually unparalled in our history. A major 
new technological force is emerging, micro- 
electronics. 

For example, the range of possible micro- 
electronic applications over the next 10 years 
includes interactive television, personal com- 
puters, voice recognition typewriters and 
machines, computer-assisted learning and 
integrated medical and data systems. 

Industrial applications of computer-aided 
design and computer-aided manufacturing 
will be critical. Use of industrial robots is 
increasing in many parts of the world. More 


than half the world’s manufactured goods are 
expected to be produced with automated 
parts making and! assembly operations by the 
year 2000. 

These developments have profound man- 
power implications. Perhaps one third of 
existing jobs will be affected by 1990. Severe 
shortages of skilled information workers 
such as software designers and programmers 
are conceivable. 

My ministry has taken two major actions 
to determine the opportunities and ensure 
that Ontario benefits from them. 

First, we are funding the Ontario Re- 
search Foundation in a $100,000 study cf 
existing and probable uses of microcom- 
puters in manufacturing operations already 
mentioned. 

‘Our second initiative in this area was the 
establishment of the task force on micro- 
electronics, comprising private and public 
sector experts, to make recommendations for 
maximizing the benefits to Ontario industry 
and society of technological change in this 
vital area. Dr. D. A. Chisolm, of Northern 
Telecom Limited, heads up the task force, 
which will report within one year. 

Seventy per cent of Canada’s electronics 
industry is located here in Ontario. Despite 
major successes in fibre optic technology, 
satellite communications and interactive tele- 
vision systems like Telidon, the industry is 
not strong enough. Last year the sector en- 
countered a $2 billion trade deficit, while 
total shipments reached only $3.5 billion. If 
the present trend continues, the deficit will 
grow to $9 billion in current dollars by the 
end of the decade, meaning a sacrifice of more 
than 100,000 potential electronics jobs for 
Canada. 

The task force will also be looking at ways 
to promote the growth of the industry through 
increased research and development and bet- 
ter penetration of domestic and export markets. 

Since my July announcement, the composi- 
tion of the task force has almost been finalized 
and my ministry has committee staff support 
to help accelerate the project. An extensive 
literature search has already been completed, 
interviews held with a number of key people 
in the business community, and a method of 
data collection has been developed with the 
chairman, to be used with university and re- 
search specialists, microelectronic suppliers, 
Ontario manufacturers and key world leaders 
in this area. We are currently studying other 
initiatives in the microelectronic sector pend- 
ing the report of the task force. 

Biotechnology: Biotechnology is an industry 
of the more distant future. In essence, it is 
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the manipulation of bacteria to provide prod- 
ucts and services. The commercial prospects 
of this emerging high technology are reputed 
to rival those of microelectronics. 

Micro-organisms have long been used’ to 
produce beer and cheese, for example. What 
is new is the ability of scientists to tailor eco- 
logical organisms to specific needs. 

Many existing industries could be affected 
by biotechnology through the creation of new 
products or the replacement of existing prod- 
ucts and processes. We are moving toward a 
number of potential industrial applications. 
For example, insulin produced by genetically 
engineered bacteria is being tested. Bacteria 
have been developed which eat oil spills. 
Microbes may be able to accelerate the re- 
covery of oil from the tar sands. Bacteria may 
be used to decompose plastic and mine copper 
from low grade ores. 

My ministry is actively considering propo- 
sals for acquiring research capability in this 
new and exciting field so that our industries 
can be in an early position to seize this mas- 
sive market opportunity. 

Megaprojects: In the immediate future, 
western Canadian megaprojects potentially 
offer an unparalleled stimulus to economic 
growth. Canada anticipates total capital ex- 
penditures of $200 billion on major oil and 
gas related projects in the next 20 years and 
an additional $32 billion on electrical genera- 
tion projects during the 1980s. 

These projects can have spectacular spinoffs 
for the rest of the economy, benefiting a wide 
spectrum of sectors from finance, trade and 
services to manufacturing and processing. In 
particular, the megaprojects will generate a 
tremendous demand for capital goods ranging 
from pipe to construction equipment. The 
expertise acquired and technology developed 
through the projects could provide the foun- 
dation for a future export thrust. 

The question is will the capital goods orders 
go to Canadian manufacturers or, as has hap- 
pened so often in the past, to foreign sup- 
pliers? Unless positive action is taken, foreign 
firms will likely land a sizeable share of the 
contracts and the industrial benefits will leave 
Canada. 

To maximize the benefits of these products 
for our industry, provincial governments and 
agencies must change their purchasing poli- 
cies. My officials and I have devoted a great 
deal of effort to seeking interprovincial co- 
operation on this vital issue. 

The world car: We are also preparing for 
the future of the automotive industry. Studies 
indicate that the automobile will, of course, 
remain the dominant form of transportation 


for many years to come, but the cars we drive 
tomorrow will be radically different from the 
cars we drive today. This will have profound 
implications for our auto industry. 

The shift in North American consumer 
tastes toward small vehicles means that the 
same type of car will soon be sold around the 
world. Parts and’ components for this world 
car will come from world-scale parts manufac- 
turers supplying an international market. 

The export market for vehicles and products 
made in North America is the area of largest 
potential growth. The developing countries 
will require, over the next 20 to 25 years, 
rugged, fuel-efficient vehicles. Some studies 
indicate their requirements could reach 10 
million vehicles annually by the year 2000. 

The emerging world car will have fewer 
components but it will reflect state-of-the-art 
technology. To produce lighter-weight, more 
fuel-efficient vehicles, the auto makers will 
rely on new materials like plastics, aluminum 
and high strength light steel. 

Ontario has a competitive edge in all of 
these materials. Our plastics producers enjoy 
one of the most secure supplies of feedstocks 
in the world, while our aluminum producers 
benefit from abundant and relatively low- 
priced electricity. Our steel industry, one of 
the most efficient and modern in North 
America and perhaps the world, thas the 
capacity to serve the auto market with the 
new lightweight, high strength steel that will 
be required. 

But Canadian parts manufacturers will 
have to increase their expertise in working 
with these materials and in developing new 
processes. The auto parts technical centre we 
are establishing and funding at the Ontario 
Research Foundation will help them to do 
this. Technica] innovation will be the key to 
success in the emerging world car market. 


9:30 p.m. 


The mandate of the centre will be to pro- 
vide Ontario’s auto parts manufacturers with 
technical information on new products and 
production techniques, industrial engineering 
services, access to a materials testing labor- 
atory and training programs to upgrade the 
technical and production skills of the indus- 
try. We have directed the ORF to meet with 
auto parts manufacturers throughout the prov- 
ince to identify the full range of services 
we should be offering through the technical 
centre and to determine the levels of fund- 
ing that will be required for its full operation. 

Since we announced the study in May, 
ORF has interviewed over 60 major Ontario 
companies accounting for 70 per cent of the 
industry’s output. This review has given us 


a practical indication of what services the 
centre should provide and what areas of re- 
' search are necessary for the industry. Once 

the interviews are completed and the design 
of the centre developed, the auto parts tech- 
nical centre will be established and opera- 
tional by early 1981. 

The initiatives, J think, show our commit- 
ment to ensuring that the Canadian auto 
industry is well positioned to succeed in 
the changing environment of the 1980s and 
1990s. | 

The future tourist: Present world trends in- 
dicate that tourism will be the world’s lead- 
ing industry by the year 2000. Futurists also 
predict this position for world tourism. This 
increased volume will dictate many changes 
in the next two decades. With an increased 
tourism market of $120 billion in the next 10 
years, we are taking steps to ensure that On- 
tario achieves this objective while at the 
same time maintaining its 51 per cent share 
of the Canadian tourism market. 

Sophisticated market data arms the tour- 
ism industry with essential trend information 
in order to plan now for the tourist of the 
future. My ministry has just joined with major 
North American private sector companies in 
-an extensive research project to identify the 
needs and desires of tomorrow’s tourist from 
all parts of the world. 

We are the sole government jurisdiction 
participating in this long-range investment 
in our tourism sector. The results of this 
study will have a major impact on the facili- 
ties and attractions of Ontario in the future. 


Mr. Hall: How much money are you 
spending on that? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will get to that. 

With the information already available the 
industry must anticipate the need for four- 
season destinations; world-class five-star 
resorts and hotels; bed and breakfast accom- 
modation; package tours; theme attractions; 
_ business and convention services; manpower 
in all phases of the hospitality industry; less 
costly, more energy-efficient means of trans- 
portation; vacations geared to elderly travel- 
'lers and single travellers; shorter holiday 
_ packages; and perhaps farm vacations. 








— —s 
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Mr. Eakins: Did you say “perhaps farm 
| vacations”’P 

_Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am ahead of you. 

| Mr. Eakins: You shoud check Hansard for 
| what you said last year. 

__ Hon. Mr. Grossman: I included it, I said 
| it right here. I remember well what I said last 
year. We did what we said we were going 
_ to do. Look at our materials. We did it. Your 
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colleague will tell you that. We put money 
and advertising time into it. 

Mr. J. Johnson: I have marked it in the 
book that the farm vacation program is the 
item you have missed. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: My ministry and I 
will continue to work with the industry to 
identify the opportunities of the near and 
long-term future. 

The increase in ‘worldwide mass travel 
requires the close co-operation of the travel 
trade which our offices in New York, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles will facilitate in the 
United States and our offices in London, 
Paris, Frankfurt and Tokyo will facilitate in 
the offshore foreign markets. This market is 
being developed through personal contact 
with the carriers, wholesale tour brokers and 
travel agents and by publications such as 
the Travel Agents Manual and the Traveller’s 
Encyclopaedia in the following languages: 
French, German, Dutch and Japanese. In 
addition, there has been a significant expan- 
sion of trade and consumer promotion and 
advertising. 

For the future we need new facilities to 
enhance our appeal to the meetings indus- 
try, which is one of the largest tourist 
markets. My ministry has plaved a_ key 
leadership role in co-ordinating the develop- 
ment of a convention centre for Metropolitan 
Toronto and for Ottawa by bringing together 
the three levels of government and the pri- 
vate sector. 

I have already announced the Ontario 
government’s intention to provide funding of 
up to $27 million for the Metropolitan To- 
ronto centre. In order to assess where further 
funds could be located and to advise on the 
best location of the centre the government 
appointed a task force headed by Mr. John 
Bassett to report on recommendations, He is 
a prominent Torontonian. This task force has 
been reviewing various proposals and J anti- 
cipate a report from them in the immediate 
future in order that we can proceed with the 
centre. . 

But meetings facilities must go beyond 
major cities. Smaller facilities across the 
province can be adapted and! new facilities 
built to take into account the growing busi- 
ness meetings opportunities. We know that 
over 1.2 million people participate in some 
25,000 corporate meetings or conventions in 
this province each year. This represents a 
growing new market for the tourism business. 

Part of the lure for the world-class busi- 
ness meeting traffic will be Minaki Lodge— 


Mr. Eakins: You must be tired. 
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Mr. Hall: You choked on that word, Larry. 
Mr. Eakins: Who wrote your speech? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I wrote every word 
myself, 

Part of the lure for the world-class business 
meeting traffic will be Minaki Lodge and the 
northern Ontario experience. As I announced 
this April, Minaki Lodge will open to the 
public-I promise—in the spring of 1982 
under the management of Radisson Hotels. 

Initially operating for a 140-day season, 
this wilderness destination will ultimately be- 
come a year-round, world-class recreational 
meeting facility and family resort— 


Mr. Nixon: He figures he will be out of 
the ministry by then. 


Interjections. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You will eat those 
words. 
We are investing an additional— 


Mr. Hall: You know you are never going 
to get your money back. 


Interjections. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You will all be eating 
crow. I’m going to serve you all crow in two 
years. 

We are investing an additional $12 million 
to $14 million to bring Minaki into operation. 

Mr.. Hall: That’s seed money. 

Mr. Laughren: What’s the total now? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I will have to get that 
figure for you. It must be up to $600,000 or 
$700,000 now. 

When completed it will compete in North 
America and Europe as a unique, quality re- 
sort facility. In fact, we are already receiving 
booking inquiries for 1982. 

Manpower in the hospitality industry is a 
key concern for the future, Facilities and 
attractions for the future tourist will require 
well-trained, adequate numbers of man- 
power. With the growth expected and the 
demands of tourists for first-class service, the 
hospitality industry is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for future jobs in Ontario. Last year 
an estimated 6,000 jobs went unfilled in 
Ontario, while 5,000 new jobs are created 
annually. 

To help this province meet that challenge 
my ministry, in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities, set up the On- 
tario Hostelry Institute to improve skills 
training in the hospitality industry. 

The introduction of new technology will 
create opportunities in the tourism industry 
of the future. My ministry wants to make 
sure that Ontario benefits from this new tech- 
nology and utilizes it to promote our tourism 
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product. We are working with the private 


sector to assess how to implement computer- 
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ized reservation systems across the province | 


to bring this consumer service within reach 
of all facilities and not just the larger, multi- 


national chains. We are currently studying 


the feasibility of such a system which could 
be accessed by travel agents, accommodation 
operators and regional information centres. 

We are also working with the industry to 
provide a much-needed computerized data 
base—Does it say data in your copy? Mine 
says date base; I can be arrested for having 
a computerized date base—computerized data 
base to assist the industry in making better 
business decisions faster. 

With continued co-operation between in- 


dustry and government, I foresee a future of | 


rewarding recreational experiences for our 
citizens and visitors and high financial re- 


turns for investors, operators and the people 


of Ontario. 
9:40 p.m. 


Finally, energy product opportunities: Ris- 
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ing energy costs and the search for new 


alternatives will create major new business 


opportunities in energy efficient products and | 


technology. The potential market for these 
new products and processes will amount to 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The export 
and employment potentials are also signifi- 
cant. Already, estimates show a $300 million 
North American market in solar applications 
alone in the next year. 

To help Ontario’s industry identify and 
seize these opportunities in the future, we 
established an energy projects group within 
my ministry this year. 

New technologies will be required in 
major fields such as transportation and the 
manufacture of alternative fuel. Consumer 
and industrial interest in energy-saving 
ideas will enable Ontario companies to 
capitalize on these opportunities. But new 
technologies and implementation of energy 
conservation measures often require front- 
end financing which is often not feasible for 
an individual company. By providing a re- 
source of information on the present tech- 
nologies and by making funding available 
through a new _ joint program with the 
federal government, the ministry is actively 
helping Ontario businessmen develop and 
market new energy-saving ideas. 

Under the program, $58 million is avail- 
able for demonstration projects which help 
develop, demonstrate or promote the use of 
promising new technologies for both energy 
conservation and renewable energy. 
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| 
I believe our programs are well designed, 
! but to be effective good programs must be 
' accessible to the people they are designed 
to serve. We are striving to make business 
people aware of the existence of our pro- 
' grams and where to turn for details. 

' Through a network of 17 industry offices, 
| 18 tourism offices and 11 Ontario Develop- 
' ment Corporation offices, the ministry main- 
tains regular contact with local business 
' communities. We have expanded our net- 
' work of foreign offices from seven to 10 
' with the opening of Dallas, Atlanta and Hong 
Kong offices. 

All our Ontario offices are equipped with 

| toll-free inquiry lines. We are now publish- 
ing the Ontario Business News every month 
and have expanded Ontario Tourism News 
to reach more of the tourism business 
' community. 
_ As a freedom of information initiative, we 
have established an information centre in 
| Toronto with one-window service for in- 
_ quiries, ministry background papers, reports, 
feasibility studies and business-related in- 
formation. 


Mr. Laughren: All 








that through one 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Absolutely. It’s a big 

window. 
| Communication in our view is a two-way 
process. We are anxious to learn what busi- 
ness needs and expects of us. The field 
offices provide direct feedback from the 
‘companies. Our analysts consult with trade 
associations in the course of research and 
policy development. Senior officials, includ- 
! ing myself, are out around the province an 
/ average of one day a week. 
' I have tried to highlight our activities to 
_ strengthen the industries of today, to ensure 
_investment for Ontario and to build the in- 
_dustries of tomorrow. These are the types of 
_activities necessary to ensure a strong indus- 
_ trial and economic future in the decades to 
_come. I have tried to show today, too, the 
specific results of our new programs, an 
excellent record we believe but we do not 
_ take that record for granted or intend to stop 
there. 
| In closing, I would like to outline my 
optimism in the future of this province and 
its economy. Ontario is entering a critical 
period as is the rest of the industrialized 
world. We are competing in a world market 
for manufactured goods, services, invest- 
ments and tourism dollars. 

I believe that this period of adjustment 
can present us with opportunities to grow 
it we seize the opportunity. All provinces, 





all countries, are undergoing a massive re- 
adjustment. I believe that Ontario business- 
men and the Ontario government can 
demonstrate the kind of leadership which 
has traditionally given us solid growth on 
this continent. 

I have outlined my ministry’s objectives 
to capitalize on this province’s strengths and 
to prepare our industrial base for future op- 
portunities. Good leadership and the fore- 
sight of investment on the part of both gov- 
emment and the private sector will make 
this growth materialize. 

Mr. Laughren: It’s hard to be humble. 


Mr. Riddell: Now we can all retire to the 
outhouse with the Grossman catalogue. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There’s more to come. 


Mr. Chairman: With a detailed report like 
that I didn’t think there would be any ques- 
tions to be asked. However, the Libera! 
critic, ‘Mr. Eakins. 

Mr. Eakins: Mr. Chairman, I will not take 
too long. I regret that the ministry estimates 
are cut from some 20 hours to 13 hours, 
which does not leave us much time really 
to go into many of the areas that we would 
like to. I do want to make some general 
remarks on the area of tourism and my col- 
league, Mr. Hall, will look after the in- 
dustrial end. 

Separating this shows a commitment to the 
tourism industry which we feel is required 
because, as the minister has pointed out and 
I have pointed out many times in the House, 
it is the second largest industry in Ontario. 
It is a $7 billion industry at the present time, 
perhaps larger than that this year. 

For the economy of the province, it em- 
ploys something like half a million people 
and we feel that it is one area that requires 
some extra consideration and we do not 
think it should be just lumped in and given 
short shrift as it often ‘has in the past. 

I know there are those, Mr. Minister, who 
feel, “How quickly can we get through tour- 
ism so we can get to industry?’ We don't 


feel that way. We feel it’s one of the im- 


portant industries in this province and it 
should be given the profile and priority that 
its importance deserves. 

I’m pleased to make some remarks here 
and I would like to come back during the 
votes, perhaps this year. With the co-opera- 
tion of our New Democratic Party colleagues 
we might even discuss this first this year but 
we can discuss that at a later time. 

I noted with interest many of the remarks 
which you have made in regard to the tour- 
ism industry and I suppose we might say 
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that, from an economic standpoint, tourism 
has had an acceptable year in the province, 
perhaps not an outstanding year, but due to 
a very (good season, especially in Metro 
Toronto and many of the other major cen- 
tres in the province, it was as an acceptable 
year. In fact, it was probably the saving 
grace of the province this year and could 
be a sign of things to come. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It was an outstand- 
ing year, not an acceptable year. 


Mr. Eakins: We do not have all the infor- 
mation yet to tell us whether it was or not. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You couldn’t get a 
reservation anywhere in Ontario. 

Mr. Eakins: I don’t think your ministry 
has really established whether it was an 
exceptional year or not. I would like to 
refer to a conference of the future which 
was held earlier this year in Toronto. 

It was predicted that by the year 2000 
tourism, which is currently one of the 
fastest-growing industries in the world, will 
also be the largest. For a province that has 
suffered declines in many other sectors of 
its economy, tourism could and should be- 
come increasingly more important. 

Ontario’s progress can no longer be taken 
for granted. Ontario has been described as 
the troubled giant of the Canadian economy. 
Long the dynamic industrial and financial 
heart of the country, recent reports show 
that the economic health of the province is 
now uncertain and, in many ways, faltering. 
The 1980s could be a period of unprece- 
dented success and prosperity for this prov- 
ince and tourism could play a premier role 
in the revitalization of Ontario. 

We have here a rare combination of 
highly educated people of industrial sophis- 
tication and experience, productive food 
land and resources which are the envy of 
most of the world. We can provide tech- 
nology, resources, research and farsighted 
planning to the world, In many areas we 
could be world leaders. 

One of the first challeniges of the 1980s 
in Ontario, as I see it, will be the construc- 
tion of a major convention centre in Metro 
Toronto, which you mentioned and which 
as you know, we strongly support. , 

This is particularly timely right now as a 
tax treaty has finally been drawn up to ex- 
empt Canada from the United States’ restric- 
tion of tax deductibility for conventions held 
outside the United States. For se 
now we have been asking you 
project has been delayed. We 
evidence— 


veral years 
why this 
gave you 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is the federal gov- 
ernment, John. , 

Mr. Eakins: No, it is not just the federal 
government. The federal government has 
made its commitment. 


9:50 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have the report in> 
my hand, John, in case you were wonder- | 
ing—in my hot little hand this evening I } 
have the draft report of the committee. | 

Mr. Eakins: We gave you evidence of a 
number of very large organizations that 
simply could not hold their conventions here 
owing to lack of space, and of other organ- | 
izations that have held their conventions | 
here that have stated they would not be, 
returning because they had to be bused 
between various centres owing to space 
restrictions. These are the kinds of organ- 
izations that bring millions of dollars of | 
revenue to the province. | 

By the Tax Reform Act, 1976, the United | 
States limited the tax deductibility of ex- | 
penses for conventions held outside the | 
United States to two per year. It has been | 
estimated that the cost to Canada of that 
measure has been something around $300 
million over the past three years. Finally, | 
a new tax treaty has been signed by Canada. 
and the United States that would exempt) 
Canada from that restriction; however, the | 
treaty is still subject to the approval of the | 
legislatures of both countries. 

IT understand that opposition by some 
United States senators to the tax treaty is | 
mounting. They would like to see Canada | 
drop its legislation, which denies tax deduc- | 
tibility to Canadian advertisers using US) 
border TV stations to promote their prod-\ 
ucts. United States border broadcasters have | 
lobbied so effectively in the past by meas-' 
ures such as private members’ bills, spon-_ 
sored by Senators Goldwater and Muskie, | 
that they have managed to thwart all efforts 
at relieving Canada from the convention | 
restriction. 1 

I will be asking for the minister’s com- 
ments on this because I have always felt. 
that the two issues should not be linked. | 
The denial of tax deductibility for Canadian | 
advertisers was intended to protect and en- 
hance a culture, whereas the denial of tax f 
deductibility for foreign conventions was 
intended to prevent abuses of the American’ 
income tax system. ¥ I 

The ratification of that tax treaty has) | 
some obvious implications for convention f 
business in Canada and, along with it, the ! | 
need for a major convention centre. How-) | 
ever, I remind the minister of the fact that) | 
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the organizations that would use the major 
_convention centre would be so large that 
they would already have enough Canadian 


content in their membership to justify hold- 
ing a convention in Canada whether or not 


the new tax treaty is ratified. I understand 


that even 10 per cent Canadian membership 
is enough incentive to hold a convention in 


| Canada. 


In any event, the other two levels of :gov- . 


ernment, federal and municipal, and the 


) business sector have made their intentions 
‘ known. Everyone now is waiting for Ontario 
| to announce their full intentions. I ask the 


minister when the report, the studies and the 
committees will be finished and whether his 


} government will be prepared to give its 


commitments to this project. 
I have one final comment on this section. 


Most of the larger organizations book their 
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conventions well in advance, often about four 
or five years ahead. There is no point in 


_ having this major facility built and. standing 


empty. The marketing of the centre must 
begin now. I would urge the minister to come 


‘to a decision in order that the wheels can he 


set in motion to sell the centre and to com- 


_mence construction as soon as possible. 


I mentioned earlier that because of fairly 
successful seasons in Metro Toronto and cer- 


| tain other centres, the province as a whole has 
had an acceptable year in tourism terms. I 


don’t feel that this was the case for all regions 
of Ontario, but we are willing to hear your 
report on this during the estimates. 

A recent report in the Financial Post stated, 
“Ontario, which is the bellwether province 


because it makes up half of Canada’s travel 


business both coming and going, is having a 
mixed year.” Judging from preliminary reports 
I have received from various tourist operators 
I would tend to agree with that assessment. It 


appears to me that the well-managed opera- 


tion that depends in large part on repeat cus- 
tomers fared well this year. In fact, those types 
of operations are, in a sense, more recession 
proof. I also do not think ministry advertising 
programs make as much difference to such 
operations. 

On the other hand, the facilities that tend 
to go up and down with travel trends may 
have been happy to break even this year. 
Those are the operations that I feel could 


' benefit from good ministry promotion. 


This brings me to the perception of the 
success of the ministry’s advertising efforts this 


year. If there was an increase in visitors and/ 
or dollars of revenue, I would like to know 


how much of that increase the minister thinks 
is due to his ministry’s promotional efforts and 


how much to other factors, such as the ex- 
change rate, the price of gasoline and the 
economic recession in general—factors which 
have kept Ontarians at home over the past 
couple of years. 

The minister is aware of the effect of a very 
successful promotion next door to us in New 
York state. The fact that the merits of such a 
program can reverse the slide of a deteriorat- 
ing economy, as it did in that jurisdiction— 
the “I Love New York” campaign was the 
second most popular advertisement on Ameri- 
can television stations— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Right after “Ontario— 
Yours to Discover!” 


Mr. Eakins: After the Coca-Cola advertise- 
ment. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Is that right? 


Mr. Eakins: It brought into the state of 
New York $4 for every $1 that was invested in 
the program—that is the true measure of 
success. 

A few years ago in its reports, your ministry 
established a chart that indicated Ontario’s 
return on the advertising dollar. It was a fairly 
crude estimate, which I believe was obtained 
simply by dividing direct tourism receipts by 
advertising expenditures. But it at least pro- 
vided us with an indication of what value we 
were getting for our investment. 

I would be interested to know whether or 
not the ministry still measures our advertising 
investment in that manner. If not, I would 
suggest to the minister that we need a method 
by which we can assess the achievements of 
the ministry’s promotional efforts. 

I might just suggest to the minister that 
success, to me, would be the elimination of 
our tourism deficit—which I suppose at this 
time stands somewhere close to $500 million. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Maybe a little bit be- 
low that. 


Mr. Eakins: Four hundred and ninety-seven 
million dollars? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: In the last year we 
have succeeded in denting it to the tune of 
about $100 million in this province alone. 


Mr. Eakins: That’s good. We like to see our 
operations in the black. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is a 20 per cent 
inprovement. 


Mr. Eakins: I want to comment briefly on 
the report of the Liberal task force on tourism 
since two and a half years have now elapsed 
since its release. I feel there are some matters 
that ‘have not been dealt with by the govern- 
ment which could have improved the tourism 
product in our province. 
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You have chosen not to realign the minis- 
tries—to couple Tourism with the tourism 
aspects of other ministries. You have, however, 
elevated the position of the director of tour- 
ism to assistant deputy minister; I commend 
your appointment of John Maxwell to this 
position. 

I have always had excellent co-operation 
from Mr. Maxwell. I feel he’s a good man at 
the right time; I have great respect for his 
work. But does he have the power to represent 
the tourism sector when other ministries are 
making decisions that affect the tourism 
industry? 

How much influence did you have over 
the Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. 
Auld) when he was making changes in the 
fishing and hunting regulations? How much 
influence do you have on the Minister of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. 
Drea) when he makes decisions about when 
and where tourists in Ontario can consume 
alcohol, for instance? This is something that 
has been known to play a very important 
part in some other tourist activities. 

It just shows that the Tourism ministry is 
responsible to 14 other departments, that it 
is very much spread over other ministries. 
Does the minister really have input into those 
ministries to make the problems of tourism 
known to them? 

Also, what influence does the minister have 
on the Treasurer, for instance, when he 
decides that a meal costing more than $6 is 
a luxury to be taxed at 10 per cent? This 
is the only area in which a 10 per cent tax is 
applied. Yet we have noticed you can buy 
a fur coat and tax is charged at only seven 
per cent. We feel that the minister should 
have some input with the Treasury in this 
TOC ard iy a 

The question is, while you have elevated 
that status of the tourism spokesman in your 
own ministry, have you managed to give 
tourism a higher profile in the eyes of your 
government? Is tourism effectively represent- 
ed to all other ministers who are stil] making 
decisions which are having profound effects 
on the tourism sector? 

One of the premier challenges of the 1980s 
is the threat to the tourism sector posed by 
acid rain. I know it is the responsibility of 
the Minister of the Environment to come to 
grips with this problem, which certainly is 
not contained within the boundaries of On- 
tario. Rather it is an issue of federal and 
international scope. But that should not shut 
this ministry off from contributing the on- 
going examination of acid rain, its effects 
and its prevention. 


10 p.m. 

Never was an industry more seriously 
jeopardized by the consequences of acid rain | 
than tourism. Last year the minister told us | 
that studies were being done by the ‘Ministry | 
of the Environment and hoped that this year 
he would be able to tell us what input his | 
ministry has had into those studies on behalf | 
of the tourism industry in Ontario. 

I have one final thought on tourism in the 
1980s. Recent statistics have indicated that | 
not only are Ontarians spending more on 
tourism, they are spending an ever-increasing — 
share of their disposable incomes on tourism- 
related activities. That has two implications . 
for our tourist sector: We will either benefit | 
from the increased spending if we can keep 
Ontarians travelling at home; or our provin- 
cial tourism deficit, which is stil] close to half | 
a billion dollars—perhaps less this year—will | 
get even worse if Ontarians take their extra | 
dollars elsewhere, which they will do if we | 
do not provide an attractive enough vacation | 
here. 

The choice is ours. Will Ontario be poised | 
to take advantage of the rapidly expanding 
market? Will we have the policies in place | 
to enhance the operation of our own tourism | 
sector? Finally, will tourism be afforded the 
stature in the eyes of this government of an 
industry that, if given proper regulation, 
could restore Ontario’s position as a leader 
in economic development in Canada? 

There are a number of other areas I will 
want to discuss as we get to the votes. 

You talked in some fashion about the On- 
tario Hostelry Institute, which I think is a 
very important area. I hope as we go along 
that you will enlarge upon that. As you 
mentioned, there is a great shortage of skilled 
help in the hospitality industry. The hostelry | 
institute is a step in the right direction. I 
would like to know what they are doing, 
what part they are playing in the training 
for the many jobs, such as for chefs and staff 
in the other areas they are involved in. I 
would like to be brought up to date on that. 

You touched on “Discover Ontario.” I 
wonder if that is replacing the “We Treat You 
Royally” campaign. While “We Treat You 
Royally” was a good theme, I think the im- 
portant thing is in the training—the “We 
Treat You Royally” button doesn’t mean any- 
thing unless you have the training. 

If we are going to present tourism as an 
attractive package to many of the people 
visiting this province, we are going to have 
to make sure that this program is not a one- 
shot deal or a two-year deal. It has to be 
ongoing. There should be sufficient funding 
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set aside to make sure that the “We Treat 
You Royally” campaign is not replaced by 
“Discover Ontario” or anything else. And it 
has to be something that is ongoing, or we 
are going to find that ‘we are left behind 
in this great industry, 

I urge you to continue and to make sure 
that this is an annual program, perhaps 
through our community colleges. It should 
be expanded beyond what it is at the present 
time. 

You mentioned Ontario Place is the fifth 
largest in terms of funding—I am not sure 
what the first four are—but still requires a 
subsidy of about $1 million, approximately. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: A little less. 


Mr. Eakins: We would still like to see On- 
tario Place operating in the black by this 
time. 

Hon. Mr, Grossman: Do you advocate rais- 
ing the prices? 

Mr. Eakins: You could adjust certain 
things. I have many young people come to 
me and mention how cheap these rock con- 
certs are; they pay many dollars for them 
elsewhere. I think it is a matter of an inter- 
nal operation. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Either we raise the 
price for rock concerts or we don’t hold 
them. Is that what your asnwer is? 


Mr. Eakins: I am not saying how it should 
be done, but I think you are going to have 
a great deal of competition coming from 
Canada’s Wonderland. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I would like to say that 
some people from Ireland told me that of 
everything they looked at in Ontario, they 
thought Ontario Place was one of the best 
spots—and they really appreciated what we 
had to offer. So I think we should beware of 
raising the prices too high. 

(Mr. Eakins: I am not saying the prices at 
the gate should be raised. I think there are 
other ways of doing it, perhaps internally. I 
am just saying to the minister I think we 
should take a look vat it. 

I would also like to ask the minister per- 
haps if he might enlarge on the tourist 
information centres as we go along into the 
estimates, because I think this is a very im- 
portant approach to people coming into this 
country—the information they receive there— 
whether it is an all-inclusive centre or not. I 
think we should be doing more in this par- 
ticular area, and also for rest facilities along 
our highways which are an attraction in 
many other places. 

The grading system is something which I 
think is very important. You touched on it 
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generally and I would like to know just what 
part the ministry is playing as far as the 
grading system is concerned. I know it is 
under Tourism Ontario as the general oper- 
ating agency, but I would like to know the 
part that your ministry is playing in the 
grading system. 

You did touch on Minaki Lodge. This is 
something we are going to have to wait for 
two ‘years to see, but it seems to me you 
have about $12 million you are spending 
there, plus what you have spent there in the 
past, that could help some other very impor- 
tant areas of the province. 

(You mentioned how great this is going to 
be. I think you should take a look at another 
wilderness lodge you have, which is to give 
our native people managerial experience. Yet 
this particular lodge has only 11 per cent 
occupancy. If you are going to make Minaki 
Lodge work, I think it is about time you 
helped our native people to get their lodge 
off the ground so that they will have 100 per 
cent occupancy. I would ask you to take a 
look at that particular area. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: How did wou like it? 


Mr. Eakins: I have not been to Minaki. 

I would also like the minister to comment 
on the status of the Bassett committee, when 
the Bassett committee is going to report. I 
believe the Bassett committee was to have 
reported— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: They did. 

Mr. Eakins: They have already reported? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have a draft of their 
report. 

Mr. Eakins: But it has not been made 
public? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is not even in its 
final form; it is a draft. 

Mr. Eakins: It is important that this be 
moved along very quickly. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It will be. 


Mr. Eakins: Did you mention the farm 
vacation program? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I did. 

Mr. Eakins: I think it is very important 
because I asked you about it last year. You 
said it was not very important really, but I 
think it is a very important part of the 
program. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I do not think I said 
that. 


Mr. Eakins: Yes, you are in Hansard last 
year as saying that not many people were 
interested in it. I think it is a very important 
program and it could be an important part 
of our tourism plant. I know my colleague, 
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Mr. Johnson, has been a very strong pro- as we get our fair share of the time I am | 
moter and supporter of it. I think it is one quite happy. 
particular area we might pay a great deal of Hon. Mr. Grossman: What do we have, | 
attention to. 10 hours after tonight? 
Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I might Mr. Chairman: Ten and a half hours. That 
just point out that the Minister of Agriculture gan be worked out if all parties are agreeable. | 
and Food (Mr. Henderson) has funded this | think perhaps it is a worthwhile suggestion. | 


program this year with $5,000. Mr. Cooke: The Liberal critic talked to 
Mr. Eakins: Mr. Minister, these are just me earlier and asked if the first hour after 
a few of the comments I want to make. opening statements could be tourism. It is | 


Tourism, as far as I am concerned, is one acceptable to us if we want to get that vote | 
vf the great industries that, in this province gone during the first hour and give it that | 
and in many ways in the Legislature, has |,,ominence. 


not really been given the importance or the ) ‘ - | 
profile it deserves. I think it is going to be Mr. Eakins: I would suggest that cae 
one of the great industries by the year 2000. the two ponerse Hall es ate fo] a 
I believe it is going to be the leading indus- 8 Mr. Cooke then Wer Soa 
at what time is left and allocate a period of © 


try in this country. I hope that you and your = “°, 3 
ministry will do everything possible to give time for industry and for tourism at that | 





it the status it deserves. time. 
I just want to say in closing that I appre- Mr. Chairman: That is fine. 
ciate very much the co-operation which my Mr. Cooke: Mr. Chairman, I assumed we 


research assistant and I have received from would follow the same format as last year 
the people in your ministry when we call and the Liberal Party can finish their opening 
for information. It is easy sometimes to find statements, although I must say I did not | 
fault with our civil servants but they have think we were going to get through any- | 
been very helpful and co-operative to us. body else’s statement except the minister's | 


They are terrific. Express my appreciation. because he had advised me the other night 

10:10 p.m. that he thought he would take at least all | 
Mr. )Chairman:! We? willhave the “éHtic of tonight. The Liberal Party might complete — 

of the third party. and I will be prepared to begin and com- 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, before we Paes, suena pat : 
get into that, could I take one moment just Mr. Chairman:/-Is/ that: satistactory sto nya 
on a point of order? Mr. HallP 

Mr. Eakins has mentioned in many cases, Mr. Hall: I do not have a prepared text 
certainly in the last three years in estimates, in the style of the minister. I could not 
that a certain amount of time should be spent compete with that with our limited re- 
on tourism, It seems that tourism is left until] sources, Mr. Minister. We have fun here | 
we are through with industry and when we from time to time but I really liked your 
get through with industry, there is very little comments and opening remarks better last 
time left. year than I do this year. I say this seriously. 


I would like to suggest that if we have, for Hon. Mr. Grossman: Why is that? Where | 
example, 12 hours left in the Ministry of had you been for dinner last year? | 


Industry and Tourism’s estimates, we set a M ll : Ee | 
certain time aside for tourism, whether it be BAN a echo Can Gee | 


four hours or three hours or whatever the * Y@@! 28° TS a es Hess ey uP : 
members indicate they would like to see set the PR that seems to go with the job. Frank- | 
| 








aside, Then when we finish that period of ly, I thought you were more candid about 
time with industry, we could devote the ‘™* of the problems you have than you 
rest of the time to tourism. I make this aa oaemow. You seem to gloss over them. 
gestion to the minister to see if he supports rane: Mr. Grossman: We have solved them 
it. all. 

Mr. Eakins: I simply want to see, Mr. Mr. Hall: If everything was as good as 
Minister, that tourism receives its fair share, You say it is here, we would not have many 
I know and you know, in the past quite often troubles. I am really amazed that a man of 
if there is something left, we get into tourism. average stature could lift such a big shovel. 


We have had to fight for a certain period Hon. Mr. Grossman: It amazes me. frank- 
of time in the last number of years. As long ly. too : 


Mr. Hall: It does. I sincerely caution you 
because I think the choice of words, the 
adjectives, painted an incorrect picture of 
some of the problems we have here. 





| Hon. Mr. Grossman: Unlike your leader, 
who uses balanced, objective adjectives when 
he is describing the industrial state of the 
province. 

_ Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, you have to do 
your job; everyone has to do his. I am here 
as a critic and I am sincerely saying you 
any do not focus enough attention on 
problem areas and you paint such a rosy 
picture of this, that and the other thing, I 
4am not so sure that we have not lost the 
handle on what our problems are. 


Mr. Laughren: Is it true that your dep- 
uty’s real name is semi-Red Wilson? 


Mr. Hall: Actually that was to be my first 

question, Floyd, and you stole it from me 
iieady. What is Red Wilson’s real name? 
Mr. Wilson: It is in an envelope sealed in 
a Funk and Wagnall or something. 
Mr. Hall: Without getting into detail, be- 
cause I do not have a prepared text, there 
are a lot of concerns in the area of layoffs 
having to do with the whole changing trend! 
in the automobile industry, the question of 
Ontario’s major role in automobile produc- 
tion and parts production, and therefore the 
serious discussions I hope you would be 
entering into with Herb Gray, and putting 
our case forward as we negotiate with the 
United States. 

It is not exactly in your ministry, but I 
‘cannot help but be very much concerned 
for young people I know and for the future 
‘of the province generally in the apparent 
ineffectiveness of the apprentice program 
which touches Labour and Education, but has 
a bad spinout effect on what we hope you 
are trying to do in industry. 

I would like to find out a little more of 
just how you are trying to pull this together 
with these people because it is really not 
working. Despite your plans, and I applaud 
a lot of your initiatives, I do believe that 
the ministry should be a source of giving 
new ideas to industry of all sizes and all 
types of technology, to point out opportunity. 
It is something a ‘government can do better 
than a very specialized industry without the 
resources you have. I think that is very good. 
At the same time, to pretend that things are 
as great as you seem to in this statement I 
\think is kidding a lot of us. 

_ The general statistics, which we could get 
into later, show that the jobs are not being 
created, according even to Mr. Miller’s bud- 
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get this year, to the extent they have been 
in other years. 

The problems of small business are with 
us. I want to find out more about your real 
definition of small business. If you are going 
to use the criteria of 100 employees alone, 
I do not think it is necessarily valid because 
there are other yardsticks that are used. 

I think you are confusing the people you 
are supposed to be helping. They think the 
government is interested in them and they 
find out it is really not that way; a lot of 
your funding is directed to something larger 
than what they feel themselves to be. Your 
percentage of staff involved in small business 
as a portion of your whole ministry staff 
would reflect that circumstance. 

{I appreciate what you have been saying, 
not only in Ontario but across Canada, 
about breaking down trade barriers through- 
out our country. In many instances, from 
what I read, you have been candid about 
mistakes our government has made in the 
past. I would like to find out a little bit 
more about what success you feel you have 
enjoyed in overcoming some of the prob- 
lems we have in that field. 

Advertising bothers me a little bit, I must 
say. Certainly the “I Love New York” cam- 
paign was a successful one. You have tried 
here, but you know the “I Love New York” 
campaign never mentioned the governor of 
the state of New York or the director of 
trade and commerce for tourism. This con- 
stant plugging of the minister costs us all 
money, but I am not sure just how much 
good it does. It might help you, but I am 
not sure how much good it does the rest of 
us. 

I want to talk specifically about plant 
closures and the retraining opportunities 
that are provided. On the matter of notice 
of shutdowns, we have some examples I am 
sure you have been upset about. It would 
appear that, in this time frame in the 1980s 
when we are going through massive adjust- 
ments in our economy, we are going to have 
to look at this a lot better than we have 
been. 


10:20 p.m. 


I am a little concerned about the reports 
I have of some measurements you are try- 
ing to obtain through companies you have 
hired to find out how great you are. I am 
concerned about the cost of them to us. 

I think you have upgraded the personnel 
in the ministry; that is my honest impres- 
sion. I am a little concerned that people 
seem to change their jobs so frequently, be- 
fore they have really got handles on them. 
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This causes confusion in the ranks of the 
poor guys who are trying to deal with your 
ministry. 

I am disappointed by some of the statis- 
tics you have given tonight with regard to 
the progress of the electronics industry and 
the fact it is fighting the deficits it has. The 
press is not here to any great extent. It 
never does show up for work sessions such 
as this. Frankly, I think we would have a 
more meaningful dialogue if you told us 
some of your concerns instead of creating 
the great adjectives you used in this state- 
ment tonight. 

I want to get some specifics on programs 
that relate to you, although they are not 
directly under your responsibility. There is the 
matter of the success of the Small Business 
Development Corporation, the matter of 
development fund loans and the problems you 
have run into with people who were not able 
to meet their obligations and failed. I would 
like to know why they failed. 

I would like to understand the migration 
of workers throughout Ontario. I do not neces- 
sarily want to touch on them leaving the 
province. I want to understand in an area 
where there are obviously going to be more 
transportation difficulties where there are 
problems about the relocation of workers to 
other areas as plant closures take place. This 
affects people in a broad way and it is not 
touched on in your opening statement tonight. 

I did not mean to be critical of you when I 
said I liked your statement better last year. 
Frankly, I did think your statement last year 
was more candid than what you have given us 
tonight. The adjectives were not as fulsome 
last year as they are this year. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have accomplished 
more this ‘year. 

Mr. Hali: That may be but, on this whcle 
subject, I do not hear you saying that you 
have got it made. I would be surprised if you 
could honestly say that. I hope you have ac- 
complished something, but I tell you it seems 
to me that there are a lot of other things we 
still have to accomplish. Otherwise we could 
all go home, 

That is all I want to say as a general com- 
ment. I appreciate the time and effort some- 
body put into that lengthy report. I really find 
it ned to believe you wrote every word your- 
self. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Big shovel; it was not 
easy. 

Mr. Hall: At any rate, I would just as soon 
get to the details at our next meeting. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. McKessock, did you 
have a question to ask? 


: 
Mr. McKessock: I too was interested in 
what you consider a small business. For in. 
stance, on page 12 of your statement, you say, 
“We introduced the promotional aids market- 
ing program to help finance the preparation 
of packaging and sales literature for innova- 
tive products.” 
Did that program have a name? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have all sorts of 
names for our programs. John Laschinger, - 
who you will remember from last year, was 
our director of small business. He is now the 
acting director of the small business develop- 
ment branch and has moved on to another 
responsibility in the ministry. 

Mr. McKessock: What did you call that. 
promotional aids marketing program? You 
have spent $360,000 to date. 7 

Mr. Laschinger: The alphabetical pseu- 
donym for it is PAMP, for promotional aids 
marketing program. You have to be very care- 
ful when you pronounce that name. al 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Minister, there is a 





















employees. They manufacture stereo cabinets 
and sell them all across Canada even though 
they're a small company. They would like to_ 
get into the export market as well, but they 
need a brochure or something to advertise, to” 
allow them to get into this market. 

You say you are interested in small busi- 
nesses. Would a company like this be eligible 
for that type of program? | 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We probably sent 
copies of those brochures to your constituency 
office. You should have given one to your con- | 
stituent. a 


Mr. Laschinger: We have tried to develop. 
small companies that have new and innovative 
products. We have had three applications 
from firms with stereo cabinets. We would 
estimate there are about 150 firms in Ontario 
making stereo cabinets. If we help one and 
give it $7,500 we are going to have to help - 
every other one. i 

What we have been able to do with these - 
55 firms is to identify 55 brand new, unique, — 
innovative products, in some cases high tech- 


nology products. They’re innovative ani 
unique. 


J 
t 


Mr. McKessock: Are you telling me there 
are 55 firms that manufacture products no- — 
body else does? ) 

Mr. Laschinger: That’s right. , 


Mr. McKessock: Nobody manufactures the — 
innovative stereo cabinet that this frm does. — 
There may be other cabinets, but there are | 
none like this one. ; 
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Mr. Laschinger: Our difficulty is in trying 
) rationalize not helping the other 154. 


Mr. Laughren: Is this part of your Liberal 
sstraint package we keep hearing about? 


Mr. McKessock: Liberal restraint? 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, helping all 150 manu- 
acturers. 

Mr. McKessock: I’m just picking out a pro- 

ram here. You say you help small business 
ut— 
Mr. Laschinger: Some of the firms we have 
elped, sir, have 10 employees or less. The 
ze of the company doesn’t matter and, i 
ict, the majority of these are small. 


Mr. McKessock: I know you weren’t inter- 
sted in helping this company because it 
pplied and was turned down. 

Mr. Wildman: I thought the general philos- 
phy in government was to transfer big com- 
anies loans to small companies. 


Mr. McKessock: This small company’s op- 
ortunity for expansion for creating jobs on a 
ollar-invested basis is probably as great 


s that of any of your large companies. 
i 


_Mr. Laschinger: For all of the applications 
yr those programs we have a minimal 


mount of money. The budget for the pro- 
ram is close to being expended, although 
rere in the process of trying to get more 
loney for it. 

The only reason we turned down that pro- 
osal was that there were other people mak- 
ig identical products, maybe not with the 
ame curve and the same surface but they 
re making stereo cabinets. 


| Mr. McKessock: There is another thing I 
vould like to say about this program, When 
dey applied for the program, apparently it 
soked fine, looked as if they were eligible 
ut you changed the program half way 
Bosh when the money was practically all 
dent. That’s what they were told. Companies 
vere then made ineligible. The criteria for 
Ne program were changed. Is that right, 
fr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It never changed. 


Mr. Laschinger: No, the criterion was al- 
vays a unique and innovative product and it 
as been since then. 

Mr. McKessock: But furniture was cut out 
ometime after the program was started. 

_ Mr. Laschinger: That’s correct. 

Mr. McKessock: They were told this was 
ecause the funds had run out. 


















_Mr. Laschinger: The rationale for turning 
1em down was not because we changed the 
citerion. We tightened it up. 


Mr. McKessock: That’s what they were 
told. 


Mr. Laschinger: Well, they were told some 
misinformation. I sit on the board and the 
rationale for turning them down was that 
they were not unique. 


Mr. McKessock: How unique do you have 
to be to be unique? 

Mr, Laschinger: I can get you a list of the 
kinds of companies we have been helping. 


Mr. McKessock: Can you give me ex- 
amples of two out of that 55? 


10:30 p.m. 
Mr. Laschinger: There are a couple of 
companies developing computer softwear 


packages. There is one company developing 
a unique computer softwear package for the 
tourism industry. 


Mr. McKessock: A computer? 

Mr. Laschinger: It is a computer softwear 
package for the tourism industry in terms of 
reservations, It is a product they can export. 
It is a softwear development they can export. 
That is one example. 

Mr. McKessock: Is there anything made out 
of wood? 

Mr. Laschinger: I will have to go back to 
look at the list but I will get back to you. 
There are some electronic devices. 


Mr. Wildman: Refer them to the Employ- 
ment Development Fund. 


Mr. Laschinger: Yes, I have already sug- 
gested that. 

Mr. McKessock: I am not quite finished. 
Would you consider having another look at 
this company? For a few thousand dollars 
here is a small company that wants to get 
into the export business, As I say, there 
export business is probably worth as much 
to Ontario for the dollars they spend as— 

Mr. Laschinger: Is it all export? 


Mr. McKessock: It is not all export. They 
are now selling right across Canada, but they 
want to get into the export market. In order 
to do this they have to have a brochure to 
advertise. 


Mr. Laschinger: One of the things we 
could look at is the new responsibilities I 
assumed August 1. I am the director of 
trade. In our Export 80s program we an- 
nounced a new initiatives package, a new 
initiatives budget where money would be 
available for companies that were prepared 
to make a commitment to export. 

If they would come and show evidence 
of their commitment, we would look to see 
what the consignment costs, warehousing 


costs, promotional materials costs and pack- 
aging costs were to adapt the product to 
go from Canada to the United States, for 
instance. We would be interested in obtain- 
ing it under that particular act but not 
under the other one. 

Mr. McKessock: They would be interested 
in doing that. Could we meet with you some 
time tomorrow afternoon? 


Mr. Laschinger: Yes, sir. 


Mr. McKessock: You will be in Toronto 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Cooke: Before we adjourn I want to 
ask the minister for two pieces of informa- 
tion that we could probably have before 
next week. I asked him yesterday in the 
House but I want to make sure since the 
systems are here and no doubt know they 
will (get it more quickly than he will. 

The report you referred to in answer to a 
question, the machinery and equipment in- 
dustry study, is in draft form. Since that 
report is being used by yourself in the 
House I wonder whether we could see a 
copy of the draft if it is not going to be 
in final copy or final form before the end 
of these estimates, or you could agree not 
to use any information from that report. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I will pretend I have 
not read it. 


Mr. Cooke: Can we see a copy of it so 
we could discuss that during estimates? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I should caution you 
that having spent a lot of time in the industry 
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I already have a lot of information in n 
head quite apart from the report. Howe 
I will have a look at the draft report an 
if it is anything close to being final I 
be able to— 

Mr. Cooke: The other information must 
be more up to date than your statement. 
It is the list of 72 firms and the 10,000 jok 
from EDF towards the auto industry. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: They are not all fro 
EDF. 

Mr. Cocke: Seventy-two firms— | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I did not say from’ 
EDF though. > 

Mr. Cooke: I thought they were all EDF. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is the private | 
sector doing its job. 7 | 
Mr. Cooke: I hope I am going to have 
that. Zz 

Mr. Chairman: We will now adjourn until) 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 


bs 


M bi 
“| 


off until next Wednesday morning. Okay, we | 
are adjourned until Wednesday next week, 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The committee met at 10:14 a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. I believe the minister can answer 
some of Mr. Eakins’ inquiries pertaining to 
tourism. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Eakins asked 
some questions and raised some issues during 
his response the other day. I thought I might 
respond to some of them until Mr. Cooke 
gets here and we will come back to the 
tourism portion afterwards. 

Mr. Eakins asked about the new tourism 
information centres, where they will be 
located and when they will be operational. 
We will be opening a new and important 
tourist information centre at the Eaton 
Centre in November. We will finally have a 
tourism information centre at Niagara Falls. 
We will be turning the sod for that later this 
month and it will open in June 1981, or 
earlier, if necessary. 

We are looking at the possibility of build- 


ing a new tourist information centre in Fort 


Frances in a better location than the current 


one. We have problems in terms of the cost 
of acquiring the right piece of land. We are 
working with the ministries of Government 
Services and Northern Affairs and with the 
Fort Frances town council in trying to put 
together the funding for a new Fort Frances 
centre. 

Equally, we are working on the St. 
Catharines information centre and we are 
awaiting certain official approvals before we 
are able to go ahead with the rebuilding of 
that facility. Actually, it is not a rebuilding, 
it is replacing an old trailer which is totally 
inadequate. 

Some questions were raised about the 
comparison between the “Ontario—Yours to 
Discover!” campaign and the “I Love New 
York” campaign. All sorts of measurements 
ean be used. Awareness of the campaign: 
After only the first five months of “Yours to 
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Discover!” 43 per cent of the persons sur- 
veyed were aware of the program. For “I 
Love New York,” after the first full year it 
was 57 per cent. We are doing very well on. 
that count. 

Ratio of tax revenue to media expendi- 
ture: In Ontario, we spend $9.5 million on 
advertising. Our increased tax revenue this 
year will be $176 million, which is a ratio of 
$18 of increased tax revenue for every dollar 
of new advertising. In New York, they spend 
$10.9 million on advertising. Their increased 
tax revenue will be $135.2 million and their 
ratio will be $12 in tax revenue for every 
dollar of advertising. We are ahead on that 
count as well. 

The increased tourism volume resulting 
from year one of “Ontario—Yours to Dis- 
cover!” versus this year’s performance of “I 
Love New York’: In Ontario, there will be 
an increase of 15 per cent for a total volume 
of $7.6 billion. New York will see an in- 
crease of eight per cent to $5.4 billion. 
Again, we are ahead on that count. 

If Mr. Cooke is ready, we could stop 
there, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Cooke: Mr. Chairman, I apologize for 
being late. I assure the members of the 
Liberal Party I am not sitting over here just 
because I don’t want to sit next to them. I 
thought for my opening statement at least 
I should be on the left of the minister. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I thought it was be- 
cause you didn’t want to sit next to Mr. 
Laughren. 


Mr. Cooke: I would have to sit on his lap. 
There are no seats there. 

I will begin my opening statement. It 
doesn’t take a new critic long to get adjusted 
to the Ministry of Industry and Tourism. 
Sitting through the paid political announce- 
ment that passed for the minister’s opening 
statement last week reaffirmed my conviction 
that this government is floundering, that it 
lacks a clear and coherent industrial strategy 
and that economic planning is a concept well 
bevond the comprehension of this ministry. 
I cannot fathom how the minister can pre- 
tend that handouts here, there and every- 
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where add up to an economic program for 
the present or how they prepare, to quote 
the minister, our industrial base for future 
opportunities. 

Against the fanciful tale the minister 
weaves of Ontario the wonderland, the 
province that lures investment, seduces for- 
eign capital, socializes the risk of doing 
business, bails out the giants and doles out 
public funds indiscriminately and needlessly 
around corporate board rooms, I feel com- 
pelled to introduce a note of economic 
reality. 

The entire statement of the minister repre- 
sents a level of shortsightedness that I haven’t 
encountered since I read the minister’s open- 
ing statement of last year. It reminds me— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I'll bet you didn't 
read it. 

Mr. Cooke: Oh yes, I did. I read it every 
night I had insomnia. 

It reminds me of a statement I read of 
remarks made by the president of Brazil in 
reference to that country’s crippling inflation 
and unemployment, “Brazil is doing well, but 
the people aren’t.” 

The people of Ontario are not doing well. 
The mass layoffs, the plant shutdowns and 
the accelerating rate of unemployment belie 
the minister’s— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Did you see the stats 
yesterday? 


Mr. Cooke: I saw the stats yesterday. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Unemployment is 
down. 

Mr. Cooke: How much is it down in 
Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: By about 0.4 per cent. 


Mr. Cooke: We still have about 300,000 
people unemployed. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You said 
accelerating. That is just not true. 


Mr. Cooke: I was very polite when the 
minister was going through his opening state- 
ment. I expect him to be equally polite. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Then again, I was 
accurate. 


Mr. Cooke: I wouldn’t say that. 

The people of Ontario are not doing well. 
The mass layoffs, the plant shutdowns and, 
yes, the accelerating unemployment belie the 
minister's ostrich-like optimism. 

The voung people without work and with- 
out skilled training, the women who are dis- 
criminated against in the work place, the 
layoff of workers with years and even 
decades of service stand as testimony to the 
Tories’ industrial failure. Unemployment and 
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layoffs are this province’s number one eco- 
nomic problem. They are rapidly becoming 
our number one social problem. How a Min- 
ister of Industry and Tourism can spend an 
entire opening statement without mention of 
this fact is beyond me. 


10:20 a.m. 

A week rarely goes by without an un- 
employed worker coming into my consti- 
tuency office to ask if I can help him or her 
get a job. I have talked to hundreds of 
workers who feel demoralized and depressed 
because they have been out of work for 
months. I really wonder if this minister 
understands the emotional and psychological 
pressure that an unemployed family goes 
through. Judging by the way the government 
has dealt with the economic depression in 
Windsor over the last year, I believe the 
minister lacks any degree of understanding 
or sensitivity. : 

Jobs are more than just a means of earning 
a living. There is sufficient evidence accumu- 
lated to know that depression and anxiety 
increase in direct correlation to rising unem- 
ployment. We know that family breakdowns 
increase and that psychological illnesses and 
stress-related symptoms rise. It is possible, 
based on the evidence of specialists and de- 
tailed case studies, to construct a social stress 
matrix of the effects of chronic unemploy- 
ment. 

As unemployment goes up, so does total 
mortality. Deaths from heart disease, sui- 
cide and murders increase. Mental illness 
will rise significantly and prison sentencing 
and confinement will increase. Let me quote 
from the mayor’s committee on services for 
the unemployed in Windsor; “Inability to 
make credit payments, inability to make 
unemployment or welfare payments stretch 
to the end of each month has brought about 
uncontrollable stress and pressures and 
resulted in increased use of alcohol, tran- 
quillizers, and other drugs to ease anxiety.” 

The human tragedy associated with unem- 
ployment is also reflected in the commit- 
tee’s statement that having to go on welfare 
after Unemployment Insurance Commission 
benefits are exhausted is having a devasta- 
ting effect on individuals and their families. 
The situation is repeated throughout the 
province, wherever layoffs and unemploy- 
ment are on the rise. These are the true 
human costs of unemployment. At the ab- 
stract, statistical level, it means social stress. 
At the practical level of everyday life, it 
means personal and family disaster. 

If it seems at this point as though I am 
talking about the wrong issues for this min- 
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istry’s estimates, let me underline the point 
that it is precisely these issues that this 
ministry’s estimates are all about. We are 
talking about the economy, about industrial 
development or the lack of it. We must 
never lose sight of the fact that behind the 
statistics, behind the facts and! figures, are 
real people who must face the tragedy of 
our economic problems. 

We live in a social economy. This econo- 
my no longer operates on predominantly 
individual enterprise or according to the 19th 
century Liberal notions of the free market 
The majority of us are subject to the woes 
and throes of politically determined busi- 
ness cycles. At the same time, we have 
privatized the negative effects. It is families 
and individuals who suffer the private effects 
of loss of income, security and loss of oppor- 
tunity. It gives me no solace to predict con- 
fidently that in the absence of a planned 
industrial strategy for the economy of On- 
tario, the suffering I have outlined will con- 
tinue. 

It is clear now that the old responses 
favoured by the private sector and_ their 
government spokespersons no longer work. 
Those without jobs cannot be written off as 
lazy, as welfare bums, and as UIC cheaters. 
Unemployment is a social problem. It has 
never been a personal problem. 

A few weeks ago, a rumour got out that 
General Motors of Canada was going to hire 
some workers in Windsor, fewer than 100. 
The rumour turned out to be just that—a 
rumour. But it didn’t stop 400 to 500 work- 
| ers from showing up in front of the Man- 
power Centre the next morning to apply 
for these nonexistent jobs. I’m sure the min- 
ister and other members of the committee 
are aware of some 20,000 people who have 
now applied in Windsor for 2,000 jobs with 
General Motors. Some of those _ people 
actually went to the extent of sleeping in 
their cars all night in line at the Windsor 
| Raceway where the application centre was 
_set up to make sure they got an applica- 
tion. Anyone who says that workers really 
| like to live on unemployment insurance or 
_ would just as soon live on UIC and supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits or welfare 
really does not know what they are talking 
about. 

This summer the Social Planning Council 
of Metropolitan Toronto issued a _ report 
which showed that 50 per cent of the 
unemployed in Toronto in April of this year 
were people who had lost their jobs. In 
- other words, unemployment is at record 
| not because of new entrants into the 
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work place but because of layoffs and plant 
closures. Since January of this year 45,000 
workers in Ontario have been laid off per- 
manently or indefinitely. 

We in the New Democratic Party have 
long talked about the very real dangers 
of Ontario's manufacturing decline. What 
we call deindustrialization but the minister, 
in niceties possible through language, calls 
a period of readjustment. Whatever words 
we choose to use, the point remains that this 
province is in serious economic trouble. 

I would like to go on to what we call 
“the Tory view of the current economic 
situation.” Mr. Minister, your colleague, the 
Treasurer of Ontario (Mr. F. S. Miller), 
treated the House to a remarkable display of 
economic naiveté last week. He was talking 
about the growing sense of optimism that he 
has discovered in Ontario. | 

Let me quote: “Private sector investment 
plans clearly indicate that Ontario’s business 
community shares this optimism. According 
to Statistics Canada’s mid-year survey of 
investment intentions, manufacturing invest- 
ment in Ontario will increase by an antici- 
pated 44 per cent this year. That figure 
reflects decisions to increase capacity, mod- 
ernize existing plant and adjust to energy 
price increases, all of which can only im- 
prove our productivity and Ontario’s com- 
petitiveness in world markets.” 

While it is true that manufacturing invest- 
ment is expected to be 44 per cent higher 
this year than last year, it is clearly mis- 
leading to draw conclusions about economic 
recovery from that data. The new invest- 
ment your Treasurer boasts about is not 
evenly distributed across manufacturing. In 
fact, if you took the time to analyse the data, 
rather than immediately grasping at straws, 
you would discover two sectors are actually 
reducing their level of spending and an addi- 
tional five manufacturing sectors are increas- 
ing their spending to a level that does not 
even keep pace with inflation. 

More important still is the fact that, of all 
the anticipated new investment expected for 
1980, fully 71 per cent is accounted for by 
the transportation equipment sector; in other 
words, the auto industry. Considering the 
current critical state of the auto industry, 
the massive layoffs and' unemployment among 
auto workers, the auto sector scrambling to 
regain its losses, this does not, as the Treas- 
urer would have us believe, improve our 
economic potential and pave the way for new 
growth. 

Furthermore, I am sure we would all agree 
that one year does not an economic recovery 
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make. Using Mr. Miller's data source, we 
discover that even taking into account the 
sizeable gain expected for this year, the situa- 
tion is not as the Treasurer paints. 

In 1977, the actual level of capital expen- 
diture in manufacturing was $3.2 billion. In 
1980, the intended expenditure is about $5 
billion. In real dollar terms—that is the 1980 
figure adjusted by the gross national expendi- 
ture deflator—it means an increase of only 
10 per cent over the four years, 1977 to 1980. 
That works out to an average annual increase 
of only 2.5 per cent. 

It is clear, Mr. ‘Minister, that you must 
share your Treasurer's optimism. The adver- 
tising copy that passed for your opening 
statement in so many words, or I should say 
too many words, makes that point. 

Back in February, Mr. Minister, in a 
speech you delivered to the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, you stated, “I reject 
the notion that a serious recession is inevi- 
table or that in some way this province is 
winding down.” We can quibble about what 
constitutes a recession but the fact will 
remain that this province is in danger of 
winding down. 

10:30 a.m. 


The Conference Board in Canada, in its 
autumn 1980 edition of the Canadian Busi- 
ness Review, points out: “The short-term 
economic outlook for Canada has become 
progressively more dismal and _ expected 
growth for the Canadian economy ‘has under- 
gone a further downward revision. Canada 
will undergo a recession in 1980 and _ this 
will be followed by a further year of below 
potential growth in 1981.” 

In their August quarterly provincial fore- 
cast the conference board talks about the 
present downturn as the longest in the Jast 
two decades. They make the point that 
manufacturing output will fall by 4.5 per cent 
this year, with a record further decline of 
0.5 per cent next year. The conference 
board goes on to talk about the trend of 
erosion of Ontario’s dominant position in the 
national economy. 

One last point on this matter: In yet 
another of the conference board reports, their 
survey of senior business executives, it is 
noted that layoffs at some point in the next 
six months were planned by 23 per cent of 
the respondents, which is the highest level 
in the four-year history of the survey. To the 
large pool of people already out of work are 
going to be added even more through plant 
layoffs and shutdowns. 

For the record I would like to restate the 
facts. Ontario is going through a process of 


deindustrialization. If it is true that Ontario 
is the industrial heartland of Canada, then 
this heart has gone through a coronary 
seizure. Manufacturing as a percentage of the 
total employment in Ontario was 33 per 
cent in the mid 1960s; now it is only 25.2 
per cent. That change is not a product of 
Ontario's 
society; it is a product of 37 years of Tory 
mismanagement. It is the consequence of a 
structurally weak manufacturing sector and a 
foreign-owned, 
economy. 


The term “deindustrialization” points par- | 
ticularly to the effects on manufacturing © 


which are the result of Canada’s virtual inte- 
gration with the United States’ industry and 
the United States’ markets. 

At the best of times this has meant trun- 


cated operations, with too much assembly, i 
little or no research and development, few | 
linkages to the parts industry, little export | 


leeway, massive imports of capital goods, 
such as machinery used in Canadian plants, 
and massive imports of manufactured con- 
sumer products. 


At the worst of times, when the US is ina | 


recession, we have experienced heightened 
deindustrialization as American head offices 
repatriate their operations, or as the US 
market dries up. These heightened effects 
occurred in 1971, 1974 and 1975, and they 


are occurring now in 1980. At the best of | 


times and at the worst of times these factors 


have taken their toll on the manufacturing | 


jobs in Ontario. Whether you view the 
problem from the perspective of sectors, 
cities or individual companies, the same gen- 
eral pattern emerges. 


Let us examine what has happened to — 


employment in manufacturing since 1974. 
The latest data from StatsCanada show that 
15 out of the 20 manufacturing sectors ac- 
tually recorded a loss of employment. Some 
specifics show that the food and beverage 
sector had a net loss of 3,000 workers be- 


tween 1974 and 1977, which is the latest 


data year; metal fabricating showed a loss of 
3,800; nonmetallic minerals, 3,200; 4,000 in 


the paper and allied industries; 16,000 in | 


electrical products; 2,500 in textiles; and on 
and on. Over the four-year period from 1974 
to 1977 a total of 40,402 jobs were eliminated 


in Ontario’s manufacturing industries. This — 


clearly demonstrates a trend of manufac- 
turing decline. 


In your statement, Mr. Minister, you made | 


the claim that over the last two years 290,000 
new jobs were created in Ontario, with 
104,000 of those in the manufacturing sector. 


moving into the post-industrial 


semi-industrial branch-plant | 
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I understand why you use these particular 
figures. I understand where you get your 
figures from, and I also understand how they, 
just like the Treasurer’s 44 per cent of new 
investment, can be misleading. 

If we take the latest figures available from 
StatsCanada, those for August 1980, we find 
there are in fact 18,000 fewer workers in 
manufacturing in Ontario than there were a 
year ago. In the period between 1974 and 
1979 year-end the following cities ex- 
perienced no growth or actual declines in 
manufacturing employment: Welland, Brant- 
ford, Hamilton, Kitchener, Peterborough, St. 
Catharines, London, St. Thomas, Windsor, 
Woodstock, Ottawa, Belleville, Brockville, 
Cornwall, Kingston and Sudbury. 

As you can see, Ontario’s manufacturing 
‘sector is stagnating. Company after company 
is closing its doors. Between January and 
July of this year 46,000 workers have been 
laid off permanently or indefinitely. That 
figure does not include those workers on 
temporary layoffs. 

Our manufacturing sector does have 
serious problems. The reasons, for those 
problems have been clearly spelled out. We 
in the NDP have talked a great deal about 
the structural problems in our manufacturing 
sector. Clearly one of the most pressing 
problems is the degree to which our economy 
is foreign-owned. Let me quote. 

“Some of the concerns about foreign con- 
trol relate to the truncated and miniature 
replica of most subsidiary operations and the 
consequences these have for Canada’s re- 
source and development and _ international 
marketing capability. Multinationals tend to 
centralize core skills such as R and D, mark- 
eting and management in the parent corpora- 
tions while constraining their subsidiaries’ 
ability to develop its own skills. Another 
cause for concern is the fact that subsidiary 
operations act as a very significant conduit 
for import parts, machinery and consulting 
services at the expense of Canadian sources 
of these goods and services.” 

These words, I should point out, are the 
minister’s own, spoken January 22, 1980, at 
York University. I am glad to see that the 
minister is finally recognizing the validity of 
what the NDP has been saying for over a 
decade. 

Stemming from the problem of foreign 
ownership is another very serious problem. 
Your government, Mr. Minister, has failed to 
diversify the manufacturing base in Ontario. 
Again, I am pleased to see that you have 
finally accepted responsibility for that fail- 
ure. Earlier this year, when you were talking 
to the chamber of commerce in Edmonton, 


you made the point: “The aspirations of 
Alberta to build on its oil resources and to 
diversify its economy against the time when 
your province's oil supply is depleted or 
superseded by other forms of energy must, 
at this point in time particularly, be under- 
stood and respected, so that you do not forgo 
your current opportunities. 

“We have had similar major resource de- 
velopments in mining and in forestry in 
other parts of the country over the years. 
But in the past we have done far less than 
other nations to ensure that those develop- 
ments resulted in maximum possible contri- 
bution to our total industrial strength and to 
the diversification of our economy. 

“During the mining boom of the 1950s, 
for example, firms in Canada placed orders 
for hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
mining equipment with companies in Sweden, 
Germany and, the United States. These orders 
effectively underwrote the research and de- 
velopment work that has made their manu- 
facturing industries internationally dominant. 
In short, we helped create the industrial 
strength within those nations, which now 
rank among the major international corpora- 
tions.” 

Mr. Minister, if you respect the intentions 
of Alberta to diversify its economic base, if 
you agree that those intentions are based on 
sound economic judgement, we can only 
wonder why your government has pursued 
policies which have undermined Ontario’s 
capacity for industrial development and have 
led Ontario into an industrial cul-de-sac. 

Why, for instance, has your cabinet al- 
lowed Falconbridge to continue to ship out 
unrefined ores to its refinery in Norway, con- 
trary to the Ontario Mining Act, instead of 
building refining capacity jobs here in On- 
tario? Why did you not fight to prevent Jarvis 
Clark Company Limited, an Ontario-based, 
Canadian-owned mining machinery company 
from being taken over by a Swedish com- 
pany, one of those very companies that you 
have admitted we in Canada have helped to 
build into international prominence? Why did 
we continue to export our primary forest 
products and import processed paper and 
wood products ranging from paper bags, 
boxes and cartons to wooden household 
furniture? 

10:40 a.m. 

It is hard to believe, considering the fact 
that Ontario—I was hoping that the minister 
might pay attention to my statement, just as 
I did to his statement, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can assure you I 
am paying attention to your statement. Most 
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of the clichés I have heard many times; they 
do ring in here. I am listening while I chat 
with Mr. Eakins. I will be talking to him for 
a minute and a half. You can wait if you 
want. 


Mr. Cooke: I do not know why we cannot 
proceed properly and show aa little respect 
for each other in this committee. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is your choice. You 
can wait a minute and a half or you can 
continue. 


Mr. Cooke: The committee is in process; 
I think that we should wait then. 


Mr. Chairman: I must remind you, Mr. 
Cooke, we waited 10 minutes for you too. 


Mr. Cooke: I realize that, but you were 
able to proceed without me. 

Considering the fact that Ontario is one 
of the major primary forest products pro- 
ducers in Canada, it is hard to believe that 
in 1979 we had trade deficits of over $34 
million in paper bags, containers and related 
products, about $10 million in the sash, door 
and mill work industry and about $64 mil- 
lion in household furniture. 

There are more glaring deficits. Ontario’s 
trade deficit in the machinery sector was a 
whopping $2.87 billion in 1979. Included in 
that deficit is over $674 million worth of 
agricultural implement imports, $1.2 billion 
worth of office and store machinery imports, 
and $2.8 billion worth of mining, forestry, 
pulp and paper and _ other machinery 
imports. 

Then there is our well known deficit in the 
auto industry. From January to July of this 
year that deficit stood at $2.1 billion, up 234 
per cent over the comparable period in 1978. 

One of Ontario’s major manufacturing 
problems is the fact that we continue to 
export our raw materials and import our 
manufactured goods. In Ontario, which 
accounts for 80 per cent of Canada’s exports 
of manufactured goods, 64 per cent of ex- 
ports are end products, but when the 
automotive industry is removed, only 17 per 
cent of our exports are end products. On the 
other hand, 71 per cent of Ontario’s imports 
are manufactured goods. 

One needs only to take a quick glance 
through our manufacturing industries with 
trade surpluses compared to those with trade 
deficits for confirmation. Examples on the 
deficit side are pharmaceuticals and medi- 
cines, all electrical products, scientific and 
professional equipment, electronics, photo- 
graphic goods, office furniture and machines, 
dental and medical equipment, all the ma- 
chinery industries—it goes on and on. 


The effects of this trade imbalance are 
clear. First of all, by selling low job-content 
goods and by buying high job-content goods 


our trade structure is biased towards higher — 
than necessary unemployment. Secondly, we — 


have accumulated a crippling trade deficit 

that amounts to nearly $800 for every man, 

woman and child in Ontario. 
In the industrial world, manufacturing is 


regarded as the engine of growth providing © 
the bulk of jobs. However, in Ontario over | 
300,000 people are unemployed. We have a | 


huge and growing trade deficit in our key 
manufacturing industries. We are faced with 
an annual outflow of $2 billion for royalties 
and management fees to foreign head offices 
and $6.2 billion of interest and dividends. 

It is quite apparent the centrepiece of 
your ministry's industria] strategy is global 
product mandating. It is clear that faced 
with the poor prognosis for the economy, 
massive layoffs, a declining manufacturing 
sector, and a growing public concern about 


large multinational corporations, you had to 


appear to be doing something, while at the 
same time it is clear that your ideological 
commitment to the private sector left you 
unable to engage in the solutions that are 
needed for Ontario. As a result, compromise 
is global product mandating. 

Unfortunately, global product mandating 
involves the same production-sharing concept 
that is embodied in the auto pact, and the 
terms of trade in agricultral machinerv, all of 
which have been disastrous for Canada’s 
trade balance. 

Under GPM. Canada would make only one 
line of goods, but this ensures that the other 
60-odd lines would be imported. This will 
also apply to the manufacturers buying parts 
and components because the parts industry 
will also be fully rationalized. Product man- 
dating will bring about an even _ greater 
degree of integration and interdependence 
between the American and the Canadien 
economies, 


Already nearly 60 per cent of the Cana- 


dian-US trade consists of intrafirm transfers 
between branches of multinationals. Since 
the majority of foreign ownership is Ameri- 
can, global product mandatine can onlv in- 
crease the volume of trade done with that 
countrv. It will not broaden our trading 
partners. It will not reverse the trend of the 
US companies consolidating their operations 
in the US. 

If global product mandating is the centre- 
piece of Conservative trade strategy, one has 
to conclude that the Ontario government be- 
lieves the answer to our manufacturing 
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problems lies with improving the perform- 
ance of foreign capital already here, instead 
of developing Canadian-owned industries 
with Canadian capital which will produce 
products in Canada to displace the vast 
quantity of imports. Despite all the fanfare, 
product mandating was born, I believe, out 
of a sense of desperation. 

If the utility of this approach is seen in 
the trade difficulties which foreign ownership 
has created, it is ludicrous to believe the 
cause of the problem is at the same time the 
solution. 

Outboard Marine Corporation of Canada 
Limited, in Peterborough is a good case in 
point. The company has recently announced 
more cutbacks, layoffs, and phasing out of 
production. Outboard Marine is a subsidiary 
of a US company, with headquarters in 
Illinois. From a peak of about 2,000 em- 
ployees in 1973-74, Outboard Marine’s head 
office has whittled the Peterborough work 
force down by over 50 per cent. 

Outboard Marine is a classic case of the 
dangers of global product mandating, a 
classic case of deindustrialization, and a 
classic case of a profitable Canadian sub- 
sidiary taking it on the chin because the 
American parent is in trouble. In the most 
recent announcement, the US head office is 
phasing out parts production in Peterborough 
and shifting the operation back home. Fur- 
thermore, the Peterborough operation will be 
phasing out 40 per cent of its outboard 
motor production. 

The Peterborough plant supplied the 
Canadian market and the growing South 
American and African markets with outboard 
motors. When the US market slumped, head 
office simply began transferring the export 
production for Africa and South America 
back to their home base. 

As for research and development, Out- 
board Marine. again demonstrates the futility 
of relying on foreign multinationals. The 
company had problems developing improve- 
ments in its ring gear, cam rod and gear 
lever production. The problems could not be 
resolved stateside, but they were resolved by 
the Peterborough workers at a substantial 
cost saving to the company. The technology 
had been developed here. It was appropriated 
stateside by the US parent. 

I guess the minister is saying we should be 
content. After all, Outboard Marine in 
Canada still has the global product mandate 
for all 40-horsepower motors that the com- 
pany builds. Needless to say, Mr. Chairman, 
the demand for this engine is not a booming 
market. 


The same is true for the Winchester- 
Western (Canada) Limited plant in Cobourg 
which closed down and terminated the jobs 
of close to 300 workers. The Cobourg plant 
was a subsidiary of the huge, American, Olin 
Corporation. It had the mandate to produce 
the 37A shotgun for the entire North Ameri- 
can market. The parent company decided, 
for marketing reasons, to discontinue produc- 
tion of the 37A. A lot of good it does On- 
tario to have a mandate for production when 
the mandate can be terminated by the foreign 
owners whenever they decide it is in their 
best interests to do so. 


10:50 a.m. 


It is the same blind faith in the multina- 
tionals that has led to the misguided empha- 
sis on export-led recovery, rather than import 
replacement. If the key trade strategy is to 
reduce the manufactured goods deficit, then 
surely, it is at least as important to reduce 
the inflow of imports, as it is to balance 
off those imports with increased exports. 

Established industrialization theory recog- 
nizes the importance of being dominant in 
the domestic market. From this base, an 
industry is then able to gain markets inter- 
nationally. The Ontario government’s only 
reference to reducing imports—that is replac- 
ing imports with finished goods as well as 
parts made in Canada—is its inadequate 
Shop Canadian program. 

While the direction of these programs is 
to be applauded, they smack of tokenism 
when put in the context of overall export 
approach. The government purchasing pro- 
gram must be criticized for its low margin 
of price preference, 10 per cent; whereas a 
federal government study showed that in 
some cases, a 76 per cent price preference 
can be justified, and for the low emphasis 
placed on real Canadian content in that 
price preference. 

The minister has shown some initiative in 
encouraging interprovincial co-operation in 
the import replacement of medical supplies. 
It is one of the programs that we in the 
NDP have’ been advocating for years, but it 
is not enough. Viewed against the back- 
drop of the overwhelming level of imports 
into Canada and Ontario, it is no more than 
a small drop in a very large bucket. 

It is understandable that while you will 
not take the stiff measures needed to force 
foreign subsidiaries to buy from domestic 
sources, a move which would greatly reduce 
the import deficit, it is therefore logical that 
you would put all your eggs in the export 
basket. And yet it is hard to believe this 
strategy will be successful in offsetting the 
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growing imports of manufacturing goods 
and parts. 

Import penetration is increasing in many 
key industries, including auto, electrical 
products, and machinery. A few increased 
exports are not going to negate the fact 
that 65 per cent of Canada’s machinery is 
made in other countries. The problem with 
export promotion is compounded by the fact 
that foreign-owned subsidiaries in Canada are 
severely restricted in their export freedom. 

The Gray report on foreign investment 
revealed that 58 per cent of US-based com- 
panies and 43 per cent of other foreign- 
owned subsidiaries in Canada admitted to 
having such restrictions. Neither is it a co-in- 
cidence that Canada’s trade deterioration 
accelerated when the US began to have its 
own severe balance of payments problem. 
As the single most important recipient of 
US exports, and as the country with which 
the US has consistently enjoyed a trade 
surplus in manufactured) goods, Canada is 
naturally the US’s target for increasing its 
exports as the ageing and tired industrial 
giant takes measures to survive. 

Canada cannot look to the Americans to 
throw open their doors to increased imports 
from us. Competition for investment, jobs 
and technology will be even stiffer in the 
1980s than it was in the 1970s. It appears 
that you are playing a sophisticated game of 
phoney concern and phoney solutions. 

Ewen the federal government’s export pro- 
motion review committee, the Hatch report, 
to which the Ontario government made a 
submission, pointed out the fundamental 
dilemma of an export strategy. It directed 
its sharpest criticism of the Canadian ex- 
port policy to one particular deficiency, the 
country’s lack of exportable manufactured 
goods. Worse still, your government pro- 
motes a hands-off approach to its export 
strategy. In its submission to the Hatch com- 
mittee you advocated programs such as gov- 
ernment procurement, encouragement of mer- 
gers and rationalization and a supportive 
structure of federal government tax pro- 
grams; but the role of these government pro- 
grams ‘is seen to be strictly a supportive one. 

I am quoting, “There must be a conscious 
commitment to privatization of services that 
can be delivered as effectively or more 
effectively by the private sector.” This hands- 
off approach is seen clearly in the promotion 
of global product mandating, a_ strategy 
whose success depends entirely on the good- 
will of the multinational corporations. 

The third major plank in the Conservative 
economic plan is the encouragement of more 


direct foreign investment, despite the fact 
that it is already increasing at record. levels, 
In 1978-79 the value of assets taken over in 
Ontario under Foreign Investment Review 
Agency approval was $2.5 billion, up from 


a previous high of $1 billion in 1977-78. The | 


minuscule buy-back program announced in 
June 1980 is simply too little too late. 

The Ontario government put considerable 
effort into attracting more foreign invest- 
ment in 1979. Noteworthy are the trips to 
Japan, Europe, England and the southern 
United States, as well as the policy of ap- 
proving over 92 per cent of foreign invest- 
ment applications for Ontario. Most visible 
is the government’s slick brochure called 
The Profit Centre, in which Ontario is sold 
as a lucrative place to invest industrial cap- 
ital because of its large market, its moderate 


corporate taxes and absence of foreign ex- 


change restrictions. 


Most important, you claim that Ontario 


can provide an industrial gateway to the 


American market. Ontario-based companies 
are strategically located in a North American 
market of 300 million consumers. I am quot- 


| 


ing from your slick brochure, “In a single » 


day’s trucking, 120 million of these can be 
reached from Toronto, Ontario’s capital.” 
Once more, the export orientation as well 
as the US orientation in your strategy is 
obvious. The only thing going for this open- 
door policy is job creation in the short term. 
In reality, it is at best a holding measure to 
neutralize the hundreds of jobs that are dis- 
appearing from existing branch plants as they 
shut down some or all of their production. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: J notice you don’t 
oppose Chrysler Canada Limited getting 


money to stay in Windsor; those rotten | 


multinationals. 


Mr. Cooke: We will get to that when we 
discuss the auto industry. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is always different | 


in Windsor. 


Mr. Cooke: I am sure we will have a dis- 
cussion on Chrysler and the other parts of 
the auto industry. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is always different 
in Windsor. 


Mr. Cooke: You know better than that. 


Mr. Cassidy: What are you saying? These 
are the conditions, and that was the position 
the government finally came to, as well. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: 


and I was pointing out that he was doing 


Your colleague is’ 
Suggesting that we shouldn’t worry about | 
getting foreign investment in this ‘country, — 


. 


! 
: 
| 


| 


! 
| 
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| 
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cartwheels to make sure we get more foreign 
investment, i.e. Chrysler, into this country. 


Mr. Cooke: All we were trying to do is 
preserve jobs at Chrysler. Unfortunately, that 
is the position we are in, 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Of course, that is 
why we want foreign investment, to preserve 
jobs in this country. If you agree that we 
need it and the question is the terms under 
which we have it, then say so, but all of your 
rhetoric this morning suggests we don’t need 
any and we shouldn’t try to get any. 

Mr. Cooke: I suggest we will be able to 
get into a full discussion of the auto industry 
under a separate vote. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: But when we get to 
Chrysler, foreign investment for Windsor— 
you were turning cartwheels to make sure 
we get it—then we will discuss the condi- 
tions. I just want to find out where you are. 


Mr. Laughren: The minister condemning 
rhetoric is a bit hard to take. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: He has trotted out 
every old cliché. He must have spent a lot of 
time reading all of the old documents. 


Mr. Laughren: So did you in this stupid 
document at the beginning of the estimates. 

Mr. Cooke: I will be glad to talk about 
the auto industry, but I don’t think saving 
Chrysler could be classified in the same con- 
text as what I am trying to discuss here. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Of course not; it’s in 


| Windsor. 


Mr. Cooke: It has nothing to do with it 
being in Windsor, nothing at all. 


_ Mr. Wildman: Are you saying the prob- 
‘lems in the past caused by foreign invest- 
ment should be repeated in the future? 


| MAE 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Your critic was say- 
‘ee e 
ing we don’t need any more foreign invest- 
ment. 
; 


: 
3 

_ Mr. Wildman: You are saying we have 
had problems as a result of foreign control 


before and what we have to do in the future 


| 


is have more foreign control. 


| Hon. Mr. Grossman: Are you _ talking 
about the conditions of foreign investment or 
foreign investment? He was talking about 
attempts to get more foreign investment, not 
ithe conditions surrounding it, 


‘11am. 


Mr. Cooke: When you were talking about 
Chrysler, we were talking about saving jobs. 
We were not talking about creating a new 
‘foreign branch plant in Ontario. The deci- 


sions of the auto industry— 





Hon. Mr. Grossman: Which, of course, 
doesn’t create jobs. 

Mr, Laughren: Any red herring will do, 
won't it, when you're in a corner? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You are the relief 
pitcher. Your critic is doing fine reading 
what you wrote for him; let him finish it, 
Floyd. 

Mr. Cooke: They will let me finish. It is 
a matter of whether you will let me finish. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The bench strength 
is getting nervous here. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cooke: The only thing for this open 
door policy is job creation in the short term. 
In reality it is at best a holding measure to 
neutralize the hundreds of jobs that are dis- 
appearing from existing branch plants as 
they shut down all or some of their produc- 
tion. It dces nothing about the jobs that are 
being lost as a result of manufacturing im- 
ports—themselves a result of past open-door 
policies on foreign investment—the thousands 
of jobs that are represented in the annual 
billions of dollars in service payments that 
flow out of Canada, or the fact that skilled 
jobs for Canada’s highly educated young 
people are just not available, 

‘A final plank in the Conservatives’ eco- 
nomic platform is the Employment Develop- 
ment Fund program of grants and loan guar- 
antees totalling $130 million in 1979-80. Tax- 
payers funds have been handed out to corp- 
orations, mostly large ones like Ford Motor 
Company and Abititi-Price Incorporated. 

Before the minister says anything about 
Ford, I think he understands that even 
though that Ford plant was located in my 
riding, I opposed that grant. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I understand that. I 
hope your voters understand, I do. 


Mr. Cooke: My voters understand, You 
will see what they think about it when we 
have an election. . 

The Conservatives have got a lot of mile- 
age out of the job creation effects of the 
EDF. However, as an economic plan, EDF 
misses the mark on a number of counts. 

First, it is ad hoc. No effort has been made 
to apply the scarce public funds in key in- 
dustries. The NDP would apply the same 
money to a specific sector like mining ma- 
chinery. Second, three quarters of the money 
that has gone to secondary manufacturing 
firms, excluding the pulp and paper grants, 
has been given to foreign corporations. Third, 
performance guarantees, such as R and D 
requirements, job creation and buy-Canadian, 
are very loose. 

For instance, uncer the Ford grant, only 
half the capacity— 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: What worries me is 
you believe what you say. I don’t mind your 
reading what caucus wrote for you, what 
worries me is you believe what you say. 

Mr. Cooke: That’s one good thing about 
our party. We do believe what we say. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s what worries 
me. 

Mr. Cooke: I’ll repeat the last paragraph. 

For instance, under the Ford grant, only 
half the capacity of the new engine plant is 
guaranteed. Because of recent layoffs, the 
project will produce a net loss at Ford, 
Windsor, of 700 jobs, instead of the promised 
2,600 jobs to be created. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Don’t you wish we 
didn’t have that plant? 

Mr. Cassidy: The money was going to go 
forward. You have learned your lesson on 
Chrysler, but you sure didn’t learn it on 
Ford. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will talk about it. 
We only guaranteed about 2,000 jobs in your 
riding, that’s all. 

Mr. Cooke: We will talk about the Ford 
grant. You didn’t guarantee any jobs. You 
didn’t guarantee 2,600 new jobs. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do you agree that we 
guaranteed the production of a certain num- 
ber of engines over a five-year period—a 
million and a half? 

Mr. Cooke: What you say for Hansard and 
what you say privately are two different 
things. If you have any courage, you will 
admit to this committee that the job guaran- 
tees in that agreement with Ford were not 
adequate. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You just made a 
statement that we got no job guarantees in 


the Ford deal. 


Mr. Cooke: It required 40 per cent pro- 
duction of the engines up to what—1980? 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: So you agree there 
was a commitment in the Ford deal to pro- 
duce.a certain number of engines. 

Mr. Cooke: That’s exactly what my state- 
ment said—if the minister would read it, We 
said that the job guarantees were not 
adequate. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Why don’t you go 
back and repeat what you said? 


Mr, Cassidy: Let’s hear from the minister. 
In view of what happened at Ford, do you 
now feel that the job guarantees 
adequate? 


were 


Hon. Mr, Grossman: I’m listening to your 
critic. I want him to reread what he said. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Were the job guarantees with 
the Ford deal adequate or not? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, they were. 

Mr. Cassidy: A loss of 2,000 jobs at Ford 
was adequate. Is that what the minister says? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is only your 
view, that it is a loss of 2,000 jobs— 

Mr. Cassidy: That’s what’s happening. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Ford is out hiring 
2,000 people right now in the Windsor area. 
They're doing it for the Ford V6 engine. | 


Mr. Cooke: GM is doing the hiring, not 
Ford. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: They are doing it for 
the Ford V6 engine plant. Without that 
Ford V6 engine plant, 2,000 more of those 
terribly horrendous—and the member is right 
—social cases would still be on UIC, would | 
still be suffering. But 2,000 of them are back 
at work or about to go back to work in that 
plant because we have put the money there. 


Mr. Cooke: Larry, you don’t know what 
youre talking about. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is either a fact 
or it is not. 


Mr. Cooke: You really don’t know what 
youre talking about. They are not out in the 
community hiring the workers. The workers 
who are on layoff get recall rights from the 
casting plant, the engine plant and the other 
facilities where they are already laid off. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: So without the V6 
engine plant, those workers would still be on 
layoff. Is that a fact or not? 


Mr. Cassidy: The hype said there would 


be thousands of new jobs. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: And there will be. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are you saying there will be 
an increase in overall employment at Ford? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Over what there 
would be without the plant. Would you 
rather see a plant in Ohio? 

Mr. Cassidy: I would like to see a protec- 
tion of existing jobs, too. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Are there more jobs 
in the auto industry in Ontario than there 
would be without the Ford plant? That’s the 


simple question. The answer to that is either 
yes or no. 


Mr. Cassidy: There are fewer jobs at Ford 
now with the new plant than there were | 
before because the government took no steps 
to protect existing jobs. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The fact that sales in 
the United States dropped off about 30 per 
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cent has nothing to do with layoffs, we all 
know that. 

Mr. Laughren: What are you doing about 
the auto pact, Larry? 

Mr. Chairman: Do you people want your 
critic to finish? 

Mr. Cassidy: He’s doing a grand job. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Theyre getting a 
little worried about him. Do you want to 
answer the chairman’s question? 

Mr. Wildman: He could finish if the minis- 
ter would follow, instead of reading Candide. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Well, this certainly 
isn’t Candide. 

Mr. Cooke: Let me indicate to the minister 
that the 2,600 jobs at the Ford plant are not 
going to be new jobs, and I am convinced 


- Hon. Mr. Grossman: There are only people 
there getting jobs. 


Mr. Cooke: Just let me finish. I listened 
to you. I listen to you more often than I 
should. Now, maybe you can listen to me for 
two minutes. 

The 2,600 jobs that are supposed to be 
created at that plant are not going to be 
new jobs. I am convinced that plant should 
have located and would have located in 
Windsor without the $68 million that the 
taxpayers had to lay out. In fact I will 
quote to you a comment from the Fifth 
Estate program when Lee Iacocca was in- 
terviewed about Chrysler. He said, “We used 
the threat in Windsor that they would lose 
2,600 jobs and we got 68 million bucks out 
of it.” Now, that’s his approach. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Did he say that he 
would have come to Windsor anyway? 


Mr. Cooke: I am telling you his approach 
to government. He'll take you for a ride and 
that’s exactly what the did. Yes, I am con- 
vinced that he would have come to Windsor. 
If you people would convince the feds— 
Herb Gray and the rest of the Liberals up 
there—that they should enforce the auto pact 
properly, that plant would have come to 
Windsor and we wouldn’t have had to bribe 
them to come to Windsor. 

Finally, the government thas refused to 
take any equity in these companies, despite 
the fact that as far back as 1974 a select com- 
mittee of the Legislature recommended an 
expanded public investment role for the 
Ontario Development Corporations. 

The Tory strategy is misguided because 
of its preoccupation with export-led recovery 
‘and continental rationalization schemes; its 
emphasis on trade with the United States 
and on attracting even more foreign invest- 


ment; and because of its tendency to harness 
the multinationals in a way that plays right 
into their global strategies. These measures 
will have no fundamental effect on the 
balance of payments deficit and they will 
have an insignificant effect on getting back 
any of the thousands of jobs in manufacturing 
that the Conservatives have denied the On- 
tario people through past mistakes. 

I will now outline the New Democratic 
Party’s strategy. We believe that the present 
economic problems in Ontario, as a result of 
the decline of our manufacturing sector, lead 
to the conclusion that we must find a very 
different way of building our economy. We 
reject the acceptance of the status quo. We 
do not believe that an ad hoc approach, an 
export-led recovery scheme or global product 
mandating will significantly improve the On- 
tario economy, These strategies make us more 
dependent on the American economy and, in 
the longer term, reinforce the structural 
weaknesses already prevalent. 

There are alternatives that this govern- 
ment should consider. We have to take con- 
crete steps in the 1980s in Ontario to de- 
velop a strong manufacturing economy. We 
must thave jobs for our young people. We 
must make Ontario once again a place where 
people feel secure about their future. We 
believe that the best way for rebuilding the 
manufacturing sector is to build a planned 
economy, with the government willing and 
prepared to be directly involved in creating 
new economic opportunities. 


11:10 a.m. 


Government should not only get involved 
when a Chrysler or Massey-Ferguson exists. 
Furthermore, when these situations do exist, 
the government should not be totally reac- 
tive. It needs to take initiative in many 
cases, 

Massey-Ferguson is only the most: recent 
example of the consequences of an economic 
policy which abandons the economy and. the 
wellbeing of the people of Ontario to the 
whims and fancy of private enterprise. It is 
the seventh largest industrial corporation 
in the country and its history is a case study 
in governments unconditionally supporting 
private corporations pursuant to their own 
economic interests, regardless of the social 
consequences. ame aghe 

It should be remembered that this com- 
pany was bailed out of the Depression with 
massive transfusions of public funds. It set 
up in Britain ‘with British government grants, 
in France with French government grants, 
and in Brazil with lucrative incentives from 
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the Brazilian government. It also got aid 
from the Marshall Plan. 

Massey-Ferguson got itself into trouble 
because of its ill-fated diversification pro- 
gram and its irresponsible debt accumula- 
tion. It is in trouble now because of man- 
agement mistakes; and who but the workers 
are going to suffer as a result? 

After 20-odd years of pulling dividends 
from Massey, at times when these dividends 
apparently were clearly not warranted, Argus 
Corporation bails out. The workers in Brant- 
ford and Toronto cannot bail out. After in- 
vesting years of their lives in this company, 
their future is put into jeopardy. 

If Massey-Ferguson had been under public 
control these problems would not now exist. 
If it had been a crown corporation we could 
be producing tractors in Ontario instead of 
importing them from the United States. We 
could be producing diesel engines in On- 
tario, rather than have Massey-Ferguson 
sourcing them from England. We could have 
used that company to take new initiatives 
into mining machinery production and to 
consider further possibilities. 

Instead, because this government has made 
a commitment to noninterference with the 
private sector—except to provide those cor- 
porations with public money—we now have 
to scramble to try to save jobs that a com- 
pany has put at risk. If our manufacturing 
industries. are to develop, if Ontario resi- 
dents are to look forward to a secure eco- 
nomic future, it is essential that the public 
sector play a vital role in the economy. 

Government’s more direct involvement in 
the economy is something that should have 
begun years ago. It is essential that we take 
action now. In Ontario, we must build Cana- 
dian ownership. We must build our domestic 
manufacturing sector through a strategy of 
import replacement. We must build the eco- 
nomic linkages that will develop our natural 
resources together with our manufacturing 
base. We must, through joint ventures and 
crown corporations, place the government in 
a strategic planning,directing and ownership 
role within the economy. 

Ontario has a number of natural circum- 
stances to contend with which are beyond 
the capacity of private enterprise to develop 
in the public interest. These features show 
where we should, initially, aim our indus- 
trial development efforts. 

Our distances create a natural incentive 
to improve modes of transportation, com- 
munication and the associated electronics 
and materials capabilities which are neces- 


sary for ‘holding us together. Our winters are 


a clear inducement to develop more effective 
insulation, energy storage and heating tech- 
niques, as well as new and renewable energy 
sources. 

Our forests are an invitation to expand 
beyond simple pulp production into import- 
ant new high-technology areas, such as 
energy, chemicals, fibres and animal feed, as 
well as into furniture and wood products. 
Our abundant minerals offer many oppor- 
tunities for electrical products and machinery. 
And our disappearing farm land and rapidly 
increasing food imports should spur efforts 
to revitalize the food processing industry and 
provide farmers the market which would 
encourage them to keep their lands pro- 
ducing. 

Many of these opportunities bear directly 
upon everyday needs of Canadians, and the 
chief objective of the industrial strategy 
should be an industrial structure oriented 
towards producing for these needs. Since 
four fifths of the average income is spent on 
transportation, food, clothing, health and 
shelter and, since all of these areas are 
plagued bby excessive levels of imports, any 
strategy for economic development must em- 
phasize them. 

Transportation provides important indus- 
trial opportunities for Ontario. The province 
must ensure that its urban and interurban 
transit industry can take advantage of the 
large market for new systems and for equip- 
ment to modernize existing systems. Since 
governments are so heavily involved in the 
design and purchase of conventional public 
transit machinery, roads and rail beds, only 
determined public planning can ensure that 
these opportunities are seized. 

The same determination is necessary in the 
case of private transportation. Fifteen years 
after the auto pact integrated the Canadian 
automobile industry into a North American 
market, manufacturing here continues to ex- 
hibit the characteristic features of branch- 
plant industrialization: a well-developed 
assembly component, a correspondingly weak 
parts and research and development com- 
ponent, and an alarming trade deficit. 

Since this industry is the most important 
element of the Ontario economy, one in six 
jobs and 72 per cent of Ontario's exports 
come from auto-related activities. It is essen- 
tial that we begin to receive a fair share of 
the benefits of the auto pact. 

In the auto parts sector, for example, there 
is tremendous potential for the creation of 
thousands of direct and indirect jobs. In the 
auto parts industry, 65 per cent of the firms 
are Canadian-owned but they employ only 
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20 per cent of the auto parts work force. 
The remaining 25 per cent of the firms are 
foreign branch plants which account for the 
vast majority of workers. Through proper en- 
forcement of the auto pact and a strong 
policy demanding the sourcing of parts in 
Canada in exchange for allowing offshore 
cars into our market, we could vastly in- 
crease the demand for Canadian auto parts 
and move towards reducing our huge auto 
parts trade reficit. 

Government has to assist the auto parts 
sector to increase its capacity. Instead of 
publishing fancy brochures, going around 
the globe in search of more foreign invest- 
ment and more auto parts branch plants, our 
proper strategy would be to enter into a 
series of joint ventures with Canadian auto 
parts manufacturers to meet the high demand 
for auto parts which would develop if the 
terms of the auto pact were adhered to. 

The processed food and beverage sector 
rivals the auto industry in the Ontario 
economy. It employs about 10 per cent of the 
manufacturing labour force and it is of 
strategic importance in a whole series of 
economic linkages which stretch backwards 
to our natural resource industry and forward 
into the retail and service sectors of the 
economy. 

The important parts of the food and 
beverage industry are in a serious state of 
decline. Imports of processed fruits land 
vegetables, for example—products which can 
be grown and processed in Ontario—are cost- 
ing thousands of jobs, millions in lost wages 
and are jeopardizing our future food security. 

Food self-sufficiency, growing and process- 
ing as much as possible of our domestic 
food needs from domestic sources, is a neces- 
sary social and economic goal, not only at the 
provincial level but also at the regional and 
community levels. In order to realize food 
self-sufficiency it is imperative that we have 
a comprehensive food and agriculture policy, 

one that preserves agricultural land, increases 
the opportunities for domestic, independent 
food production and processing, and focuses 
on a strategy of import replacement. 
These industrial objectives are closely re- 
lated to other manufacturing opportunities. 
_ Key parts of the 30,000-person Ontario 
textile industry deserve attention. 

Our publicity-funded health system should 
rely on Canadian and, where necessary or 
warranted, publicly-owned and operated in- 
dustries for input. 

_ Public housing policies and initiatives can 
trigger important spin-offs. To consider only 
one example, if Ontario had a program of 








insulating 100,000 homes every year, 2,000 
jobs would be created in manufacturing and 
2,000 more in insulation. 

There are a number of key industrial build- 
ing blocks which feed into all sectors: elec- 
tronics and data processing; plastics and 
petrochemicals; steel and metal fabricating; 
electrical products; machinery and equipment. 
Such industries are essential foundations of 
any industrial society but, in Ontario, many 
important sectors are either undeveloped or 
in a state of decline. 

11:20 a.m. 

Mining machinery is one such sector. For 
years, we in the NDP have argued for pub- 
lic initiative in building this sector but the 
most this government has done has been to 
sponsor trade shows, a totally inadequate 
response to a very serious problem. 

An essential step in changing our eco- 
nomic direction is recognizing that if we are 
to escape from our position on the fringe of 
the product cycle, we will have to become 
less dependent on second-hand technology 
used by subsidiaries of US corporations. Re- 
search and development and the entire pro- 
cess of technological innovation need to 
receive a much higher priority than at present. 

It is clear that encouraging the multi- 
nationals to do more of their R and D here 
is not the answer. No code of conduct for 
multinationals will negate the fact that econ- 
omies of scale lead companies to conduct 
their R and D through the head office unless 
expensive subsidies induce them to transfer 
some responsibilities to their Canadian oper- 
ations. Any such subsidies should ‘go to Cana- 
dian producers. 

Our crucial task is to begin making Cana- 
dian producers efficient enough to take their 
place in competitive manufacturing. The On- 
tario government must, first of all, impose an 
R and D levy on large, high-technology cor- 
porations which do little such work here. At 
the same time, steps should be taken to 
enrich tax credits or subsidies for research 
and development by small and medium-sized 
Canadian producers in those industries which 
have the greatest importance for the province. 
This role will increasingly fall to the province 
because of the terms of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

Another related and significant barrier to 
industrial expansion in Ontario has been 
the actual shortage of skilled workers as a 
result of inadequate skill training in the past. 
In the past we have resorted to importing 
skilled tradesmen from Europe. It is repre- 
hensible to continue doing so when Ontario 
has over 300,000 unemployed workers. 


The government must establish a registry 
for manpower needs, create better career 
counselling services, encourage industry to 
promote ongoing education, place upon in- 
dustry the requirement of financing the costs 
of the training from which it benefits and, in 
general, help implement the methods which 
have been outlined by groups such as the 
Ontario Federation of Labour. 

No longer can the government say that the 
problem is our young people who disdain 
the apprenticeship and skill training pro- 
grams. The fact of the matter is that On- 
tario’s young people and unskilled workers 
do want the programs but too many em- 
ployers refuse to participate. 

To further complicate the issue, it is 
usually the small companies which actually 
do the training while the large multi- 
nationals either import workers or, with the 
promise of hhigher wages, entice them away 
from the smaller companies where they are 
trained. All firms must recognize the need! 
for skill training and all firms have a responsi- 
bility to share in that training. 

There are programs in place in European 
countries for achieving these ends. Com- 
panies who do the training are compensated 
while the ones that do not are taxed. There- 
fore, all share the cost. 

Not: only are we failing with the job 
training, but due to the government’s cut- 
backs and: failure to develop adequate link- 
ages between our educational system and the 
broader social economy, we are also failing 
in the post-secondary school system. 

I personally support the concept put for- 
ward by the Council of Ontario Universities 
that a research council be established as a 


way of co-ordinating and expanding research 


in Ontario. I understand, Mr. Minister, that 
your government supports that position but, 
when we were doing the Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities estimates, we got the im- 
pression that you and Bette Stephenson were 
arguing about which ministry should have the 
council. We look forward to you people solv- 
ing that problem and an announcement on 
whether or not we are going to have this 
council, 

I could go on for hours pointing to the 
government's inadequacies in contrasting its 
ad hoc approach to my party’s industrial 
strategy approach, But since my colleagues 
will have more to say on some of the issues 
later, I won’t continue much longer today. 

However, before I conclude, I want to 
briefly discuss another central theme of the 
NDP’s industrial strategy. I have already 
stated that my party would take a building- 
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block approach to Ontario’s manufacturing 
sector, Part of that approach involves our 
commitment to increase the contribution of 
our natural resources to economic diversifica- 
tion by developing supplier technology and 
services and by stimulating areas of manu- 
facturing which will encourage greater use 
of our resources within Ontario. 

Resource policy can and must be integrated 
with our manufacturing strategy. Our major 
resources, minerals and forest products are ex- 
tremely important to our provincial economy. 
A fair return to the public from these re- 
sources would enable us to make an excellent 
start in building our manufacturing industries. 

Increased rents and resource taxes would 
be a step in the right direction. For instance, 
in 1978, while Saskatchewan derived 18 per 
cent of the value of its nonoil and gas mining 
production, Ontario was collecting only one 
per cent. Saskatchewan, as a result, has a 
well-endowed Saskatchewan Tomorrow Fund, 
while Ontario has very little to show for 
the billions of dollars’ worth of mineral pro- 
duction. 

The NDP recognizes the need for a strong 
public presence in the resource sector, a 
public presence that goes beyond handouts 
to include joint ventures and direct owner- 
ship. The NDP in Saskatchewan has shown 
just how much crown corporations can con- 
tribute to economic development. When this 
committee hears the estimates of the min- 
istries of Natural Resources and Northern 
Affairs, I am sure that my colleagues will 
spell out what is possible from Ontario’s re- 
sources. 

Suffice it to say for now that we in the 
NDP believe the government should be ac- 
tively involved in the creation of wealth. The 
government must become a full partner in 
economic development and not just a lender 
or provider of last resort. It is not enough 
for the state to act as a regulator and sup- 
porter of private enterprise and then expect 
multinational corporations to act in the in- 
terests of the province and its people. History 
seems to ‘have shown otherwise. 

We believe that with public policy initi- 
atives such as I have outlined, emphasizing 
key sectors and building the necessary base 
to support a strong manufacturing sector, we 
can achieve full employment and _ therefore 
achieve economic and social justice for our 
people. 

To this end we have introduced three 
pieces of legislation in the assembly which out- 
line some of the economic rights the people 
of this province deserve, In two of these 
bills, the Job Security Act and the Women’s 


| 
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Employment Equality Act, we are address- 


ing the injustices that currently exist: how, 
| at present, workers are forced to shoulder 


the burden of the present economic prob- 
lems; how they are denied adequate pension 
protection and severance pay when corpora- 


tions decide to close down or relocate; how 
: ° . ° e e 
women are discriminated against in the work 


place; how they are ghettoized in certain job 


fields by lack of skill training programs; and 
how many of them are prevented from enter- 


ing the work force altogether, by the in- 
adequacy of support structures, such as access 
to day care facilities. 

Our third bill, the Full Employment Act, 


| points the way to the future. A government, 
if it is to act in the interests of the people 
| it is supposed to represent, must be com- 


mitted to full employment. It must make 


_that commitment public and it must develop 


mechanisms to demonstrate and ensure that 
commitment is being realized. Our bill does 
precisely that. 

Those three bills have received first read- 
ing. The efforts, Mr. Minister, to which your 
government goes to block these bills from 


passing into law will be a clear and un- 


equivocal statement of your government's 
commitment or lack of commitment to 


address the problems and very serious ‘hard- 
ships that confront individuals, families and 


communities across this province. 
11:30 a.m. 
Mr. Chairman: If that completes your re- 


_marks, Mr. Cooke, I think we agreed we 


would go to tourism. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Perhaps I will com- 
mence. I would say to Mr. Cooke that when 
we are finished the tourism section I will 
have a few comments to make in response 


to his statement. 


Mr. Chairman, when we broke off from 


~Mr.. Cooke’s statement this morning we were 


beginning the discussion of tourism and my 
response to Mr. Eakins’ remarks the other 
day. I might ask the assistant deputy minis- 
ter, John Maxwell, to come up here and join 


us so that we can commence a full dis- 





_ “Ontario—Yours to Discover!” 
we have done substantial follow-up work 


cussion. 
We were discussing the effects of the 
campaign, and 


because the campaign is so important to us. 
We had, for example, some test groups, some 
focus groups, in—I will just take one or two 


_of them—to review the television commercial. 


The following responses were obtained: 

The script as a whole was well heard and 
well understood. The results there were 59 
per cent, versus a norm for that type of 


commercial of 44 per cent; in other words, 
how much of the content the viewers under- 
stand and absorb. 

The logo: The Ontario flag and logo were 
identified by 76 per cent of the respondents 
immediately. 

The summary impression as to “the way it 
was done’ were mostly favourable. About 70 
per cent of those involved in the sample side 
reported favourable response to that. : 

Advertising awareness: As I indicated 
earlier, the ‘awareness after four or five 
months—five or six months now—was. extra- 
ordinarily high for a campaign of this nature. 
I think the newspaper insert in early summer 
was most successful in accomplishing that 
goal. As the members will recall, it was the 
first time we had gone that route. We have 
been distributing further copies as they have 
been requested, and they have been re- 
quested from literally all over the province. 
I think it was one of the most successful 
things we have done. 

We followed up with our analyses .and 
research to see just which vehicles had been 
most effective in getting to the “Yours: to. 
Discover!” theme. Our focus group indicated 
the following returns: 

We asked the respondents to recall where. 
they had heard the slogan. Sixty-three per 
cent responded that they recalled the slogan 
as a result of television, 42 per cent from a 
newspaper insert or from newspaper advertis- 
ing, and 41 per cent from magazines; again, : 
a very high percentage. % 

A high percentage of the respondents re- 
called receiving and looking through the. 
newspaper insert; 50 per cent of those in- 
dividuals claimed to have kept the book for 
two weeks or more; and almost 40 per cent 
had kept ia copy of the book six weeks after 
receiving it. That gave us very good results, 
better than we could have expected in that . 
new adventure for us. 

You might be interested in knowing the 
sample size; we are talking about a very 
substantial one. It was 1,000, which is a: 
fairly large sample group. ; 

Mr. Eakins: What was the total cost of 
the campaign? 

Mr. Maxwell: The whole campaign, Mr. 
Eakins, is $9.5 million. That particular insert 
was three quarters of a million dollars or 
23 cents apiece. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Eakins was ask- 
ing about the “We treat you royally” cam- 
paign. We are currently re-evaluating “We 
treat you royally” because we think the 
slogan is not mutually exclusive with “Yours 
to Discover!” and has some recognition out 
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there. There is still a lot of evidence of the 
sign and the slogan, the training campaign. 

Mr. Eakins: Was “We treat you royally” 
sidelined because of “Yours to Discover!” or 
was it left? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: “Royally” was essen- 
tially pointed towards a different goal. First, 
to make the basic Ontario citizen more aware 
of the importance of tourism, Second, to 
make the Ontario citizen more aware of the 
importance of treating our visitors well; and 
third, to let our visitors who were here 
know we treat them royally. So it was very 
much more domestically oriented towards 
atmosphere and mood setting, plus the train- 
ing program that attached to “We treat you 
royally” for the second and third years of 
the campaign. 

Of course, the “Yours to Discover!” cam- 
paign is a much more aggressive marketing 
tool and was designed specifically as a result 
of research to find out how the market tests, 
rather than to set climate and atmosphere. 

We don’t intend to throw away “We treat 
you royally” because as an atmosphere and 
climate setting thing it was really quite suc- 
cessful and we liked it. We are reviewing 
that right now within the ministry and getting 
input from Tourism Ontario with regard to 
how we might best use “We treat you royally” 
and the goodwill that is in place. 

We are now working with the industry as 
well to find the best and most effective way 
of working in the hospitality training rro- 
grams that were instituted under “We treat 
you royally.” We want specifically to find out 
ways in which we can design the training 
programs to suit particular types of estab- 
lishments because, of course, while we have 
the hospitality institute coming into Toronto, 
that won’t meet the needs of someone who 
is employing 15 students to work for the 
summer in Fort Frances in an essentially 
“ma and pa” operation. We want to be better 
able to provide training programs unique to 
different parts of the province. We are con- 
tinuing to work on that “royally” program, 
and any comments you might have on that 
would be most helpful to us. 

There was some reference made to the 
study in which we are participating in Los 
Angeles. The code word in all we talked 
about in the ministry is the Plog study. I'll 
be dammed if I know what P-l-o-¢ stands for. 
Maybe John can tell us. 

Mr. Maxwell: He is the man with the 
company doing the study. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Oh. I thought it was a 


symbol. Anyway, the Plog study—which is an 
incredible name for a company—is a study 


being done on international markets. The 
confirmed clients, the subscribing clients to 
this important study are the following: Air 
Canada, British Airways, Continental Air- 
ways, Lufthansa, Pan Am, Pacific Southwest 
Airlines, United Airlines, Boeing, Marriott 
Hotels, Holiday Inn and Western Inter- 
national. There are 10 car manufacturers and 
two additional firms in the travel industry 
that are considering subscribing to this re- 
search work. 

It is costing us $44,000, and we think it 
is one of the most important things we have 
done because essentially it is the major study 
being done—by the best-equipped people, we 
understand, in North America—on the future 
tourism market. I think that is terribly im- 
portant as we develop financial assistance 
programs to try and give some guidance to 
Tourism Ontario and their clients and their 
members, with regard to what the profile for 
the industry is going to be, the future tourists. 


Mr. Eakins: Why Los Angeles? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is very simple. The 
major source of the information has been 
collected by this firm, which happens to be 
located in Los Angeles. There was a choice 
we were considering, in fact. 


Mr. Hall: Are there any Canadian per- 
sonnel on this job? 


11:40 a.m. 


Mr. Maxwell: I cannot answer that. They 
will be doing research in Canada partly. The 
expertise in exploring the future of this 
market resides in the US. It is an inter- 
national study. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. During the last 
three or four years, we thave seen the major 
growth in tourism in Ontario, being, of 
course, the overseas markets, and— 


Mr. Hall: This concerns me though, Mr. 
Minister, because I get the continuing im- 
pression that tourism on the west coast is 
such a north-south relationship with our 
western provinces. I am wondering how that 
is going to feed over to Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We hope this is one 
of the things this kind of study will tell us 
and that is why the airlines, for example, are 
subscribing to it. It is hoped it will give some 
insight into movement patterns, destination 
patterns, mobility patterns, over the next 
decade. 

In other words, why is that happening? Are 
they travelling internationally by, as you say, 
sticking to the west coast, and east coast 
people sticking to the east coast, or is it 
because of the specific attractions they are 
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finding out there? And is that going to 
change over the next 10 or 15 years? 

One of the major problems we have been 
struggling with is the enormous number of 
Japanese tourists, for example, who come to 
BC and often to Alberta, to Banff. Now 
Niagara Falls is very well known to them, 
and we do get a fair share, If you have been 
to Niagara Falls you can see it. 


Mr. Eakins: Many groups are coming to 
Niagara Falls. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, we are getting 
a lot of Japanese tourists. 


Mr. Hall: Until now, the total tourism in 
Niagara Falls has been declining over the 
1970s, thas it not? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think this year 
Niagara Falls was up. Yes, Niagara Falls was 

up this year. We might discuss Niagara Falls. 
_I would not mind doing that. 

But essentially one of the major challenges 
we hhave is, notwithstanding the fact we are 
doing pretty well with the Japanese tourists 
to places like Niagara Falls and the whole 
eastern Canadian market for Japanese tourism 
is increasing, it is a major hurdle yet to get 
the vast numbers who are going to BC and 
_ Alberta to take another long trip to central 
| Canada. 

__ We are putting a lot of effort into studying 
that. This study should give us some further 
_insight. For example, is that going to con- 
tinue? Is that a function of exchange rates, 
or is it a likely ever-increasing trend in 
Japanese travel patterns? And as Korea be- 
gins to improve its economic performance, 
| are we going to see a lot more Korean inter- 
national travel? 
_ Likewise, we are seeing an enormous in- 
crease from Europe. It would be something 
like a 17 per cent increase from Europe this 
year. Now is that pattern going to hold? We 
think it is. But how much of that is related 
to exchange rates and what can be done if 
it is not? Are they coming because it is 
cheaper, or are they coming and going to 
continue to come because of a different ex- 
perience, and what exactly is a different 
| experience? 
__ Those are things that must be done by 
firms with international expertise. Of course, 
we in Ontario should have, in my opinion, 
as much information as our competitors have 
at hand when they are planning their tour- 
ism strategy. 


Mr. Hall: I understand the Japanese are 
‘$0 programmed that they have three and 
‘five-day holidays in Canada from Japan, if 
you can imagine. Therefore it would seem to 
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me they only have a short period of time. If 
they are coming to Ontario, they would come 
to a large centre where they could touch 
base with a variety of things in a hurry. I 
would be interested to know what the real 
facts are on that and what your study will 
reveal as to the length of stay. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The very real prob- 
lem for us, in understanding the Japanese 
market, is this: Both in our understanding 
and advertising in that market, our dollar 
against the yen makes it staggeringly expen- 
sive for us to go over there or retain on-the- 
ground consultants there to do that analysis 
of the Japanese market. The advertising cost 
is staggering as well. That is why we hope 
that hooking into people who will end up 
having a large amount of money at hand, 
because of the number of clients they have, 
and are doing overall research for all of 
them they will be able to help us in under- 
standing those aspects. 

One of the things we are wondering about 
in terms of Japanese tourism, your critic will 
be interested to know, is that at the present 
time most of the Japanese tourism is in 
groups. Is that a pattern that is going to 
hold? If it is going to hold, then we know 
what our challenge is: to put together pack- 
ages; to work with the airlines as we have 
been doing more and more; and to work on 
putting together group tours that will take 
them to see the various things they want to 
see—obviously, Niagara Falls. More are be- 
coming aware of Toronto and hopefully we 
can make them more aware that there are 
other parts of Ontario which give them a 
totally different experience than they are 
getting— 

Mr. Eakins: The Japanese are group- 
oriented. I know that two groups come to 
Ontario mainly because of the inter city ar- 
rangement with Dundas and Lindsay, for 
for instance. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: What is the sister 
city to Lindsay? 

Mr. Eakins: There are four communities 
in Ontario which have sister cities in Japan: 
Hamilton, Dundas, Lindsay—I believe there 
is one more. There are at least three. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Probably Brantford. 

Mr. Eakins: Lindsay is twinned with a 
community on the northern island of 
Hokkaido. 

Mr. Makarchuk: We are twinned up with 
Osijek in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Eakins: Hamilton thas a sister city. 
This is an example of groups coming to 
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Ontario particularly, because they want to 
visit the sister cities. Kaga, Japan, and Dun- 
das have been twinned. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Have you _ been 
obliged to visit your sister city? 

Mr. Eakins: I visited there in 1970 during 
Expo. We had excellent hospitality there. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I try to encourage 
you people to stay in Ontario, John. 

Mr. Eakins: I was there to visit Ontario’s 
pavilion. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Eakins has point- 
ed out, with validity, the challenge for the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism in terms 
of the number of industries we interface 
with. I would like to talk for a moment 
about a question which is raised every year 
and in every speech you give, the question 
of separation of ministries. 

One of the things that is underestimated 
is the resources that are available to the 
tourism side by virtue of the rather sub- 
stantial capacity we have built up to feed 
the industry sector branches of my ministry. 
Obviously, I have a number of people report- 
ing to John Maxwell on the tourism side. I 
also have a very strong division reporting 
to Dunc Allan on the industry side. On a 
regular basis there is interfacing between 
those groups so that Dunc Allan interfaces 
with and helps John Maxwell with his prob- 
lems and concerns. There are interfaces with 
other ministries. 

I have a policy and priorities branch which 
is very strong at the present time and was 
recently fortified again. That policy and 
priorities branch, which numbers about 60 
at the present time, would not be available 
to our tourism ministry alone. Tourism would 
have some policy and priorities people, no 
question about it, but surely it would not 
have either the extreme numbers of people 
or the extreme talent that we obviously put 
in a ministry that serves both industry and 
tourism. 

I think we often underestimate the value 
of having that combined resource. There will 
be times when Dunc Allan or, from my other 
staff, D. B. Tully, head of Ontario Develop- 
ment Corporation and David Girvin, head of 
our field staff, all of whom have had a lot 
of experience iat various levels throughout 
government, are available to help us with 
some of these interfaces. One thing I hhave 
done on a fairly regular basis, which some 
of my civil servants complain about, is to 
take them off their line responsibilities to 
fortify or help in other areas on specific tasks. 
I think that is a degree of clout and ability 


you would not find in a separate ministry of 
tourism. 

Mr. Eakins: This is the first year the gov- 
ernment has really acknowledged, one might 
say, the importance of tourism within the 
ministry, acknowledged it by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Maxwell as the assistant deputy 
minister which has. given it a higher profile. 
11:50 a.m. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We did that in April 
1979, so it is a year and a half. 

Mr. Eakins: Right, just recently. 

Mr. Hall: On that theory though, Mr. 
Minister, think what you could do if you had 
Consumer and Commercial Relations and the 
Treasury with all the interfacing going back 
and forth. on 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: I could not handle 
all that, Ross. I know you think I could but 
I could not handle all that. ; 

Mr. Hall: Do not be so modest. 

Hon. Mr, Grossman: It is true. I thave to 
tell you that. 

Mr. Wildman: Why not just have one big 
ministry? . 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: This government acts 
like one big team. It is much like that. 

Mr. Eakins: Tourism deals with 14 min- 
istries and that thas been one of the problems 
in the past. As I recall, with the new road 
signing, Transportation and Communications 
proceeded without even consulting at that 
time with Tourism Ontario. , 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: John might want to 
respond to that or he might want Tom to 
respond. . 

Mr. Eakins: We could deal with that later. 
I just point that out, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We can deal with it 
right now. 


Mr. Maxwell: There is a signing committee, 
Mr. Eakins, that has representation from the 
ministry and also from Tourism Ontario, 
which has been in force for about two years, — 
I think. | 


Mr. Eakins: I am pointing out that when 
the original signing took place for the new 
design of the road signs, the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications ‘had not 
communicated with Tourism Ontario, which 
is the umbrella organization. I recall back- 
ground letters coming from it and Resorts 
Ontario saying, “We were not consulted.” It 
was not until there was a bit of concer 
raised by the different tourism associations 
that the ministry took them into its confi- 
dence and asked their opinion. I think the 
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only people consulted were the campgrounds 
group. 

This points out the need for a close liaison 
through Tourism with the other ministries. 
This may be improving at the present time, 
but certainly it was not so in the past. There 
are many other examples which I could and 
will point out. 


Mr. Hall: You know you have a continuing 
conflict of purpose between Transportation 
and Communications and the desire to pro- 
mote Industry and Tourism on the sign 
policy. They must be fun meetings when you 
go to try and influence them. 

‘Hon. Mr. Grossman: Two points: First, as 
Mr. Maxwell has pointed out, we now have a 
signing committee upon which my ministry 
sits. It is at a high level. The number two 
man in my division, Tom Gibson, sits on the 
committee. We are there and we play a very 
active role. On two or three occasions I have 
become involved myself. 

_The second point I would make is that 
is..going to be a concern and a problem 
whether there is a separate ministry of Tour- 
ism or not. It is one of the problems in 
balancing literally everything one does. In 
most cases, we. have been able to reach a 
compromise with Transportation and Com- 
munications when there has been an impor- 
tant point of disagreement. We have had 
some success. 

I could tell about the sign we got put up 
for Niagara Falls. On Highway 401 there 
was no sign because the strict interpretation 
of the Transportation and Communications 
signing policy would not have Niagara Falls 
as the next closest municipality of a certain 
size but, of course, Niagara Falls being such 
a great tourist attraction we got MTC to 
put up a sign. I could take you through 
several of those things. 

All I can say is that at the present time 
I think it is far better than it used to be. 


We are fairly satisfied that tourism concerns 


are met. I can tell you there is no sense at 
all that we are just there to try to argue a 
case and that ultimately it is MTC’s deci- 
sion. If there is anything that is really im- 
portant to us, we take it to the cabinet. 


Mr. Laughren: You think you have prob- 
lems. Mr. Smith says the Liberals would have 
have fewer ministries while the critics say 
they would have more. They have their prob- 
lems, too. 


Mr. Eakins: That is not true. You just read 


the surface. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You mean it is the other 


- Way around? 
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Mr. Laughren: That is true. 
Mr. Eakins: We would not create any new 
ministries whatsoever. It is not necessary. 


Mr. Laughren: You would create two of 
them. 

Mr. Eakins: We said “realign” them. You 
should read some of the background, Floyd. 


Mr. Laughren: Oh, I have read it. You 
would have a separate ministry of tourism. 


Mr. Eakins: I want to point out just one 
further thing, Mr. Minister, in regard to the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions and road signing. I appreciate there 
has been an improvement over what it was 
two or three years ago. There was only one 
way we could go and that was up. . 

One thing I would point out to you, and 
to Mr. Maxwell, is that in Haliburton county, 
for instance, there is only one ski resort. The 
gentleman who owns that ski resort cannot 
put up a sign indicating the direction to 
that ski hill because the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications policy states 
one cannot put up a sign where two inter- 
secting highways join. It must be a highway 
and a county road. I think that is stupid. It’s 
the only ski resort there. 

This is an example of stupid Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications policy. 
There should be some discretion. How are 
we going to promote tourism in Haliburton, 
as an example, where there is one ski resort 
and, because of this policy, one can’t put up 
a signP They say: “It’s okay if you want to 
put up a field sign which is back so many 
hundred yards from the highway or what- 
ever it is. If it’s a county road and a provin- 
cial highway, fine, we'll allow you a sign, 
but not where there are two _ intersecting 
highways.” I think that’s stupid. That’s just 
one example. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I'd like to be able to 
argue with you but I can’t. 

Mr. Eakins: It’s true. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Oh, I’m not disagree- 
ing with you. netic 

Mr. Wildman: Did vour ministry have any- 
thing to do with the changes in signs? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Oh, yes we did. 

Mr. Wildman: The changes in signing in 
Lake Superior park along Highway 17? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You bet we did. 

Mr. Wildman: If that is the case, what 
further changes do you anticipate in other 
provincial parks to get away from the in- 
adequate type of signing along highways? 

Previously the signs used to give the 
impression to the tourist that there were a 
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long series of small parks or campgrounds 
between Montreal River Harbour and just 
south of Wawa when, in fact, it was all one 
park with various stopover points or places 
one could visit along the highway. They 
now have a much better system, They put 
up a system of signs which indicate to the 
tourist that these are very different points of 
interest he can visit within one large park. 
What role did your ministry have? 


Mr. Maxwell: This whole program is going 
to be expanded to try to make it a lot easier 
for the travelling public to know what's 
available. It’s one thing to have it in a 
document or road map but it also is neces- 
sary to point it out on the actual highway. 
There are other parts of the province where 
it’s going to be necessary to do that as well. 

Mr. Wildman: Before, the MTC used to 
have only one tvpe of sign and that was 
“provincial park.” It put up these signs say- 
ing “provincial park” every time there was a 
campground along the highway and _ the 
impression was given that there were a large 
number of very small parks rather than a 
number of camp grounds within one large 
provincial park. 

Mr. Maxwell: A lot of this falls under the 
area of tourism and parks. We are working 
very closely with the Ministry of Natural 
Resources on the marketing of parks. It’s one 
thing to have the park but we also have to 
tell people what’s available at the park. The 
fact that it hasn’t been signed properly is 
one of the opportunities we have to correct 
things, 

Mr. Eakins: On the question of highway 
signing, Mr. Maxwell, what part will your 
ministry be playing in the international code? 
I understand there’s an international code 
of signing. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s the question 
mark. 


Mr, Eakins: The question mark, yes. I’ve 
had a lot of people wondering what the 
question mark is and some people have said 
it’s so small— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: When I find out, I'll 
let you know. 


Mr. Eakins: —one is not going to see some- 
thing that’s on that sign, Is this part of inter- 
national signing? Is it accepted by the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions? 


Mr. Maxwell: It’s accepted by those who 


design signs. It has not been accepted by the 
travelling public. ; 


Mr. Eakins: Is this international? 


Mr. Maxwell: Unfortunately yes, Mr. 
Eakins. Our friends to the south think we 
just don’t know what’s up that road with 
a question mark and an arrow. 


12 noon 
Mr. Eakins: I can believe it. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In the United States 
they are beginning to move to that inter- 
national signing too and that will be helpful. 
They will be as confused as we are for the 
first couple of years. 


Mr. Eakins: Is there a standard size for 
these signs? Will they be hard to recognize? 

Mr. Maxwell: There is a standard size for 
the sign. We have also asked, at least as an 
interim position, that instead of just a ques- 
tion mark they put “information” under it 
until such time as the travelling public under- 
stands what the question mark means. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is being done. 
You will see the standardized signs in a lot of 
places already—the same size, same design, 
all part of a planned economy. That is for my 
friend over here. 

We should talk about some of the inter- 
faces that we have with some other ministries 
such as Culture and Recreation. As you prob- 
ably know, the Arts and Tourism Conference 
is on right now. It is a new initiative we 
have taken because it presents a tremendous 
potential for working together. John Maxwell 
and I will both be at the conference today. 
We are cost sharing with Culture and Rec 
and are providing a great deal of assistance 
to that program. The registration for that is 
excellent. 


Mr. Eakins: Historic parks and sites come 
under Culture and Recreation really, yet they 
are also part of Tourism. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. We have worked 
closely with, for example, Sainte-Marie Among 
the Hurons and Old Fort William to make 
sure that we are promoting them. They are 
trying to adjust their seasons and operations 
to the needs of the tourists. That is not going 
too badly. 


Mr. Eakins: Do you see that more as a 
Culture and Recreation function or as a 
Tourism function? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Some of the most 
valuable tourist attractions in this province 
are run by other ministries. It doesn’t mean 
they belong in our ministry simply because 
they are tourist attractions. What we try to 
do with the other ministries is to see that we 
are getting the maximum benefit out of them. 


Mr. Eakins: Do you think you are? 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’m not sure. But let 
me finish this point. 

Culture and Rec from time to time has 
made—sensibly from their  standpoint—a 


purely financial decision with regard to the 














season for Sainte-Marie Among the Hurons. 
That may not have been the same decision 
that 1 would have made from a Tourism 
standpoint. So far we have been able to work 
that out. To be quite open and honest, I’m 
not sure that the current distribution by min- 
istry is the right one. I don’t know. We are 
looking at it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: One of the matters that is 
of great concern to me regarding the tourist 
industry in Ontario is the fact that after day- 
time activities—swimming or boating or what- 
ever it is—the tourist generally looks for 
some evening activity. You will find that is 
limited in many areas of Ontario. 

If you want to increase the tourist trade, 
you have to put some major effort into these 
cultural activities—theatres, art shows, operas, 
local groups or whatever it may be. You 
really have to make that a direct policy of 
your ministry, either in co-operation with 
Culture and Rec or by yourself, to ensure 
that these things are available. 

One of the things one notices about the 


_ European tourist trade, apart from the his- 


torical sites and so on that you can wander 
around during the daytime, is that in just 
about every community and resort area 
there are activities going on in the evening, 
such as operas, shows, plays, et cetera. 

In Ontario we are at the point where we 
have some evening attractions. We have a 
theatre in Lindsay, and one in Port Dover 
which, for the first year, was quite successful 


and attracted a lot of people. But, by and 
large, the problem of what to do with one’s 


evening remains. A lot of tourist become 
bored. The amount of activity available to 
them in the evening is limited in the various 
tourist areas, and I think one of the direc- 
tions you should be following is to see what 
can be provided during that time. 

A lot of people say they come up here to 
rest, but they rest after their holidays gen- 
erally, not during them. They would like to 
see something happen at night. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: They could come here 
for night sessions. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, that would put them 
to sleep. They would get bored pretty quick- 


ly listening to John Williams giving one of 


his perorations. That would turn them off 
Ontario and politics forever. 


Mr. Hall: You have Alexander Graham 
Bell’s place. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: That is not really an 
exciting area to visit at night. 

The other point that perhaps you should 
concern yourself with, and I am sticking my 
neck out there, is permitting the bars to stay 
open later than 1 a.m. in tourist areas. 

Mr. Hall: It didn’t work out too well in 
Windsor. 

Mr, Makarchuk: No, but I have a feeling 
it will work out quite well in Orillia, Hunts- 
ville, Owen Sound, Port Dover and various 
places like that. The tourists are there. They 
want some activities. 

It works both ways. If the bars are open 
the proprietors will make more money. The 
chances are they will bring in a better calibre 
of entertainment, better service. They will 
improve the facilities. I think it is something 
that will go; it will develop. 

Let’s forget our puritanical background 
and what some of your polls are saying and 
look at the reality. Look at what is happening 
in other provinces-Quebec is a good 
examole. Or look at the States. One place 
I stayed at this summer in Ohio had a notice 
that said “People making unnecessary noise 
after 4 a.m. will be prosecuted.” You can see 
they allow their people a lot of leeway. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: What the hell were 
you doing in Ohio, Mac? . 

Mr. Hall; Does the NDP want gambling 
too, Mac? 

Mr. Makarchuk: We will deal with that 
some other time. I am not interested in 
gambling at this time. 

I do think, in terms of making that in- 
dustry a lot more viable for Ontario, that 
these are some of the areas you have to move 
in. 

I was recently in Bulgaria, at a place called 
Varna, which has seasons— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You've been in Ohio 
and in Bulgaria? 

Mr. Makarchuk: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You're the cause of 
our goddamned deficit. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It has seasons. similar to 
ours and is on the Black Sea coast. There 
was no swimming, the beaches were bare, 
but the hotels were packed. The hotels were 
packed with European tourists from France, 
from England, from West Germany. I will 
admit the travelling distances are a_ lot 
shorter, but they came because there were 
these rather luxurious facilities. I don’t know 
how a country with a population of about 
eight or nine million can afford such luxurious 
facilities. They make the Harbour Castle 
look like a flea-pit in comparison. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: Socialism at its best. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am not sure. But they 
were full of tourists and they did have a lot 
of activities going on in the evenings in 
terms of operas, plays, et cetera. 

I think the ministry should move in that 
direction. You should look at some of the 
struggling little theatres, the Lindsay and 
Port Dover theatres, for example, that are 
trying to establish themselves. I am sure 
there are some developing in Orillia and 
other areas as well. You should try to en- 
courage them, as one approach, and see 
what you can do. 

Once you have achieved that balance you 
will have word-of-mouth advertising. If 
people have a good time here, they will go 
back and tell their friends and that is the 
best advertising you can have. When they 
go home and say, “We skied, but the eve- 
nings are pretty boring,” chances are they 
will go elsewhere next time, to some place 
where the action is. 

The younger people are the big spenders 
and travellers these days. If you want to get 
people from various areas of the States who 
will travel long distances, you will find it is 
the younger and middle-aged people who 
are doing the travelling and they are the 
ones who want round-the-clock activity. 

Mr. Eakins: I think it points out, Mr. 
Minister, the important part that the Min- 
istry of Industry and Tourism plays with 
other ministries, the close relationship and 
liaison that has to exist. Many of the things 
that happen in other ministries affect directly 
the tourism industry. There has to be close 
liaison there. I think what the honourable 
member said is absolutely correct. We can’t 
isolate what we think of as tourism from 
everything else. There really is a close in- 
volvement. 

12:10 p.m. 


I appreciate the member’s mention of the 
Kawartha summer theatre in Lindsay, which 
is one of the great theatres in Ontario. It is 
developed now and is operating in the black. 
Some of our bigger theatres are not doing 
that. They have more than an 80 per cent 
capacity audience which I think is excellent. 
These are some of the tourism facilities that 
have to be considered. 

Yet, when one is looking for assistance or 
at some other aspect of theatre, one thinks of 
Culture and Recreation. There is a very close 
relationship between other ministries and 
Tourism, and I would like to see much 
closer liaison than we have had in the past. 
In some ways we have moved closer, but 
there is a big distance to go yet. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t disagree. I 
don’t want that to be taken as agreeing that 
the hours of consumption should be extend- 
ed, but on the other matters, in terms of 
working with the other ministries. We are 
working closely with Culture and Rec, as I 
indicated, on some of those events. Obvious- 
ly Northern Affairs is involved with the 
Northern Affairs pavilion at Ontario Place, 
and also with Minaki. We have spent a great 
deal of time with Natural Resources trying 
to put together a package for the first time 
which will really make the provincial parks 
part of our tourism packaging and tourism 
plant in this province. I think you will see 
the results of that very shortly. 

You know about the Transportation and 
Communications signing committee. We are 
working with Treasury and Norther Affairs 
on discussions with regard to getting a DREE 
tourism agreement—we are playing the lead 
role in that at the present time—so there is a 
great deal going on. 

Mr. Eakins: Wouldn’t you agree it is time 
for a major review of the relationship between 
Tourism and the other ministries? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would argue that it 
is going very well. No matter what you write 
down on paper— 


Mr. Eakins: I am thinking of the total pack- 
age. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: One could say that 
person B should henceforth co-ordinate with 
person C because that is the responsible line 
position in Culture and Rec, for example. 
However, with my current staff we are in a 
position where we are very effectively get- 
ting co-operation from the other ministries. 

I look at the bottom line, the end result. 
We have a signing committee which is pretty 
responsive now. We have Culture and Rec, 
who are co-ordinating their attractions to the 
tourism plants. I am still uncertain, but it is 
basically being done to a satisfactory level. As 
well, MNA and ourselves are working well 
together. If I thought there was a problem 
in communications or co-operation, I might 
agree that it is time to study the way we 
work together. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You are talking and study- 
ing, but as the minister responsible for 
tourism, what initiatives have you taken to 
ensure that the other ministries are actually 
putting in or are assisting some of these 
other-than-physical-activity programs? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have just re- 
viewed a great number of them. The signing 
committee of MTC— 
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Mr. Makarchuk: I am not talking about 
bloody signs. Nobody is going to get much 
recreation out of reading your signs. I am 
talking about evening activities. Maybe some 
weird people are travelling around the prov- 
ince in the evening to read Larry Grossman’s 
signs. 

Mr. Eakins: That could be an evening’s 
entertainment. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, it could be. 

In terms of specific initiatives, what has 
your ministry done to bring about some of 


these other programs that I mentioned 
earlier? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are currently 


considering a fair number of proposals. The 
Muskoka theatre is one, and there are several 
others, with regard to the cultural additions. 
‘I think, too, we should not forget, for ex- 
ample, what we have done with the Forum, 
where a good number of days every year 
are reserved for the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra and the ballet. 


Mr. Makarchuk: 
much about Toronto. 


I wouldn’t worry too 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You never have. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Outside of the hours, 
which I think are still ridiculous in Toronto, 
but that’s a personal opinion, I am not too 
worried about extracurricular activities. What 
I am concerned about are the smaller com- 
munities, generally  resort-oriented com- 
munities, that are very lively in the summer 
and then comes the middle of September and 
they are dead. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let me tell you. 
Specifically we are working with each of the 
12 tourist associations to make sure we are 
actively promoting what they have going in 
their communities. 


Mr. Makarchuk: So what have you accom- 
plished? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: If you take a moment 
and, for example, flip through the newspaper 
supplement, you will see there and in a lot of 
the other things we are doing a great num- 
ber of those ‘activities being promoted very 
aggressively. There is a whole long list of 
them. ; 

I could ‘sit here until one o'clock reading 
off the list of those kinds of culture-related 
tourist activities we are promoting; every- 
thing from Stratford right through to the 


_ theatre in Victoria. There are hundreds of 


them. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Once again, I realize we 
have had Stratford for a long time and you 
have been leaning on Stratford for a long 


time. Every time we raise this, you say: 
“Stratford, and, of course, we have Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, and we have the Lindsay 
theatre. This year, by hook and by crook and 
by guess and by God we have a theatre in 
Port Dover,” et cetera, and so on. 

Basically, a lot of these projects can get 
off the ground a lot quicker, be better 
operated, will not have to worry about where 
their next day’s finances are coming from 
and everything else, if your ministry took an 
active role. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: But, very seriously, 
there are a good number of them out there, 
Second, anyone out there who has a proposal 
has been talking with our tourism field staff 
throughout the province. We are working 
with a great number of people on specific 
proposals. I could give you the list, but I 
don’t happen to have it with me this morning. 
But at any time there are a good number of 
those types of things which are being con- 
sidered by us. Every time— 


Mr. Makarchuk: I raised this matter about 
two years ago. Of course, at that time you 
told ‘me exactly the same thing. I really 
cannot say that I have seen a great change 
happening. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: There is a reason for 
that, Mac. The reason is you don’t take the 
bus. You have to get out of that foreign car 
you are driving and get to the bus stops in 
Toronto. If you go into any bus stop in 
Toronto you see a list of activities being 
advertised—it is changed every month—which 
promotes a large number of the very kinds 
of things you are talking about. 

Fourth, if you look at any of the brochures 
being put out by the 12 travel associations— 
which are funded by us; $50,000 for promo- 
tion—you will find out that those brochures 
are mainly pointed towards advertising pre- 
cisely those kinds of things. That is why we 
have decentralized it from Queen’s Park. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I agree you have a nice 
advertising campaign and you put out a lot 
of paper’ with beautiful colours on it, nice 
pictures, et cetera, “compliments of the min- 
ister” at the bottom. But the point is, if they 
are going to advertise something, let’s have 
something going on that will interest tourists, 
not some little festival here or there, which 
is really not the kind of thing tourists are 
basically interested in. 

You want something there on a very con- 
sistent, daily basis, from day to day, for at 
least the period of time at the tourist season. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I just cannot let this 
section of the estimates go without saying we 
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are clearly doing that. I would say we are 
marketing that sort of thing and supporting it 
better than any jurisdiction anywhere. You 
have probably received by now your copy of 
fall events. Just as a random example, we 
let the folks of Ontario and the world know 
that Lobsterfest was in Brantford on Sep- 
tember 18 in the Civic Centre, Market Street 
South. I just want to make this point, so that 
the record is at least clear, because I know 
someone is going to get a reprint of these 
estimates. 

12:20 p.m. 


In just our fall events brochure, we have 
antique shows, art exhibitions, craft shows, 
dance, dog shows, flower shows; I'll leave 
out horse racing—and music. The last two 
pages are devoted to music. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That is not what I am 
talking about. Every community has things 
like that going on, fall fairs, et cetera. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Isn’t that precisely 
what you wanted us to promote? 

Mr. Makarchuk: We're not arguing that 
you promote them or notify people these 
things are going on; that’s not the point of 
the discussion. What I am saying is some 
consistent types of entertainment that tourists 
want are not available in a majority of the 
resorts right now. Once you recognize that 
and start dealing with it, then you will have 
a much healthier tourist industry. 


Mr. Hall: Mac wants you to build them 
and get into show business. 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: We will have a lot of 
good entertainment at Minaki, which is the 
only one I am building. 

Mr. Cooke: Why be so defensive? That’s 
a good suggestion. Why don’t you Say it’s a 
good idea? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The point is Mac 
hasn't visited any of our Ontario resorts. 
He’s been in Ohio and Bulgaria. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I have been to more 
Ontario resorts in one month than you've 
been in 10 years, probably. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Careful there. 


Mr. Lane: A supplementary question on 
your thought: I think an awful lot of the 
tourists want to participate in what is going 
on locally, Why should we worry about fund- 
ing entertainment for them when there are 
all kinds of attractions locally? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Like what? 
Mr. Lane: On Manitoulin Island we have 


had a steady increase in tourists over the 
last five years and as far as I know we have 
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not spent any dollars trying to provide eve- 
ning entertainment with government money. 

There are all kinds of activities locally. 
They do go to the flea market. Somebody 
made a suggestion a few minutes ago; they 
have all kinds of fun at auction sales. They 
go to the ball games; they go to turkey 
dinners; they take part in what is going on in 
the community and enjoy themselves; and 
they come back in greater numbers every 
year. 

Even the ferry going to Manitoulin Island 
has a special rate in the fall when you go to 
see the colour of the leaves and so forth. 
There are all kinds of things happening. 

They don’t want to be told where to go. 
They want to make up their own minds 
where to go, because there is a choice up 
there. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would like to add to 
that. I think we have to be very careful about 
having Queen’s Park come down on munic- 
ipalities and tell them what kinds of evening 
activities they ought to be having in order 
to help us get tourists into the province. I 
think it is very important, through our travel 
associations and through Tourism Ontario 
and, in large measure, our field staff out there 
in the community, that we have a situation 
where the communities themselves decide 
what the mix is going to be. 

Often, I have to tell you, there are some 
communities in this province—I wish it 
werent the case, but it’s their choice—which 
opt very obviously not to change their life- 
style or environment in any way whatsoever 
in order to accommodate the tourist trade. 
Others change it dramatically. But I think 
that decision basically has to be made at the 
Jocal ievel. When that decision is made and 
they develop the kinds of things they want to 
have as part of their community, then it is 
our job to make sure those things are funded, 
ir they need some extra funding, and it is 
certainly our job to help promote them. I 
would argue very strenuously that we are 
doing both of those things. 


Mr. Eakins: There are a number of areas 
I would like to get into. On the interminis- 
terial thing I want to bring up one _par- 
ticular comment and then I will be through 
with that. | 

With all the ministry advertising that I 
noticed this summer, one particular area 
that could be attractive to tourism was not 
even mentioned. In fact, many people in 
Ontario are really not as aware of it as they 
should be. That is the tax rebate to people 
from out of the province who purchase goods 
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and take them out of the province within 
30 days. 

When you go into stores and ask people 
about the rebate, many of them do not even 
know about it. I know the Ministry of 
Revenue did put out ‘a booklet on this after 
some questions in the House. However, I 
see very little advertising telling the people 


_ about this. Would you comment on that? 


Mr. Laughren: Another glimpse of Liberal 
restraint, 


Mr. Eakins: Why have it on the books and 
not tell the people about itP It has been 
there 25 years. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t think we 
should pretend that we can key a major 
portion of our advertising over the fact that 
you get a seven per cent rebate on retail 
“sales tax. I do think, when visitors are here, 
we have very effectively displayed through- 
out the province, in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Revenue, those rebate forms. 

This year for the first time we have put 


ads in the American newspapers, advertising 


) 


the rebate and the fact the exchange rate 
is 15 per cent. This is the first year we have 
actually gone into the American market and 
advertised even the exchange rate differen- 
tial. The federal government—you'll recall 
them—was advising us it was bad policy to 
advertise the exchange rate benefits because, 
in their view, if we advertised it as a 15 per 
cent differential, by the time tourists got here 
it could be 10 per cent. They've been known 
to be wrong before so we took the wise 
decision, I think, to advertise both that and 
the rebates. Youll see a sample of this in 
our— 


Mr. Eakins: Do you feel the retail outlets 
in Ontario are sufficiently aware of this to 
notify people or to deal with it? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’m not sure all of 
them are. 


Mr. Hall: Are you advertising cheap gas? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t think we’re 


advertising cheap gas. We are advertising 


| 





_ availability. 


Mr. Wildman: May I ask a question? Con- 
sidering the minister's recent comments and 


| the controvery in the press and his com- 


ments— 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Which controversy? 
Mr. Wildman: His comments this morning 


| regarding the heritage question and Culture 


and Recreation, I was wondering what pro- 


' motion the ministry is contemplating in the 


People’s Republic of China about that out- 
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rageous semi-hero, Dr. Norman Bethune, and 
his birthplace. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Indeed, I had occa- 
sion to have dinner with the ambassador from 
the People’s Republic of China and with Mr. 
Endicott, a good friend of yours, at which 
time there was a toast to Dr. Bethune. I’m 
not sure whether I joined in the toast. I can’t 
remember. It does wonders for the Taiwanese, 
too. 

Mr. Hall: Getting back to the gas, concern 
has been expressed before about making a 
small gain for tourism but incurring a sub- 
stantial loss in terms of the gas and the need 
for more gas imports because of that. I 
thought you tended to back off from that 
program. 

I remember in the standing committee on 
public accounts, Red Wilson and you dis- 
cussed the high degree of flipping across the 
border to fill up and then go back. It dis- 
torts your numbers so badly. I recall that 
later on the Minister of Energy (Mr. Welch) 
wondered whether a time was going to have 
to come when you would come up with a 
full-tank restriction on such operations. 

You use the word interface. Has there been 
any interface with those who are worried 
about our energy supplies and who see you 
promoting such a thing? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, I think that’s 
quite a good example. I wish I had thought of 
it myself because, in that situation we worked 
very closely with the Ministry of Energy here 
and the federal Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. Both energy ministries were 
concerned about the gasoline problem. 


Mr. Hall: Why would you be advertising 
the availability of gas? There’s no shortage of 
‘gas in the United States. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can only tell you 
that market research in the US shows that is 
a concern among our potential customers. 
Whether they should be concerned is another 
question but, if that is one of the things they 
consider when they make holiday decisions, 
we sure as heck should tell them the facts. 
The fact is we have availability. We have a 
secure supply. 

It’s a good example, though, that the fed- 
eral ministry was concerned over what was 
happening at the border points. They relayed 
that to the Ministry of Energy here. The 
Ministry of Energy here spoke to us and we 
all agreed, as a result of the intervention—not 
intervention but the consultation with our- 
selves and the Canadian Government Office 
of Tourism—that we had to be careful not to 
over-react and throw up warning signals un- 
less there was a real problem. 
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Once the perception of a problem with 
gasoline gets into the mind of the American 
tourist, it takes a hell of a lot of advertising 
to let him know the problem is past. What 
the Ministry of Energy was talking about was 
a rather moderate plan to deal with border 
jumpers. The fact is, when you begin to 
move against that who knows how that will 
be interpreted throughout the American 
travel market? 

12:30 p.m. 


As the result of all ministries sitting down, 
discussing the problem, and getting a good 
perspective on it, they agreed to withhold 
taking further action until they saw just how 
serious the problem would be and what our 
gasoline supply would be. As a result, no 
action needed to be taken. It could be that, 
without the advice from CGOT and our- 
selves, action might have been taken which 
would have proved to have been unneces- 
sary and would have harmed the tourism 
business. It’s a good example of working 
together. 


Mr. Hall: Obviously, with the discussions 
you have had, you must, in dialogue with 
your federal counterparts and the Minister of 
Energy, have come up with some numbers 
as to how much the extra sales are and what 
they are costing us. I would be interested to 
know how large that is. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I'll see if I can get 
that for you. 


Mr. Hall: I would be more concerned 
about the availability of stations that are 
open than about whether there is any gaso- 
line to come out of the hose. I notice in my 
infrequent travels in the United States that 
it’s now more of a question of where to find 
gasoline. 

I can also cite that in the whole stretch 
from Fort Erie to Toronto you have never, 
in your interface with the MTC, managed 
to put up service centres of the nature you 
have on Highways 401 and 400. It’s great to 
see the fork, the spoon, the bed and the pump 
saying, “get off here,” but once one gets off 
there, I tell you down in the peninsula one 
has to wander a long way to find where the 
gasoline is. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s interesting. On the 
401, the complaints we get are about the 
quality of the service stations and the prices. 

Mr. Hall: Restaurant quality. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, and they're right. 
At the same time there’s no question but that 
those facilities obviously draw business away 
from the small businesses just off the road. On 
the Queen Elizabeth Way we’ve gone in the 


other direction. We’ve opted in favour of the 
small businessman who is operating a service 
station or a restaurant just off the highway, 
rather than having a government-owned and 
leased-out highway type of facility. | 

Mr. Hall: You’ve certainly gone. too far 
the other way, though, Mr. Minister. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’m not sure. ° 

Mr. Hall: I’m not saying it’s all your min- 
istry. There is a Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food owned and operated fruit and vegetable 
sales thing in Grimsby. The first thing any 
tourist sees is three Johnny-on-the-Spots as 
the toilet facilities. They are even the closest 
to the highway. Talk about “no class”. I’ve 
used a line in the public accounts committee, 
you certainly don’t give them the royal flush 
down the peninsula way. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We give them the 
royal Welch down there. May I say I have 
had more letters about toilet facilities on the 
Queen Elizabeth Way than I’ve had about 
Minaki Lodge. This is driving me crazy and 
the situation will be resolved. 

Mr. Hall: You can appreciate that your 
smal] operator does not appreciate that kind 
of help. Setting off that sort of trade for the 
small, local entrepreneur is not doing him 
any large favour. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let’s put it in a little 
bit of perspective. A lot of the people who 
complain about the inadequacy of those facili- 
ties can get off the road and go to the local 
entrepreneur who has a gas station and a 
snack bar. Nonetheless, the situation is un- 
acceptable on the Queen Elizabeth Way. 
There’s no question about it. 


Mr. Hall: The Niagara tourist region na- 
turally is a little paranoid about it. They 
feel there’s a great desire to get the hell out 
of Niagara pretty fast because of the obvious 
deficiencies. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are fixing it. AS 
you know, after all these years we are finally 
moving ahead. We have built the Fort Erie 
tourist information centre, we are building | 
the Niagara Falls tourist information centre | 
and, very shortly, as I indicated earlier, we | 
will be going ahead with St. Catharines. | 

Mr. Hall: I understand, there is a jurisdic- | 
tional question as to the size of the land. : 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have it sorted” 
out. We will be going ahead with St. Cath- 
arines which will, I assure you have more 
toilets than you ever wanted to see. | 

| 


Mr. Hall: One at a time is enough. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We thought it would 
be a good spot for Mel Swart to stop at when 
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he goes to get the paper in Buffalo. In any 


case, we are going to have that problem 
solved with good facilities. I am _ kidding 
about more toilets than you will ever want 
to see but we will have adequate facilities in 
St. Catharines. 

I might add that, for the Niagara region, 
you will understand that is a commitment 
simply to establish those three tourist infor- 
mation centres of about 8 million. 


Mr. Hall: It’s no big deal considering 
you ve saved it for 30 years. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In Victoria and Hali- 


burton they think $3 million is a lot of 


money. 


Mr. Eakins: Haliburton is next. 
I have two or three areas I would like to 


get into, if I might. 





Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is up to you. I 
could finish a couple of responses. 

Mr. Eakins: Sure. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Eakins asked 
what we were doing relative to the grading 


exercise. We have contributed $295,000 to 
Tourism Ontario this fiscal year to finance the 


_ startup and, administration of the grading sys- 


tem. We have also agreed to provide promo- 
tional assistance through our tourism publica- 
tions, technical consulting assistance through 
our operations branch, and financial assist- 
ance, for the purposes of upgrading establish- 
ments, through our tourist and loan program. 
You may want to discuss grading a little more 
later on. 


Mr. Eakins: I understand the response is 


coming in very well to some of the informa- 


tion that is going out. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. We are rather 
pleased, although I think the government will 
have to be prepared for the fact we are 
going to take some flak from people who think 


_ they should have had ‘a higher grading. You 
--won’t be unhappy to see us getting the flak. 


Mr. Eakins: Good public relations will help 


- with that. 


Hon. 
though. 
Mr. Eakins: I know from the background it 
is under way and I think the public relations 
has to continue because people travelling now 
are a little more sophisticated than they were. 


Mr. Chet It’s pretty tough 


They are looking for better facilities. I think 


the principle is good and the general idea 


and thrust has to get through to the people 


—and to the operators first, of course. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am pleased tyour 
perception is that the public relations aspect 


is going fairly well because it is really the 
key to making it work. 


Mr. Hall: Did you say the private sector is 
doing the grading? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, and Tourism On- 
tarlo. 

I have a fairly detailed response to the On- 
tario Hostelry Institute issue you raised. I 
will read you the response and then we might 
discuss it further. 

Mr. Cooke: When are we adjourning, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: One o’clock. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You can leave. That’s 
okay. 

Mr. Cooke: No, I have one question to ask 
and I am sitting here patiently waiting. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am probably going 
to talk out the clock. 


Mr. Cooke: It wouldn’t be the first time. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Or the last, Following 
the studies and— 


Mr. Hall: I waited for an hour and a half 
today. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We had the Ontario 
hospitality executive committee recommenda- 
tions in 1977 ‘and the Ontario Hostelry Insti- 
tute was established in 1979, last fall, by my 
ministry and the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities. Funding was made availble by 
Colleges and Universities for a two-year pilot 
project. We are expecting interim reports to 
be filed with myself and my colleagues very 
shortly, 

At this stage the OHI is not playing a direct 
role in enlarging the number of training posi- 
tions in the community college system, nor 
in the employment of people with skills 
training in the hospitality field. That is at 
this stage. Up to three years of training are 
required before most of these persons are 
ready to enter the job market. A number of 
accomplishments and findings have resulted 
from the pilot project. I have had an interim 
note sent to me because of your question 
last week and the following accomplishments 
or findings have occurred during the pilot 
project itself, which the OHI has influenced— 

Mr. Eakins: Are you speaking of George 
Brown College of Applied Arts and Tech- 
nology? 

12:40 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will run through 
them here. 

Enrolment in the hospitality divisions of 
George Brown and Fanshawe Colleges ‘has 
doubled. The calibre of those entering hos- 
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pitality training has improved dramatically. 
During the past three years, there has been a 
400 per cent increase in students enrolling in 
George Brown College’s skilled cooking train- 
ing who have university credits. 

There are not yet enough training positions. 
George Brown College, despite the expansion 
of facilities, had to turn down a large num- 
ber of qualified applicants in September 1980, 
hence the need for expanded facilities. 

The rest of this information basically out- 
lines the need for the facility. I think that has 
been established. Now the question is where 
and how much. 

One of the things which you saw discussed 
in the news, no doubt, was the question of 
the hostelry institute going into one of the 
convention centre proposals from Toronto. 
That is something that is very much under 
consideration. 


Mr. Cooke: Why could it not be done in a 
community college? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It could be. It may 
well be done there. 


Mr. Cooke: In the various colleges? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It could be. It is a 
question of the cost of putting the facilities 
in and how many different facilities you 
should have, or whether we are going to have 
it some place where practical experience can 
also be obtained. 


Mr. Cooke: We should be able to get 
practical experience in a community college 
by field placement and that type of thing. 
That option has not been eliminated obviously. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Oh, no. 


Mr. Eakins: I would hope after it gets off 
the ground that it will expand to the com- 
munity colleges, because I think that is an 
ideal place. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let me simply say— 
you may want to come back to it later—al] 
of those options are open and we hope to 
have a firm decision on it very shortly. All I 
am saying with regard to the convention 
centre is that is a new option which we have 
to look at before we make a final decision as 
to community colleges. 

You raised the question of convention tax 
deductibility. You saw the tax treaty in 
Ottawa which would finally solve the prob- 
lem. Our information is that the earliest rati- 
fication of this treaty would be about a year 
from today. 

I cannot add much to what you have read. 
The reports on it are fairly accurate. I would 
think, and I have said it publicly, that the 
United States over-reacted and were unfair 
in their reaction. I thought we had broken the 


back of it some time ago, but the lobbyists 
got back into action. In any case, the tax 
treaty solves the problem. It will likely be 
another year until it is approved. 

The question of farm vacations: I am glad 
my friend is here from Wellington-Dufferin- 
Peel. Are we promoting farm vacations? In 
1980 we received 5,000 copies of Farm Vaca- 
tions, which we distributed through the travel 
centres. Five thousand copies of it were dis- 
tributed through the travel centres. Here it 
is. As a matter of fact it is the same cow we 
used over here, if it is a cow. 


Mr. 
Larry. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: My name is not even 
on the farm vacation one I will have you 


know. 
Mr. Hall: That was an oversight. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will fix that next 
year. Right. 


Mr. Cooke: Is there a picture of you on 
the cover? 


Hall: You are a real pamphleteer, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, this is the best 


we could do. 


Mr. Hall: We will put Larry behind the 
plough. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is printed by my 
colleague, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Food (Mr. Henderson). 


Mr. Hall: His picture is on it, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have just had 
handed to me a document I find very interest- 
ing. It is a German publication with an 
Israeli bus in the background. There is a 
section on Ontario, which includes farm 
vacations. I could read that section to you, if 
you would like, Mr. Chairman. 

In 1981 the information with regard to 
farm vacations will be listed in our 1981 
accommodations directory. You will be 
familiar with our accommodations directory; 
farm vacation information will be listed in 
that for the first time. 

The addition of the farm vacation listings 
in that publication will increase exposure to 
potentially 400,000 people, whereas at present 
the information on farm vacations is supplied 
on request only. So we will have taken the 
farm vacation thing from a request-only situa- 
tion to a distribution of information to 
400,000 people. That is quite a— 


Mr. Eakins: You are aware that Michele 
Landsberg spent Thanksgiving on a farm 
vacation program. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, I was not. In 
which part of Ontario was that? 
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Mr. Eakins: In Bruce county; Kincardine, 
| Port Elgin. . 
Mr. J. Johnson: Would it be possible to 
| appoint someone in your ministry to act in a 
responsible manner to co-ordinate the farm 
policies, someone from whom, for instance, I 
could request information? I think we should 
check into the programs offered by the vari- 
ous provinces and maybe a few of the coun- 
tries that are engaged in the same program 
and see if they have some ideas that could 
be incorporated into Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: John Maxwell will 
_ have someone look at that specifically. 


Mr. J. Johnsen: Could you give me a name 
that I could contact? 


Mr. Eakins: There’s a very huge potential 
in that market. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We should have Dunc 
look at that. He looks after racing cars, and 
he can look after farm vacations. Go ahead. 


_ Mr. Maxwell: I think in that respect an 
_ expansion of the market is going to be re- 
| quired. One of the difficulties we find is in 
some of the lists there are only 22 to 30 
farms listed) and we cannot really mount a 
large marketing effort for 22 rooms. 

We see emerging right now an increase in 
the desire for bed and breakfast facilities, 
which this fits into, not only in the rural 
areas but in urban areas. It is cyclical. It is 
coming back. 

A lot of the younger people are coming 
from Europe on tours. Air France, for ex- 
ample, will, with their “vacances” tour, put 
500 people on a 747. They land 500 people 
and they are looking for bed and breakfast 
accommodation and want to tour the coun- 
try. So we have to develop a plant in this 
regard and find more places and more op- 
portunities across the province so we have 
something to sell to the European market— 
and to the US, where it is now growing as 
well. 

Mr. Hall: And. change the zoning bylaws 
that have been placed all over the province. 

Mr. Maxwell: Yes, there is a problem with 
that. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is a matter for 
_ the local municipalities to sort out. We do not 
_heavy-hand it in the local areas. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Before we become too con- 
cerned about the European market we should 
take a look at our proximity to the American 
market. We have 20 million to 40 million 
Americans sitting right on our borders who 
are within a day’s drive. They can be looking 
for one of these farm vacations, or even bed 
and breakfast accommodation. Today they 
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are looking for affordable accommodation for 
a short period of time to which they can 
take their children—a nice clean environment 
that is not going to cost them half a year’s 
salary. 

These are the people who maybe today are 
not taking vacations. I do not think we are 
going to cut into an existing market. I think 
there is another market that could be de- 
veloped. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Thank you. 


Mr. Cooke: Maybe you could start develop- 
ing Essex county that way. 


Mr. Eakins: I visited one on Manitoulin 
Island. I was very impressed. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have it right here. 


Mr. Hall: On this matter of bed and break- 
fast, just to deviate a little bit, I am wonder- 
ing if the ministry has done any comparative 
studies of the cost of restaurant meals in our 
urban centres as opposed to those in the 
United States and whether you have learned 
anything from them, and whether you have 
found any relationship particularly with To- 
ronto restaurants but restaurants everywhere 
as to the cost of their meals. 

I have to say it is my impression that 
prices are higher in our urban centres than 
they are in many places in the United States. 
I think there will come a time when this is 
going to work very badly against Canadian 
tourism if the cost of the meal itself con- 
tinues on the trend that it seems to have 
been on. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have some statis- 
tics on it and perhaps we can talk about that 
tomorrow night whén we have had some staff 
look at it. Your problem, Ross, is in Toronto 
you eat at Winston’s and La Scala too often. 


12:50 p.m. 


Mr. Hall: I have never eaten at either, so 
that’s ‘your problem, not mine. 

Mr. Cooke: It’s the Tories who go to La 
Scala, is it not? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: When I was last at 
La Scala, I saw your leader with six mem- 
bers of the press. 

Mr. Cooke: He must have been there with 
some Tories. We talk to them once in a 
while. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, he was with six 
left-leaning members of the media. 

Mr. Hall: The cost differential is really 
amazing to me. I just don’t understand why 
it is so much higher here in Toronto. 

Hon. Mr, Grossman: We'll have a look at 
the stats. 
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Mr. Eakins was asking about the state of 
trade in Ontario tourism. In other words, 
how did we do this year? 


Mr. Eakins: You suggested we had an out- 
standing year The point I want to make is: 
What data do you have to show what type 
of year it has been to date? I seems to me in 
the first six months there were some prob- 
lems. I hope it was a good summer. I know 
it was very wet in many places. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The state of trade for 
the first six months in 1980 over 1979, which 
was the best year we have had in many years, 
as. you know, shows that US visitors—we 
won't count the increase in autos coming the 
same day, because I wouldn’t want to give 
an unbalanced view of it. That was up 52 per 
cent, sO we won't count that. 

Autos coming from the USA for one night 
are up 1.3 per cent. Air travel: Trade is up 
about 1.7 per cent. Total increase from the 
USA has that same date counted in, so that 
won't give you a fair figure, 

Total for other countries, international 
trade is up 9.3 per cent this year. 


Mr. Eakins: That’s to date? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s the first six 
months. Those are all the figures that are in 
now. 

Our head office tourism inquiries, which is 
a fairly good indication of what is happening 
out there—these people are calling to find 
out—are up 183 per cent overlast year. Mail 
is up 11 per cent; telephone inquiries up 12 
per cent; travel centre inquiries up 19 per 
cent; referrals are up 24 per cent. 

Visitors from selected countries, just to give 
you a sampling: UK is up, January to July, 
nine per cent; West Germany, up one per 
cent; Japan up 13 per cent: all other coun- 
tries, 14 per cent; for a total increase of 9.3 
per cent. 


Mr. Hall: What is the trade balance in dol- 
lars with Ontarians taking foreign holidays? 
Do you have a figure on that? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: For 1979 we have 
brought it down from about $620 million to, 
I think, $480 million. 


Mr. Hall: You are still in a deficit position. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, but— 


Mr. Eakins: The federal deficit, then, is 
still over $1 billion. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s down to about $1 
billion, I think, John, isn’t it? Yes. We have 
really had a couple of quite good years, For 
example, in Ontario last year we dented the 
deficit by about 20 per cent in one shot. 
When the convention centre comes on 


stream, that will be about another 20 per 
cent again in one fell swoop. 


Mr. Eakins: You mentioned in your state- 
ment the increase in people coming into this 
country. What about going the other way? 
Has there been a corresponding increase or 
has there been a decrease? ; 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Strangely, I don’t have 
those figures with me this morning. We'll 
bring them tomorrow. 


Mr. Maxwell: Referring to Europe, we can 
get the exact figures; there is a decline to all 
others and I think there is a marginal in- 
crease to the US, 


Mr. Eakins: What percentage of that in- 
crease do you take into consideration in 
regard to your advertising versus the cost of 
energy, the difference in the dollar, that type 
of thing? 


Mr. Maxwell: All those factors are taken 
into consideration in terms of where we allo- 
cate the funds. The allocation of funds to 
Ontario is a marketing principle to try to sell 
to customers who are closer to home. It 
represents almost two thirds of the business. 
At that point, it takes into consideration the 
dollar and the cost of transportation. That is 
also taken into consideration in the marketing, 
if you will, in the United States. 


Mr. Eakins: Can you put a handle on how 
effective your advertising has been in the US 
and overseas? 


Mr. Maxwell: I have spent most of my 
life in the advertising and marketing business 
and effectiveness can only be measured at 
the cash register. One can do all the research 
one likes, but if the business is not coming in 
there is something wrong with the program. 

From all the indicators we have I would — 
have to say the program is working. I think it | 
is working reasonably well. Business is up. 
It is up in several of the key indicators we 
look to: the accommodation business, the re- 
sort business, attractions, border crossings— 
excluding the one-day visits which the minis- 
ter mentioned we are excluding. By all those 
factors, the “Ontario—Yours to Discover!” 
campaign seems to be working, whereas in 
other parts of the world they are having 
problems marketing their tourism product. 


Mr. Hall: How did the “I Love New 
York” campaign do? Have you heard how 
successful it is? 


Mr. Maxwell: It is in its fifth year and it is 
probably going to be in the advertising hall 
of fame as one of the best pieces of copy 
that has ever been written. It has been very 
successful. 





one 





doing better. Even looking at 
4 York” 


Mr. Hall: Despite the fact that it did not 
even have a ministers name or picture 


‘tacked on it? I am surprised at that. 


_ Mr. Maxwell: Governor Carey has _ his 
name attached to everything we have seen. 


_ Mr. Hall: Not the ones I have seen. 


_ Mr. Eakins: Claude Bennett had his pic- 
ture in Times Square once, I believe. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Is that right? I did 
not know that. 


Mr. Maxwell: In the comparisons we have 
done, taking “I Love New York” in year 
| versus “Ontario—Yours to Discover!” in 
year one, which is the only fair comparison, 
'“Ontario—Yours to Discover!” appears to be 
“T Love New 
awareness figures now, which are 
roughly at 66 per cent, ours, being at 48 per 
cent at month five, look pretty good. We are 
very pleased. With the “I Love New York” 
campaign, it made it a lot easier to have a 





capital city in a state that had the same 


‘name. 


Mr. Eakins: Of course, they were on the 
canvas at the time. They had nowhere to go 


but up. 


Mr. Maxwell: That is right. They were in 


serious trouble. 


| Mr. Eakins: They were in bad shape. Any- 
thing that happened could only be an im- 
| provement. 


Mr. Maxwell: It not only increased busi- 
ness; it turned the city around. Most people 
credit the “I Love New York’ campaign 
eth instilling a degree of pride in the city 
‘of New York in its own residents which cer- 
tainly helped the situation. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: 
serve It.” 

Mr. Cooke: That type of campaign prob- 
ably would not be useful in Ontario. We do 
not just want to promote Toronto. We want 
to promote the entire province. 





“Preserve It, Con- 


} 
i 
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Mr. Maxwell: That is why we went with 
“Ontario—Yours To Discover!” The research 
| we did from Thunder Bay to Cornwall indi- 
cated people wanted to know what was go- 
_ing on. In studying the responses made to 
looking at the Traveller’s Encyclopaedia, we 
found people were simply amazed all of 
these things were there. Hence, the “Ontario 
—Yours to Discover!” copy line was devel- 
oped and tested. That is why we went with 
the insert, to promote all of Ontario. 


Mr. Cooke: 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are going to 
make it up to you. 


Except for Windsor-Essex. 
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Mr. Chairman: If there are no more ques- 
tions, the committee will adjourn until 8 
o clock tomorrow evening. 


Mr. Cooke: Mr. Chairman, I do not have 
a policy question but I wanted to ask the 
minister and the Liberal members a question 
about scheduling. 


1 p.m. 


Could we plan to have a_ discussion 
tomorrow evening on  Massey-Ferguson 
Limited after the minister has responded to 
my Opening comments? We have a couple of 
caucus members who would like to ask some 
questions on that and, therefore, by giving 
the minister notification now he could have 
whoever he has to have here tomorrow 
night. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In accordance with 
the desires of the committee, it was my 
understanding it had been agreed that be- 
cause Mr. Maxwell has to go to the tourism 
ministers’ conference next week and would 
be unavailable next week, we would con- 
tinue through tomorrow night to the com- 
pletion of the tourism discussion. If that is 
completed tomorrow night, I would go on 
with my response to your— 


Mr. Cooke: I don’t want the two and a 
half ‘hours. I was thinking that a discussion 
on Massey-Ferguson would consist of about 
an hour. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: My first point is, I’m 
not sure that we'll finish tourism tomorrow 
night. I’m in the hands of the committee on 
that. I will certainly be in a position to 
respond at some length to your opening 
remarks tomorrow night, if we finish tourism, 
or Tuesday night. 

In any case, the amount of information 
we could provide on Massey, other than that 
which is already available, would be very 
restricted. I understand your interest in 
discussing Massey and I might urge upon 
you and your caucus members that it would 
be, if anything, helpful to us if you would 
put your views on the record, as we did 
during the Chrysler thing. In other words, 
I don’t at all want to suggest that estimates 
time should not be used to hear your views 
on Massey. I don’t want to mislead) you by 
suggesting that there’s a great deal more 
information that— 


Mr. Cooke: I understand the problem but 
it would be helpful to myself and my col- 
leagues in caucus who aren’t normally on 
this committee—and, I’m sure, your officials— 
if we could get the agreement of the Liberal 
critics that we would plan on spending even 
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just the last hours, from 9:30 p.m. to 10:30 
p-m., on Massey. Would that be acceptable 
to the Liberal critics? 

Mr. Hall: We think we could work to- 
wards that. We expect tourism will probably 
be finished by 9:30 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t want any 
misunderstanding. There isn’t a great deal 
more information we can give out than that 
which is already available. 

Mr. Cooke: I think we can discuss some 
of the alternatives and we would certainly 
like to put on the record our position, as 
I’m sure the other critics would like to do. 
Perhaps, if we finished tourism by 9:30 


p.m., we could go on to Massey and you 
could save your response to our opening 
remarks until next Tuesday. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would be agreeable 
to that. 

Mr. Chairman: J think all groups are satis- 
fied to accommodate this as much as possi- 
ble. 

Mr. Hall: We haven’t heard from Mr. 
Johnson, but I assume he’s as co-operative as 
usual. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Always. 


The committee adjourned at 1:03 p.m. 
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_ The committee met at 8:11 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. l. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: I think we can get started. 


’ On vote 2304: Tourism development pro- 


jcram: 
iE 


| Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Chairman, I have 
the answers to interesting questions raised 
by Mr. Eakins the other night. One of the 
questions raised was whether Canadians are 
continuing their penchant to travel abroad. 
From the year to date, it appears that On- 
tario foreign travel was up 3.4 per cent over 
the previous year. That reflects an increase 
of about four per cent to the US and a de- 
crease of eight per cent to all other coun- 
tries. This is interesting because it means 
that a lot of people are obviously opting for 
driving vacations and shorter vacations, more 
affordable ones in North America rather than 
very expensive overseas ones. 

| I might point out that although the year 
to date for all other countries was off about 
sight per cent in terms of Ontarians travel- 
ing abroad, interestingly, August was off 
xbout 20 per cent, so summer travel particu- 
arly was down quite dramatically. Of course 
we are still waiting for the good old winter 
season when other climates offer something 
ve can’t offer, but the year-to-date figures 
ilso reflect January, February and March 
when that was the case as well. What it really 
shows is that during the summer, which is our 
deak period, we did pretty well. 

_I was interested to get these figures with 
vegard to a question raised by Mr. Hall, who 
vas spending a lot of time in expensive res- 
aurants in Toronto or other places. We 
thecked in the April 7 edition of World 
Business Weekly and we got some figures 
tom that. The chart shows what it costs to 
tay around the world in US dollars. I'll give 
jou some selective figures for hotel and 
wreakfast: Toronto, $46.00; Montreal, $53.72; 

Tancouver, $49.32; Los Angeles, $73.00; 


| 
| 
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Houston, $83.00; New York, $89.00; Paris, 
$113.00; and London, $137.00. We should 
nass this around to some of the select com- 
mittees that travel regularly. 


Mr. Cook: Is that the mean or average? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Reading from the re- 
port, “The visitor index is based on the dollar 
cost of three nights in a room with breakfast, 
along with two dinners in the hotel and one 
in an average restaurant in the city, three 
bottles of house wine, one hotel lunch, two 
snack meals, one three-mile taxi ride and five 
whiskeys.” That may put the calculation out 
of whack for some people. 

To get some more representative ones in 
here, other figures are Tokyo, $81; Rome, $61 
I am rounding these off—Sydney, Australia, 
$66; and Copenhagen, $79. Dinner out in 
Toronto is $16.79. That would be a very fine 
restaurant, say, in the downtown part of my 
riding. Vancouver unaccountably is $14.26. 
Comparative figures are New York, $25; 
Montreal, $23; Los Angeles, $16, which is 
less; Houston, $22; Paris, $33; and Tokyo, 
$40. Hotel lunch figures are Toronto, $7.14; 
Vancouver, $6.30; New York, $16.50; Mont- 
real, $12.60; Los Angeles, $8.00; and Houston, 
$12.25. 

That is fairly representative. IJ must say it 
came as a bit of a surprise. I was aware that 
we were quite competitive but in terms of 
those rates I did not know we were so much 
below some of those jurisdictions. 


Mr. Cooke: Those figures really don’t give 
an indication of what the average working 
class family. would be looking for. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Other than Mr. Mak- 
archuk. 

Mr. Cooke: I said an average working class 
family, not a person who is fortunate enough 
to have an MPP’s income. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If they are going to 
travel to these places, it is a pretty fair rank- 
ing, an indication of where Toronto ranks 
costwise as opposed to the other jurisdictions. 
They ranked the composite of all of these 
things—hotel and breakfast, dinner, cost of 


wine, whiskey, beer, snack, three-mile taxi 
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ride, hotel lunch, dinner a la carte and other 
miscellaneous activities. They rank the juris- 
dictions in terms of cost, and Toronto ranks 
as the fifty-first. 

You would be interested to know the most 
expensive one was Peking. 

Mr. Cooke: I have never been there, and 
there are a lot of other places to go to before 
I go there, unless the select committee is 
going there. 

(Hon. Mr. Grossman: I see Khartoum is 
forty-seventh. In any case Toronto is fifty- 
first out of 65. You will all be wondering 
what the most expensive one is. It is London. 


Mr. Eakins: Have you the Scandinavian 
figures? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. Copenhagen is 
seventeenth, Amsterdam, twentieth; Brussels, 
fifth; and Geneva, thirteenth, We should 
check places like Sweden. Stockholm is six- 
teenth. 


Mr. Eakins: It was expensive two years 
ago. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Socialist countries are 
very expensive. We also checked quite a 
number of Holiday Inns in order to compare 
Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver. The range 
for breakfast would show that Toronto was 
about 75 cents cheaper for breakfast than 
Montreal and about the same as Vancouver. 
Lunch was about the same in Toronto and 
Montreal but higher in Vancouver. Dinner 
was estimated to be thé same in Toronto 
and Montreal and about $2 higher in Van- 
couver. Those are estimated figures. So all 
in all, we are not too bad. 


8:20 p.m. 


iWe also have the travellers’ international 
cost-of-living index. I would give it to you, 
but Mr. Cooke will not be interested, It is 
designated. as costs of accommodation and 
meals per day for executives, but it also 
shows these in Canadian dollar costs. The 
Canadian dollar is at 101; US, 171; Austria 
156; Belgium, 207— 


Mr. Cooke: Why would I not be interested? 


. Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is for executives, I 
like to see them spend their money. 


Mr. Cooke: I like them to spend their 


money too. I just wish working people would 
be able to afford to. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Wait a minute. I want 


to check Bulgaria. Bulgaria was 142 in Cana- 
dian dollars. 


Mr. Makarchuk: How come you were not 
there at the fair? Everybody else was; what 
the hell is the matter with you? 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: Which fair? 
Mr. Makarchuk: Plovdiv in Bulgaria. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I was at home trying) 
to find jobs for Canadians. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I did not say you, but 
you should have had some representative’ 
there. | 

Mr. Cooke: That is a first. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You were trying to find) 
jobs, so you start monkeying with the jobs. 
available. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: What else have you 
got? 

‘Mr. Cooke: I have one or two more ques-| 
tions, Putting this together, did you person- 
ally put the screws on this thing? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. I am going to do 
that to you before the night is over. There) 
were questions on foreign vacation, state of 
trade and Minaki Lodge. We will pass right) 
over to the interim summary of visit Ontario, 
program activities. I think Mr. Hall too was) 
asking about the program we have to bring 
in visiting journalists and I will give you @ 
summary of that. ; 

Between April 1 and October 18, we will 
have arranged 71 tours for and escorted 192° 
journalists, radio broadcasters, photographers, 
and film crews from 99 magazines, news:! 
papers, film production companies, radio anc 
TV stations. We have also provided informa-) 
tion and assistance to 56 journalists. Sever, 
countries were represented by the VOP jour! 
nalists—England, Germany, France, Holland) 
Ireland, Japan and the US, including Florida, 
California, Washington, Massachusetts, New, 
York, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, Mary:| 
land and Wisconsin. 7 

The types of tours covered a wide rangé) 
of tourist attractions, facilities and activities! 
including drama, the arts, film, hunting, fish’ 
ing, bush flying, railways, resorts, provincia) 
parks, houseboats, canoeing and tennis. 

Editorial coverage is difficult to tabulate 
completely. Tabulation is based on the article) 
we have received from print VOPs who visitec 
Ontario since April 1. Naturally, not all 0: 
the writers have had their articles publishec 
to date. However, the total advertising valu 
of the articles we have received is estimated, 
to the cent, at $196,832.04. The relative pub’ 
lic relations value is $590,000 approximately 

In 1979-80, based upon the articles wi 
have received to date from last year’s pro 
gram, the advertising value was about $689, 
000 or $2 million in public relations value’ 
By the way, the public relations value i. 
calculated on a three-to-one ratio with ad 
vertising value. The dollar value of an articl. 
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in a newspaper or magazine based on reader- 
ship interest, impact and recall is three times 
as great as an advertisement of the same 
size. 

The only other thing I thought I would 
mention to the committee is this pretty good 
brochure put out by our friends in Ottawa, 
published by the Canadian Government Office 
of Tourism. I want to point it out to the com- 
mittee because it is a pretty good welcoming 
package. It gives a lot of information with 
regard to travelling, the kinds of things you 
see on a road trip, fuel-saving tips, Canada 
Customs—I would like to read that myself— 
and converting to metric. There is a section 


here called Sales Tax Rebates in which it 


i 


says: “Go on an Ontario shopping spree. As 
the centre of Canadian commerce, industry 
and the arts, Ontario affords some of the best 
opportunities for shopping anywhere. Not only 
does your US dollar go further, but you can 
save the Ontario seven per cent retail sales 
tax on eu you take out of the prov- 
ince.” 

It goes on to tell you how and gives the 
call collect number to our tourism branch 
here, 965-4008, even though they initially 
had the area “eal at 414, instead of 416, 
‘which they crossed out. That is a good 
example of co-operation with the federal gov- 


ernment in giving our line and advertising us. 


i 


It 
{| 


Mr. Eakins: The other half of that then 
will be to make sure that the merchants and 


the people they meet are aware of the pro- 


| gram and can give them the forms or send it 
in for them or whatever. I think that is one 


area that could be improved. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think we have had 


pretty good coverage on it. That is the re- 
_sponse to a lot of things we discussed the 
‘other night. Mr. Eakins, you may want to 
“continue. 


Mr. Eakins: I appreciate the figures in 
‘regard to the cost of the whole package of 
jhotel, meals, et cetera. It would appear that 
‘Ontario has a fairly enviable position, which 
jis something that we would want to keep. 
‘Would you support the permanent removal 
‘of the sales tax on accommodation, as I be- 
‘lieve Quebec did a couple of years ago? I 
‘wonder if the minister might comment on 
ihow he views the removal of the sales tax 
‘on accommodation in placing us in this posi- 
ition. Do you feel it has had a very important 
lpert in Ontario’s over-all position? Are people 
aware of itP Secondly, would you support the 
permanent removal? 


| Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would say that the 
hoint in time at which it was brought in it 
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was pretty important, not in the sense that 
visitors would say, “I think I will go to a 
jurisdiction that does not have the sales tax 
on accommodation,” but because it simply 
made us more competitive price-wise. At that 
time, that was crucial because we were not 
terribly competitive then. We did not have 
good figures such as we have now. 

One of the things the Treasurer has to take 
into account is to what extent it destroys our 
competitive position as opposed to the gov- 
ernment’s requirement for that extra revenue. 
At the present time, we are obviously very 
happy with the situation. I would not be 
supportive of a removal. 


Mr. Eakins: Did you say you would be 
supportive? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would not be sup- 
portive of a change at this time. 


Mr. Eakins: Did your ministry do any 
monitoring when the sales tax was removed 
to see if there was a general increase in the 
cost of accommodation? Some complaints 
were received that since the sales tax went 
off it seemed a lot of the hotels were boosting 
their room prices. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There were a couple 
of instances in which that occurred. I would 
think it would be really quite unfair to say 
that was a general practice in the industry. 
The industry responded pretty responsibly 
and as I would expect a pretty free enterprise 
industry to respond. They sensed exactly what 
we had sensed when we removed it; namely, 
that it was a removal in order to make them 
more competitive. Therefore, they wanted to 
take advantage of that competitive position 
and kept their prices down. 

The odd instances we saw where they in- 
creased their prices were in instances where 
there was, say, a Toronto hotel, which was 
operating at pretty full occupancy at all 
times. They were adjusting their rates in 
accordance with what the traffic would bear, 
as they always do whether the tax is on or 
off. Those are fairly isolated) instances. I 
would say the industry responded well and 
responsibly. They did not abuse it. I think 
they took full advantage of it. Look at the 
occupancy rates in the last few years. They 
have been quite good. 

Mr. Eakins: Has the occupancy rate been 
general? I know Metro Toronto has been 
booked very heavily almost all year. How 
has this been in the areas outside of Metro 
Toronto? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Metro has been ter- 
rific. 
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Mr. Eakins: Their occupancy rate has been 
very high. How does the occupancy rate in 
Ontario compare with other Canadian cities? 
8:30 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It has been quite high. 
As I am sure has been reported to you, the 
last two years have been terrific years for all 
our resorts in Ontario. It is hard to find a 
room in any resort in the peak months this 
summer. All of the Niagara Falls area was 
substantially up this year. The rest of central 
Ontario was up; northeast was up; northwest 
was up and southwest was up. In the east- 
ern part of the province, Kingston was up; 
Ottawa was about the same as last year; 
and the balance of eastern Ontario was also 
about the same as the previous year. There 
were pretty good occupancy rates. It is a 
little harder to measure, as you know, in 
those areas. 

Mr. Eakins: I realize there are varying 
circumstances in each province depending on 
their taxation. Do you have some indication 
of how Ontario stacks up against other prov- 
inces as far as the occupancy rate is con- 
cerned, considering the variances? I know the 
taxation varies. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We can report that 
generally Ontario is ahead of the rest of 
Canada in terms of this year over last year. 
In other words, we are getting an increasingly 
large tourist inflow. 


Mr. Eakins: This year over last? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. 

I should correct that. Mr. Maxwell reminds 
me that the highest occupancy rate for hotels 
in Canada is Vancouver, followed by Toronto. 
Vancouver of course hasn’t nearly the hotel 
accommodation we have. They have some 
pretty good hotels, but not as many as we 
have. 


Mr. Eakins: We have made some reference 
to the Metro convention centre. The Bassett 
committee had a deadline of September 19 
and that date has been extended. I wonder if 
the minister could tell us the status of that 
committee report now. When will it be pub- 
lic? I believe you held up a draft copy of it. 
Did you have a draft copy the other day? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, it wasn’t a draft 
copy. It was Mr. Maxwell’s comments at that 
time on where the committee was at. I am 
almost certain that will be in our hands and 
ready to go at the outside by the first week 
of November, and it might be earlier. 


Mr. Eakins: The committee will be report- 


ing. What is the position of your govern- 
ment? 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: I want to correct that 
so you understand completely. The report is 
either in my office or is expected in. I should 
have it about now. 

Mr. Eakins: You will be reviewing it and 
there will be some announcement as to loca- 
tion, et cetera, and a full report by Novem- 
ber 1. , 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: At least. 


Mr. Eakins: What is the position of your 
government? Is the $27 million final? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I will wait and see 
what the report says. One of the things the 
committee has been asked to do is to look at 
the alternatives and see what can be bought 
for the $60 million that is currently on the 
table. If, in the committee’s opinion, an ade- 
quate facility cannot be built for $60 million, 
the committee has been asked! to recommend 
how the shortfall might be made up. The 
committee may recommend private sector 
sources or it may recommend public funding. 


Mr. Eakins: It will depend on whether the 
offer is accepted, will it not? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s right. That is 
why the committee was charged with both 
site selection and looking at which of the 
alternatives on each of the sites was accept- 
able. It is very much a question of how the 
various sites—I think they are looking at 
three or four—could be used effectively to 
accommodate a complete facility. In my view, 
there is a need to do it right. In this area, if 
you build a slightly smaller building, then 
you just might take yourself out of the cate- 
gory of conventions you are going for. 


Mr. Eakins: Has Metro made a commit- 
ment? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. 


Mr. Eakins: The federal government has 
now made a commitment of $19 million. It 
was $13 million and $6 million if the CN 
site was used and a straight $19 million and 
the land to be picked up otherwise. Is that 
correct? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: About a year ago, the 
then federal government presumed that it 
would be the CN site and committed the Jand 
plus $6 million, the land being valued at $15 
million. They wanted to contribute 25 per 
cent and, therefore, were contributing $19 
million calculated on that basis. Mr. Gray 
announced in Toronto a few months ago that 
he was honouring that commitment, as I was 
sure he would. It was altered slightly to 
clarify that, regardless of site, the offer was 
25 per cent up to a maximum of $19 million 
in any combination of land and/or cash. 
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Mr. Hall: It was a better commitment. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, it was. 


Mr. Eakins: I think it is important that this 
be proceeded with at the earliest possible 
opportunity. As you know, it takes about five 
years, so the convention people tell us, to put 
in place the large international conventions 
which are not now coming here. At one time, 
there was a report saying there are about 77 
or 80 major international conventions that 
cannot come to the Toronto area because we 
just haven’t the facilities. I think it is impor- 
tant that a commitment be made and be pro- 
ceeded with very soon if we are going to take 
advantage of many of these conventions. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, I agree. Every 
year that is lost we lose about $80 million, 
and that is not money one can make up. 
“There is $80 million available every year, 
from the U.S. mainly, and that dents our 
tourism deficit to the tune of $80 million. 
It is that simple. Every year you miss, you 
lose $80 million which you cannot get back. 


Mr. Eakins: Once the facility has been 
built, who is going to operate it and what 
about the marketing of itP Has any thought 
been given or has work been proceeded with 
as far as the marketing of this convention 
centre is concerned? That is a big item. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There are several op- 
tions. One would be some sort of committee 
or group to manage this facility and market 
it as well. Another option would be a group 
to manage it and leave the marketing to the 
Convention and Tourist Bureau of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto, for example, which is quite effec- 
tive. Another option is not to go the man- 
agement group route but to have one of the 
levels of government operate it, either Metro 
or the province. Those are just three of the 
options. I hope the Bassett committee will 
report on some of them as well. We have 
asked them to. 

One of my goals is to ensure that the mar- 
keting and design of the centre are done in 
such a fashion that it becomes a door opener 
to the rest of the province. Once we get 
6,000 doctors or psychiatrists or whatever to 
a convention in Toronto, we want them to 
consider, before they come, spending another 
week in Victoria-Haliburton or somewhere 


else. 


Mr. Eakins: So the rest of the province will 
benefit. That is one of the facilities of a 


convention centre, as I see it, and it is why 


I support it. If the marketing is done prop- 
erly, I feel the rest of the province can 
benefit rather than just Metro Toronto. It is 


a focal point to arrive at, and I see a lot 
of merit in helping the rest of the province. 
Is your ministry actively involved at this time 
in putting together some marketing plans for 
it as far as the rest of the province is 
concerned? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are waiting for 
the report to come in but I can assure you 
that from the first day of our entertaining the 
project one of the ways in which I sold it to 
my colleagues in the federal government was 
on the basis of it being a gateway to the 
rest of the province. That is really the key. 

We hope also to have facilities inside the 
building because we just cannot have them 
walking around. We have to have something 


in the building. A travel association will be 
in the lobby. 


8:40 p.m. 


Mr. Eakins: I think the marketing of it and 
what happens on the inside after it is built 
and in operation are important to the rest of 
the province. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think I should! com- 
ment that is one of the reasons we are going 
to be opening up a tourist information centre 
in the Eaton Centre. There are an incredible 
number of tourists in the Eaton Centre. 


Mr. Cooke: What kind of a spinoff did you 
get from the Republican convention? I am 
not asking that to start an argument, but to 
find out what happens with a convention 
centre. Did we get any spinoff from the rather 
huge convention that occurred as close to 
Ontario as you can get without being in it? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Are you talking about 
spinoffs to.other parts of the province? 


Mr. Cooke: Yes. I am not talking about the 
duration of the convention; I am talking 
about the one-week trips you were talking 
about. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have results of 
the survey. We are pretty confident that will 
happen because of the number of people 
that walked through it and saw there was a 
whole big province out there with a lot of 
things they never knew about before. That 
will be measured as time goes on. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We have to get back to 
exactly what we were talking about yester- 
day or the day before, which is there has to 
be a lot of other facilities, not just in terms 
of accommodation available in the resort 
areas of Ontario but other programs going on. 
After the discussions yesterday, I am not 
convinced in my mind you are doing very 
much to create those programs. You men- 
tioned Stratford and you mentioned a few 
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other places, but people get a little bored 
with Stratford over and over again. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Quite seriously, Mr. 
Makarchuk, I can sit here and use the balance 
of our estimates time reading to you from 
our brochure. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I can read all sorts of 
magazines as well, but it does not resolve the 
problem. The fact is tourists want some 
quality-type of programs available for them 
in other than daylight hours, and you have 
not got them on stream. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: With respect, I think 
if you— 

Mr. Makarchuk: We went through that 
yesterday, so let us not bore the committee 
by going over the same thing. 

Mr. Cooke: Tell me what we got out of 
the Republican convention. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You want to raise it 
again. 

Mr. Cooke: Answer my question first. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am just saying that if 
you are going to have a viable convention 
centre and have tourists staying in the prov- 
ince for a period of time after the conven- 
tion, you have to provide for them some 
quality entertainment and you have not got 
it with the exception of two or three cen- 
tres in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: With respect, that is 
very unfair and condescending of you to say 
that of the other communities around 
Ontario. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, that is not unfair. 
They want quality out there. They do not 


want sheep shows and farm machinery 
shows and. stuff like that. 


Mr. Riddell: There is nothing wrong with 
farm machinery shows. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I did not say there was 
anything wrong with them. I was just say- 
ing what the tourists want to go and see. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am just going to 
let you dig the hole as deep as you want. 


Mr. Eakins: Does the minister want to 
comment further on this? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. I want to give 
him mere time to talk, to let him point out 
more things he thought were not quality. 


- Mr. Cooke: Do you have the statistics on 
thisP Maybe you can just answer the question. 


Hion. Mr. Grossman: There were 70,000 
visitors to the facility. Obviously, a great 
number of them would not have come over 
to Windsor without that attraction. 


Mr. Cooke: Many of them were from 
Windsor wanting to see how taxpayers’ 
money was being spent. . 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I must tell you we 
did an extensive survey in Windsor. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Did Goldfarb do it for 
you? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, he did _ not. 
Eighty-five per cent of those people in 
Windsor who were interviewed in a fairly 
scientific study viewed it favourably. 

Mr. Cooke: That was not the kind of re- 
sponse you got on the hotline when you 
were on the radio that day. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, that is true. I 
got one call. 


Mr. Cooke: My office had plenty. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Your office made the 
call. 


Mr. Cooke: No, it did not. I had put out 
my open letter that day so I did not need 
to call. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I know you had to 
get the open letter out. Now you want to 
talk about Windsor. 


Mr. Cooke: I want to talk about the Re- 
publican convention. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You want to talk 
about the Republican convention and you 
want to talk about the work we did there 
and the investment we made in your com- 
munity. 

Mr. Cooke: You did not make the most 
of the investment in my community. Most 
of that stuff was shipped down from To- 
ronto. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The investment was 
made in your community, not his commu- 
nity. 

Mr. W. Newman: You are not against in- 
vestment, are you? 


Mr. Cooke: I am not against investment 
in Toronto, but that material could very 
well have been made in Windsor where 
there is 20 per cent unemployment. 


Mr. Eakins: With a spinoff to other com- 
munities. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is a funny thing 
but we could not find any Niagara wine in 
Windsor, so we had to get Niagara wine 
shipped in. 


Interjections. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If you want to sug- 
gest there were things in Windsor which 
could have been bought in Windsor but 
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"were not, then you are totally and com- 
pletely, but not for the first time, wrong. » 


Mr. Cooke: That is not what I have been 


told by local merchants. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Everything that 
could be sourced in Windsor was sourced 
in Windsor. Eighty-five per cent of the peo- 
ple surveyed in Windsor thought the exhibit 
was good and should be done again. They 
thought it benefited Ontario and their com- 
munity. I will tell you what the respondents 
who rated the facility as either excellent or 


very good thought about it. 


Mr. Cooke: Then you can answer my ori- 


| ginal question. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: They thought it was a 
good idea for other people from other nations 
to see what Ontario has to offer. They thought 
it was important to help promote our indus- 
tries and sell Ontario products. They thought 
it was a good tourist attraction. It was help- 


ing the economy. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Was the survey done by 


your staff? 


Mr. Cooke: I can imagine the questions. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman; They were not led 
into the answers. If you do not like the re- 
sponse of your own citizens, who do not hap- 


pen to agree with you on this, then you may 


feel free to attack those who did the survey. 
Mr. Makarchuk: How did you word the 
questions? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am quite prepared 
to go to Windsor any time and ask the 
people of Windsor whether they agree with 
your view of what we did for Windsor or 
not. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Who is going to word the 
question? He or you. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: He never puts ques- 
tions. 


Mr. Cooke: You never answer them either. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You can find a survey that 
can prove anything if you want it to. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In any case, the spin- 


off effect of that will be felt, we ‘are confi- 


dent, in all parts of the province over the 
next several years. 


Mr. Cooke: I would like to have you an- 
Swer the question of how many people ac- 
tually left the Republican convention or came 
early and stayed in Ontario for a while. No 
one ever opposed some kind of a reception 
by the Ontario government or some kind of 
a display by the people of Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: 
down your position a bit. 


You are watering 


Mr. Cooke: No. I was very clear in my 
open letter, if you read it. But I do not think 
you needed to spend half a million dollars. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You forgot to send it 
to me. You just gave it to the press. 


Mr. Cooke: You got a copy of it. It was 
sent to ‘you. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I got a copy of it. 
That is right, 


Mr. Cooke: You got the original copy. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The press got th 
original. I got the copy. 


Mr. Cooke: You got the original copy. That 
is not the point. The point is you did not 
need to spend a half a million dollars. Maybe 
you can talk to us about the spinoff and how 
many people actually did stay in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Obviously, when we 
put that investment in there, we knew the 
people who were coming to Windsor for the 
four- or five-day Republican convention were 
not about to walk through that exhibit and 
decide to stay in Ontario for another two 
weeks. Anyone understands when they walk 
through that it is a large advertising display 
meant to encourage them to consider Ontario 
the next time they invest or the next time 
they take a visit. No one pretended for a 
moment that was going to get them to stay 
another two weeks. I know you are intelli- 
gent enough to understand that. It is as rele- 
vant a question you ask as, “How many 
tourists did this cause to come to Ontario?” 
Either you believe that sort of aggressive ap- 
proach and display will help people come 
back to this province or you dio not. 

Finally, I have to say to you that we ended 
up with three minutes on CBS national news. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Because the convention 
was so bloody dull they had to put something 
else on. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is terrific. We 
got three minutes on. CBS national news for 
the city of Windsor specifically and Ontario 
generally. You could not afford to buy that 
advertising time with any amount of provin- 
cial expenditure. That three minutes on CBS 
national news at the height of the conven- 
tion would have justified in itself the amount 
of money we spent on that exhibit. Windsor 
has never had publicity like that. Unlike the 
stuff you peddle out, it was all good publicity 
for Windsor. I am quite prepared to stand 
that expenditure against those three minutes 
on CBS national news. 
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Mr. Cooke: I think someone on occasion 
has to bring some reality to the discussion 
and that is what we attempt to do in the 
opposition parties. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are waiting for it. 

8:50 p.m. 

Mr. Cooke: You said when the convention 
centre is established here in Toronto, one of 
the beneficial effects will be that people can 
come to Ontario a week early and go to stay 
at a cottage facility, a hotel or whatever, and 
have a vacation in Ontario as well. The 
original question was, was there anything 
to indicate that happened as a result of the 
Republican convention? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If you were paying 
attention, and forgive me for making that 
presumption, to the dialogue Mr. Eakins 
and I had on tourism—and I know your 
party didn’t bother in its opening remarks 
even to touch on tourism, so I know your 
interest is not that deep—what we were dis- 
cussing was the marketing of the centre. We 
weren't talking about the prospects of get- 
ting people here, then suddenly hijacking 
them and taking them to Barrie. We were 
pointing out that in marketing the centre 
and sending out the advance publicity, in 
sending out the brochures and getting people 
to come there, we could sell in advance the 
prospect of spending five days at the con- 
vention and then another week or so in other 
parts of the province. 

That is an entirely different proposition 
from taking a captive audience that came to 
Detroit, and not to Windsor, getting them 
into Windsor and walking them through a 
live exhibit. That is what the conversation 
was all about. 


Mr. Cooke: That was not something that 
was possible to do with the Republican 
convention? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I was afraid you 


would criticize us for spending too much 
money. 


Mr. Cooke: You should read the open 
letter once in a while. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We don’t mind your spend- 
ing the money as long as you get the re- 
sults. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: He would have been 
happier if I had spent the money advertis- 
ing. 

Mr. Makarchuk: The point is that you are 


not getting the results. Tell us how many 
people came in. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Did you find that out 
when you were in Ohio or Bulgaria? 

Mr. Makarchuk: I found it out when J] 
was in Windsor as well. 

Hon. Mr, Grossman: Were you at the con- 
vention? 

Mr. Makarchuk: No. I was at the Demo- 
cratic convention. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: What did you think 
of our exhibits? 

Interjections. 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the minister a question. In my 
travels over a number of years as a private 
citizen, when I go to a country andi see an 
exhibition— 

Mr. Makarchuk: A lot of committees have 
been cut back. 


Mr. W. Newman: I don’t know who paid 


for it either. If you want to get into that one, 


I will. 


I gather from your display in Windsor the — 


whole idea was to promote Ontario. When 
I plan my holidays, unlike the fellows on my 
right, but really on my true left, I like to 
know where I am going. I like to see a 
brochure and realize what I am doing. Was 
that the whole idea? 


Mr. Makarchuk: It is a problem sometimes, 
isn’t itP 

Mr. W. Newman: You never know where 
you have gone and you are going to be out 
next time, but that is another matter. 

Coming back to my question, the whole 
purpose of a project like that is to encourage 
people to get to know Ontario and to come 
over on their next holiday, even though they 
may stay only a few days. Am I reading it 
correctly that these people on my right, but 
on my extreme left really, don’t understand 
that? ; 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have said it so 
many times that I can’t believe they can’t 
understand it. 


Mr. Cooke: The minister can interpret my 
comments any way he wants, as he usually 
does. They are misinterpreted; they are mis- 


informed as usual. It is a bunch of garbage ~ 


as usual. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: To give some specific 
information to my friend from Windsor, a 
total of 166 persons in Windsor and Essex 
county were given employment by our On- 
tario government exhibit. That may not be 
a lot of people to him, but it is a lot to me. 


Mr. Cooke: I didn’t ask that question. 


' Hon. Mr. Grossman: I know you didn’t 
ask the question. 


Mr. Cooke: You were going to reply in 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Are you not interest- 
ed? I was going to talk about the attend- 


_ Mr. Makarchuk: What is the unemployment 
rate in Windsor these days? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is down from what 
it was. I know you will be sorry to hear 
| that. 

) Mr. Makarchuk: What is it? 

_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: The unemployment 
‘rate in Windsor is 10.4 per cent. 


| Mr. Cooke: Can you believe that crap? 





Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is only from 
Statistics Canada. 

_ Mr. Cooke: Statistics Canada! Look at the 
‘statistics from the manpower centre. Statis- 
tics Canada will admit to you the sample 
is so small and the question is so silly it is 
totally and completely inaccurate: Take a 
look at the Canada Manpower statistic where 
30,000 people applied for 2,000 jobs at 
General Motors and 22,000 people are un- 
employed out of a work force of 124,000. 
Don’t sell some stupid statistics here tonight 
that you don’t even believe. 





Hon. Mr. Grossman: With respect— 
_ Mr. Cooke: There is no respect because 


when you throw statistics— 
Mr. Chairman: We are getting away from 
the subject under discussion. 


Mr. Eakins: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, are we on industry or tourism to- 
night? 

_ Mr. Chairman: We are supposed to be on 
tourism. 


Mr. Eakins: We were talking about the 
marketing of the convention centre. One of 
the things we have to be prepared for in 
Ontario, and which I think is lacking in many 
ways, is the upgrading of accommodation. I 
wonder if the minister or Mr. Maxwell would 
comment on the success of the tourism re- 
development incentive program. For instance, 
Joes any assistance given under TRIP come 
inder the Ontario Development Corporation 
ind will it appear in the booklets we have 
rere? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, it will. 
Mr. Eakins: When did it start? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: On October 12, 1979. 
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Mr. Eakins: I wonder if there might be 
some general comments on the success of 
the program to date. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. We are quite 
pleased with the program. We have had 34 
recipients to date. 

Mr. Eakins: How many 
would that represent? 


applications 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will see if we 
can get that information when we get to 
ODC. That covered 34 approvals covering 
loan guarantees of $12,711,000. That will 
have levered, I suppose, about twice that 
amount in terms of total investment. We 
are seeing the kinds of resorts come in that 
we really hoped would come in. Many of 
them you will be familiar with: Deerhurst, 
the Pillar and Post, Fern Resort, Pinestone 
Inn, Hidden Valley, the Island of Bob-Lo 
near Windsor, Elora Mill Inn, Sable Beach 
and Elgin House. In other words, we are 
getting the resorts in that needed this kind 
of assistance in order to lever major over- 
hauls to their facilities or add facilities or 
re-equip dining rooms to take business 
meetings and business groups. We are really 
quite pleased so far. 


Mr. Eakins: Would the 34 approvals be 
a general across-the-province representation? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is pretty spread 
out. It covers Niagara-on-the-Lake, Port 
Stanton, Grassy Narrows, Orillia, Rockton, 
Morrisburg, Kenora, Grand Bend, Amherst- 
burg, Sioux Lookout, Baysville, Killarney, 
Kirkland Lake, Pembroke, Port Carling and 
Sudbury. It is pretty good coveralge. 


Mr. Eakins: What is the criterion as far 
as size goes? I hope, at the expense of as- 
sisting the larger operations, you are not 
turning your back on the smaller operations, 
what sometimes we refer to as Ma and Pa 
operations. The family operation is very 
important and should be encouraged and 
supported. I am just wondering how much 
support is being given to the smaller opera- 
tion which plays a very important part. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Tully informs 
me that under our regular and still quite 
successful ODC tourism loan rogram, in 
addition to the 34 TRIP loans we have had, 
56 loans have been made through tourism 
term loans made through ODC. That would 
bring us to 90. 

Mr. Eakins: 
TRIP loans? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is correct, and 
that is for a total under that program of 
about $5 million. 


That is 56 outside of the 
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Mr. Eakins: Do you have any minimum 
you would consider under TRIP? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There is no mini- 
mum. The maximum is $500,000. 


Mr. Eakins: Right, but no minimum. A 
small operator can become involved the 
same as the large operation? 


9 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. The smallest 
amount we have given, which doesn’t mean 
it is the smallest operation, is $75,000. 
When we consider the kinds of expansions 
we are talking about, half a million dollars 
is not an amount geared towards world 
class resorts where one is talking about 
$12 million or $15 million. This is a pro- 
gram geared to about the level of our tra- 
ditional operations. As well, the Ontario 
Development Corporation loans, as I say, 
dealt with 56 smaller operations. 

In answer to your earlier questions, about 
75 per cent of TRIP applications have been 
approved; the investment to date is $26 
million, levered by the $12.7 million, and 
we currently have 10 applications in process. 


Mr. Eakins: Will you be having some liai- 
son, with the approval of TRIP, taking into 
consideration the new grading program? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. There will 
likely be a restructuring of the two programs 
to make sure there is a specific program for 
upgrading. 

Mr. Eakins: I hope any assistance in that 
way through TRIP would be to upgrade so 
that they could compete as far as the grad- 
ing goes. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is very impor- 
tant. You can’t do grading without it. 


Mr. Eakins: How much money did you 
make available originally in TRIP? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: TRIP was intended to 
be $15 million in guarantees and that looks 
to be about the target. 


Mr, Eakins: Where does it stand at present? 
Is the fund dry or is there still funding there? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have guaranteed 
$12.7 million and there are 10 applications in 
the mill. 


Mr. Eakins: That is pretty well up to date 
then? How long does that run? Next March? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. I don’t expect we 
will have a financial problem there. 

Mr. Eakins: Will this type of program be 


continued next year or do you see a different 
program? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will be looking 
at that at the end of this calendar year. 

Mr. Eakins: I hope it would be continued. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We may change the 
limits and some of the criteria. 

Mr. Eakins: People are looking for more 
sophistication in some of their accommoda- 
tion and I think it is a good way of helping 
them out. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: What we mainly want 


to accomplish is an expansion of the season, | 
as you know, on to the shoulder season and © 


we will go to great lengths to encourage that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Eakins: You mentioned the last day 
we met some programs you are taking a look 
at. Did you mention there was a possibility 
of taking some Cultural programs outside of 
the city, similar to the Ontario Place pro- 
grams? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You may be referring 
to our intention to continue to look at pro- 
posals such as the Muskoka theatre. We are 
also looking at a couple of alternatives for 
outdoor music parks, such as Tanglewood in 
New York State. : 


Mr. 


bringing such cultural grcups there. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have to be a little — 
careful about taking a specific cultural attrac- | 


tion anywhere. 


Mr. Eakins: Then again you come to the | 
question of whether it should be Industry | 


and Tourism or Culture and Recreation. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We should not be in | 
the business of subsidizing a cultural or en- | 
tertainment program in Peterborough and | 
shifting it over to Orillia next week. That | 
just becomes a program to entertain the local | 
people. We will entertain any sort of appli- | 
cation that will affect tourism directly and | 


increase the amount of tourism. 


Mr. Eakins: Are you saying then that most 
of the groups that appear at Ontario Place | 


are subsidized? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. 


Mr. Eakins: It is not necessary that they | 
would have to be subsidized in other com-— 


munities. 


Eakins: Would your ministry then — 
consider assisting or giving the same oppor- | 
tunities to some of the smaller communities | 
where we have established theatres, to see | 
the groups you bring into Ontario Place? I | 
am thinking of the Academy Theatre in Lind- | 
say, which I think is one of the best theatres | 
in Ontario, really. I am just wondering about | 
the possibilities through your ministry of — 








Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think not. For ex- 
ample, a number of acts in Ontario Place 
would certainly pay their way in other com- 
munities. 


Mr. Eakins: I have a couple of questions 
I want to ask. I noticed in the Ontario 
Chamber of Commerce book three references 
_ to industry and tourism. I just want to refer 
to one, which is the licensing of trailer parks 
and campgrounds. They are recommending 
that the Ministry of Industry and Tourism 
_-resume responsibility for the licensing of 
_ campgrounds and trailer parks since many 
_ municipalities have no bylaws to cover these 
parks; no orderly set of rules is being fol- 
lowed in general; the resulting confusion is 
having a negative impact on the industry 
and the ministry employees are now having 
difficulty keeping up-to-date campground 
directories without a list of licensees to work 
from. 
Would you comment on how that has been 
- working out since in southern Ontario, I be- 
lieve, you dropped your involvement with the 
campgrounds? I am rather interested because 
' the Ontario Chamber of Commerce has made 
_ this recommendation. 





' Hon. Mr. Grossman: In this case, I dis- 
’ agree with their submissions. It seems to be 
| going fairly well. We have one bit of a 
controversy of which you are probably aware 
in southern Ontario, but essentially there 
' haven’t been many complaints. It wasn’t the 
' level of complaint I feared, frankly, when we 
| did it. 
There is continual confusion. What we did 
| was try to deregulate and reduce the num- 
_ber of forms that someone going into the 
tourist industry had to fill out, in this case, 
| campgrounds. What we were doing was dual 
_licensing. We were just adding another 
licence which they had to get anyway, mostly 
from municipalities. 
, Mr. Eakins: There has been a problem 
_with the municipalities in drawing up their 
/ own bylaws. Have you had many problems 
| with them or have your people been work- 
_ing with the municipalities? 
_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: There have been some 
' problems. Mr. Maxwell might speak to that. 
| Mr. Maxwell: There have been some prob- 
‘lems with municipalities and we have been 
talking to the campground people about 
| these. The easy solution is not (going back 
| into regulating and licensing; there are other 
_) alternatives which we are trying to explore. 
The most important of them is a study be- 
_ ing conducted now on the economic impact 
| 
| 
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of campgrounds on communities of varying 
sizes. The results should be available 
shortly. Only with this kind of information 
can the campground people make a dent with 
the municipalities. 

Mr. Eakins: That is right, I agree with 
that. Is this being sponsored through your 
ministry? 

Mr. Maxwell: Yes, it is. 


Mr. Eakins: Many municipalities, I must 
say, really don’t appreciate what the camp- 
grounds mean to the municipalities, 


Mr. Wildman: Can the minister indicate 
whether or not the ministry is continuing to 
license campgrounds in unorganized areas of 
northern Ontario where there aren’t munic- 
ipalities that have bylaws? 

Mr. Maxwell: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: As far as I can see. 


Mr. Eakins: Has the framework for op- 
portunity study that has been completed 
shown a great deal of opportunity in many 
areasP Have you a general report on the im- 
pact the study has made? I know one is just 
going to get under way very shortly in the 
areas I represent, in the Victoria area, and it 
is going to be an excellent opportunity, I 
think. I wonder if you could comment gen- 
erally on what the effect has been so far on 
the studies you have had. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are pleased with 
them. Mr. Maxwell can update them for you. 


9:10 p.m. 


Mr. Eakins; How many have been held 
to date? 


Mr. Maxwell: I think it is six. The action 
taken so far has been to generate private 
sector interest in resort development in a 
number of the areas and also in attractions. 

(Possibly as the tourism business becomes 
larger and as knowledge of that becomes 
more evident to the financial community, I 
think the value of the zone studies that have 
been completed so far will be seen. Some in 
the private sector have had difficulty in 
generating interest from the banks and the 
loaning community, but we are quite pleased 
with the results to date. 


Mr. Eakins: I notice in your estimates the 
grant to Tourism Ontario has been raised 
from $28,000 to $60,000 and that the grading 
system allowance is $315,000. Is this similar? 
I think it was mentioned in the estimates 
that the increase from $28,000 to $60,000 
was to reflect the extra work that was going 
to have to be done in regard to the grading 
and that you have made $315,000 available. 
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Mr. Maxwell: That covered the hiring of 
a man, a director of grading. A man by the 
name of Mr. Red MacLiatchy has been hired. 
He came from the Canadian Automobile 
Association. The other funds were for the 
actual implementation of grading, including 
the communications program to the trade 
which has already begun. The first informa- 
tion was sent out about two or three weeks 
ago and said you can be part of number 
one. Mr. Arthur Ward is president of Tourism 
Ontario and they are selling the program. 
The second one had the support of John 
Powell who chaired the Powell commission. 
The results have been very gratifying. I think 
165 have been signed up so far and 45 com- 
mitted. That is just after two weeks of re- 
sponse, so it is looking very good. 

Mr. Eakins: Do ‘you see Mr. Ward paying 
the price for squeezing the minister off the 
front page on that issue? 


Interiections. 


Mr. Eakins: Just one final question: When 
are you going to bring the sales tax on meals 
into line either by bringing it down to seven 
per cent as everything else is or increasing 
the allowance from $6 to $7 or $8? You have 
said it is sort of nickeling and diming, I 
think you mentioned that last year. If it is 
that simple, then perhaps we should have 
some action on it. We refer to them as luxury 
meals, but I don’t think that tax should be 
higher than anything else. Have you any 
plans to bring that into line? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: As we discussed 
earlier, a reduction from 10 per cent to seven 
per cent on a $10 meal is 30 cents. Am I 
right? Help me. 


Mr. Eakins: That should be very simple to 
do then. — 


Fion. Mr. Grossman: Yes. 


Mr. Eakins: We test the importance of 
tourism in this particular field. 


Hion. Mr. Grossman: On the other hand, 
the figures we went through earlier indicate 
it does not seem to be a key factor because 


we are quite competitive. We are fifty-first— 
you weren't here earlier, 


Mr. Eakins: I saw the two. You are not 
going to be making any changes? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is not up to me. 
It is up to the Treasurer, 


Mr. Eakins: You can take it up with the 
Treasurer. You tell him what to do, don’t 
you? 

Hon. Mr, Grossman: In making his de- 
cision, obviously, he has to weigh the net 


benefits of saving 30 cents on a $10 meal 
against the revenue he raises from doing 
that. He takes into account, being into the 
tourist industry himself of course, our com- 
petitive position comparing the cost of a meal 
in Canada as opposed to the cost of a meal 
south of the border. That is something, as I 
am sure Mr. Ward has told you and the 
chamber has told you, which is always dis- 
cussed in pre-budget meetings and it is 
something that is reviewed very conscienti- 
ously every year at budget time. 


Mr. Eakins: I don’t have any further ques- 
tions. I could go into many other areas but, 
unfortunately with estimates, when the time 
is cut down from 20 hours to 13, it doesn’t 
leave very much time. I hope they will be 
restored to the original hours so that we 
can have more time. 


Mr. Hall: I have just a brief supplemen- 
tary in connection with the fact that we 
are fifty-first around the world in the price 
of meals. That was not the point I was 
trying to make. I suspect they are staying 
away from 50 other centres because the 
meals are high too. 

A comparison should be the tourism mar- 
ket in the United States areas and how the 
average person on a holiday might be at- 
tracted up here. While I know Mr. Wilson 
says you can’t compare resort area meals 
with Toronto meals, I just feel in that con- 
text meals in Toronto are high. Whether we 
are fifty-first around the world is immaterial 
to the discussion, it seems to me. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will go over 
some of the figures. Dinner out in Toronto 
is estimated at $16.79. 


Mr. Hall: When were those figures com- 
piled by the way? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: April 7, 1980. The 
figure in Chicago is $20 and in Houston $22. 

Mr. Hall: It cost me $18 at the Keg and 


the Cleaver tonight and that is really not 
any big deal. 

Hon. My. Grossman: This is the meal. I 
didn’t include refreshments. 

Mr. Hall: I am still standing. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will let you know 
later. Montreal is $23.10. 


Mr. Wildman: Is that with or without 
wine? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s without wine. 
I have the wine figures here. 


Mr. Wildman: No need. We will ask Mr. 
Germa. 
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Mr. Hall: It would appear my point is 
lost on you but there are a lot of very ordi- 
nary people who find the meals pretty 
bloody expensive here in Toronto. I think 
that is hurting your tourist industry. It’s as 
simple as that. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t want to pre- 
tend to you that all of the problems are 
solved in that regard. We clearly hear some 
complaints about the cost, particularly of 
some imported wines in some of the restau- 
rants. That, to me, would be the complaint 
we hear about most. They should be drink- 


‘ing Niagara wine anyway, in which case 
there is no problem. Mr. Isaacs will agree 


with that. If they drink Niagara wine, we 
are very competitive. 


Myr. Chairman: Mr. Gregory, I cut you off 


‘earlier. Now that we are back on the rails, 


you asked a question. 

Hon. Mr. Gregory: That is quite all! right, 
Mr. Chairman. I merely wanted to make 
some comments which are somewhat aca- 
demic at this point because we have got off 
this subject. 

I was going to comment on the experi- 
ment in Windsor, if experiment it could be 
called. I took the trouble to be at the dis- 
play—at my own expense, I might add, be- 
fore you get on to that one. 

Interjections. 


Hon. Mr. Gregory: I was there to attend 
the Republican convention. 


Mr. Cooke: That wasn’t trouble. 
was very masochistic. 


That 


Hon. Mr. Gregory: It was very enjoyable. 
It certainly reaffirmed my opinion that free 
enterprise is the only way. While there, I 
made frequent visits to the exhibit in Wind- 
sor, during which time I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. B. Newman. Having been 
there every day, I never met Mr. Cooke 


once. I can only assume from that he had 


no interest at all in development or indus- 
try or anything else coming into Windsor. 

Mr. Wildman: He just doesn’t support the 
Republicans. That’s all. 

Hon. Mr. Gregory: He prefers to talk but 
there is no action taken. 

Mr. Cooke: You don’t know what the hell 
you are talking about, which is very typical. 

Hon. Mr. Gregory: I assume he is very 
little representative of Windsor. 

Mr. Cooke: I was down at the exhibit. 


Hon. Mr. Gregory: This is the trouble 
talking to New Democrats. They never shut 


_up long enough to listen. 
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Mr. Cooke: You obviously don’t want the 
facts. The fact is I was there. You indicated 
a falsehood. You indicated something that 
was inaccurate and I am trying to give you 
the facts. I went to the display. 


Hon. Mr. Gregory: I have heard you talk 
for many hours at a time and I have never 
heard you say the facts yet and I don’t think 
it is going to change. The point I am making 
is that I saw the display. 


Mr. Cooke: What is your point? 


Hon. Mr. Gregory: I was given to under- 
stand that we ran the boat that brought the 
people over. 


Mr. Cocke: I was on that boat. 


Hon. Mr. Gregory: There were some 10,000 
people at that display from Detroit. They 
were probably conventioneers. I understand 
there were some 15,000 of them, so we can 
only assume that two thirds visited that very 
impressive display. I was quite impressed 
and I should congratulate the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism and the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food on a very impressive 
display. How can you people expect they 
are going to have results from this at this 
time? Did you take the trouble to see it? 


9:10 p.m. 

Mr. Cooke: You don’t know what you 
are talking about. I visited the display and I 
went through the display. 

Hon. Mr. Gregory: Were you really there? 

Mr. Cooke: Yes, I was. 


Hon. Mr. Gregory: It was the best kept 
secret in town. Mr. B. Newman took the 
trouble of coming to the opening, but not 
you. As far as I am concerned, you are all 
wind and nothing else. 

Mr. Cooke: Like what? 


Hon. Mr. Gregory: Like wind. Do you 
know what wind is? That is what you people 
are really fond of shooting. 

The point I am making, is that you are to 
be congratulated as is the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Food for trying to do something 
for these people from the Windsor area when 
they are not ready to do anything for them- 
selves. Perhaps you should start thinking of 
your people instead of coming in here and 
shooting off your mouth, 

Mr. Cooke: Maybe you should get the facts 
straight before you shoot off your mouth. 

Hon. Mr. Gregory: I have my facts, my 
friend. 

Mr. Cooke: It did not sound like it but that 
is not unusual. 
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Mr. Isaacs: Mr. Chairman, right along the 
line of the last comment, the mayor of Ham- 
ilton has been visiting this building and the 
building in Ottawa, seeking funds for a trade 
centre. I don’t know if he has met with the 
minister personally, but I know he has been 
in touch with a number of people. I wonder 
whether the minister can tell us tonight that 
he is going to provide good news to the city 
of Hamilton; that he is prepared to provide 
some funds for that trade centre, arena and 
other facilities that go along with it. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The mayor of Hamil- 
ton was in to see the Premier today on a 
variety of matters; that was one of them. 
Obviously, I cannot give you any indication 
just now as to what the final outcome of 
those discussions will be, but it is certainly 
one of those things we are looking at very 
seriously. 

Those who followed our discussions on 
tourism last year will know we have put a 
very high priority on business meetings, trade 
facilities and convention centres. If the num- 
bers work, the economics makes sense and 
the resources are available, we will be moving 
in Hamilton and other areas. We are looking 
at that very carefully. 


Mr. Isaacs: That is certainly encouraging 
news and, given that, it seems likely the 
federal government will say they will partici- 
pate if the province participates. I hope you 
will say that you will participate if the 
federal government participates so that every- 
body is on board. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I never quite commit 
myself in that way. I always reserve the right 
to make my own judgement and not quite to 
trust the folks up in Ottawa all the time. 


Mr. Isaacs: I want you to know that my 
colleagues and I in Hamilton are generally 
in support of that. There are some minor 
difficulties that can be worked out at the 
local level, but we urge you to provide the 
funds to that facility so that it can get the 
go-ahead and get on the rails. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I do think it is impor- 
tant that wherever we can we provide funds 
to build trade centres so that big businesses 
and corporations can display their wares and 
do business in various communities. 


Mr. Isaacs: I know we are very short on 
time on this vote and I want to touch on one 
other matter very briefly. I would ask whether 
your ministry has been doing studies of the 
impact of acid rain on tourism. I hope you 
are aware of studies done by your colleagues 
in the Ministry of the Environment that esti- 


mate 600 tourist lodges may be seriously 
affected by acid rain within the next 20 
years; that almost one third of the 20,000 
jobs in tourism are in danger; and that $28 
million in annual tourist revenue could be 
lost. There is a great deal more in the way 
of statistics that say there is a very serious 
problem. 

I wonder if you have been looking at it 
and whether you have urged your colleagues 
in the other ministries to join in a battle to 
fight this very real menace that not only 
tourism but the whole of our province is 
facing. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Of course, it is not my 
line of responsibility to solve the problem, 
but to bring the degree of the problem and 
concern to the attention of my colleagues. I 
really have to be very careful in this. We do 
want to say we are aware of the potential 
implications, the threat to tourism, We have 
brought that point forward very forcefully. 
My colleague from Victoria-Haliburton has 
made this point last year and earlier this 
year. I am in constant discussion with my 
colleagues on the matter. We are taking it 
very seriously. The problem is not easy to 
solve. 5 

I hesitate to do this because I will be 
accused of understating the problem, but I 
simply want to remind members that at pres- 
ent any perception in Ontario or in the 
United States that Canadian lakes or Ontario 
lakes are full of acid rain and have been de- 
stroyed would be unfair. I know you are not 
saying anything to the contrary. You are 


quite properly saying it is a concern; we have 


to stop it now before it is too late to cover 
it. 


We are dealing with the problem specifi- | 
cally because if the discussion and dialogue | 


go on for several years as we all handwring 


over the problem—and we are doing more > 
than handwringing—then perceptions get out | 
there and it takes years to convince the pub- 


lic, as was the case with mercury pollution, 
that it isn’t as serious as one would believe. 


That is not to say, by the way, the mercury | 


situation is gone; it has not, But as you 


know in the northwest part of. the province, | 
there was a perception that it was a lot more 
pervasive and a lot more serious than it was — 
until the facts were clarified and some com- 
mon sense and some solutions brought to 


bear. 


I want to assure the committee we are 
monitoring it and working closely with our’ 
sister ministry. We have brought the facts’ 
to bear and are trying at the same time to 
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keep some public awareness of the problem 
and the degree to which it has not overtaken 
us yet. 

Mr. Isaacs: That is correct. You are cer- 


tainly right in that it hasn’t overtaken us 
yet, but the studies, particularly in the last 


12 months, suggest it is gathering steam. 


May I suggest to you in a constructive way 


that perhaps an interministerial task force 


of your own ministry, Natural Resources 
and Environment might be a very good way 


to try to come to grips with this issue and 








| that was done for the Northern 


with its potential impact for the future on 
the tourism area as well as on a lot of other 


areas so that plans can be worked out on 


how Ontario can do its share in battling the 
problem? 

For example, the members of the federal 
task force on acid rain a couple of weeks 
ago were suggesting, not saying directly, 
that their work and the federal government’s 
work in getting the US to cut back would 
be made much easier if Ontario were seen 
to have a higher profile in taking steps right 
here in the province. I suggest to you that 
is something your ministry can be involved 
in as well. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think you have 
seen some of the visible results of that. I 
know some people don’t believe it has gone 
far enough, but that message is not lost 
about the degree to which Ontario not only 
must be seen to be on side but to be doing 
its share. I think you will agree with me 
too that the United States is not on side 
and is not doing its share. Anything we can 
do, be it interministerial or intergovern- 
mental to make it happen, will help. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Do you think we could 
send Mr. Gregory down there to speak to 
the management? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. We will just 
send Mr. Cooke down there to rewrite the 
figures. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Gregory seems to 
have an in. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, following 
up on that as a member from the area that 
is most threatened by this problem, I would 
like to ask a couple of specific questions. 

First, can the minister indicate what con- 
tribution his ministry made to the study 
Ontario 
Tourist Outfitters by my friend and Ross 
Hall’s nephew, Gerry Liddle, on the effects 
on tourism of the acid rain problem? I be- 
lieve the study found there was a potential 
loss of 6,000 jobs in northern Ontario in 
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the tourist industry as a result of the acid 
rain problem. Can you indicate what con- 
tribution your ministry made to the funding 
of that study and, subsequent to that, what 
action you have taken as a result of the 
findings of that study? 


9:30 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The Ministry of the 
Environment is funding all the studies to- 
gether with the Ministry of Northern Affairs. 
The research projects have been going on 
for some time. They are the ones who fi- 
nanced the economic impact study for 
NOTO to which you are referring. 


Mr. Wildman: Isn’t it a fact that he could 
not get any funding from your ministry and 
that is why he went to the Ministry of the 
Environment? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. It was Environ- 
ment and Northern Affairs. It is not a ques- 
tion of not being able to get funds. The fact 
is that funds were available in the other 
ministries whose main responsibility it is to 
look after the acid rain situation. I am not 
sure what point you are making or if you 
would feel better if some funds came from 
our ministry, but the fact is the government 
found funds. 


Mr. Hall: Have you got the results of the 
studies as they affect tourism? This was the 
major concern because that is the major 
industry up there. Regardless of who paid 
for it, it seems to me you sure as hell should 
be concerned about it. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I hope I have con- 
veyed to the committee our concern about 
it. Some of that has been evident, I would 
think, in the governmental response to the 
Ministry of the Environment on that prob- 
lem. 


Mr. Hall: I am afraid you did not convey 
much concern to me in your role as the min- 
ister responsible for tourism. To me you 
have conveyed the impression that you were 
counting on them to take care of it, that they 
are a good sister ministry and all things would 
end up being okay. The tourist industry in 
the north is very concerned about it. I would 
be surprised if they would merely accept the 
bland statement, “Don’t worry, fellows. The 
Ministry of the Environment is taking care of 
ited 

Mr. Wildman: I am also concerned about 
the comments made by the minister—and I 
understand the reason behind them—in re- 
lation to his comparing this problem with the 
mercury problem in the northwest. To an 
extent, it sounded to me that as long as we 
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all talked nicely about it and said it is not 
as serious a problem as some people think, it 
will go away when, in fact, the tourist in- 
dustry in northern Ontario understands that 
we only have about 10 years and unless some- 
thing is done very swiftly, a major part of 
the tourist industry is going to be in trouble. 

Right now it takes many more hours to 
catch a fish than it used to. Unless there is 
a significant move on the part of this ministry 
away from fish and wildlife as the main tour- 
ist attraction in northern Ontario, we are 
going to be in trouble in the next few years. 
Unless there is an attempt to move towards 
other types of attractions, we are going to be 
in serious trouble. 

I do not want to prolong this because I 
know there are serious problems in terms of 
the manufacturing industry and the layoffs in 
southern Ontario, Massey in particular, that 
other colleagues on the committee wish to 
raise. I just want to point out once more 
that as long as we remain a fish and wildlife 
concentrated tourist industry in northern 
Ontario, we are going to be in major trouble 
unless we can shift the emphasis to some 
other area. The study done by Gerry Liddle 
is an indication of the serious problems we 
are going to face in the next 10 years un- 
less something is done quickly. 

The agreements on the international level 
which indicate we might get to negotiating 
within the next year are not too encouraging, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: To clarify the record, 
I would hope that some members of the com- 
mittee in any case would accept the comments 
I made with some good faith. When I said 
them, I knew I was risking some people sug- 
gesting that I was understating the problem 
and ignoring it. With respect, Mr. Wildman, 
that really wouldn’t be accurate. 

I think it is incumbent upon me as Min- 
ister of Industry and Tourism to make sure 
that there is a good, fair and accurate per- 
ception of the current problem or else it will 
affect tourism, not 10 years from today but 
next year in your part of the province. 

None the less, that is not to understate 
the degree of interest and concern we have 
in solving the problem. Our ministry partici- 
pated in the steering committee that was re- 
ferred to. Mr. Hall Says we should not rely 
upon the presumption that our Sister ministry 
the Ministry of the Environment, will be 
the problem and all will be okay. I have to 
say that unlike many members of this com- 
mittee. I do have a lot of faith in our sister 
ministry, the Ministry of the Environment, It 
is their responsibility. I think they are mov- 
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ing aggressively far better and far more 
effectively than their sister jurisdictions to 
the south. 

May I also say with regard to Mr. Wild- 
man’s remarks that I do not think it is a 
wise policy for us to move away substantially 
from fish and wildlife in his great part of 
the province. It is not going to disappear, and 
the Ministry of the Environment’s efforts are 
pointed towards ensuring that the fish and 
wildlife attractions of his part of the province 
stay there and are mainstays of the tourism 
industry in that part of the province. 

In addition, you are quite right in saying 
that any economic situation which relies on 
one industry is vulnerable. Within the tour- 
ism industry in your part of the province, we 
are working very actively on diversifying the 
tourism attractions. Hence, we have a couple 
of studies in the Sault Ste. Marie area, as 
you know. We would hope that if the DREE 
agreement we are having discussions about | 
comes through, we will be able to move with 
a very major project there. 

I will not be courageous enough to embark 
on a long discussion about the potential value 
of Minaki Lodge in the northwest part of the 
province. ! 

Mr. Wildman: That would be foolhardy, 
not courageous. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I do have to say that 
is an indication, in your opinion, about fool- 
hardiness. In any case, it is an indication of 
my willingness to spend dollars on your part 
of the province. 

Mr. Wildman: There is no question about 
that. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: In any case, thank you 
for the comments from both parties on the 
acid rain situation. I assure you we are fol- 
lowing that situation as actively as is needed. 

Mr. Hall: I just wanted to add an exclama- 
tion point to Hansard on this subject. I re- 
stress the concern because I know it is real. 

[Before we move away from tourism, there 
is one other brief thing. I believe you indi- 
cated to me you would give me a better idea 
of gasoline consumption by people who are 
hopping over the border and the total dollar 
eet of it. Did you not say you would do 
that: 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think I did. 
Mr. Hall: May I assume you will then? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you prepared to pass 
this vote on tourism? 


Items 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 
Vote 2304 agreed to. 
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Mr. Chairman: I think we agreed that we 
would go into the discussion of Massey- 
Ferguson first. Mr. Makarchuk, since this is 
in your area we will allow ou to speak. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman, and congratulations on your 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. 


Myr. Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Any man who has sur- 

vived 50 years deserves a kind word, despite 
animosities that are mostly political and not 
personal, 
_In view of the fact, as we understand it, 
that the federal cabinet was considering the 
matter of Massey-Ferguson today, does the 
minister at this time have any information to 
indicate what direction or what decision has 
been made in Ottawa on the subject? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No decision has been 
made yet to date. 


Mr. Makarchuk: When questioned earlier 
in the House, you said you are in close con- 
tact and you are getting all the information 
that is being fed to you. You know what is 
going on or your ministry should know what 
is going on. Are you saying that no decision 
has been made by the government at this 
time either to accept or reject the various 
proposals, particularly the proposal of $200 
million in financing from the federal govern- 
ment or that ‘you do not know what went on? 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: The last conversation 
with Ottawa took place at seven o'clock this 
evening. At that time no final decision had 
been made by the federal government, The 
conversation was between my deputy and 
the assistant deputy in Ottawa. 


| 

| Mr. Makarchuk: In Herb Gray’s depart- 
ment. Can you give us the reason why no 
decision has been arrived at? 





Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. 


_ Mr. Makarchuk: You cannot give a reason 
why no decision has been arrived at. Is there 
any indication of ‘the way future decisions 
will flowP Will it be total rejection or is 
there the possibility there will be more dis- 
cussions, that more information will be re- 
quired, more options examined, perhaps more 
consultations with the Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce? 


9:40 p.m. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: At the present time I 


would expect more conversations. I couldn’t 
tell you how long that will continue. 





Mr. Makarchuk: You are of course aware 
that there are some fairly rigid’ financial 
deadlines that the company has to meet—$10 





million by Tuesday, as I understand it, and 
then there is a lot more coming up. I pre- 
sume you are aware of this situation. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, we are. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Can you specifically say 
what are the possibilities at this time? Are 
we having this discussion on the basis that 
perhaps there is information you feel should 
not be made public? I can understand that 
situation, if that is the case. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, in part. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Can you give us the as- 
surance then that the provincial government 
is prepared to make the kind of commitment 
—perhaps financial and perhaps to the tune of 
$50 million if necessary—that would ensure 
that this operation continues to exist? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I want to choose my 
words very carefully so there is no misunder- 
standing. If there is a viable proposition put 
on the table that we believe is a good’ busi- 
ness proposition that will work in the longer 
term and will save jobs, rather than save 
creditors, then the province will be willing to 
particiapte. 

Mr. Makarchuk: On that same point, do 
you have doubts about what Massey has ex- 
plained to us and I am sure to you as well? 
I’m referring to their statement about their 
performance over the last couple of years, 
that they have managed to go from a loss in 
1978 to a profit position in 1979. Because of 
various circumstances in 1980, they have 
suffered a loss, but so has everybody else in 
the agricultural implement industry. They are 
quite optimistic that by 1981-82 they would 
be in a profit position of $220 million to $280 
million or whatever it is. Are you prepared 
to accept their analysis of that situation or 
are you not? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can only put it this 
way: several expert analyses, including theirs, 
the bank’s, those of members of the private 
sector and governments’—all of those analyses 
—taken together with projections for the 
future and the current financial position and 
options for financing the current problem, 
have not produced at the present time, as of 
9:44 p.m. tonight, a long-term viable business 
plan. That is not to say there won't be one 
by midnight tonight or noon tomorrow. 


Mr. Makarchuk: When you say a long-term 
viable business proposition,are you referring 
to the future prospects for Massey, assuming 
they can get the $600 million or $700 million 
financing arranged in the various packages? 
It is not a matter of Massey, if it had the 
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financing, becoming viable. Is there any 


argument on that point? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is—and you will 
forgive me for choosing these words care- 


fully. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am not sure whether to 
call it careful or devious. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: With respect, we 
really have to handle it carefully, if for no 
other reason than that words can be mis- 
interpreted out in the private sector and can 
cause the stock to move unusually. This 
could cause creditors to get nervous or over- 
optimistic. In my view a total separation of 
the refinancing from the entire business 
operation and operating plant is not feasible. 
It is not practical. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That is exactly the point. 
If the company is viable in its operation, if 
it can turn the corner and make a profit, 
which the company predicts it can, then that 
is not a matter of concern. Your concern now, 
I assume, is to obtain the funds from the 
various sources to ensure that the company 
would have that $600 or $700 million in 
financing. Is that the only concern you have? 
Or do you have concern about the company’s 
ability to sustain itself as a manufacturing 
firm, competitive and profitable, in the world 
market? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The amount of money 
required is very much a function of its 
market share at the present time, the esti- 
mates as to future market share and future 
market strength and the strength of the total 
market. So, obviously, the decision is more 
than just what does it take to have the credi- 
tors be quiet for six or eight months. It is 
very much a matter of how much working 
capital they need to get through another 
difficult period of time to ensure they are in 
a good position when the recovery comes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Surely it is not just a 
matter of what you said—working capital, et 
cetera. Those are the kinds of things the 
company will allocate itself. The first prob- 
lem is the matter of jobs—right now 6,000— 
potential future jobs from 12,000 to 20,000, 
the possibility of establishing a diesel plant, 
new research and development facilities, per- 
haps salvaging what is happening at White 
Motor Corporation, and also the matter of 
exports and the spinoff. There are all these 
kinds of things, plus the effect on the farm 
community. 

In other words, the economic costs are not 
just the working capital of $600,000. The 
immediate figures we see here, the economic 


costs spread out all over the place, are very 
large, and I presume you have looked at 
those things. Despite all the ramifications in 
the economic sense, in jobs and the social 
consequences and everything else, are you 
going to sit here and say you are worried 
about whether or not they are going to have 
enough working capital? Are you worried 
whether they are going to have enough money 
for this and that, when they say themselves 
that if they can arrange this package they 
can provide the successful operation of the 
company? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Obviously, we have 
done a complete analysis on the impact— 


Mr. Makarchuk: You have, that’s right, and — 
a few other people have done so also. | 


Mr. Cooke: Have you done a study simi- | 
lar to the one you referred to when we were 
talking about Chrysler and the impact of that — 
company going under in Windsor? Have you | 
done a similar study as to what would hap- © 
pen to Brantford? | 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. 


Mr. Cooke: What are the social impacts | 
in the spinoff effect, in terms of unemploy- | 
ment in Brantford, if that plant went under? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is a little better, 
I would say. Our guess is it is a little more | 
ntimistic than the situation would have been 
in Chrysler because that is an industry which 
is in a difficult cyclical downturn. Both White | 
and Massey-Ferguson have rather good plant 
facilities out there and a good work force | 
and niches in the market place. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right—damned good _ 
market penetration. Massey probably has one 
of the better market penetrations in agricul- 
tural implements in North America or in 
the world— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not in North America, 
but in the world. 
{ 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right, but it hhas a | 
healthy penetration in North America as well. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. The point I was 
making is that because it begins with the) 
best and most up-to-date equipment—not in 
all cases—with good market share, good pro- 
ducts, with still a good name, and a good 
work force, I would be fairly optimistic that i 
if the current proposals do not pan out in a. 
financing package that works, even taking the 
worst position of receivership or bankruptcy | 
there would be a restructuring involving 
either White and/or Massey. I am hopeful’ 
there would be under some ownership most 
of those workers, or a good number of them,’ 
back at work in those plants. i 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I am not 
exactly that optimistic that in the event of a 
bankruptcy everything will eventually work 
out. There is no question that somebody 
| will pick up the pieces, but there is no in- 
_dication whatsoever that the pieces will be 
picked up by Canadian corporations em- 
ploying Canadian workers, and that is your 
responsibility as Minister of Industry and 
Tourism, with particular emphasis on indus- 
try. These are manufacturing jobs. They are 
well-paid jobs. They are the kind of jobs 
we need and should expand in Canada, and 
there is an excellent potential for increasing 
the whole industry. 

I guess there is some understanding that 
certain things will be confidential and certain 
things we have to discuss. Unfortunately, we 
probably cannot go into details. What I want 
to state very strongly here is that you are in 
the position, and you should bloody well be 
_ moving heaven and earth and everything else, 
to ensure that the facility remains open, to 
ensure that it expands and to ensure we have 
those manufacturing jobs in Canada. You are 
_ in the position to do that. 

You can spend $30 million or more on 
_Minaki to ensure probably 100 permanent 
jobs. This may cost you $50 million for at 
' least 6,000 permanent jobs. There is a great 
| potential, with great benefits in terms of ex- 


ports and everything else. But you are rather 
reluctant to move. You are even reluctant to 
talk to the people. That raises some rather 
serious doubts in my mind, and I am sure in 
| the minds of a lot of other people, including 
' some of the officials at Massey-Ferguson, as to 
_ how seriously you take your bloody responsi- 
bility in your portfolio. I suggest you pull up 
your socks and get down there and see what 
, you can do in the next few days. Let’s put 
some pressure on the federal people to start 
coming up with some solutions. You have a 
| certain political clout; you might as well 
| use it. 
' Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Makarchuk, may 
_I say the entire issue at question is contained 


in one sentence you said, that is, if it will 
_ensure the jobs in Brantford. That is the 


“object of the exercise. 

_ Mr. Makarchuk: There is nothing now— 

| Hon. Mr. Grossman: Nothing is 100 per 
cent. You are quite right. 

| Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. 

_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: What we are looking 


for is a situation in which we will make an 
Investment if it will, as far as possible, en- 


i 





sure the jobs are going to stay there. We 
do not want to get our citizens— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Once again on that matter, 
there is no question of the jobs moving out 
of Brantford. There is a question of rights. 
There is a very serious question, and when 
we have a government of another province 
very seriously involved at this time in pick- 
ing up the pieces and hauling away some in- 
dustry from Ontario, I think you should be 
concerned about that. But we will stay away 
from that for the time being. 

In terms of Massey-Ferguson, I think there 
is no question their industry is not planning 
to relocate. There is no possibility of their 
moving that very massive modern plant any- 
where else. The work force is there and the 
market is there. There is no question about 
it, they have the market for combines. At 
this time, as I understand it, they have sold 
out everything they had in production. There 
are about 50 combines sitting which they 
cannot sell because they lack certain parts. 
They have an order book with, the last I 
heard, 400 or something on order. This is the 
season when farmers are buying combines for 
the simple reason that they are excellent tax 
write-offs, and that is good business practice. 
But this is the time some action should be 
taken. 

As you probably know, and I know, there 
is an intention to commence operation by the 
middle of next month. We have to make sure 
that your government and the government in 
Ottawa start acting on this matter very 
quickly and very seriously for many reasons. 
I have outlined some of them. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Makarchuk, I 
understand what you are saying, but you 
really cannot suggest that it is time we 
started working on this problem. With re- 
spect, we have been working on this prob- 
lem— 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s not the feeling we 
get from Massey-Ferguson. You have not 
talked to anybody yourself—you as the minis- 
ter. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: With respect, some 
people—and I don’t mean Massey-Ferguson 
when I say this—would believe that if you 
can only get the politicians subject to politi- 
cal vulnerabilities and political pressures “a 
deal” can be made more easily and swiftly. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Let’s put it this way. If 
you have a ‘good case one way or the other, 
you are not vulnerable. If you do not have a 
case, ‘you are vulnerable. 

Mr. Renwick: Why are you playing it 
cute? 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: As I said earlier, Mr. 
Renwick, I am determined not to uSe any 
words that are misleading, nor to break any 
confidences involved, either between ourselves 
and the federal government, or ourselves and 
Massey-F’erguson. 

Mr. Renwick: Why aren’t you involved? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Very simple. The dis- 
cussicns are quite properly being carried on 
between those people who have the financial 
expertise to develop and bring forward to 
the political decision makers a_ business 
proposition. 

Mr. Renwick: Have you seen such a propo- 
sition? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have said quite 
clearly there has not been a definitive busi- 
ness proposition— 

Mr. Makarchuk: Nobody can give you a 
definitive proposition in any kind of business 
dealing these days. No business deal is writ- 
ten in stone. 


Hion. Mr. Grossman: If you would give me 
a few moments to respond, with respect, most 
people, whether they are coming to the em- 
ployment development fund or ODC, or us 
m a special case like this, do come in with a 
final, developed, long-term or short-term— 


Mir. Makarchuk: With a certain element of 
risk involved, right? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s correct. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Therefore, you assess it 
and say: “The element of risk is such. How- 
ever, We are prepared to take a chance.” 
Are you prepared to take a chance on this? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are obviously will- 
ing to take some chance. The question be- 
comes— 


: Mr. Makarchuk: Don’t use the weasel words 
some chance.” 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Chairman, if I 
can’t respond. I won’t respond. I am not al- 
lowed to respond by Mr. Makarchuk. You 
may move on to another subject. 


Mr. Cooke: Could I ask you some specific 
questions about your involvement, Mr. 
Minister? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Perhaps you will al- 
low me a moment. I have listened to Mr. 
Makarchuk make some allegations and sug- 
gestions, and I think I should clear the 
record before we move on to specific ques- 
tions. 

The fact is that a business proposition has 
to be put to any investor, whether the in- 
vestor is a private sector investor, whether it 


is Argus, the banks or anyone else. Now a 
business proposition has to be developed’ and 
a business alternative, which includes— 


Mr. Makarchuk: But youve already got 
that. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: With respect, we have 
not had a final, definitive, long-term proposi- 
tion laid before the federal and provincial 
governments for a final decision. That is the 
point—let me finish, Mr. Renwick—that has— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Are you trying to con- 
fuse me or what? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: With respect, it would 
be foolish to suggest that Herb Gray, Victor 
Rice and I should sit down and draw up that 
plan. 


Mr. Markarchuk: What’s the matter with 
you sitting down with them? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That plan is very 
much a matter of complex business decisions 
and financing decisions, and it has to be 
developed at that level. When the people 
who are experts in those matters can put to- 
gether a proposition for governments to con- 
sider—and that may be as early as midnight 
tonight, tomorrow afternoon, or perhaps 
not for another week—then that is the point 
at which the decision-makers have to sit down 
together and decide, as was the case in the 
Chrysler deal, whether it is a viable busi- 
ness proposition. 

There is no question, Mr. Makarchuk, a lot 
of other alternatives would be politically 


easier. It would have been politically easier | 


to spend a lot of money quickly. It would 
have been politically easier for me to spend 
a lot of time in front of cameras and micro- 
phones and putting myself through meetings. 
But it would not have been constructive to 
the discussions that were going on. What 
we are trying to do is have the officials de- 
velop a business proposition for the politicians 
to consider. 

I might add, lest you think we are remain- 


ing apart from them, my deputy has been in — 


constant contact with Massey-Ferguson and 
the federal government, and I have been 
quarterbacking those discussions literally on 
an hour-to-hour basis. That is the way the 


Chrysler deal was struck and that is the way © 


any good business deal should be struck. If 
there is one to be worked out here, that is the 
way it will happen. I might conclude by 


saying I am quite prepared to be judged — 


upon the outcome of these discussion. 
Mr. Cooke: Mr. Chairman, first of all, I 


nave a reasonably logical question. The — 


majority of the jobs are here in Ontario, you 
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are the Minister of Industry and Tourism, you 
were not satisfied with the negotiations Mr. 
Gray carried out on the Chrysler deal, be- 
cause you did not participate as a full part- 
ner in that. You were not satisfied with the 
job guarantees, as we were not either. You 
decided to opt out of that program. Why 
would you leave or abdicate your responsi- 
bility in this particular deal to the federal 
government? 

10 p.m. 

Don’t you have a role to play? Why do you 
use the line that ‘you are leaving it to your 
ministry officials when we know and you 
know that in the end this is a political de- 
cision that you as the minister and your 
cabinet are going to have to make? Why are 
you reacting to the private sector when we 
have 6,500 people and their jobs and families 
at stakeP Why are you not involved in pro- 
posing something or developing the proposal? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: To clarify where we 
were in the Chrysler deal, we were a full 
partner in those discussions, as we are a full 
partner in these discussions— 


Mr. Cooke: Not if you are not participating. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Wait a minute. I said 
we were a full partner in the Chrysler dis- 
cussions. We were not a full partner in the 
decision. It is the equivalent of this case. We 
are a full partner in these discussions. My 
deputy has spent a good two thirds of his 
time in the last month and a half in those 
discussions pursuant to instructions and 
guidance given to him by me, and we may or 
may not be a full partner in the decision. 
That is what is still under discussion at the 
present time. 


Mr. Cooke: You indicated to us today in 
question period that you had not met with 
the officials at Massey-Ferguson, but you had 
not refused a meeting. We went back to the 
people we had met. You can indicate they 
werent high-ranking officials but Mr. Rice 
happens to be out of the country or he would 
have also attended yesterday’s meeting with 
our caucus members. They were official rep- 
resentatives of Massey, spokesmen for Massey. 

They indicated to us they made a request 
again, as of today, to meet with you as minis- 
ter and you indicated to them there was abso- 
lutely no reason to meet with them. Why at 
this late date are you still taking that posi- 
jon? You still really haven’t responded to 
what I think is a basic question. This will 
iltimately be a political decision and it ap- 
Dears to me and others on the outside of this 
chat you are manoeuvring, as you did with 









| 
| 
| 


Chrysler, so that in the end you are not 
going to have to be a full partner in what- 
ever the federal government ends up with. 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: My decision is not 
based upon positioning myself vis-a-vis the 
federal government. My position is to make 
wise and careful investments to create and 
maintain jobs in Ontario. Those are not mean- 
ingless words. I mean those words. It is easy 
to make a quick investment decision and put 
the money in. The question is, are you going 
to make wise investments that are going to 
keep those jobs a ‘year and two years from 
today? Those decisions are not easily arrived 
at. Those are very real concerns. I think it is 
unfair for you to try to put a simplistic view 
on it. This is a corporate problem involving 
international finance, international— 


Mr. Cooke: It is not just a corporate prob- 
lem; it is a personal problem for the 6,500 
employees, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You keep coming back 
to that and I can only tell you, you can’t 
outbid anyone in this room, myself, my 
deputy or the Liberal Party in caring about 
those jobs, so don’t frame it in that context. 
The reason we are at that table is not be- 
cause of Argus and not because of the Bank 
of Commerce, it is because of those jobs. 
Let’s not waste the time of the committee in 
an important discussion in trying to outbid 
ourselves in showing concern for the jobs. 
That is why we are at the table and there is 
no other reason we are at the table. 

Let’s just all begin on that basis, giving 
credit to friends over here, who are as con- 
cerned as I am and as you are about those 
jobs, and try and talk about how you protect 
those jobs without ending up wasting tax- 
payers’ dollars. That is what it is all about 
and that is what it is all about at the federal 
level. 

I want to say there is no manoeuvring 
going on to save ourselves or position our- 
selves vis-a-vis the federal government. Mr. 
Rice knows I am available, the Premier is 
available, the Treasurer is available, and 
everyone is available at literally a moment's 
notice. He has been speaking to my deputy 
because that is where he has agreed the dis- 
cussion should properly be carried on, and 
he has done so at all hours of the night and 
early in the morning. At all times, we talk 
immediately before and Mr. Wilson reports 
back to me immediately after. 

The moment at which Mr. Rice and I have 
to meet, or formerly, Mr. Black and I had to 
meet, when that proper moment comes, that 
will occur. In fact, it may be a meeting with 
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the Premier. I don’t know. That moment 
simply hasn’t arrived, as it didn’t arrive in the 
Chrysler deal until very late in the opera- 
tion, which doesn’t mean for a moment that 
those matters are being neglected. 

Those persons at Massey-Ferguson who 
reported to you, I suppose yesterday or to- 
day, who were seeking a meeting are 
not people at Mr. Rice’s level. They were 
not making the request on behalf of Mr. Rice, 
who knows he need only pick up a phone 
wherever he is in Europe to contact Mr. 
Wilson or myself or the Premier and make 
the appropriate arrangements to talk or have 
discussions. 

If Mr. Rice had called and said he wanted 
me to sit down, the Premier to sit down, any- 
one to sit down with his officials, his staff 
people, that would have occurred. There 
is nothing stopping that dialogue from oc- 
curring. If you will just consider for a mo- 
ment the use of anyone’s time, by officials 
who have not been part of the Victor Rice- 
Red Wilson-Bob Johnstone dialogue who 
are coming in to take some time to go over 
what has already been gone over with the 
best of private and public sector information, 
some of that information is not going to be 
constructive and not a useful thing to do. 

If Mr. Rice wants those officials to come 
in and see me, I'll see them at midnight; I'll 
see them at two a.m., as I saw Mr. Iacocca. 
That’s the way this should be handled, and 
that’s a strictly proper way for it to be 
handled. Ultimately, I must stand or fall on 
the basis of the decision we strike. I am will- 
ing to be judged on that. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, could we take it 


from what you've said that you are avail- 
able? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: As I tell my constitu- 
ents, all the time. As a matter of fact, two 
of them in my constituency office last night 
were Massey-Ferguson employees. 


Mr. Cooke: Let me ask one other ques- 
tion. I just wonder if the minister—I don’t 
know whether it is an ideological block or 
what it is—understands the potential in this 
particular industry and the potential for this 
particular company, not only for saving the 
jobs that are already in existence, albeit the 
workers are on indefinite layoff right now— 
but for the diesel engine plant as one 
example? 

The company officials who talked to us 
pretty well indicated—and obviously a com- 
pany in this position would have to take this 
position—that you could pretty well write, 
providing the government is going to parti- 


cipate, your own ticket for this company. In 
other words, they can look at the option of 
taking control and guiding that company and 
building the company and producing new 
implements—whether it be engines or whether 
it be other parts for the farm implements in- 
dustry. The potential for Ontario, the poten- 
tial for Canada, is enormous. Why can’t the 
government and the minister get involved 
with that in mind and really do some plan- 
ning for a change in this province for not 
only saving jobs in a crisis situation but creat- 
ing jobs and doing some planning in this 
province? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That latter point is 
precisely what we're after. It would have 
been simple for us to look at the debt position 
of the company a month ago and write a 
cheque to cover the deficit position of the 
company. That would have done nothing to 
save the jobs in Brantford. 


Mr. Cooke: That’s what I said. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: May I also say, leav- 
ing your sarcasm aside at the start with re- 
gard to ideological blocks, or whatever the 
heck you said, the fact is that the research 
and development centre we have produced 
out of the Chrysler negotiations was evidence 


of forward planning on the part of this 
province which was not brought forward to — 
us in terms of an idea by you, the United — 
Auto Workers or anyone else involved in it. | 
It was a strategic goal we had in mind | 


through the entire negotiations. 


You may rest assured that we have strategic © 
goals in mind during these negotiations. | 
Those strategic goals are not political ones. | 
They are not simply to get through a pre- | 
election period and look reasonably con- | 
cerned about jobs by spending taxpayers’ 
money. Believe me, I could stop a lot of these | 
questions by agreeing to pay money to save | 


jobs. 


Mr. Cooke: That is not what I indicated at | 


all, and you know that. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I know that, but you | 
and Mr. Makarchuk are trying to structure it 
so as to imply that we are not concerned | 


about saving those jobs and we aren’t active 


enough in seeking the kind of long-term | 


security that we are seeking. 


alk 
10:10 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is precisely because 


those decisions are not easily obtainable and | 
the certainty of all that happening is not clear 
that we are having this problem. Indeed, if | 





Mr. Cooke: That’s not what I indicated at | 
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it were all that certain, let’s be honest, there 
would be a lot of private sector money al- 
ready in the company and they wouldin’t be 
looking around. 

Mr. Cooke: That is not what I suggested 
and I don’t think you could possibly read 
that into my suggestion. My suggestion is 
that there is a lot of potential for this com- 
pany and its possible expansion into new 
types of production. That company has put 
forward those ideas. You know as well as I 
do that the idea of a diesel engine plant in 
some of the Chrysler facilities had been 
talked about to this government and to the 
federal government for well over 12 months. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There is no question 


about that, 


Mr. Makarchuk: And you have not been 
very aggressive about pursuing it. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is nonsense. 
Mr. Makarchuk: That’s their opinion. 


Mr. Nixon: What is the simple answer to 
why the officials at Massey-Ferguson would 
tell the NDP delegation you would not 
accede to their request for a meeting? Are 
they wrong? 

; Hon. Mr. Grossman: The simple answer is 
that Mr. Rice wouldn’t have told them that. 
i 
| 


Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, I was listening 
to the debate, and obviously I was not with 
our friends from the NDP at the meeting, but 
| they made it quite clear that these were all 
the rest of the senior officials of the corpora- 
tion in the absence of Mr. Rice. You said 
they were at a very high management level. 
| I was thinking, it may not be a very big 
thing in the Globe and Mail tomorrow, but 
| in Brantford, where the city depends on the 
“manufacturing jobs, this is a very important 
thing. If the impression is reinforced that the 
chief minister dealing with this will not meet 
with the officials it is going to be very im- 
! portant, 


} 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I really would have 
_ hoped the Massey-F« erguson officials would 
_ have reported—I wasn’t there, so I don’t know 
how they reported to the NDP members when 
_ they were there. An accurate report of the 
"discussion they had with my office was simply 
‘that I was totally informed of the situation 
and that a further meeting couldn’t possibly 
‘add anything in the absence of bringing for- 
/ ward a total and complete business plan at 
the present time. 
| (Mr. Nixon, I understand what you are say- 
| ing and there is no question that but for the 





cosmetics of the situation I could have taken 


a couple of hours and met those officials who 





are not in a decision-making role and are not 
the ones who will ultimately present the 
business plan. That may have been better 
cosmetics. Quite frankly, I’m really concen- 
trating more on putting together a proposition 
that is viable than on the cosmetics of the 
transaction. 

To put the shoe on the other foot, it would 
have been somewhat equivalent to having 
someone at the director level in my ministry 
calling up Victor Rice and saying he wanted 
to spend an hour with him explaining some- 
thing to him. That wouldn’t have been very 
productive either, and I’m sure Mr. Rice 
would have said, as we said: “Listen, we've 
just been talking to all your senior people. 
We're totally up to date on the situation.” 


Mr. Nixon: There will be a chance a year 
from now, I hope, to look back on the suc- 
cessful rehnancine of the company, with or 
without government involvement—I personally 
believe there has to be government involve- 
ment of some type—but it’s now we would 
really like to examine some of the events that 
have involved the two levels of government 
with Massey-Ferguson. 

I gathered from the original statements, 
both federally and provincially, that somehow 
you and your friend Herb Gray were giving 
the original impression that you were not 
interested in this and maybe it was even 
time a major company did go into receiver- 
ship to show that it could happen and that 
it would be healthier all around. Was there 
ever such a statement or feeling? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. We were simply— 
I shouldn’t purport to speak on behalf of my 
friend, Mr. Gray—from our standpoint indi- 
cating from the start that we expected a good 
business proposition to be brought forward. 
Failing a good business proposition, the politi- 
cal pressures brought to bear on us would not 
be enough to make us make a contribution. 

Mr. Nixon: It was sort of an opening gam- 
bit in playing the hand the poker game that 
this seems to have developed into, involving 
the two levels of government. 

I gather from statements you and Mr. 
Gray have made that the question of allow- 
ing the jobs to disappear is not admissible. 
Those jobs are going to be maintained come 
what may, whether they are Massey-Fergu- 
son jobs or corporation X jobs, or Massey- 
Ferguson receiver's jobs, or whatever it 
happens to be. Would it be true to say that 
you really—I should not use this word—do 
not give a damn about Massey but that you 
and Herb Gray have made a full and iron- 
clad commitment about the jobs? 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: If the jobs can be 
saved at all they will be saved. 


Mr. Nixon: As we look at the press re- 
ports in the developing saga, there seems 
to have been a magic number of $600 mil- 
lion which the experts, both at Massey, their 
bank and at Argus, seemed to think was the 
figure that would be needed to keep the 
corporation afloat. Is that $600 million a 
significant number? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is a_ significant 
amount of money which was a reflection at 
the point in time at which Mr. Black with- 
drew from the company. That was estimated 
to be the amount needed to put the debt- 
equity rtaio back close to where it should 
be. 


Mr. Nixon: Would his withdrawal have 
any effect on the size of that number? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not on the size of 
that number. I would remind you that was 
three weeks or a month ago. The situation 
has altered somewhat since then. 


Mr. Nixon: In what particular? You do 
not mean in inflation. Do you mean they 
are in tougher shape now than they were 
then? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I really cannot com- 
ment on that. 


Mr. Nixon: What would alter it? If you 
say you cannot comment on what would 
alter it I guess I will have to go on to some- 
thing else. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It would probably 
be helpful if you went on to something else. 


Mr. Nixon: Then if it was altered it would 
have to be bigger. Is it bigger? I hope you 
are not in any great rush, and I hope the 
other members of the committee would per- 
mit me maybe five or 10 minutes. 


_Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am not trying to be 
difficult. I am trying to be fair to the in- 
vestors. 


Mr. Nixon: Sure. It is like playing poker 
with kibitzers who are trying to look at 
your cards, I suppose. I think the argu- 
ment made by Mr. Makarchuk and his col- 
leagues is good. Maybe it should not be a 
poker ‘game. Maybe this ought to be an 
arrangement—I do not use the word “deal’— 
publicly arrived at, since you are dealing 
with nothing but public money and public 
guarantee. 

It really seems unfortunate you have to 
play the hand by first indicating you do not 
give a damn about them other than the 
usual stuff that I am prepared to take at 


face value from all of us—that we are deep- 
ly concerned about the jobs and, in fact, 
we are not going to let those jobs disappear. 
You cannot afford to do it. None of us will 
allow that to happen. If you want to see 
real funny voting upstairs, just get close to 
letting those jobs disappear and we will cer- 
tainly let you know. That would galvanize 
all of us, wouldn’t you say? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I suspect we would — 
see equally funny voting upstairs if we made — 


an improvident investment. 


Mr. Nixon: All right. I really want to talk 
about what the investment might be like, be- 
cause they are talking about the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce which is into 
this up to its eyeballs. We do not want it to 
fail. At least, we do not want the jobs to be 
lost. I do not think we are really worrying 
about Massey, because there will be some 
corporate structure there at some _ time. 
Massey has changed over the years a great 
deal. They just changed their board rather 
dramatically a little while ago and no doubt 
there will be other changes in the future. We 
are not talking about the corporate structure. 


I suppose the bank is very white-knuckled © 


about this, more so than Argus. 

One of the things I could not understand, 
and I would like you to help me with this, 
is the little phrase in Maclean’s from Mr. 
Black saying, “Of course, we have written 
down our commitment to Massey to zero.” 
I never heard the phrase “written down.” 
What do they do? Do they just send a letter 
to the tax office saying, “We are valuing our 
holdings in Massey at zero?” 


Interjection. 


Mr. Nixon: They did at that time. He | 


said they wrote it down to zero and then 
he said, that famous quote: “I do not care 


where they get the money. They can get it | 
from the Ayatollah. I am glad to be out of | 


there.” Then he went on to say, “Since we 
have written it down to zero we cannot lose 
but we, along with other shareholders, can 
stand to,” I think his words were, “make a 
bundle.” That made it almost impossible for 
you and Herb Gray to do very much. 


10:20 p.m. 


While we demand the jobs be there we dail 


not want to have E. P. Taylor’s successors 


getting that kind of a windfall. When he gave | 


those shares to the pension fund I thought, 
sure there would be some sort of tax busi- 
ness, but that must have made it easier for 
you. I was surprised that both you and Mr. 


Gray reacted almost with rage. Why did — 
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you react that way? Was it because he did 
not give you enough notice? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would not say I 
‘responded in a rage. I am capable of doing 
‘that but I did not that day. 


_ Mr. Nixon: You did not like it though. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I did not like it be- 
cause it altered the proposal. The proposal, at 
that stage, had been worked upon for several 
‘weeks and when Argus withdrew suddenly, 
their contribution to the overall eontanete 
package came off the table. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It was because $150 mil- 
lion flew out the window, right? 


_ Mr. Nixon: All right, but part of that 
' statement, when he gave the holdings to the 
/pension fund, was that he hoped’ that Argus 
would be able to participate in the refinanc- 
‘ing package and continue to have a major 
‘role to play, or something like that. But, 
honestly, I thought the guy was quite al- 
truistic. I do not deal with these birds very 
much. 


_ Mr. Wildman: He made a tax gain. 

__ Mr. Nixon: I do not know. We do not even 
‘know that. They may have made a tax gain 
but they say he lost $23 million worth of 
equity. 

Mr. Makarchuk: The biggest United Ap- 
peal donation in history. 


| Mr. Nixon: Okay. So the minister must 
agree with you. But for an ordinary innocent 
farmer it looked to me that should have 
made it easier for the government to par- 
ticipate. It meant there was no great, bloated 
‘capitalist who was going to make some ter- 
rible windfall. I thought it was a good thing 
‘for him to do. 


' Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would never com- 
‘mit the government to a financial contribution 
that would have resulted in a capitalist or 
Socialist making a great windfall. So whether 
he was in or out, if the net impact was a 


windfall— 


f 


{ 














Mr. Nixon: He was not going to get it, 
somehow. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s correct. 


Mr. Nixon: The proposal at one time was 
there would be $300 million from the bank 
and Argus together, another $100 million 
from their buddies and some sort of a guar- 
antee of $200 million that if all went well 
with Massey it would not cost us any money. 
In other words, there would be a special 
sale of stock which would have a minimum 
value guaranteed by the government so if 
something terrible happened and the last 
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$200 million was not supported by the com- 
pany then the government would pay. Is that 
impractical? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let me first say there 
were all sorts of options discussed. There 
were far more than you and I could ever 
dream of. 


Mr. Nixon: That wes probably the sim- 
plest. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: But the basic princi- 
ple underlying that is whether it was a guar- 
antee of something or not. The question 
was, would that package, be it a grant, loan 
guarantee or whatever, put the company in 
a long-term secure position, or reasonably 
secure position. No final long-range busi-— 
ness plan, including financing and operating 
could be put together. 

Mr. Nixon: When we are talking about a 
long-range package, and we have discussed 
it a little bit, Mr. Cooke suggested that we 
ought to be insisting on them diversifying 
into other areas such as the diesel plant. I 
find that very attractive. But the great de- 
bacle for Massey was their diversification 
into construction machinery. That probably 
was the biggest financial fiscal debacle that 
this country has ever seen. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Their diversification 
was part of the problem. I think that is 
generally known. 

Mr. Makarchuk: But not into diesel 
engines, because they are producing diesel 
engines— 

Mr. Nixon: It is easy for us to sit here 
and assume that all they have to do is start 
building diesel engines in Windsor and every- 
thing will be fine. It sounds great to us— 

Mr. Makarchuk: 
proposition. 


Mr. Nixon: —but Perkins diesels are ide 
built in England, and with the change in 
the valuation of the pound they cannot even 
afford to put them in their own tractors. 
That is the problem. 

The next thing is, what role is the gov- 
ernment going to play, whether they guaran- 
tee or participate in any way, in these 
development plans? You can say, “Okay, we 
are going to do this if you build diesels in 
Windsor,” which may be a very good thing 
to do, but the next thing is you ask if they 
are going to get around to building big 
tractors. We were talking about this idea in 
the other debate upstairs and it was said the 
government wants to build Darlington be- 
cause it’s the biggest atomic plant in the 


It is a money-making 
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world; it would be nice to have it whether 
we need it or not. 

It’s a funny thing about farmers. There’s 
a terrible compulsion to buy huge tractors, 
and 100 horsepower is just a start. Massey 
didn’t even make 100-horsepower tractors 
until about a year ago and then they were 
kind of pieced together. They lost a lot of 
that market from the farmers I won’t call 
them macho farmers, but farmers with the 
judgement that indicated they had to have 
these big $70,000-$80,000 machines. ‘Massey 
just lost that entirely. 

When you are talking about a package, 
I suppose part of it would be, let’s say, a 
development plan that you would approve 
of. Would it or would it not? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. 


Mr. Nixon: Would it be one that Mr. 
Cooke would approve of, or Mr. Makarchuk? 


Hon. 'Mr. Grossman: Going on their track 
records? 


Mr. Nixon: Who would approve of it? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: This is really the key 
point. The suggestion that somehow the 
politicians sitting around and selecting the 
things they should do is a very dangerous 
one. That is why we—I think in this case I 
can speak for Mr. Gray as well—keep saying 
we have to have business people who are 
going to be running the company, who 
know the business, who have some expertise 
and hopefully some money on line to come 
in with what they deem to be the long-term 
survival plan for that company. 

To have Gray and I pick off goodies and 
say, “You are going to do this” is not the 
right way to come at it. They can bring us 
some options and we can select between them 
and begin to talk about that. But you should 
have the people who know and run the busi- 
ness and have money on the table, because 
their lives are at stake. That’s how you get a 
good viable operation. 


Mr. Nixon: Another part of the package 
would have to be keeping the guarantee and 
the money here and not let it sink into the 
floorboards and disappear to Argentina and 
those terrible development decisions that 
Massey has made that just destroyed them. 
Is it possible to keep a string on that dough? 


Is there a package possible that would be 
for Canadian use? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is an international 
company. We can ensure the money stays in 
Canada, that if it is applied for new invest- 
ments—diesel engines—all of that happens in 
Canada. But let us understand that an inter- 


national company, even if it is a good Cana- 


dian corporate citizen, ends up having some 


more money freed up from somewhere else in 
the system as a result of that. And we are 
talking about saving an international com- 
pany. 

The money will stay in Canada. Any new 
assets will be in Canada. Any jobs saved will 
be in Canada. Any guarantees with regard 
to jobs will be Canadian jobs. Any new in- 
vestments will be in Canada. All that will 
occur here. No foreign banks will end up 
getting paid off out of our funds. None of 
those things will happen. _ 

Mr. Nixon: Just to finish up, who will run 
the company? If Argus ran it with their 16 
per cent and they gave those shares to the 
pension fund, will the pension funds run the 
company? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s what we have 
to hear before we make a decision. 


Mr. Nixon: Who do you want to run it? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There are a number 
of people, a number of firms, that could run 
the company. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to be fair with 


Mr. Peterson, and give him an opportunity to 


be heard. 

Mr. Nixon: We are not coming back to 
this topic? 

Mr. Chairman: That’s right. 


Mr. Nixon: You mean it has been agreed 


by the committee that we will finish Massey 
on this day? 

Mr. Cooke: I didn’t realize we had agreed 
we would finish this evening, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman: It’s up to you people. 

Mr. Cooke: Mr. Renwick has been waiting 
an ‘hour. I hope he will be able to get some 
questions on it. 


Mr. Chairman: In fairness now, Mr. Makar- 


chuk took up half of the hour. Let’s be fair. | 


I said I would hear Mr. Renwick andi I expect — 


to hear Mr. Peterson. I am willing to stay. 


If that doesn’t complete it, it’s up to the 
committee to make the decision whether or 
not to go on. 

Mr. Renwick we will hear you. 


10:30 p.m. 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman, thank you | 
very much. There are three or four things » 


that intrigue me. Let me pick up that last 


question of Mr. Nixon’s because that one * 
bothered me. Who, at the present time, — 
replaces Mr. BlackP Who is the person or 

























who are the persons who have control of 
the company? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Rice is running 
che company. 


_ Mr. Renwick: I understand he is running 
the company but he was doing that when 
Mr. Black was there. Who are the people 
who have the control? | 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: The executive com- 
mittee. The executive committee is basically 
appointed by the Bank of Commerce. 


| Mr. Renwick: All right. So the Bank of 
‘Commerce is now what you are dealing with 
for control purposes. In other words, they 
we going to be able to swing all of the votes 
that are necessary to get corporate approval 
‘ater on down the road somewhere. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Subject, of course, 
‘o the securities commission regulations. 


_ Mr. Renwick: I understand that. Who are 
ou dealing with at the bank? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Russell Harrison. He 
s the chairman and chief executive officer 


if the bank. 


_ Mr. Renwick: He is who you are dealing 
with. Let me switch around. You, in care- 
ully choosing your words on this matter, use 
he term definitive, long range, viable. Those 
re judgemental matters and you have talked 
‘bout being totally involved in the discus- 
ions which are taking place and that pos- 
ibly tonight or midnight or tomorrow or next 
veek there’s going to be a decision. What is 
yrong with the proposal which is on the 
able in Ottawa, to which you are a party 
a the discussions that are going on? Does it 
ave shortcomings that don’t meet your 
adgemental questions of definitive, long 
ange and viable? 











| Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am sorry. I just 
an’t comment on that. 


‘Mr. Renwick: But there is a proposal? 


| Hon. ‘Mr. Grossman: Without trying to 
ie too cute about it, let me say there have 
‘een all sorts of proposals talked about for 
everal months. I couldn’t say to you that 
qere is at this particular point in time a 
_ ngle, final definitive offer. 

Mr. Renwick: There are one or two mat- 
2s which could be called proposals but for 
) lee are delaying your judgement that 
/jaey are definitive or that they are long 
rae or that they are viable? Are you that 
lose? 





Hon. Mr. Grossman: I couldn’t give you 
uidance on that. I don’t mean I won’t give 
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you guidance. I can’t really answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Renwick: I am not asking you to make 
a commitment. Does your sense tell you that 
within a week there will be a deal or no 
deal? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can’t tell you that 
either. I don’t know. The creditors will 
determine how long the discussions can 
go on. 

(Mr. Renwick: All right. Have you got any- 
body in OttawaP 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Tonight? No. 

Mr. Renwick: Nobody? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not tonight. 


Mr. Renwick: How are you participating 
fully in these discussions? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Equally, I should 
say, to my knowledge Massey doesn’t have 
anyone ‘in Ottawa tonight but there have 
been several times, as was the case in 
Chrysler, when a phone call has been made, 
there has been an appointment, and every- 
one goes. 

Mr. Renwick: Is there a room anywhere 
where representatives of the federal min- 
istry, your ministry and the company are 
sitting down together or have sat down to- 
gether recently over a period of time? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: An infinite number of 
times, 


Mr. Renwick: Is there a continuing body 
that is sitting, carrying through these dis- 
cussions face to face? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. 


Mr. Renwick: I don’t mean exactly this 
minute. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Nor is it a matter of 
three people agreeing to meet every day 
at noon or whatever, but it happens when 
there is a point in having it. Massey has 
gone away to consider what the govern- 
ments have said. Governments have gone 
away and then they meet again. 


Mr. Renwick: All right then, Let me ask 
you this question. 'Have you—you, not Herb 
Gray and not the company or anybody else 
—an ultimate contingency plan that will pre- 
vent the Ontario operations of Massey from 
going down the drain? Are you prepared, 
for example, to have legislation drafted for 
the appointment of a receiver and manager 
as an ultimate contingency plan to protect 
that Ontario operation? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will be _posi- 
tioned to take every needed action in the 
event no deal is made. 
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Mr. Renwick: I am asking you have you 
decided that if there is no such thing as a 
definitive, long range, viable plan and the 
natives get restless and the company ap- 
pears to be going, you will move to protect 
the Ontario assets and jobs, because that is 
where it will be? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can tell you, I can 
only answer that within the context of this, 
we are not going to make an investment 
that is unwise, but any wise move we can 
make, and I think there will be some 
options in the event the deal is not made, 
and if one of those options proves to be a 
viable one we will take that. We have an- 
ticipated what the options will be, so we 
have looked past the current deal and said: 
“Okay, what could happen in the event a 
deal isn’t made? How might we respond 
given these variables?” I can’t assure you 
that all of those would work out, but we 
will be positioned to respond. 


Mr. Renwick: I am asking a different 
question. If all of those things fail, are you 
prepared to tell this committee that the gov- 
ernment will have legislation, appoint a re- 
ceiver and manager for the Ontario assets of 
Massey-Ferguson to protect the jobs and 
whatever the procedures are that you would 
have to go through to do this? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If the company 
were to go into receivership, obviously the 
creditors would appoint a receiver. 


Mr. Renwick: Yes, but I am asking, are 
you prepared to pre-empt that right, as your 
government did years ago for Abitibi? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am not prepared 
to say that I will pre-empt that right, no. 


Mr. Renwick: So you are prepared to say 
if necessary you will simply let the business 
world take its ordinary course and not pro- 
tect those assets and jobs? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am not prepared 
to comment on what options we might exer- 


cise in the event the company goes into 
receivership. 


Mr. Renwick: You are not prepared to 
give that kind of undertakisg to the com- 


mittee, that you will protect those assets 
come hell or high water if all else fails? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, you cannot put 
those words in my mouth. 


Mr. Renwick: I am not trying to. I am 
asking if you are prepared ‘to make that 
commitment. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You can draw what- 
ever conclusions from what I can say to 
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you. I am not prepared to comment on 
what option we will exercise in the event 
the company goes into receivership. I can 
only say definitively that if those jobs can 
be saved they will be saved. 

Mr. Renwick: Those jobs can be saved if 
you have the will to save them, regardless. 
I am not talking about anything crazy at 
all. If you want to save those Ontario assets 
and those jobs and tur the company around, 
you can do it. That is not a problem. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Renwick, I can 
only put this proposition to you: An invest- 
ment of I don’t know how many billions 
would perhaps make a big difference to 
Chrysler and perhaps a big difference to 
Massey, and that is a totally unrelated 
option at the present time. 

Mr. Renwick: All right. Let me switch to 
another matter. You had said what distin- 
guished Chrysler from this was that you 
were involved fully in the discussions with 
respect to Chrysler but that you were not 
allowed in on the final decision-making. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, no, we chose not 
to participate. a 

Mr. Renwick: You chose not to partici- 
pate in the decision? . 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: In what they did. 
No, we didn’t agree with their decision. 

Interjection. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Well it’s a hell of a 
goal but it sure does. 

Mr. Renwick: Are you reserving that posi- 
tion here, not to participate? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Obviously, we reserve 
the right to make our own decision. 

Mr. Renwick: Do you expect to be called 
upon to make a decision reasonably soon? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can’t comment. I 
have been positioned to make a definitive 
decision for a month now. 

Mr. Renwick: What procedure will you 
follow when you are in a position to notify 
the House? | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Notify the Howe 
unless it is on a weekend as it was in the’ 
case of Chrysler. | 

Mr. Renwick: Will you notify immediately? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Absolutely. 

Mr. Renwick: Will you also notify the 
House immediately if there is a breakdown? 


10:40 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, well the point 
at which we shall notify the House will 



























depend on what we are allowed to do under 
the Securities Act. 


Mr. Renwick: What I am trying to get at 

is that you are somewhere between abso- 
lutely no proposal, just a bunch of guys 
‘sitting around talking about the dollars and 
fooling around with it, and a long-range, 
viable, definitive plan. You are somewhere 
in that ball park. Do you assess that as 
“yes, it is going to sort itself out” and “yes, 
we have some degree of confidence in this 
passive role we are playing’? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is not simply a 
‘passive role and it would be unfair for me 
to comment on whether I am confident it 
will work out or not. 


Mr. Renwick: On a vector scale of one 
to 10, where would you be? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Five. That was jocu- 
larly said. That was my way of saying— 


Mr. Renwick: You don’t have a scale. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: —I do not want to 
comment and it would be unfair for me to 
guess, although I would have a fairly edu- 
cated guess as to the outcome of the dis- 
cussions. I do not want to put it at one or 
on five or 10. 


_ Mr. Renwick: Would you agree that in 
not later than a week you will make a 
definitive statement in the House about 
where you stand at that time, and each 
week thereafter, until this thing is sorted 
out, rather than leave it to questions? 


| Hon. Mr. Grossman: I could report to the 
Fuouse, but it would hardly be much more 
definitive than we have been receiving. 









| Mr. Renwick: You certainly won’t be com- 
municative if it’s like this evening. 

| Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have to do what is 
vight and fair for the shareholders, the com- 
pany, the employees and the taxpayers. It is 
difficult, 


| Mr. Peterson: I don’t believe this commit- 


tee or this Legislature can function as a sur- 
rogate board of directors for that company. 
Some of the things I have heard just leave 
me speechless. 

| What concerns me more than anything 
else is the bail-out. It is such a hot potato 
Sr wants to touch it. The Hollinger 





gus bail-out is of very serious concern 
to me. I remember very distinctly quite a 
orilliant speech that Conrad Black made at 
McMaster talking about how proprietorship 
will save this country and how people— 
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Mr. Renwick: You should have read 
Stephen Lewis’s speech the same day when 
he got his doctorate. 


Mr. Peterson: Oh, I did. The Black speech 
was an interesting sort of neo-Conservative 
approach, talking about the new dynasties 
that are going to save the capitalist system. 
He also talked about, as I said, the joys of 
proprietorship, something he absolutely turn- 
ed around and negated in this act, because 
once the bailed out he ‘had no_ personal 
responsibility. It reverts back to Jim’s ques- 
tion and Bob’s question: Who owns the thing 
and who is responsible for it? 

It looks like we just have a bunch of cred- 
itors, trying to salvage their own behinds. 
They have all got involved through a variety 
of mistakes over a period of years and are 
in over their heads. But I don’t see that 
continuity. Mr. Rice is a relatively new player 
in the senior boardrooms. J don’t see the kind 
of commitment that assures me there is going 
to be anybody there to pick up the pieces. 
There is nothing more effective in life than 
a committed individual or a committed group 
wanting something, and this is why I look 
very seriously at that bail-out. 

I hope the pension commission does a very 
serious analysis of this. I would like the in- 
come tax people to look at the tax ramifica- 
tions—it is not particularly your jurisdiction, 
but you are involved in all of it—to make 
sure the taxpayers don’t end up carrying the 
can for the extrication of Argus from this 
situation. I felt a little bit confident at least 
that there was a ‘high degree of personal 
commitment as long as Black and his associ- 
ates were there. These are not stupid men. 
When they bail out, for, I suspect, more 
reasons than were stated in the newspapers, 
and we don’t have the kind of commitment 
to turn that company around, I see the 
prospects very frankly as kind of dismal at 
this point. I don’t know what the answer is, 
but I am sure these things concern you and 
I want to know how you react to that. I 
want to know how you view the Argus 
bail-out and what you plan to do about it. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: My main concern is 
really not in wreaking revenge or giving 
rewards to Conrad Black. As Minister of 
Industry and Tourism, I want to see if we 
can find—to use your words—a committed 
group to run the company and get a viable 
business proposition put together for the 
company. 

Mr. Peterson: There are a large number of 
people who think this company has to go 
through the wringer, it has to go into 
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receivership, we have to shake up the cred- 
itors, and they have to lose on it. The 
government should not have to lose on it. 
I can tell you this company is not going to 
die. Receivership is not the end of the com- 
pany by any stretch of the imagination. It 
just means presumably those: assets will go 
on the block and go at a bargain price to 
somebody who has the commitment or is 
prepared to run it. There is no guarantee 
they are going to save all 6,400 jobs. 

Mr. Renwick: The receiver-manager might 
come up with a long-range viable plan. 

Mr. Peterson: It might be the only way of 
salvaging our position here and coming out 
with a leaner and healthier company. May 
I ask you this? You alluded to this earlier. 
Are there a number of people who could 
possibly run it? Have you had negotiations 
with other machinery companies? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Since the issue came 
to the fore, we have gone out and contacted 
a number of people in the private sector to 
get a feel for the viability of those assets. 
This is similar to what we did with Chrys- 
ler, as a matter of fact. We canvassed the 
other companies— 

Mr. Makarchuk: What did your studies 
say? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: What we did in 
Chrysler, for example, was canvass Ford and 
GM to see what use they might make of 
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that plant, how many employees they might) 
pick up and so on, so we knew what ball 
park we were operating in, We did the 
same sort of thing here and we do have 
some understanding of the options in the 
event of a receivership situation. This is. 
what I was referring to at the opening of 
my remarks with Mr. Makarchuk. | 
I am somewhat confident that come what. 
may, because of the good work force and 
the good assets and the reputation of the 
name, the work force, at least in fairly sub-. 
stantial numbers if not total numbers, will 
be back at work there at some stage. That 
is, I hope and _ believe, the worst scenario | 
we are looking at. If I am right in saying’ 
that, it is more optimistic than I think most) 
people believe. 
Mr. Peterson: I have a fairly simple view) 
of these things. I believe individuals can | 
change these things around if you get the’ 
right committed individuals. It is really 
more important than the concept or even 
those assets sitting there, to put your faith | 
in the right people. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, I quite agree 
with you. 4 
Mr. Chairman: I think we have had a 
serious discussion, but if the members feel 
they want to go on with this next Tuesday) 
night, that is up to them. | 













The committee adjourned at 10:48 p.m. | 
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The committee met at 8:08 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


! 
| 
| -. ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
| qa (continued ) 

_ Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. We will revert to vote 2301. I believe 
_the minister was going to answer Mr. 
Cooke’s. remarks, and I think Mr. Mackenzie 
' wanted to ask a question. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I understand the minister 
‘is in the process of answering the comments 
of my colleague. I wonder whether he could 
include in his answer to him either an 
_answer to or some comment on the question 
that was asked in the House on Tuesday 
\concerning the flurry of activity that has 
resulted in a fair number of questions in my 
constituency office, including people holding 
\Stelco stock, as to what we know about it. 
Are we monitoring it here, unlike the Ot- 
tawa authorities, who apparently are not? 
Can any kind of commitment be given to 
assure that there is no danger or that no 
lind of takeover will be allowed that takes 
control of one of our success stories out of 
.this province? 





_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: The official monitor- 
ing body of record in this government is the 
Ontario Securities Commission. Because we 
are obviously concerned that it is one of On- 
tario’s best industries, we have been asking 
‘questions on an informal basis among the 
many contacts that my ministry people and 
T have. 

I must report that at present it does not 
appear to be a takeover situation. It appears 
‘to be investors from many different places 
seeing a good investment and just making 
a solid investment decision, I am fairly satis- 
fied with that, having asked a fair number 
jof questions of people who are in a position 
to give a fairly good judgement. 
| In any case, I can assure you, if a situ- 
‘ation were to arise which indicated that 
control of that company was going to leave 
this province, I would recommend direct 


‘| 
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action be taken by our government to 
ensure it did not happen. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Can the minister tell us 
whether it has been established if the trans- 
actions taking place are largely institutional 
but going out of this province, which still 
means some loss in dividends and so on? 
8:10 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can’t answer that 
definitely enough to give you a fair answer, 
except to say the questions we have been 
asking are pointed towards trying to ascer- 
tain whether control is leaving this country 
or a takeover bid is going on. We have been 
assured by fairly good sources that isn’t the 
case. 


Mr. Mackenzie: My concern is obvious. 
As you know, some two million shares were 
traded in four days and a fair number the 
previous week, and that amounts to about 
eight per cent of the stock. There are some 
analysts who say as little as 15 per cent 
could ‘buy control in that particular com- 
pany. I think that is the concern, given the 
fact that it is one of the success stories in 
the province. 

The federal authorities say, “We will 
worry about it at the point it looks like a 
takeover is there; then we will monitor it.” 
That comment drove me up the wall when 
I heard it. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, we are trying to 
keep a watch on it. Again, whatever ‘action 
is necessary to be taken to ensure that will 
not happen, I will certainly recommend to 
the government. I am fairly confident that 
will be acceptable. We are not going to lose 
Stelco. 


Mr. Makarchuk: As a_ supplementary: 
Exactly what would you do? You are making 
what are considered to be rather nice state- 
ments provided you are not faced with the 
possibility at this time of the need to act. 
However, when the time comes to act, 
exactly what course of action do you think 
your government would take? Are you going 
to go out on the market and buy a con- 
trolling interest in the company? Are you 
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going to ask the Foreign Investment Review 
Agency to move in and see if it is possible 
to stop the takeover from the point of view 
of using federal legislation? Exactly what 
action would you take, assuming there is a 


takeover bid? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is pointless and 
would cause erroneous headlines to ask that 
sort of question of me. 


Mr. Makarchuk: But it is just as pointless 
to make the statement here that you are 
going to do something when the situation 
comes up. Situations have developed in the 
past and ‘you did absolutely nothing. I have 
a fear that when the situation comes up, 
after the horse and the barn have been 
stolen, you will be looking for the bloody 
door to close it. That is the way you operate, 
based on your past record, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I had been inclined 
at first to respond at some length to— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Do it briefly and let’s hear 
what you are going to do. What would you 
doP 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have given ‘you my 
answer; you will have to be satisfied with it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You didn’t give any an- 
swer. You said you were going to do some- 
thing. Big deal! 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I had first contem- 
plated responding at some length to the com- 
ments made by Mr. Cooke last week. But I 
thought that to engage in a philosophical and 
oft-repeated argument between myself and 
Mr. Cooke on whether the Regina manifesto 
has a lot of relevance would not use the 
time of this committee terribly well. There- 
fore, in fairness to members of this commit- 
tee, my staff and my mental health, I thought 
I would try to restrain myself and not get 
involved in all that rhetoric. 

Suffice to say that I do take some objec- 
tion to some of the remarks made the other 
night. I have sat through five series of esti- 
mates in the two ministries I have had. This 
is my third presentation of these estimates. 

Mr. Nixon: Thank God it is the last, eh, 
Larry? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, with those critics 
around. We have had fairly constructive and 
sometimes very controversial discussions both 
in this ministry and in the other ministry I 
had. I do not think the remarks are fair or 
constructive, and I am not going to accept 
the kinds of remarks Mr. Cooke is making, 
that we don’t care about the unemployment 
problems; that we dont’ understand their 
social problems; that we don’t understand 
their personal problems and that we are un- 
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feeling about them. I think the programs are 
quite fair game, and we have been through 
them many times. 

What we are all here for is for people to 
analyse the programs we are into, to sug- 
gest they aren't going far enough and are 
not good enough. I must say I disagree with 
that on two counts: first, as a matter of cour- 
tesy and, second, because of the comments 
used, Those who have studied the record of 
this government can criticize us, and we are 
open to criticsm; that is what we are here 
for and that is what the system is here for 
in terms of policies. I just have to say I 
think it’s unfair and unwarranted to use the 
kind of extreme comments and statements 
Mr. Cooke used the other night, suggesting 


we don’t care about the problem. That is | 


just not fair. 
Mr. Laughren: Some of your remarks in 


the House have been downright sleazy in | 
the last couple of weeks. You are not the one | 


to tell Mr. Cooke that he is not saying nice 
things to you. Don’t give us that nonsense. 


Mr. Chairman: The minister has replied. 


Mr. Laughren: You have been setting up 


straw men and knocking them down. 


Mr. Riddell: Obviously labour doesn’t 


think they have the answers either. They 
wouldn’t let the leader of their party speak | 


on Saturday at the big rally. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The Liberals were notice- 
able by their absence. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It was a nonpartisan or- | 


ganization. 


Mr. Laughren: We are not impressed with | 


your response, 


Mr. Nixon: Let the president of the United | 


Automobile Workers speak for Massey. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We do a hell of a lot. 
better job than Argus. We show a lot more | 
social responsibility than Conrad Black or . 


E. P. Taylor or McDougald did. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Where's Mr. Peter- _ 


son? 


Mr. Nixon: He was here Thursday night. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: After the letters that 
were in the paper, I thought he would be 
around for sure. In any case, I can assure 
the members of the New Democratic Party — 
that they can call me sleazy or whatever 
they want, but tonight is not going to be 
one of those nights in which I am going to » 


get involved in name-calling. 


Mr. Laughren: You will decide when you | 
want to do the name-calling, but you don’t” 


want to do it tonight. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: I regret that in ques- 
tion period I did not roll over and play dead 
while you got all the rhetoric on the record. 

Mr. Laughren: You were the one who was 
engaging in rhetoric. You have started it off 
already. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am going to let all 
the rhetoric that you put on the record here 
in the estimates committee— 

Mr. Cooke: Your talk is cheap. That is 
why we don’t believe you have a great deal 
of concern for the unemployed. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: —stay on the record 


so that you can distribute it to your con- 


stituents and do what you want with it. 


Mr. Cooke: We will take out your inter- 
jections, though. 


-_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have some, but I 








hope at least from this side I can keep my 
remarks at a reasonably high level tonight 
in spite of what you are trying to do. 

Mr. Nixon: Here it is almost 8:20 and we 
have accomplished so much. 


Mr. Cooke: Does that comment mean you 


are taking the high road tonight too? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Just looking over 
what the critic said the other night, I think 
I will let it lie on the record there and speak 
for itself. I am not going to take the time 
of the committee to respond. 


Mr. Laughren: And that’s what you call 
the high road? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We can go to the 
votes. 


Mr. Nixon: I wonder if it would be con- 
sidered in order, Mr. Chairman, if we did 
question the minister a bit further about the 
Massey refinancing? Since our discussions 
last Thursday night, the minister has 
enunciated policy. Frankly, I thought he 
might have made a statement before orders 
of the day today, and I was rather disap- 
pointed he did not do so. 


Mr. Chairman: Are the committee mem- 
bers in agreement to go into the subject of 
Massey-Ferguson? Mr. Nixon would like, in 
view of recent developments, to get a little 
more explanation. 


Mr. Cooke: We were in the process of dis- 
cussing the minister's arrogance and lack of 
replies. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If you will just wait, 


_ I just want to get on the record, Mr. Chair- 


man, that at the conclusion of the proceed- 
ings the other night the third party critic, 
who now says it is arrogant not to reply, 
asked me if I would be kind enough to 


keep my remarks in reply short this evening 
in order that we could get on with the votes. 

Mr. Cocke: I said short; I didn’t say no 
reply at all. Let’s get serious. 

Mr. Laughren: 
again. 

Mr. Nixon: As the voice of moderation 
here this evening, I would like to ask the 
minister if he has committed Ontario to a 
guarantee of $50 million in support of 
Massey as is rumoured, or can he give us 
something more specific about that? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can’t say anything 
more specific. The federal government and 
ourselves have been talking about the 
amount with respective investors and the 
amount has not been firmed up. 

8:20 p.m. 

Mr. Nixon: Is it possible that if Argus Cor- 
poration decided to re-enter its active posi- 
tion, vis-a-vis Massey, it would have the ad- 
vantage of the guarantee that has been an- 
nounced by the two ministers? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t see them on 
the horizon at the moment and they aren’t 
one of the parties within the discussions 
going on at the present time. I would think 
what would have to happen is the current 
discussions would have to conclude and con- 
clude unsuccessfully before an offer from 
Argus would be entertained. 


Mr. Nixon: I understand that the federal 
minister, in response to a question, has said 
that no bank which would be taking part in 
the refinancing would be eligible for any 
part of the guarantee. I am sure he is talk- 
ing about only one bank. Would the min- 
ister confirm that? 


There you go, starting 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would say that 
basically our support is pointed towards get- 
ting an operator for the company, someone 
who knows the business and is an entre- 
preneur, to take over the business, rather 
than just encouraging a bunch of financing 
to come into place. If it might be helpful 
to the committee—I don’t know if you have 
seen the Massey-Ferguson statement which 
they issued around four or five o‘clock— 


Mr. Nixon: I have not. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: —I might read it to 


the committee, which will be helpful to 
them. 


Mr. Hall: The whole statement? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is just a few para- 
graphs. 

Mr. Hall: A brief statement, not the finan- 
cial statement? 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. That would be 
brief too. This is the statement issued by 
Massey-Ferguson late this afternoon: 

“Massey-Ferguson Limited reacted with 
very great satisfaction to the joint announce- 
ment of the governments of Canada and On- 
tario that they ‘are prepared to guarantee 
the capital risk of a portion of the new 
equity investment’ in the company from the 
private sector ‘providing various conditions 
are met including a satisfactory degree of 
co-operation from existing lenders. 

“The company’s refinancing plan comprises 
a total package of $700 million Canadian of 
preferred and common shares, of which $200 
million is proposed as equity shares carrying 
governments’ guarantee as to a substantial 
portion, $150 million as convertible prefer- 
red shares to be purchased by the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce and $350 mil- 
Jion as an underwritten public issue of con- 
vertible preferred shares guaranteed by other 
company lenders, of which the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce will undertake 
to purchase any unsold balance of shares 
up to $150 million. 

“The major participation of the Canadian 
sector should provide a strong incentive to 
other lenders around the world to lend their 
support to enable this package to be realized. 

“The package would entail the infusion of 
$425 million of new funds and the conversion 
of $275 million of existing debts. 

“This action by the two governments is 
a crucial first step which will now allow 
the company and the company’s financial ad- 
visers to press ahead with negotiations with 
its principal lenders and prospective in- 
vestors.” 

Mr. Hall: Supplementary, Mr. Minister, to 
Mr. Nixon’s questions: This may be going 
over old information but it might help me 
at any rate. Is control of Massey-Ferguson 
now Canadian? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The control is now 
Canadian. 

Mr. Hall: Are you aware of any potential 
applications to the Foreign Investment Re- 
view Agency which would, in terms of the 


reinvestment program, change those circum- 
stances? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. 

Mr. Hall: Would any agreement that you 
had to put forth make that an impossibility? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am not sure I un- 
derstand what you are driving at. 


Mr. Hall: I refer to the kind of conditions 
you are attaching to the guarantee levels 
that you and Mr. Gray are involved in. 


Clearly, for the investment in new shares 
that you would be guaranteeing, you would 
make it one condition that they would not 
be foreign-owned shares. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Canadian equity is a 
condition of the deal. 

Mr. Nixon: Will the guarantee be applied 
across the board to anybody purchasing 
shares at the time the agreement is entered 
into? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Again. I have to be 
careful not to give false impressions here, To 
use Massey’s statement, the purpose of the 
government's guarantee as to a_ substantial 
portion of the $200 million of equity shares 
was to lever specific private investors who 
would come in and take over, and one would 
manage the company. That is the purpose of 
the government participation. 

Mr. Nixon: In other words, you are select- 
ing a group which may, because of the guar- 
antee, come into the thing with sufficient 
thrust to take over the management. In other 
words, you are buying the management of 
Massey for a group that remains unknown. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I wouldn’t say we 
are selecting a group. There are some groups 
out there and a satisfactory group coming in 
would be eligible to have us participate. 

Mr. Hall: To put it another way, Mr. 
Minister, are you helping a large company 
to gain control of Massey-Ferguson. with 
government backing. A specific group? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not necessarily. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Supplementary to that: 
Which group issued the statement? In. other 
words, there is nobody in charge of Massey. 

Mr. Nixon: Oh yes, they have a president. 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: Mr. Rice— 

Mr. Makarchuk: Was the statement then 
issued by Mr. Rice? 

Hion. Mr. Grossman: It was issued by 
Massey-Ferguson. 

Mr. Makarchuk: By which group of direc- 
tors or executive committee was it issued? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: There is a corporate 
entity called Massey-Ferguson. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I realize there is a cor- 
porate entity, but it has no directors and it 
has— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It has directors. 

Mr. Makarchuk: The remaining directors, 
is that the understanding? The Argus direc- 
tors have all resigned. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Makarchuk, I 
can’t look behind the press release. I can 
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only tell you it is a press release officially 
issued by Massey-Ferguson Limited. 

Mr. Makarchuk: One of your concerns 
was to hold the company a while ago. 1 
presume, now they are issuing a press re- 
lease, that somebody has some control over 
the company. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think it is safe to 
say the executive committee, headed by Mr. 
Rice, is running the company. 

Mr. Hall: Do those shares that Argus 
turned over to the pension fund represent 
a controlling block? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: They are essentially 
not being voted as a common block exercis- 
ing effective control of the company. The 
company, because of the particular situation 
in which it finds itself, is operating under a 
board of directors essentially appointed by 
the bank. 


Mr. Hall: That may be, but shares are still 
shares and directors can be changed and 
voting blocks still represent votes. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: They sit there at the 
shareholders’ meeting in November or De- 
cember, at which time there may be some 
changes. 


Mr. Hall: They have made some director 
changes already, which obviously came about 
by strength relative to the votes held. Those 
new people on the board didn’t just ask to 
be put on. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can only report to 
you that everyone involved in the negoti- 
ations is satisfied that Victor Rice is acting 
en behalf of and with the consent of the 
shareholders of the company. If that were 
not the case, then there are adequate provi- 
sions in the securities legislation. 


Mr. Hall: Does he have proxies for those 
pensicn fund votes? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: He has the support of 
the executive committee of the board which 
is acting on behalf of the shareholders. There 
are provisions in the securities legislation— 
8:30 p.m. 

Mr. Cooke: Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Hall: I just want to complete, Mr. 
Cooke. You said “not necessarily” when you 
talked about a specific investor. But what do 

you mean by “not necessarily”? Do you mean 
there is a far-out chance the public will take 
up stock? Surely you are working towards a 
goal. 

| Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Hall, let me say 
I gave that answer simply to keep our options 
/open, because we are trying to keep our 
options open. 


Mr. Hall: You are saying you really don’t 
know at this time. Is this what you are 
saying? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are working in 
a pretty clear direction, but we don’t want to 
get ourselves locked into a position that 
harms our ability to negotiate as time goes 
on. . 

Mr. Hall: It seems to me to be rather a 
risky business to help a large company gain 
control with government backing. It has posi- 
tive advantages, I suppose, but it seems to me 
there might be downside risks as well. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let us try to put it 
in some perspective. Massey is trying to find 
some financing to reinvigorate the company, 
and it obviously needs management, It also 
needs the co-operation of its banks, creditors 
and suppliers. To do that, it is seeking a new 
player, as it were, a new major investor. 
Major investors are obviously concerned 
about the downside risks and, in order to 
facilitate the securing of those jobs and an 
adequate package being built, the govern- 
ments are saying they are willing to partici- 
pate in this way. It is becoming apparent 
that this may be one of the keys to making 
it happen. That is the sum and substance of 
where we are at. 

Mr. Nixon: May I just complete my ques- 
tioning? The major investor is going to have 
the advantage of your guarantee? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: May have the advan- 
tage of my guarantee. 


Mr. Nixon: And the major investor exists 
as a corporate entity known to you at this 
time? . 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can’t say for sure 
that we know who it is going to be. 

Mr. Nixon: So the guarantee is not intend- 
ed to persuade Canadian investors, let’s say 
small investors, to say, “Well, the big guys 
are moving in their capital. The poor old 
bank is going in with $150 million and has 
to guarantee an additional $150 million.” The 
minister certainly did a great job with the 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. I 
congratulate him. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Listen, if you are up to 
your neck to the tune of $400 million, you 
don’t need— 


Mr. Nixon: All right, they are going in for 
another $300 million. It seems to me if a 
group is going to go in to take over manage- 
ment—we recall what happened when Argus 
went in there to take over management and 
the management immediately directed the 
payment of dividends. Thank God, at least 
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in these circumstances this may not happen 
this time, but the people who manage have 
a certain inherent benefit. 

The guarantee may be applied to, let’s say, 
a larger number of smaller and more general 
investors who do not have as their aim the 
takeover of management and the election of 
themselves to $150,000 management jobs. 
Why can’t you guarantee the investment of 
smaller Canadian investors and use that as 
the lever you are talking about to pursuade 
another corporate group to come in with a 
significant unguaranteed investment that 
would carry with it the responsibility of 
managing the affairs of the company and 
also the perquisites? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: All those things are 
still options. I have simply pointed out the 
main thrust behind us in developing this 
approach at the federal-provincial level, 
which was to do what was necessary to lever 
a new company, a new series of entre- 
preneurs, to come in and run the company. I 
can't say this is going to be generally open 
to the public or that it is not. You will 
notice it refers to $200 million, of which a 
substantial portion carries a government 
guarantee. 


Mr. Nixon: Yes, but it says $200 million 
carrying a government guarantee as to a 
substantial portion. What does that mean? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It means not all the 
$200 million. 

Mr. Nixon: Is anything definite in this? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. Not at present. 


Mr. Nixon: Is it possible that Massey- 
Ferguson could be persuaded to issue a new 
class of share that would be nonvoting but 
would carry the guarantee? We would then 
leave the responsibility of management to 
these big boys we want to lever or entice 
into investment, subject of course to the ac- 
ceptance of their management goals and 
packages? 

So a Canadian with a few hundred or a 
few thousand dollars can say, “I am going to 
buy Massey-Ferguson because I believe the 
company is going to be okay and I cannot 
lose anything more than interest on that 
money because, if it goes bad, Mr. Grossman 
is going to pay what I paid for. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, and I do want 
to say this, the object of the exercise is to 
do something more than just subsidize the 
raising of a whole lot of money out there 
because—and I am sure you will agree with 
this—we do not want a situation in which 
we are encouraging a lot of small investors 
to come in because we are helping them get 


in, as would be the case with a small busi- 
ness development corporation setup, which is 
what the SBDCs do. That is not the point— 
that is the message I was trying to convey 
earlier—of developing this sort of approach, 


Mr. Nixon: You ought to use it to select 
the management. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would come at it 
the other way, to assist Massey-Ferguson in 
trying to get the proper people to come in 
with them. You may not see the difference 
there. I should add that the statement 
Massey-Ferguson is making is nothing more 
and nothing less than Massey-Ferguson 
meeting its requirement under both the 
Canadian and American securities legislation 
to update its shareholders on the current 
situation. 


Mr. Nixon: Whatever you do with this, 
the holders of the former Argus 16 per cent, 
and it seems to me these will be the trustees — 
of the company pension plan, are going to | 
be in a very strong position. | 

Hon. Mr. ‘Grossman: Not necessarily. 


Mr, Nixon: Why not? I mean you are 
diluting the stock to some extent, but they 
are still going to be in a very strong position / 
to mame the board of directors. Have you | 
any objection to that? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I really cannot | 
comment on the conclusions you are draw- | 
ing. 

Mr. Nixon: That is wild; this thing is 
really wild. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is very complex. | 
The situation is still very fluid, There are 
substantial discussions going on. Our pro- | 
posal was meant to aid those discussions. | 
The report you have in front of you is 
Massey-Ferguson’s requirement under the 
Ontario Securities Commission, but it remains 
a very complex situation because of the 
numbers of components that are necessary to 
come in: all of the banks, not just one bank; 
the number of creditors; obviously the share- 
holders, in large blocks and the minority 
shareholders have to be taken into account; 
some foreign holdings and how they are 
secured. It is a very complex negotiation. 


Mr. Nixon: This is a little bit of a side 
issue, but did your staff inform the securities 
commission or advise them they should sus- — 
pend trading on Monday pending your two- | 
paragraph announcement? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We did not ask the | 
securities commission to issue a cease trad- | 
ing order. The securities commission, hear-_ 
ing, understanding and being informed 
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there was a statement pending, confirmed 
that statements were being drafted and, 
therefore, they decided to suspend. 


Mr. Hall: You did not tell them you were 


| issuing a statement? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: They were informed 


| that a statement was being drafted. 


i 


) “They 


Mr. Hall: You are using words; you say, 
were informed.” Did you inform 


| them? 


| 
| 





the course 
| Bank 
_people we have to persuade to go easy for a 
‘few weeks? 





Hon. Mr. Grossman: I believe the federal 
government did. 


Mr. Hall: One of the players in the state- 


| ment informed them. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The federal govern- 
ment did. They called to confirm that with 
us; they suspended trading. 


- Mr. Nixon: I just want to confirm some- 


‘thing I asked as a supplementary during 
question period about the deadline at the 


end of the month. Is the Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce really operative through 
in that deadline, or is the 
of South Argentina, and so on, the 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There are in excess 
of 250 creditors, mostly banks. 


Mr. Hall: What is the offshore debt? 
§:40 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: There are 250 
banks and the financing and _ banking 


arrangements are terribly complex out there. 
Therefore, it would really be difficult to say 


{ 
definitively that a given day is the operative 
‘day. I cannot predict the responses of the 


‘banks through their complex arrangements 
‘out there. Presumably these kinds of state- 
ments will avert any unusual reactions. 

Mr. Nixon: Do you have a contingency 
plan in the event that some of those banks 
ymight not be sufficiently impressed with the 
fact that Ontario is prepared to guarantee to 
‘the extent of mavbe $50 million or what- 
lever unknown figure, but probably $50 mil- 
lion and no more? Do you have a contin- 
gency plan in the event those people start 
pg the debt and saying, “We do not 
think that is good enough”? In that con- 
Mection, what is the offshore debt that we 
have to deal with?, 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: 
was your last question? 





I am sorry, what 


| Mr. Nixon: What is the debt outside of 
\Canada?P 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Offshore, it is in 


excess of $1 billion. 





Mr. Nixon: What if those people are not 
sufficiently impressed with that statement 
and they say, “We are going to call this”? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: This has been the 
situation for some time. 

Mr. Nixon: Do you have a contingency 
plan? 

Hen. Mr. Grossman: We have planned 
all sorts of options. We have all sorts of 
options in mind. 

Mr. Nixon: Plan B. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: By now, we have 
plan R or S. 
Mr. Cooke: I just want to ask a couple 


of questions and then Mr. Makarchuk wants 
to ask a few questions. 

First, there was a statment in the Globe 
and Mail today that Mr. Gray would not be 
against the idea of Argus participating in 
the refinancing package. What is the minis- 
ter’s position on that? 

Hion. Mr. Grossman: If the current nego- 
tiations do not prove successful and Argus 
wants to come in, we will listen to it. 

Mr. Cooke: If the current negotiations do 
not prove successful; in other words, if the 
companies you are looking at that are think- 
ing of controlling don’t work out, you would 
not be averse to the idea of Argus coming 
back in and taking control. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am not going to 
allow you to put those words in my mouth. 
tT am just telling you that if Argus wants to 
come in and make a proposal, we will listen 
to them. 

Mr. Cooke: I am surprised, though, espe- 
cially when you showed— 

Mr. Nixon: Does he have to come in on 
his knees? 

Mr. Cooke: I am surprised you would not 
take a firmer position that you do not want 
them back— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: With David Peterson. 
If you can get Peterson to come— 

Mr. Makarchuk: Can you get Peterson 
first, though? 

Mr. Bounsall: Can I ask the question 
another way? Does it make any difference to 
you whether or not Argus is involved? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: From my standpoint, 
I want the best management and financial 
arrangement possible. 

Mr. Cooke: I hope you do not have too 
much confidence in Argus’ management after 
they did what they did to the company. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We were extremely 
disappointed at what they did. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: When did you get dis- 
appointed? Were you disappointed about five 
or six years ago? 

Mr. Nixon: That is when they did the 
damage. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I do not quite recall 
Mr. Makarchuk standing up in the House 
five or six years ago complaining about 
Argus, ; 

Mr. Bounsall: He predated you. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I did. As a matter of fact I 
could probably find you the first— 

- Hon. Mr. Grossman: You wanted us to buy 
Massey-Ferguson five or six years ago? 


Mr. Nixon: What disappointed you? Was 
it their contribution to the sloughing off of 
the shares? Is that what disappointed you? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I guess the timing of 
it, the way it was handled. 


Mr. Nixon: That sounds like ministerial 
sensitivity rather than hard-headed judge- 
ment. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, That is hard- 
headed judgement as a result of a bunch of 
people who spent a heck of a long time 
working on what they believe to he a serious 
effort, and then the day before it was about 
to be considered by the federal cabinet, the 
people with whom we had spent a hell of a 
lot of time suddenly bailed out. 


Mr. Cooke: Why would you not say, as 
one of the conditions of your coming in and 
guaranteeing, whether it be $50 million 
worth or whatever amount of shares it is 
going to be, that you hhave had it with Argus? 
Why wouldn’t you say they have milked the 
company, they did not do a good job of 
managing it and in the interest of the com- 
pany and of the people who work for it you 
just do not want to be involved, it has to 
be someone else. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I just think the res- 
ponsible thing to do at this stage is to keep 
every single option open. I would think it 
would be unlikely that Argus would be back 
to see us, and after the experience we had, 
I would not be expecting an arrangement to 
be worked out, which would he satisfactory 
to us. 

I have to tell you, if we are to be respon- 
sible in this—I know it is attractive to try to 
set up a headline saying we would consider 
Argus once again, and I am not saying that— 
if they want to make us a proposal, I think 
we are obliged to listen to them. I have been 
quite honest. The way they handled it was 
irritating and wrong and— 


Mr. Cooke: But you may give them another 
shot at it. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You are not going to 
get me to say I may give them another shot. 
I wonder what you would say, for example, 
if there were no other Canadian purchasers, 
if the current negotiations did not pan out 
and we were faced with John Deere from 
the US—which is not an option, let me make 
that clear—coming in and buying up the 
company. Would you prefer we sell it to a 
multinational company or at least have the 
courtesy to listen to a revamped offer? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Why don’t you take it 
over yourself and operate it? 

Mr. Cooke: Mr. Gray seemed to rule out 
the possibility of government taking direct 
equity, at least in the statements in the 
press. You seem to lezve that option open. 
At what stage will that be a serious option 
for the government? Is that the last resort? 
Why not look at that as one of the better 
alternatives? 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: You may think it is 
a viable alternative for the government to 
take over and run the company but— 


Mr. Cooke: If you take equity control then 
you can appoint people to the board of 
directors as we have done with other crown 
corporations. De Havilland is a good example. 
Why can’t that happen with Massey- 
Ferguson? I think I would have more faith 
even in you and your government appointing 
the board of directors than Argus. Well, no, 
that might be going out on the limb a little 
bit, but at least we would be able to ask 
questions. What is your problem with look- 
ing at government taking equity and control? 
What is the problem with that? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The thing we are con- _ 
sidering right now is that substantial negotia- 
tions are going on, which is a far preferable 
option, to use David Peterson’s words, to 
having us sit around this table as a surrogate 
board of directors for Massey-Ferguson. 


Mr. Cooke: No, I do not think that is what 
We are saying. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Sure it is. 

Mr. Cooke: No, it is not. You are not going 
to be appointing MPPs to the board of direc- 
tors of Massey-Ferguson. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You better believe it. 

Mr. Cooke: Maybe defeated ones. 


Mr. Bounsall: There will be a few available 
after the next election. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, maybe after the 
next election. Marvin Shore could be the re- 
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ceiver. He would get a lot of support around 
here. 


Mr. Hall: Has he sent a letter to you asking 
for the job already? 


Mr. Bounsall: I would like to ask one ques- 
tion on the Argus side of things. You are very 
negative at the moment about Argus coming 

back in, or pessimistic about its being in- 
volved. Surely, if I get your vibes—maybe 
you did not say it in as clear cut a way as 
that—are we not back dealing, in some very 
near future, with Argus anyway. 

The Pension Commission of Ontario is very 
sensitive about what affects pension plans and 
this donation by Argus to the workers’ pen- 
sion plan, when looked at from a financial 

point of view, would be totally unacceptable. 
That so-called gift will be turned right back 
as being unacceptable in terms of the workers’ 
pension plan. So this is just a short-term ap- 
pearance of handing over something by 
Argus which it knows and you know—or have 

a fair feeling—is going to be tossed right back 
at it. So we are really still dealing with 
_Argus—not at the moment, but we are cer- 
tainly going to be soon. 
| Hon. Mr. Grossman: I may find the pro- 
posal made by Argus totally unacceptable. I 
would certainly look upon any _ proposal 





| brought by Argus with some degree of sus- 


_picion in view of what went on. I want to 
clarify that for you. 


Mr. Bounsall: But isn’t that really what 
_ went on? All they are doing is staying out of 
the picture for just long enough for the 
Pension Committee of Ontario to say, “No, 
| we are not going to accept that rotten gift 
on behalf of the pension plan of the workers 
of Ontario. You cannot do it to that pension 
plan.” And Argus is back with it again. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The fact remains that 
_ the government’s involvement will ensure that 
_we will dictate the conditions under which 
our equity guarantee will come into place. So 
_we do have some control over that situation. 
, All I am saying is that, in fairness, both 
governments have to listen to any offer 
brought. I do not expect to see any offer by 
_Argus. I would be highly surprised if any 
/ offer came in and it could well be that we 
/ would find any offer unacceptable. 

| 8:50 p.m. 


Mr. Cooke: Just let me ask one final ques- 
tion. Before you issued yesterday’s statement, 
[en must have developed over the last few 

weeks some very clear ideas in your mind 
-as to where you wanted this corporation to 
go. I’m referring to protection of the present 
jobs, expansion, and what types of things you 
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want them to go into in Ontario. What kind 
of demands are you making on the corpora- 
tionP When you talk about ‘co-operation, job 
guarantees and other guarantees, what types 
of guarantees are you looking at? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I cannot be specific 
on that except to say that the kinds of guar- 
antees we are looking at are to ensure that 
all of their R and D occurs in Canada, that 
any future new facilities be built in Canada 
and that the jobs be maintained in Canada. 


Mr. Cooke: There was talk about a diesel 
engine plant possibly locating at the Chrys- 
ler engine plant in Windsor. Is the minister 
aware there is a company from Ohio—Cum- 
mins, I believe it is—that is now looking at 
that engine plant? Wouldn’t he feel it would 
be preferable for Massey—which we hope 
after this is all settled will be a stable com- 
pany, Canadian-owned if not government-con- 
trolled—to be building the engines in the 
Chrysler engine plant in Windsor rather than 
having another foreign subsidiary building 
those engines? If he agrees with that, is there 
any way the process can be speeded up so 
we know what is going to happen with Mas- 
sey and they can make those kinds of com- 
mitments at that plant as part of the overall 
refinancing package? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The answer is that 
we are trying to move the Massey discus- 
sions along as quickly as possible. Massey, 
the federal government and ourselves are 
very aware of the potential for that facility 
in Windsor and the diesel opportunities. If 
that can be accomplished, it will be accom- 
plished. If it cannot be accomplished, I am 
pleased to learn you will accept some multi- 
national investment in a diesel engine plant. 

Mr. Cooke: I didn’t say that. I was saying 
that I would prefer to have a Canadian cor- 
poration. Did I not say that? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Would you care to 
declare yourself? Would you be happy to 
accept foreign investment? 

Mr. Cooke: I spoke to the mayor yester- 
day about it and I said I would prefer to 
have Massey-Ferguson building those diesel 
engines in Windsor. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: But you would accept 
multinational investment? 

Mr. Cooke: Chrysler has to get diesel en- 
gines some place. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You can say it; it is 
okay. You can say the word “yes” and answer 
you would accept it. 

Mr. Laughren: There you go setting up 
your straw man again. It’s an old trick of 
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yours. You only igive us an acceptable alter- 
native. That is all you give us. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Here comes Tug Mc- 
Graw. Why don’t you let your starting pitcher 
try to answer the question. 

Mr. Cooke: I answered the question. 

Mr. Laughren: The minister did not reply 
to his leadoff. 

Mr. Cooke: I answered the question. I said 
to you that Massey-Ferguson should be build- 
ing those engines and J think Massey-Fergu- 
son should be controlled by the government. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman [I just asked if you 
were prepared, as a last resort, to accept 
multinational investment in building diesel 
engines in that plant. 

Mr. Cooke: If you are not willing to give 
the alternative because of the government 
strategy you have, we have absolutely no 
alternative in this province. That is the prob- 
lem. The problem is that you give us no 
alternative but to accept foreign investment. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Of course, we do not 
give you any alternative. So the answer is, 
yes, you would accept it? 

Mr. Cooke: The alternative is that if you 
showed some leadership in providing— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You do not have the 
courage to say yes, do you? 

Mr. Cooke: You do not have the courage 
to deal with the problems. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is not the point. 
At least your colleague next to you, to give 
him his due, had the courage last year to 
stand up and ask if I would ensure that 
Windsor got its fair share of, to use his code 
word for multinational investment, offshore 
investment for his constituents in Windsor. 
At least he had the courage to do that and 
I applaud him for it, You will not even say 
yes. 

Mr. Cooke: That is like saying to workers, 
“Do you want unemployment or do you want 
jobs?” That is the kind of position you put 
workers into in this province. You say, “If 
you want a job you get it in foreign invest- 
ment; if you do not want a job then blame 
your union,” as you said today, and use a 
bunch of other excuses. If you had a proper 
industrial strategy in this province—and' obvi- 
ously you must find it difficult to respond to 
our industrial strategy because you did not 
even bother trying today—we would not have 


to make the choice of no jobs or foreign 
investment. 


Mr. Makarchuk: On the same point as 


raised by Mr. Cooke, you have to take into 
account that if you establish a non-Canadian 
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company’s diesel engine plant, you jeopardize 
the possibility of a Canadian company some- 
where down the line being able to establish 
its own diesel plant. That is where the prob- 
lem comes in. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Did I hear you say 
we should leave it empty? 

Mr. Makarchuk: Let me finish. If you were 
aggressively pursuing that diesel plant with 
Massey-Ferguson which Massey officials, inci- 
dentally, said you were not, I want to make 
that clear, then perhaps we would have had 
that diesel plant operating now in Canada, 
in which case Cummins would not be so 
anxious to come into a market that was 
saturated. That is where the problem comes 
in. Again, it is the same situation where after 
the horse and barn are stolen, you are trying 
to find the door to close it. 

Of course you put it down in a very sim- 
plistic way and say, “Are you going to take 
this as a last resort?” We have taken a lot of 
things as a last resort and we are finding out 
that those chickens are coming home to roost 


right now because what started out as a 


manufacturing plant became an _ assembly 


plant, became a bloody warehouse and noth- 


ing else developed. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order: I think they have got enough to mail 
to their constituents. Can we get on with the 
estimates? 

Mr. Eakins: Mr, Chairman, I understand 
the estimates end tomorrow at noon or at 
12:30 p.m., is that correct? I think we should 
be moving along because these estimates 
affect all people in all parts of Ontario. 

Mr. Chairman: I think there has been quite 
a discussion on this. I realize it is a serious 
problem. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I want five minutes, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Eakins: If you want to have a special 
debate on Massey, then you can have it. I 
think we should move on. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They asked to open the 
subject, we did not, and now they are com- 
plaining about the fact that it is open. They 
want to suck and whistle at the same time. 


Mr. Eakins: You asked to open it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I think it is reasonably 
fair that all members who wish to participate 
should be allowed to participate. It is not 
only common courtesy, but it is a sort of 
humane thing to do. 


Mr. Eakins: It is not a special debate, 
though. We are doing the estimates of the 
whole ministry. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: The people in Brant 
county will be interested to know that the 
Liberals do not want to discuss Massey- 
Ferguson. 


Mr. Hall: You said enough the other night. 


Mr. Cooke: Mr. Nixon spoke the other 
night and he spoke tonight too. 


Mr. Chairman: You had an hour and we 
went 15 minutes over the other day. Now you 
have had almost an hour again. There is an 
hour and a half left tonight in these estimates 
and two and a half hours tomorrow. It is up 
to you to do whatever you want, but, on the 
other hand, if you don’t get time to go 
through the estimates, don’t blame me for it. 

Mr. Di Santo: Be tough, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I will limit myself to five 
minutes. 


Mr. Chairman: All right, five minutes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I want to ask the minister 
if he will get some type of enforceable written 
agreement from Massey-Ferguson to ensure 
that future investment, either in the diesel 
plant or in the axle and transmission plant, 
will take place in Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will get the firm- 
est commitments that we can negotiate. 

May I ask you the name of the person at 
Massey-Ferguson who told you we had not 
been aggressively pursuing this? 

Mr. Makarchuk: I think it was the vice- 
president, Brian Long. 


Mr. Nixon: How do you spell that name? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Getting back to that point, 
just exactly what does that mean, Mr. 
Minister? What assurance do you have? The 
fact is you do not really have any kind of 

control over the company whatsoever. If the 

shareholders want to move, or the board of 
directors decides to build a plant some place, 
there is really nothing you can legally do to 
stop them outside of passing special legisla- 
tion in this House. Before we have the horse 
and barn being stolen, can you tell this com- 
mittee what agreements you have that are 
binding on the company to ensure that future 
investment does take place in Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have no deal yet. 
Iccannot have any commitments yet, can I? 
Mr. Makarchuk: When you are going into 
the deal, do we have a commitment from you 
that you will ensure you have that kind of 
binding commitment on the corporation so 
we will have that investment? 

9 p.m. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: You have been sitting 
through many days of these discussions. 





Mr. Makarchuk: I realize that. Let us deal 
with the question I am asking you. Are you 
going to have a commitment? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The various items we 
are trying to obtain are under discussion. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If you had any backbone, 
you would have taken over that company, 
which was available to you, and where the 
company executives said you could have 
written your own ticket. Once you had con- 
trol, you could have ensured that investment 
would have occurred in Ontario because you 
were putting your money into it. 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: What would you have 
paid to take over the company? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I would have been pre- 
pared to put in that $200 million in one way 
or another. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Would you be pre- 
pared to put in $700 million? 


Mr. Makarchuk: We would not have to do 
it 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I want to know how 
far you are prepared to go to acquire owner- 
ship. 

Mr. Makarchuk: According to Massey 
officials, it was quite possible with the $200 
million package not only to resurrect the 
company and put it on a sound financial basis 
but also to have control of the corporation. 
Now you are finding yourself in the position 
where you are going to tie yourself up. You 
will still make a commitment and you may 
have to put out the money and, in return, 
you do not have any guarantee that future 
investment or future jobs will be right here 
in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr, Makarchuk, do 
you believe that company could have been 
purchased for $200 million? 


Myr. Makarchuk: No, it could have been 
purchased for $63 million, but you would 
have to put up $600 million the next day. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Are you prepared to 
have the government do that? Are you sug- 
gesting the government should put up $623 
million? 

Mr. Makarchuk: No, I am _ suggesting 
what was pointed out to us was a package 
of $200 million plus the banks who are in 
up to their necks to the tune of $400 mil- 
lion. They will do a pretty quick dance to 
preserve that $400 million, which was all 
secured, of course. Among the various other 
agencies the package could have been put 
together. This was not our statement. This 
statement came from Massey. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: You started this latest 
harangue by suggesting we should have 
gone in and bought the company. I just 
want to know how much money you would 
be willing for us to pay for it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am starting the latest 
harangue and we have two and a _ half 
minutes left. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You are trying to 
avoid being specific. 

Mr. Makarchuk: The latest harangue is 
on the basis that you have no commitment 
at this time that the engine or transmission 
plants will be located in Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have no commit- 
ment but they have no money from us 
either. 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right. Then are you 
going to state categorically here that when 
they get the money from you, you will have 
a binding agreement that those plants, when 
and if they are built, will be built in 
Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am not going to 
add and cannot add anything to what I 
have said 15 times in the last few days. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay, Mr. Chairman. 


On vote 2301, 
program: 


ministry administration 


Mr. Chairman: Does item 1 carry? 

Mr. J. Johnson: Carried. 

Mr. Nixon: Hey, hey. 

Mr. Cooke: I think we are obviously going 
to have a discussion on various items and 
forget the votes. We have only a few hours 
left. 

Eon. Mr. Grossman: Why don’t you let 
the chairman run the committee? 

Mr. Cooke: I was only making a sug- 
gestion. 

Items 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 

On item 5, information services: 

Mr. Nixon: How much of that vote is for 
the advertising campaign we hear of from 
time to time, Mr. Minister—the one where 
your name appears above Bill Davis? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am not sure. 
Which one are you talking about, quite 
seriously 

Mr. Nixon: 
package. 


Let us take them as a 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In our laws we have 
to figure out which ones. The Shop Cana- 
dian ads are in the industry vote. The tour- 
ism ads have already been passed. 


Mr. Nixon: All right, in general terms 
can I ask the minister if he and his staff 
reviewed the famous Robert Macauley ad- 
vertising program, which was probably the 
definitive ministerial intrusion for the use of 
public funds into this kind of campaign? I 
think he even used the same _ phrases— 
“Where quality and price compare, buy 
Ontario.” They had to amend that and go 
around and change all the billboards to 
“Buy Canada.” 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: 
that mistake. 

Mr. Hall: Going back for a moment to 
the organization chart, I notice at the pres- 
ent time there is a vacancy. While I 
haven’t compared the estimates with a 
year ago, I had the feeling there is a fre- 
quent change of personnel in the different 


We didn’t make 


offices in your ministry. This disturbs me 


because I have to wonder why it occurs. 


It must be either for a good reason or a 
bad reason. It presents a problem, it seems — 


to me, for anybody to get a full grasp 


of what his job tis and to get experience. 


Is this unsettling circumstance frequent 


or is it going to continue, or what? A year 


ago, iust around the time of the estimates, 
Mr. Laschinger was assigned the responsi- 
bility. Now he is away from that and off 
on something else. In the meantime I don’t 


believe anyone is filling ‘his important 
shoes. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Laschinger is 


still fillmg some of his old shoes as well 
as new shoes. , 

Mr. Hall: I get the impression he feels 
he is swamped. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, never. We had 
a competition for the vacancy that came 
open, which was in a very important divi- 
sion with the trade development branch. 
Mr. Laschinger applied and won that com- 
petition. It did give us some concern be- 
cause in my view he had done an excellent 
job in the small business area, which ob- 
viously was part of the reason he was 
successful in the trade development compe- 
tition. 

Mr, Hall: If I may interrupt for a mo- 
ment, it suggests that the small. business 
area is not that hhighly rated and that it is 
just a stepping stone to move up into higher 
things. I hope that is not the case but that 
is what I take out of such a short iappoint- 
ment, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think certain peo- 
ple have a lot of creative talent and are 
particularly good at reorganization and get- 
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ting new programs designed and off the 
ground. That happens to be a_ particular 
talent of Mr. Laschinger’s. I felt that was 
what was needed in the small business 
development branch a year and a half ago. 
He went iin and did precisely what was 
required at the time. In my view, it would 
have been a waste of his talent to have 
kept him there, rather than moving him 
into another area which equally required 
some reassessment and some new _ pro- 
grams. 

The kind of person we are looking for 
in small business now is very much one 
who is good iat administering and executing 
those programs and making sure at the 
staff level of the delivery of those pro- 
grams which Mr. Laschinger devised and 
developed. 

So the question is really the deployment 
of the particular and peculiar talent of Mr. 
Laschinger within the ministry to where 
it will most benefit the ministry and the 
people of Ontario. He has just sent me a 
note that he wants a raise. It is really 
quite a sensible move. I am confident, in 
view of the calibre of people who have 
applied for the small business development 
job, we will succeed in replacing him with 
‘someone pretty good in that area. So it 
was really very much an advantage for us 
to have had him in the ministry. He is 
very familiar with the programs. 


| 9:10 p.m. 


that branch, so that they are now well- 
equipped to make sure that continuity con- 
tinues. 

One of the things that is a real challenge 
in government is to move your key and most 
talented players around so you are maximiz- 
ing their skills. I must say I am proud of 
how we succeed in doing that in this ministry. 

Mr. Hall: Talking of moving around, of the 
nine jobs under Mr. L. R. Wilson— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: All new in the two 
years Mr. Wilson and I have been in this job. 
Mr. Hall: What about in the last year? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: In the last year the 
Ontario International Corporation is a new 
entity. 

Mr. Hall: What happened to the guys two 
years ago? Are they all red-circled now? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: David Girvin has 
taken over ‘as executive director of the 
industry operations branch, 

Mr. Hall: I am just looking at page 1-1 
in the 1980-81 estimates briefing book. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Which one do you 
want? Pick one. 

Mr. Hall: I don’t see Girvin’s name on 
page 1-1, the organization chart. That is what 
I was looking at. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do you see where 
Duncan Allan is? It is not always easy. 

Mr. Hall: We are not even looking at the 
same page. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Show me the page 


_ One of the things we tried to do is bring 
the ministry together so that people like 
Blair Tulley in the development corpora- 
tions and Bill Stadelman at the Ontario Re- 
search Foundation work together at the 
policy committee level] and on a lot of policy 
development matters so that they are famil- 
iar with what is happening in the other areas 
of the ministry. 
_ Mr. Hall: How much do you rate experi- Hon. Mr. Grossman: Read me the names 
-ence on the job for a period of time? If 9 we know we are on the same page. 
Bctybody is whizzing around all the time Mr. Hall: Jacobsen, Bronskill, Marshall, 
eeoves, there, is tn 0t BOUES «te be much of a Shoreman, Benedict, Rooke, McDonald and 
depth of feeling for the subject, it seems to Chatmaana : : 
it tees LT. + 
a heist De om, MED. that, lidén. Mr. Grossman: Jacobsen is new, 
Bronskill is new, Benedict is new and the 
position of director of the operational review 
branch has been filled. Those are the changes. 

Mr. Hall: What happens to these other 
people? Do they go to the Ministry of 
Government Services? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: They go to your re- 
search office. It is an exchange program—you 
are in luck, you are in line. 


you are looking at. 
Mr. Hall: I am looking at page 1-1, vote 
9301. I am not looking at your massive chart. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Give me a name. 
You are looking at page 1-1, vote 2301? 
Mr. Hall: Yes. Without getting specific, 
have there been wholesale changes in the 
last year? 





| 

| Hon. Mr. Grossman: I guess I can only 
| Point to the results of our efforts, and I do 
so with some pride. I think the small busi- 
ness development branch has had a quite 
/marked success and has achieved much, I 
can't add much to what I said before. I 
‘think the delivery and execution of these 
‘Programs is what is now required. I might 
‘say Mr. Laschinger did a particularly good 
{ig with the people reporting to him in 
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Mr. Hall: Seriously, are they red-circled? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, they are not. Mr. 
McDonald, as you will see at the bottom of 
that chart, moved over to become executive 
co-ordinator of advertising and promotion 
services. He was formerly executive director 
of the communications division. We decided 
splitting off those functions was more efficient, 
so he took part of those responsibilities. Pat 
Jacobsen, sitting next to Mr. Wilson, came 
in to fill that job. Director of media relations 
branch is a new position we created. 

Mr. Makarchuk: It is the one you are ex- 
panding, is it a job creation program? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The executive direc- 
tor of administration, Mr. Ritchie, whom 
some of you will know from public accounts, 
decided that he wanted another assignment. 
He is now in our new office in Dallas. There 
was a competition for the Dallas responsibili- 
ties and he wanted to go there. So that open- 
ing came up and Mr. Bronskill came over 
from management board so we would better 
understand how to beat that system. 

Mr. Laughren: Who else went over to 
Texas? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Oh, about everyone 
else you see on the chart. That’s just a joke. 
You don’t really want to know the answer. 

Mr. Laughren: No, I really don’t. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would be happy to 
tell you if you wish. 

Mr. Laughren: I don’t know why you 
wanted them, but nevertheless. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Because they are some 
of the finest civil servants in the government, 
and you agree with that. 

Mr. Laughren: Oh, yes, and they are here 
tonight so you can entertain them. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are trying to 
entertain you. 

Mr. Laughren: That’s why we're here, to 
watch you entertain them. 

Item 5 agreed to. 

Item 6 agreed to. 

Vote 2301 agreed to, 

On vote 2302, policy and priorities _pro- 
gram; item 1, program administration: 

Mr. Laughren: I would like to make a few 
comments on this vote. I have Rodney Grey’s 
proxy as well. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You have who? 


Mr. Laughren: Rodney Grey’s proxy in my 
remarks. I am putting a question on the 
Order Paper about Mr. Grey, by the way. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Are youP 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. He fascinates me. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: He is a fascinating 
man. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, he is. His whereabouts 
in particular fascinate me. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: He doesn’t find you 
particularly fascinating. 


Mr. Laughren: No, I know. I don’t expect 
him to. 

The vote we are on deals with the priorities 
of the ministry, if I read it correctly. It 
puzzles me why this ministry does not give a 
higher priority to—we have talked about this 
before, and I will be very specific; I want to 
talk about a specific company later too—the 
whole question of mining machinery in 
Ontario. 

I won't go through a lot of statistics. I think 
the minister knows this is a continuing con- 
cern. We are number three in the world in 
the production of minerals and we are num- 
ber one in the world as an importer of mining 
machinery. That seems to me to be a rather 
strange anomaly which should not be toler- 
ated in Ontario. I believe the ministry’s efforts 
have not been adequate in view of the 
enormity of the problem. 

I come across two definitions of mining 
machinery when I try to read the statistics. 
One is a very narrow definition that deals 
strictly with underground mining machinery. 

The other is a much broader StatsCan 
definition that includes all the open pit stuff, 
the oil and gas drilling equipment. Some of 
it would be construction machinery, and I 
guess it is pretty hard to draw the line in 
some of those areas. 

I understand that. But looking at the 
narrow definition of mining machinery in 
Ontario—these are StatsCan figures, not my 
own—we import 73 per cent of our mining 
machinery. If we use the broader defnition 
that StatsCan likes to use, in 1979 we had a 
billion-dollar deficit for mining machinery in 
this country—not in Ontario, in this country— 
and that is based on imports of $1.3 billion 
according to StatsCan. That figure, by the 
way, has more than doubled in the last three 
years. 

I look ahead at the incredible potential for 
mining machinery, particularly in terms of 
the broader definition of mining machinery, 
with the open pit projects that are almost sure 
to be there out west, in coal and in tar sands 
and so forth. I cannot help but wonder why 
we are allowing the status quo to continue. 

Often the argument is used, “We can’t 
really develop our own sector in this par- 
ticular industry because we don’t have an 
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adequate domestic market.” That is one of 
the minister’s excuses for his global product 
mandate. But here in minerals that cannot be 
used as an excuse. We look at the incredible 
domestic market we have got. We look at 
what Finland and Sweden have done, for 
example, or the United States has done as 
well—they have a surplus in mining ma- 
chinery—and we look at this government’s 
response. 


9:20 p.m. 


Obviously, because of the imports, it 
hasn’t even convinced the foreign investor 
to move in and pick up mining machinery 
in this country. I am not suggesting he do 
it; I am just saying that despite all his 
efforts he hasn’t succeeded in doing that 
either, and he hasn’t succeeded in replac- 
ing the imports that are there. 

It is almost a year ago now that the min- 
istry sponsored an opportunities show in 
Sudbury for mining machinery. I believe 
they showed about $40 million worth of 
mining machinery, if my memory serves 
me correctly, but that is not even 10 per 
cent of the market. It was a_ beginning, 
but it wasn’t an adequate showing. 

What I have always felt when it comes 
to mining machinery is why we are not 
singularly ageressive in this area. I don’t 
know where the risk is. There are incredi- 
ble opportunities for growth in this area. 
We are not hamstrung by branch plants 
refusing to export; there are no branch 
plants. I am exaggerating slightly, but we 
don’t have a strong presence in the mining 
eecncry incustry here. 

We should be expanding our research and 
development facilities in mining machinery, 
just as we should expand the development 
of mining as a whole. We should be establish- 
ing a nickel] institute, at Laurentian Univer- 
sity in Sudbury preferably, where we would 
have 2 natural laboratory right on the 
doorstep. This would apveal to the minis- 
ter, I think. We should have an agency 
that establishes links among the resource 
industries, the machinery manufacturers 
and the parts manufacturers in the province, 
to try to solve this problem and also to tie in 
the international marketing network for it. It 
is not one that would be difficult to do, in my 
view. The minister worries about risking 
public money, but that is an area where there 
would be a great deal of public support. 
-In 1971-I could be out by one year— 
there was a company in North Bay called 
Jarvis Clark, started by two Canadians, 
both professional engineers and entrepre- 
neurs. They started to build the company up, 
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and then CIL bought it. CIL bought first 
75 per cent and then the remainder; thev 
now own it 100 per cent. The sales now 
will be flirting with $100 million, and there 
is almost unlimited potential. They are now 
moving into export markets—about a_ third 
of their sales now are export markets. That 
is the kind of operation we should be 
encouraging. 

A funny thing happened. It is a profit- 
able company located in North Bay and 
right now it is expanding. Guess where 
they are going to expand. They are going 
to expand in southern Ontario. They have 
about 500 employees in North Bay and 100 
in Sudbury, and they have decided they 
are going to expand in southern Ontario. 

I spent yesterday there, trying to talk 
to the people at Jarvis Clark, saying, “Why 
don’t you expand in northern Ontario? 
There are markets up here. You cen ship 
from here west, or elsewhere in Ontario, or 
the east, as well as you can from Toronto.” 
But I don’t think I convinced them they 
should do it my way. 

They applied to the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion for some 
assistance. They thought, “It would be nice 
to have some government money to help 
us stay here in the north.” Let me say at 
the outset I am not trying to get DREE 
money for them; I don’t think they need 
it. But they informed DREE they had offers 
of financial assistance from ‘Mexico and 
from South Africa; South Africa and Mexi- 
co were offering them money to move 
there. They said to DREE, “Lock what we 
are being offered to go somewhere else.” 
Then DREE is in the situation of saying, 
“What do we do? Do we say to them, ‘Go 
to Mexico, go to South Africa; we don’t 
care?” That is what they, in fact, told 
them. They said, “We are not going to 
give you any money. Here is the company 
now operating in Ontario having to make a 
decision about whether to stay in Ontario 
or to go to South Africa or Mexico. 

When I look at these grants you are giv- 
ing the private sector—I am sure that other 
jurisdictions are feeling the same way—I 
feel you are into a job war and nobody is 
going to win except the companies that are 
getting the grants. You could say, if you 
want, that the community and the workers 
are winning, but you have to buy those 
and it is going to happen increasingly in the 
vears to come. We are in these job wars 
and I think that is a good example of it. 

Then I started thinking too that Jarvis 
Clark is sitting there. They know of no pro- 
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gram by the federal or provincial govern- 
ment that provides a direction. Nobody ever 
talks to Jarvis Clark about the need to have 
a mining machinery industry in this country 
or this province that is second to none. No- 
body ever says, “Look, be part of our provin- 
cial or national strategy to build our own 
mining machinery here, to export it and to 
replace all those imports.” 

They operate in isolation and all they are 
after is increasing sales and their share of 
the market. I understand that. That is the 
nature of the beast. How can anyone expect 
them to operate differently when nobody 
is putting together a set of national or pro- 
vincial goals, to tell them or indicate to 
them, “Let’s work together on this. There is 
a better way of doing this. Let’s replace 
those imports. Let’s make Canada a world 
leader in the development of mining ma- 
chinery and let’s use it as a regional devel- 
opment tool.” 

Do we really want Jarvis Clark to move 
out of northern Ontario? Do we really want 
them to move out of Canada? I do not think 
we do, but I would ask the minister how he 
expects Jarvis Clark to behave any differ- 
ently? They have nothing to plug into that 
says there is something more important here 
than just growth and share of market any- 
where. in the world. I think it is a terrible 
situation in which the governments have 
been negligent in failing to provide any kind 
of platform on which these companies can 
jump, 

Are we all talking about the same thing 
or am I interrupting some kind of high-level 
conference? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are. The reason 
Blair Tully, executive director of the Ontario 
Development Corporations, and my deputy 
minister, Doug Allan, were talking to me is 
because each of them and their staffs have 
had extensive discussions with Jarvis Clark. 
Contrary to the picture you paint, we are in 
constant discussion with them and, in fact, 
we made it clear to them financial assistance 
would be available to them in the event 
they chose to expand in North Bay. 


Mr. Laughren: Did you tell them? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That ODC assist- 
ance was available for North Bay expansion 
—Northern Ontario Development Corpora- 
tion, I guess. We are informed that Jarvis 
Clark chose to continue to look in southern 
Ontario because they foresee major growth 
in export markets and, therefore, their trans- 
portation links are in southem Ontario. 


Mr. Laughren: That is their argument, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can only report to 
you their argument and I can also report to 
you that our dialogue with them is fairly 
regular and constant and has been to the 
extent of offering financial assistance. If you 
are suggesting that we should force them to 
stay in northern Ontario, I am not sure 
what— 

Mr. Laughren: There you go again. That 
is what is grossly unfair about what you do. 
I did not even hint that is what anybody 
should do. You do not have to stoop to those 
kinds of arguments to keep up. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Laughren, in 
fairness, you are asking questions which 
leave implications out there. Let me finish. 
You say, “There is no discussion, no direc- 
tion brought by this government on com- 
panies to expand—in this case in northern 
Ontario—and they are left out there, ig- 
nored, in a vacuum to make the decisions.” 
Now I have pointed out— 

Mr. Laughren: You made your point. 
9:30 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: If you are satisfied 
with that point, say so, otherwise— 

Mr. Laughren: You made the point that 
you had agreed to give them financing to 
expand in northern Ontario. Why did you 
need to go on and say, “If you are suggesting 
that they be forced to stay in North Bay...” 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Simply because I have 
sat here through a great lengthy diatribe from 
your members. 

Mr. Laughren: You provoke it. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: With respect, my 
opening remarks were not critical of your 
party, nor did they even refer to your party’ 
and, therefore, could not have been called 
provocative. | 

Mr. Laughren: That kind of statement 
about forcing them to stay there is provoca- 
tive. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: In view of the things 
you have said about the kinds of actions the’ 
governments should take, it is quite fair for 
me to put that question to you. If you want 
to say “no” just say, “No, I don’t advocate 
them to stay in North Bay.” } 

Mr. Laughren: It goes without’ saying. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: If you look at some! 
of the questions your colleagues have been 
asking me about many things— | 





Mr. Laughren: Perhaps I can pursue— 
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thing and we have told you that we are in 
constant contact with them. Let me try to 
respond here for a second. You referred to 
the whole business of ‘grants. We have made 
it clear. quite frankly, that you are quite 
right. Ultimately, the only winners in that 
game are the companies that are taking the 
grants. 

We have hhad extensive discussions. I was 
in Washington, for what it is worth, to talk 
with people. I attended a conference with 
26 state legislators from the United States. 
Twenty-five of them said they wish they 
were out of the game; the twenty-sixth said 
he was damned if he was going to get out of 
the game because they just succeeded in lur- 
ing a firm from Massachusetts, I think it 
was. The other 25 then said. “Well, we are 
going to stay in the game because we are 
not going to Jet that happen.” 

They all acknowledged the point that I 
made, which was that the most effective lure 
they have is not the grants—which are out 
there and available—but some of the other 
things. For example, the revenue bond financ- 
ing, which is financed out of the federal tax- 
ation system in the United States, gives firms, 
at a time like this, six per cent or seven per 
cent money to build their factories. That is 
heavy competition for Canadians to face. 
That is just one example. You know all the 
other examples such as free plants, building, 


and waiving realty taxes for 10 or 15 years 
“now. 


All I can say is that in terms of what is 
going on internationally, Canada has only 
gone into one of those programs—which is a 


direct grant program—and in that sense it is 
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costing our taxpayers a heck of a lot less, 
I would argue, than some of the American 
jurisdictions that are giving away some things 
that are very important, such as realty tax. I 
think some of the American jurisdictions will 
be stepping back to wonder if at the end 
of the 10 years they have really done any- 
thing for their constituents. We would be 
absolutely— 

Mr. Hall: Have you proceeded to recom- 


mend to the Treasurer (Mr. F. S. Miller) tax 
incentives in lieu of grants? J appreciate 
your point about the state bonds, but never- 
theless, you may say you are not giving as 
much money as the loss of income tax they 
‘are suffering but you must wonder about the 
public perception of handing out this money. 


_ Mr. Laughren: Can we finish the discus- 
sion on the mining machinery before we 


/ move on— 


\ 


} 


Mr. Hall: I am trying to work along with 


i you, Mr. Laughren, because if there is an 
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industry, such as mining machinery, that we 
perceive as being worthwhile to zero in on, 
it seems to me the minister is saying the 
problem is this competition because of things 
like state bonds. What moves is he making 
or recommending of a tax incentive nature? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think we can deal 
with that rather quickly. The Treasurer and 
I have had a lot of discussions about it. We 
are fairly comfortable at the present time 
with the degree of investment we are get- 
ting and the number of firms we are keep- 
ing. We are not seeing a massive move of 
Ontario firms to, for example, the right-to- 
work-states in the US, which are offering all 
sorts of incentives. 


Mr. Hall: As Mr. Laughren says, the track 
record of the mining industry is not very 
encouraging. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I want to point out 
that at the present time with the efforts we 
have put on here, with the kind of funding 
and support we do provide our domestic in- 
dustries, we are fairly comfortable. We are 
more than holding our own with the present 
program. We are getting our fair share of 
new investment and we don't have to get 
into what are indirectly, no matter how you 
structure it, just more government payments 
to these firms. I wouldn’t advocate an expan- 
sion of the current program by way of giv- 
ing more grant money. 

I have with me—I may have shown this 
the other night—a list by states of various 
incentives the United States use. The head- 
ing on that page is “Tax Incentives for In- 
dustry.” Look at them all—and there are 
some you haven’t even dreamed’ about—they 
go on for four pages. Those are the things 
that the American states are doing. We, 
essentially, have very basic, simple and 
straightforward tools. In spite of that, On- 
tario has obviously remained an _ attractive 
enough place to invest in and stay, so we 
haven’t had to get into that. I wouldn’t advo- 
cate getting into that wholesale kind of game 
where you end up giving away realty tax and 
property tax and having even more generous 
tax incentives. My assessment as Minister of 
Industry and Tourism is that we don’t need 
them. 

In regard to the mining industry, I am not 
here to suggest the history you have recited 
is not accurate. Your history is basically ac- 
curate. I can only take the position as I find 
it and try to do what we can to build up the 
mining industry in this province. The remarks 
you refer to are a result of a valid suggestion 
you made a year or so ago—I didn’t happen 
to agree with it—that the government should 
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get in and buy up and start its own company. 
I think that was the general tax thing you 
suggested. I answered that in some cases it 
was the economic factors. Really I am agree- 
ing very much with what you say. We have 
got a fair amount of work going on with 
Treasury and ourselves in this regard. 

The show in Sudbury was modest, $40 
million or $50 million. We did accomplish a 
fair amount there. We have some other things 
happening. The Treasurer and I recently met, 
as I mentioned in the House, with the 
machinery and equipment association to sit 
down and discuss with them the approaches 
we might take to try to maximize the oppor- 
tunities. I have to say with little restraint 
there is hardly a minister in Canada or a 
ministry in Canada that has been more 
actively pursuing the opportunities the tar 
sands and other mining projects present than 
this minister and this ministry. 

We have been out there. We have walked 
the tar sands. We have spoken to the people. 
And to the purchasing agents. We have an- 
alyse? it a lot of ways. We have met with 
the senior civil servants. I have met with 
my counterparts. We are determined to get 
our share of the market out there which does 
present a significant new opportunity for us. 

Mr. Taughren: How long have you been 
minister? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Two years and three 
days. 


Mr. Laughren: In two years, the imports 
have doubled. I don’t think it is all Ontario’s 
fault. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t think vou had 
better do that. 


Mr. Laughren: No, I am not saying that. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Or else I'll have to 
get excited the way you do. 

Mr. Laughren: What I am saying is that 
during those two years the imports have 
grown dramatically. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: So have the exports. 


Mr. Laughren: I don’t see anything to say 
they are not going to continue to grow. I 
don’t see what you are doing that will turn 
this around and start replacing those imports. 
I do see, as long as you keep up with this 
global product mandating trip you are on, 
that you are not going to replace imports. 
It is not fair and I don’t see what you are 
doing. You agree it is a serious problem. You 
agree there are enormous opportunities out 
there. You agree it is getting worse, but you 
won't do anything about it except dabble on 
the surface and sponsor a trade show. I said 
to you a year ago you have got an enormous 


gap out there in the industrial part of 
Ontario. 

I don’t expect the minister and this govern- 
ment to move in in a massive way in all 
parts of the economy with the public sector. 
I know you too well and I know the govern- 
ment too well. It is not the way you work. 
But I do think, even though your ideology is 
different from mine, you have an obligation to 
act when you see an incredible gan out there 
that is costing what we think—tell me I am 
wrong—is 10,000 jobs in Ontario. 

There is massive potential for doing good 
things for the balance of payments and for 
helping regional development in the province. 
When you see that kind of problem, despite 
your ideology, you have an obligation to 
move in there in an aggressive way and do 
something about it. I don’t think that is being 
unfair. I don’t think it is asking you to do 
more than your mandate calls upon you to 
do. I don’t think it is asking you to abandon 
any kind of principle. I think you have an 
obligation to do that in a concrete ond 
aggressive way—not the way you are doing 
it, because you are not dealing with the 
problem that way. 
9:40 p.m. 

Hion. Mr, Grossman: I don’t think it is fair 


for you to cast all of our activities in those 
terms. 


Mr. Laughren: I am talking ahout mining 
machinery. 


Hon. Mr, Grossman: To suggest that all we 
are doing is having a show in Sudbury is 
really with respect— 

Mr. Laughren: Fine, you are doing other 
things, but you are not solving the problem. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is easy to say solve 
the problem. 


Mr. Laughren: I have given you examples 
of what you should do. You won't do them. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are listening to 
what you are Saying. 


Mr. Laughren: It is hard to tell. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I want to make it 
clear to you that no part of my ideology or 
political roots are restraining me from doing 
whatever is necessary to make— 


Mr. Laughren: You sound like a Liberal. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: —the mining machin- 
ery industry improve in this province, We 
will do anything that is reasonable and prac- 
tical, and we haven’t ruled out any alterna- 
tives. We are doing what is necessary, I 
would suggest, although it is not. visible. 
When we do take steps to make it visible, 
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of course, you object that we are trying to 
promote and be flashy and so on. 


Mr. Laughren: When did you do some- 
thing flashy to replace imports in Ontario 
and (build a mining machinery industry here? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t want to get 
involved in what is flashy, but let me tell you 
a few things we are doing. We have met 
with the industry. I presume you would think 
that was important. 


Mr. Laughren: Absolutely. 


Hon. Mr. Laughren: We had a good meet- 

ing with the industry. They didn’t come in 
as an industry saying, “Throw a bunch of 
money at us.” They came in having the 
benefit of a policy paper that they worked 
on and some advance discussion with our 
staff and Treasury staff so that we would all 
be coming from the same direction on it. We 
had a good, long and constructive meeting. 
_ Second, we are working hard as a minisiry 
to catalogue and identify with and for the 
industry literally all of the opportunities in 
this field so that we will have a firm grip on 
the potential market. That will then allow 
some decisions to be made. 

Third, our domestic marketing branch has 
been participating with the organizers of 
the Vancouver show which is going on in this 
area. I do expect Ontario manufacturers 
participating in that show in Vancouver to 
get new access to the western developments 
that are going on. 

I would remind you, although I know you 
get irritated when I talk about what we are 
doing in terms of export, export markets are 
important. 


Mr. Laughren: They are important too. 


Hen. Mr. Grossman: Yes. Exports are im- 

portant. As an example, Algoma is expand- 
ing to provide pipe. In order to make the 
expansion viable for Algoma to spend $300 
million in Sault Ste. Marie, it needs more 
than the domestic market. About half of the 
market it will require to justify a $300 million 
expansion is in the United States. 
We do have to make some efforts in the 
export market this year alone in order to 
help the mining machinery develop in this 
province. We have had a lot of mining mis- 
‘sions to support the industry. In January we 
were in three South American countries; in 
April we were in another three; in May we 
were in China; and next week there is 
another one going to South America at the 
specific request of the Canadian embassies in 
‘South America. 





Mr. Laughren: Huge potential! 
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there. 


Mr. Laughren: The capacity isn’t here to 
meet the demand. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: 
can't argue with that. 

Mr. Laughren: That is the point, isn’t it. 
You can go on all these trade missions. You 
could walk in tomorrow and give Jarvis Clark 
a billion dollar order, and they would look 
at you. They couldn't do it; they couldn’t 
handle it. They don’t have the capacity. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have also made it 
clear that through ODC we are willing to 
provide financial assistance to move Jarvis 
Clark to have that capacity. 

The major thing you are talking about is 
making sure we get maximum benefit out 
of the Canadian market, and we are work- 
ing both ends of that. No goverment in 
this country is participating in as many ini- 
tiatives as we are to make sure we get our 
share of the activity in the projects that are 
going on. At the back end of that we are 
providing the financial assistance to enable 
our firms to have the capacity to meet those 
projects. Those things don’t happen over- 
night, as you know, and I welcome sug- 
gestions. 


Mr. Laughren: I am not talking overnight 
figures either, 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Quite seriously and 
nonprovocatively and in a_ constructive 
spirit, I say give us some ideas of where you 
think we should be doing more or could be 
doing more. 

Mr. Laughren: That is my point. I have 
given you three or four. I think you should 
not be afraid) of joint ventures. I think you 
should not be afraid of going the crown 
corporation route. I think you should not be 
afraid of establishing a research and devel- 
opment centre for both mining machinery 
and resources development at a place like 
Laurentian. I say that not to be parochial, 
but because it is a natural location. As a 
matter of fact, Laurentian is not even in my 
riding. You should also set up an agency to 
draw together the machinery manfacturing, 
the parts people and the resource industries 
themselves with the export potential. 

What I hope you understand is that I use 
mining machinery because it is such an ob- 
vious example and it ties in so beautifully 
as a linkage with the resource industry. I 
could use others too. Electrical products is 
another ‘beautiful example. We have mas- 
sive hydro-electrical projects. We use enor- 
mous electrical products in this country, and 


Mr. Grossman: The potential is 


That’s right. We 
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we are not there either. I could talk about 
machinery in general, and we are not there. 
I could talk about auto parts and all these 
high technology areas. I am sure you read 
Mr. Light’s speech a little while ago on high 
technology and some of the potential for the 
future and how this country simply has to 
g-t there. 

When the Clark government was in 
power last year, it announced it was going 
to move research and development in 
Canada—correct me if I am wrong—from 
one per cent to 2.5 per cent of GNP. The 
people in the Ministry of State for Science 
and Technology shuddered. They knew it 
was totally impossible to move from one per 
cent to 2.5 per cent of the GNP like that. 
We are now at about 0.9 and the goal is to 
move to 1.5. 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: If the GNP was re- 
duced dramatically, they may. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, but we don’t even 
have the vehicles to get there. There has to 
be a massive infusion of commitment on the 
part of government to make sure we move 
there. I see that in a very high technology 
area, but in something like mining machin- 
ery and other machinery sectors there is a 
real potential as well. 

You say you know it and you say you are 
listening. You say, “Give me some specific 
suggestions, but you really won't go in 
there and fill the gap. You will encourage 
what is there already, but you won’t fill a 
vacuum. That is where we are different. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can give you an 
example of where we have done that. 


Mr. Laughren: In mining machinery? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. 


Mr. Laughren: I am talking about mining 
machinery. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I will get to mining 
machinery. You referred to the auto parts 
industry. We are putting in an auto parts 
technical centre at the Ontario Research 
Foundation. 

9:50 p.m. 


Mr. Laughren: I know what our deficit is 
too. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are doing it. My 
point is that we won’t hesitate. 

Mr. Laughren: You have $10 million in 
R and D. What are you doing with auto 
parts? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: There is the auto 
parts technical centre at ORF. That is what 
we are doing with auto parts. You say we 
are reluctant to get in there and do the 
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R and D. I say to you specifically that at 
ORF we are putting in an auto parts 
technical centre. We have an industry that 
needs R and D and that hasn’t, to generalize 
for a moment, done enough R and D. Small 
firms have not had the money, whatever the 
reasons are. 
Mr. Laughren: You know why. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The auto pact? You 
can cite whatever reasons you want. The fact 
is I am accepting the reality and saying I 
have to intervene. We have to spend tax- 
payers money on it and we are doing it. I 
just said there is no reluctance to do that. 

In mining machinery, you suggest a crown 
corporation. 


Mr. Laughren: 
alternative. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I just want you to 
know how we think through the issues. Ob- 
viously, one of the things we have to consider 
is whether the money is better spent on things 
such as providing R and D facilities, be it 
through direct grants and building of facilities 
at Laurentian or through a tax system which 
encourages those firms to do more research 
and development, which is basically a federal 
tool. Where is that money better spent? Is the 
money better spent in a crown corporation 
which will compete against some firms? 

Mr. Laughren: They aren’t meeting the 
demand. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Would our money be 
better spent in better equipping those people 
to have the capacity to meet the market? 

Mr. Laughren: They have had 75 years to 
do it. . 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is the old Canadian 
problem. Are we going to further fragment 
or should we try to shore up? | 


Mr. Laughren: Don’t talk about fragment- 
ing the mining machinery in your domestic 
market. That is ludicrous. | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You would agree that 
when the government comes in and sets up a 
crown corporation, you are further frag- 
menting. 

Mr. Laughren: No, absolutely not. When 
you have a billion dollars worth of imports 
in mining machinery, you can do a ‘hell of a 
lot of fragmenting before it is even noticed 
in Canadian protection and the capacity of | 
the Canadian mining machinery companies. 
You couldn’t possibly meet the demand. { 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, on a point of | 
order: With due respect, Mr. Laughren, I | 
enjoy your dialogue, but you have been go- 
ing at it for about three quarters of an hour. 


I can give you another 
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You started to be specific on the mining in- 
dustry which was fine, but you are ranging 
all over the block. I would like to participate 
a little more because time has gone on. I 
don’t want to cut you off if you have a wind- 
up here, but I would appreciate an oppor- 
tunity. Is there a clock on this side of the 
room? That is too damn bad. I wish there 
was a clock over here as well because maybe 
you would be more aware of it. 


Mr. Laughren: I have a 35-minute windup 
and then I will be finished. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We could debate the 
crown corporation. My point is we are willing 
to spend the money on the industry, but I 
want to spend it in the most cost-effective 
way possible. 


Mr. Laughren: If you are worried about 
fragmenting the market, for heaven’s sake, 
when there is a billion dollars worth of im- 
ports here, what are you fragmenting? You 
are fragmenting imports. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There is no point in 
our taking up the rest of the time debating 
the crown corporation because you said your- 
self that was just one of many options, 

Mr. Laughren: You are not doing any of 
them. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I simply dispute that. 
Mr. Laughren: It just keeps growing. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: So do our exports. 
Mr. Laughren: The deficit keeps growing. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I say to you very 
simply we are selling more than ever before. 
Our exports are growing. We are trying to get 
better access in Canada to our projects. We 
are trying to catalogue them better. We are 
providing financial assistance and we are 
working with the companies literally on a 
day-to-day basis to try to make happen what 
you are talking about. 

Our discussion with the industry associa- 
tion a couple of weeks ago dealt with R and 
‘D as one of the problems and we canvassed 
‘some solutions. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I think your problems, if 
I may, with R and D are the board of di- 
rectors you have on the Ontario Research 
‘Foundation. 

_ Why don’t you, as was pointed out when 
we asked you a few years back, put some 
small businessmen on that board and some 
new direction for itP You have a whole group 
of rather large corporate people involved 
with foreign-owned corporations. You do not 
have the kind of directors or direction there 
‘that is required to give R and D assistance 
to Ontario industries. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: You just haven't 
looked at the appointments we have made. 
We have put on Canadian small business 
people. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Grant Turner from Fleck 
is looking for a job. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t know who 
Grant Turner is. If you look at our recent 
appointments, we have Don Green of Tri- 


don Limited. We have Helmut Hofmann of 
Magna International Inc. We have Sinclair 
of Sinclair Radio Laboratories Limited. We 
have Posluns from Dylex Limited. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You have Dewar from 
Union Carbide Canada Limited. You have 
Flanagan from Imperial Oil Limited. You 
have Healey from TRW, which is a holding 
for Polar Gas and Kerr from TransCanada 
PipeLines Limited. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If you want to read 
them all out, that is fine. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Lumbers from Noranda 
Manufacturing Limited. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You have done an 
excellent job reading them. 


Mr. Makarchuk: McLean from Canada 
Packers Inc. These are all small businesses? 
Then there are Radford from the Canada 
Life Assurance Company and Steven from 
Inco Limited. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think just because 
Bob White happens to represent a large union 
that doesn’t make him a lousy Canadian. I 
think also just because some of these people 
represent large firms that doesn’t make them 
less effective. So don’t attack these people. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman has the floor. 


Mr. Makarchuk: My point is that we want 
people with some sense of small business in 
there. You haven’t got that. We are not 
arguing whether they are good Canadians or 
bad Canadians. 

An hon. member: 
with the estimates. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Send us a list of your 
candidates, people who understand business, 
and we will put them on ORF. 


That has nothing to do 


Mr. Wildman: I just had one very short 
supplementary because I don’t want to hold 
up Mr. Hall. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Supplementary to what? 


Mr. Wildman: Supplementary to the ques- 
tion on Jarvis Clark and the mining indus- 
try. When you said you offered assistance to 
Jarvis Clark from NODC, was that offer 
specific to North Bay or was it northern 
Ontario or northeastern Ontario? 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: The NODC financing 
is available to Jarvis Clark in northern 
Ontario. 


Mr. Wildman: I see. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The specific discussion 
happened to be on North Bay, I believe. 


Mr. Wildman: The reason I asked that was 
that they might be able to make a good argu- 
ment from their point of view regarding 
transportation to their export market from 
southern Ontario. But that argument might 
also be allayed if they were to look at some 
place like Sault Ste. Marie or another area 
which is close to a steel industry and also is 
close to transportation. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: So that you will 
understand exactly, I will ask Mr. Tully to 
explain the discussions we are having with 
Jarvis Clark. 


Mr. Tully: The discussions we had with 
them related primarily to their interest in 
expanding and their interest in capitalizing 
on what they saw as tremendous export mar- 
kets. We spoke to them in general terms 
about our interest in their expanding in the 
north with options for expanding the existing 
facility in North Bay or in other locales or 
whatever they saw as being an economic 
expansion. We spoke about their particular 
interest in expanding in southern Ontario and 
in some of the other places they have obvi- 
ously received some offers of assistance to 
locate in. 

Mr. Wildman: There wasn’t any specific 
discussion of the transportation problem in 
terms of how certain areas of the north might 
also be in close connection with some of 
these places where their export markets 
might be. 


Mr. Tully: Their interest in terms of 
transportation was quick access for their 
technical people to their clients abroad, 
which gave them a particular interest in 
being located close to the Toronto Inter- 
national Airport, and also being close to 
major export harbours oy rail links to the 
east coast. 


Mr. Wildman: My point is that there are 
a number of communities in northern On- 
tario which are only about an hour from 
Toronto International Airport, 


Mr. Tully: That point was certainly re- 
peated by ourselves in our discussions with 
them. 

10 p.m. 

Mr. Laughren: 

advances? 


Did they reject your 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Don’t answer that 


question. 


Mr. Tully: At this stage, since they haven’t 
announced an expansion anywhere, I have to 
think they haven’t rejected our advances. 


Mr. Laughren: I think they have. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: They are looking at 
the engine plant in Windsor at the present 
time. 

Mr. Hall: I would like to have some under- 
standing of how seriously the minister views 
the shortage of apprentices. I know you have 
to interface with other ministries, but in the 
final analysis it ends up affecting Ontario in- 
dustry more than anything else. Certainly 
there is article after article now and for the 
past several years decrying the shortage of 
skilled workers. Federal studies estimate 
Ontario will have a shortfall of about 35,000 
by 1985. On a spinoff effect of a ratio of 
possibly five to one, you are talking about 
an awful lot of jobs. I know the factories are 
blaming the shortage of skilled workers on 
production losses and lack of real opportu- 
nity to take up orders both in Canada and 
elsewhere right now. 

I could go on to quote facts and figures, 
A recent article in Maclean’s magazine—I 
hope it is not all as bad as this—said, “ ‘For 
Hire; Skilled Machinists’, reads the faded 
sign outside a factory in Cambridge, Ontario. 
It has been there about 10 ‘years, according 
to the operator of this company and nobody 
ever comes.” He goes on to say he could 
easily employ 200 more people. There are 
many articles and there have been a lot of 
reports commissioned. 

I would like to know specifically what 
your role is in this and what we can look 
forward to in terms of better programs that 
will not depend on, as Walter Pitman de- 
scribes it, the colonial mentality in hiring 
skilled trades and machinists, but will get 
on to a more Canadian approach to it. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Grossman: The role of the 
policy and priorities branch of my ministry 
is to work with the Ontario Manpower 
Commission, which is a co-ordinating body, 
to help it analyse and anticipate what the 
future demand is going to be. You are 
quite right in saying it is a serious prob- 
lem. You may have noted my remarks yes- 
terday in Ottawa in speaking to people in 
the microelectronics industry. We were 
reporting the results of a survey we had 


taken among the people in the industry — 


near Ottawa who are anticipating a mas- 


sive growth in the number of highly trained — 


technical people they are going to need. 
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The number, as I recall, ranges from about 
a 130 per cent increase to a 298 per cent 
increase over the next two years. That is 
the kind of information we assemble and 
make available to the manpower commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Hall: The manpower commission, 
other programs you assembled in the past 
and studies you have made all say there 
is a policy vacuum in the legislation and 
administration of apprenticeship programs 
in Ontario. Study after study is not going 
to change it. What concrete steps are 
going to be takenP 

For example, I recall about a year ago 
what really seemed to me to be a very 
small matter, namely the expansion of needed 
facilities at Niagara College in Welland and 
the problem the minister had with adult edu- 
cation in funding such a training centre. 
There was justification for it from industry 
and labour down that way. I am not being 
parochial here; I am just using that as an 
example to show it is not coming into being. 
Where do you stand on that? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have explained the 
role of our ministry. I am not in charge 
of the implementation of manpower train- 
ing. 

Mr. Hall: Who do you think is? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Everyone knows the 
manpower commission is co-ordinating it. 
It is a joint responsibility of the Minister 
of Labour (Mr. Elgie) and the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities (Miss Stephen- 
son). There will be some initiatives brought 
forward this fall, I believe, by both minis- 
ters. Some of those initiatives will result 
from a $5 million allocation made out of 
the employment development fund for 
apprenticeship training. 

Mr. Ha: Do you not feel that in trying 
to do a good job as minister and give a 
hase for growth for industry, which is your 
ticket, you are fighting with one hand tied 
behind your back when ministry after min- 
istry is not working cohesively? You gave 
us the stuff in earlier estimates about inter- 
facing here and there with this, that and 
the other thing. What interface is going 


to make this apprenticeship thing work? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The whole point of 
the manpower commission came out of a 
realization that there were a number of 
ministers involved in manpower training. 
That included our ministry. It was agreed 
we had to have a focal point for the 
assembling of information and program im- 
plementation. As a result of meetings held 





basically among myself, the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities and the Minister 
of Labour, the manpower commission was 
formed and its mandate was _ established. 
Coming out of that have been a series of 
recommendations, and some legislative and 
nonlegislative initiatives are currently under 
way. One of those was a grant out of the 
employment development fund to fund 
some specific apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. That is an example. 

Mr. Hall: How many? Is there anything 
that put a dent in the numbers problems we 
are facing? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Of course there is. 
That is what they are trying to accomplish. 

Mr. Hall: You mentioned $5 million, did 
you not? 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: I can only account 
for our role. Our role is to try to create 
industry and to let the ministries that have 
to train the skilled workers know what those 
anticipated demands are. Then away they can 
go to train them. You may have some criti- 
cisms of what is being done over there. I 
suggest many of those criticisms are no longer 
valid. But in terms of what we ‘have done 
to inform the program makers, devisers and 
setters in the other ministries of the antici- 
pated needs and demands, it is more than 
adequate. The information has been fed 
over there, they are developing policies and 
programs, and they do have the funding to 
produce those workers. 


Mr. Makarchuk: But you still don’t get 
the apprentices. 


Mr. Hall: What are you doing to get 
industry more involved in itP Let us leave 
those other ministries aside. That has got to 
be your function, surely, more so than those 
other ministries. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We were one of those 
ministries, as I said, that devised the solution 
of the manpower commission. There was no 
point setting up the manpower commission 
if we were then going to duplicate what 
Don Pollock was doing. I remind you that 
Don Pollock came from the private sector. 
He was the former president of Canada Wire 
and Cable. 


Mr. Hall: I hope everybody came from the 
private sector originally. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do not look past me 
in this room. You can talk about me when 
you say that. But in any case, Don came from 
the private sector to interface with both 
industry and labour on that issue. When 
Don needs our help in terms of a specific 
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industry or a specific firm, obviously we are 
there to help him. But I must say the extent 
of Don’s dialogue with industry, the ideas 
he has got from them and the ideas he has 
sold to them are really quite substantial. 
Obviously you will not see the results of 
those programs for two or three years until 
the workers come out of them. 

Mr. Hall: When was the last, or is there 
a current, three-ministry committee of Indus- 
try and Tourism, Colleges and Universities 
and Lahour, burning the midnight oil to 
break this apprentice problem? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Instead of forming 
an interministerial committee we agreed— 
there was one but I forget what it was 
called— 

Mr. Hall: Do you mean you have even 
forgotten its name? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: There was one but it 
was disbanded. It was the interministerial 
committee on manpower training. There were 
several attempts to do it by that process. 
Ultimately, the three ministries said, “We 
have got to do better than this,’ because 
the committee was not producing the desired 
results. 


10:10 p.m. 


It was quite a substantial move for three 
ministries to sit down and agree to subor- 
dinate some of their activities and some of 
their policy-making functions to one new 
body and one new person. We gave away 
some of our mandates and authority and pro- 
gram initiatives to a single body. I would 
think you would agree that is a_ pretty 
efficient way to go about it. It shows an 
enormous degree of co-operation and faith in 
the system, because mostly what people in 
government are accused of doing is empire- 
building. Everyone is building his own empire 
and trying to do his own thing rather than 
working with others. We all sat down and 
agreed the interministerial thing was not the 
way to go. We all had to agree to give up 
some authority and some program-making. 

Mr. Hall: So you have given it to the Min- 
istry of Labour, in effect, because the Ontario 
Manpower Commission comes under them? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Some was given. 


Mr. Hall: You said, obviously, that the 
three could not do it too well so you had 
better put it in one hat and that way you 
would get better results. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, I said we all gave 
away some. Obviously, we all work with the 
Ontario Manpower Commission. We did not 
want to build up an entire new bureaucracy 


just to replace the bureaucracy spread ove 
three ministries. So it was not an attempt t 
build a new ministry, or create a ney 
bureaucracy, but simply to create a foca 
point so that a person would be out there 
working with everyone and co-ordinating al 
the activity. When he needs some help from 
my good friends in the trade union movement 
he obviously calls on Bob Elgie. When he 
needs some help on the industry side he 
obviously calls on me and my staff. When it 
is a matter of encouraging or requiring com- 
munity colleges to change their programs, he 
works with the Minister of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. I suggest that is a pretty darned 
efficiency way of doing it. 

Mr. Hall: That is fine. I am looking at a 
report of June of this year. Mr. Pollock is 
commenting on his problems. He is probably 
glad that his chairmanship expires on July 31 
next year. The report says: “With a massive 
brush stroke, Mr. Pollock painted a par- 
ticularly dreary picture of existing apprentice- 
ship and training programs in Ontario. One 
of the major roadblocks for the development 
of skilled tradespeople in Ontario is the 
reliance on immigrants to provide the high- 
level skills needed. However, with changing 
immigration policies and the declining attrac- 
tiveness of Canada to the highly skilled immi- 
grants, Canadians are being forced to rely on 
the poorly developed domestic training base. 
The narrowness of the training base is illus- 
trated by several studies.” 

Then it goes on to recite a study in the 
early 1970s by the task force on industrial 
training, and a more recent study of 70 manu- 
facturing companies in southern Ontario in- 
volving 70,000 employees and showing that 
only 19 companies had apprenticeship pro- 
grams. A recent article shows that do Havil- 
land, with 4,800 workers, has three appren- 
tices. So it is his ball park. How long do we 
let this problem fester and be studied with- 
out producing results? 

As one of the ministers, you have given 
him that mandate to produce the results be-. 
cause it seemed to be the best approach. 
When are we going to see the results? You | 
have a stake in this partly because you gave 
him that function and partly because it! 
affects the potential for industry in_ this: 
province. ' 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Hall, I guess we 
could talk about it for a long time. The fact | 
is those specific questions have really got to. 
be addressed to Don Pollock and his minister 
when those estimates come along. I can only 
assure you under this vote in my ministry that 
we are giving them every degree of assistance, ' 
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support and information. That, surely, is our 
mandate and our responsibility. 


Mr. Hall: It is not your mandate to get 
directly involved with industry in encouraging 
apprentice programs? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is the responsibility 
of the manpower commission to develop the 
approaches necessary to solve that problem. 
I thought I had made it clear that where 
Don Pollock sees an initiative and needs our 
assistance in getting it implemented out there 
we do that as well. But I am sure you would 
agree there would be little point in having a 
division of my ministry operating out there 
with industry while Don Pollock is operating 
as a co-ordinating force and have each of 
them operate without paying attention to 
each other. It was out of a desire to avoid 
that kind of duplication that we went with 
the manpower commission. 

I can only assure you that under our 
responsibility for following the guidance of 
the Ontario Manpower Commission, the OMC 
is a success. You can go to the estimates 
over there and find out what a success it is. 
Mr. Pollock would have the figures at hand 
and be able to give you a pretty good list 
of the new— 


Mr. Hall: He didn’t think it was much of 
a success as of June, and he is the one who 
is making the speeches on it. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Of course, because 
he took a two-year stretch with the govern- 
ment and obviously all of the problems, all 
of the concerns, all of the needs were not 
sitting there waiting for an immediate, snap- 
your-fingers solution. That was one of a 
series of speeches and initiatives as a result 
of some of the studies that he had made. 
Now he is moving into the implementation 
Stage and, as I have indicated already, I 
think you will see some legislative action on 
that front this fall. 

There has been money allocated out of the 
employment development fund which has 
been used by Colleges and Universities with 
some new programs in and through the com- 
munity college system. I can’t pretend to be 
totally knowledgeable with regard to all of 
them, because it is our job to say, “Here 
are our needs,” and we turn those over to the 
ministries that are charged with the respon- 
sibility of meeting those needs. I am satisfied 
that they are meeting their responsibilities. If 
you are not, then you should, in fairness, 
go to those estimates and take it up with 
them. 
| It is a marked improvement, and I guess 
I should say, in fairness, we tend to think of 





all those problems as unique to Ontario, I 
don’t understate the degree of the problem 
or the importance of it, but what you find 
all across North America is a very similar 
problem, a very similar pattern. Partly it is 
on account of the traditional North American 
reliance upon the immigrant work force; 
partly it is a problem relating to lifestyles 
and values; partly it is a problem relating 
to positions that unions have taken; partly it 
is a problem relating to the reluctance of 
industry to invest money for workers who 
they think will end up working for one of 
their competitors, which is a very short- 
sighted view, and there are a whole number 
of things that have gone into creating the 
North American situation. 

The other thing that is a factor which is 
often forgotten is that an apprenticeship pro- 
gram takes four years and it is really quite 
difficult for anyone to sit down today and 
estimate with a great deal of accuracy the 
number of technicians that are going to be 
required in ‘any area in 1985. It is almost 
impossible. Obviously you can come close, 
but it is difficult and you are never going to 
have a perfect match. Look at what is hap- 
pening in the micro electronics industry. 

You can hardly anticipate the impact that 
computer-aided design and manufacture is 
going to have. You can’t predict and I can’t 
predict and even all the experts who are 
sitting on our task force can't predict with 
a lot of certainty how quickly that is going 
to be implemented and what the impacts 
are going to be on our manufacturing sec- 
tors. Therefore, it is difficult to predict the 
profile of jobs that are going to be required 
in 1985 and 1986. 

In high schools today, guidance teachers 
are having to give advice to kids based upon 
people’s best judgement, but it is really very 
difficult in this day and age to have a pre- 
cise match. I think in terms of just how 
precise that match can be of skills to skills 
required. We should be realistic, that there 
will always be a bit of a gap there and 
every jurisdiction will do what it must do 
and that is advertise in other jurisdictions 
to try to get a sorting out of the skills avail- 
able, to move to where the skills are re- 
quired. You will never get a perfect match. 

I just point out in terms of the experience 
here, there is not that much difference in 
the rest of North America for very tradi- 
tional and understandable reasons. 


Mr. Hall: You are giving me a bit of 
history. I don’t like to use the word “cop- 
out” because it is probably not fair, but you 
place undue stress on what went on and 
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what used to go on, when you continue to 
talk that way. Your own estimates book this 
year says that essentially the issue of a 
shortage of skilled workers is identified as a 
problem of attracting sufficient immigrant 
entrepreneurs as opposed to Canadians. You 
continue, it seems to me, to stress that one 
of the objectives of selective placement is to 
provide industry with an international re- 
cruitment program at low cost to reduce the 
expenditure of dollars abroad. The whole 
suggestion is that you are still thinking 
along the lines of finding some way of 
bringing them over here. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Be fair. 
10:20 p.m. 


Mr. Hall: I have tried to be specific as to 
what your industry role was on creation of 
an apprenticeship system, and you have told 
me it is manpower. 

Hor. Mr. Grossman: I have, but I have 
indicated that we are playing a major role 
in terms of formation and assistance to the 
focal point for those activities. What you 
quote out of our material on selective place- 
ment service certainly addresses the very 
point you are making. You will never have 
a precise matching of skills to jobs. You 
acknowledged in your own earlier remarks 
that the lack of sufficient numbers of skilled 
people is inhibiting our expansion in some 
areas at present. 

Mr. Hall: I have done more than acknowl- 
edge it. I have stated it quite clearly. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Obviously it is the 
responsibility of my ministry to do more 
than say, “Well, we will have to let that sit 
there until we train some young people over 
a two or three or four-year training pro- 
gram, which is what is required, and not 
have that expansion.” It is surely our re- 
sponsibility to fill that gap, and that is what 
selective placement is for. Selective place- 
ment first checks with Canada Manpower, 
checks with the unions, verifies with the 
company itself, and goes over all of the 
available information to ensure there is no 
Canadian able to fill that job. It is the 
responsibility of my ministry to go out and 
find that skilled worker to fill that job. No 
one disputes the fact that one skilled worker 
coming in usually creates seven or eight 
unskilled jobs in that same business. 

Mr. Cooke: What happened at General 
Motors last year? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is exactly what 
happened at GM last year. 

Mr. Cooke: There were supposed to be 
98 people imported, and when it was raised 


in the Legislature they had to import onl 
10 or 15 of them. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: 
could find. 

Mr. Cooke: They had to bring in only 
10 or 15 after it was raised in the Legisla. 
ture, but they found 60 or 70 of them here 
in the country. | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can only tell you 
as Doug pointed out, Canada Manpowel 
clears those first. If you were suggesting 
there were Canadians able to fill those, then 
Say SO. 

Mr. Cooke: That is exactly what I said 
When there was pressure put on_ them, 
they found them. There were only 10 aor 
15 they couldn’t find in Canada, and origin- 
ally they had permission to import 92 o1 
95 


That is all they 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is simply not 
accurate and I will take it up with you 
first thing tomorrow morning. If you will 
drop in, we can discuss that. 

I am sure you would agree that given 
the current situation, selective placement 
must carry on. We do create seven or 
eight jobs—no one disputes those figures— 
whenever we fill a skilled position by ad: 
vertising outside this country and _ assisting 
those firms. The other choice is to leave 
those firms in a position where they can't 
meet orders. 

Mr. Hall: On the past track record, I 
wouldn’t leave the initiatives to provide 
Canadian skilled labour to somebody else 
if I were the Industry minister. You are 
saying, “We sare doing what we can by 
getting these guys in the meantime, but the 
main onus has to be with the Ministry of 
Labour.” 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Anything you sug- 
gest that is an improvement on the On- 
tario Manpower Commission, I hhavent 
heard about. 

Mr. Hall: What about Lloyd Axworthy’s 
suggestion, that either incentives or levies 
be put on industries with rebates for com- 
panies which operate apprenticeship pro- 
grams? I get the feeling most of the in- 
centives right now are in the federal sector. 
How do you feel about Ontario’s role by 
way of stronger encouragement to industry, 
whether it is your ministry that does it or 
not? Do you think there is room for it? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, and I want to 
see us doing that. | 


Mr. Hall: When? Where? You mean they. 


hope they will when they bring in legisla-_ 
tion. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am telling you 
they are doing it. They are working with 
the unions, they are working with industry. 
We had Don Pollock in here, and I am 
sure if you go to his estimates you will 
find specific examples there. 


Mr. Hall: Are you satisfied it takes four 
years to train an apprentice, considering the 
degree of specialization that goes on now? 
The apprentice may be learning a lot of 
stuff he will never see again in his life- 
time. . 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Some of the prc- 
grams—I think one is called the employer- 
sponsored training program—are quicker 
training programs for shortened periods for 
specific firms. A lot of money has been 
applied, federal funds in part, to that pro- 
gram to shorten the training period. But 
on the down side, of course, you get some 
workers coming out of that program who 
find their services are unique. They are so 
uniquely trained for that particular firm 
and that particular job that they have 
trouble finding another job if they ever 
want to leave or move up the ladder some- 
where. 

OMC is working on exactly those kinds of 
concerns and one of its major priorities is to 
shorten the training program. I know there 
are examples where they have been able to 
shorten the training program through a vari- 
ety of things—by changing the mixture of 
time spent in the factory and in the com- 
munity college, changing those mixes, mak- 
ing the training more intense. All sorts of 
things are going on. 

Mr. Hall: So, in summary, you are saying 
that you are satisfied, as ‘Minister of In- 
dustry and Tourism, that we are doing 
everything we can? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let me put it this 
way. By the end of Don Pollock’s two-year 
term, I am satisfied there will be a com- 
prehensive set of initiatives undertaken and 
implemented by the govemment that will 
solve, in a large measure, our manpower 
training problem. 


Mr. Cooke: Could I just ask a short sup- 
plementary? Down my way, when I was 
critic of the Ministry of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, I met with other people outside of 
Essex county. I think Essex county is one of 
the best examples because it supplies not 
only our area but other areas of the prov- 
‘ince with skilled tradesmen. It is probably 
one area where the Ministry of Colleges and 


Universities’ manpower training branch has 
had some success. 

The people I talked to there indicated that 
one of the reasons you gave for companies 
not participating was that they train them, 
they invest the money, and other companies 
steal the skilled tradesmen. The real prob- 
lem is that the small manufacturers are 
doing the training and the large manufac- 
turers are not participating in the training 
programs. Of course, they can offer large 
wages and it is quite easy for them to get 
or to steal, whatever word you want to use, 
from the smaller manufacturing companies 
that cannot pay. 

General Motors has to be one of the best 
examples. They have a corporate policy not 
to participate in any government training 
program. As part of their expansion in 
Windsor, I am glad to see they do have a 
job training centre. I think that was, in part, 
because of the scandal over the 98 people 
who were going to be brought in. Enough 
pressure ‘was exerted on them to do that 
type of training. Certainly all the small tool 
and die shops in Windsor will tell you they 
do the training, they put the money in and 
then the large automobile makers end up 
with their trained employees because they 
can pay higher wages and a better benefit 
package. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: With respect, you 
are mainlining on your own propaganda if 
you believe the so-called scandal over the 
98 employees caused General Motors to un- 
dertake that program. There is evidence that 
would fill this room to show that that had 
absolutely nothing to do with it. The On- 
tario Manpower Commission had something 
to do with it. 


Mr. Cooke: Don Pollock would be one 
of the first to admit, and I am sure he has 
admitted to your people, that legislation is 
going to have to be brought in, because he 
is not receiving the co-operation that he 
needs. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You heard me say 
that and, of course, you acknowledge that 
the unions have not been as co-operative as 
they might have been. 


Mr. Cooke: There have been some prob- 
lems, there is no doubt about that at all. 

Hen. Mr. Grossman: I knew I would get 
an admission out of you some time. 

Mr. Cooke: The United Automobile 
Workers’ locals I have talked to certainly 
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Mr. Chairman: It now being 10:30 of the 
clock, we will adjourn and meet tomorrow 
at 10 o'clock. — 

The committee adjourned at 10:29 p.m. 


have not been averse to negotiating ratios 
that are more beneficial to getting more 
tradesmen into the plants. I think they 
really do recognize the problem now. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The committee met at 10:17 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


(concluded) 


On vote 2302, policy and priorities pro- 
ram: | 

Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
rder. Mr. Wildman was to be the first 
peaker this morning but I understand he’s 
iven Mr. MacDonald his place. 


Mr. Hall: How do you do that? 


Mr. MacDonald: By co-operative effort. 
Ar. Chairman, thank you very much. I under- 
tand you have a limited time before these 
Stimates are over and therefore I shall 
ttempt to be as brief and as succinct as 
ossible. 

I want to raise with the minister the whole 

dod processing as part of an_ industrial 
trategy in Ontario and let me just, without 
welling on it at any length because I 
scognize it’s beyond the terms of the 
stimates of this ministry, note a couple of 
asic facts. 
During the 25-year period from 1951 to 
976, an average of one per cent per year of 
rime agricultural land disappeared in this 
rovince, and that’s the basic resource upon 
thich the agricultural industry is based. If 
iat land were in production today it would 
e producing some $500 million in crop value. 
y coincidence, that $500 million—and I con- 
ede at the outset that this is a fortuitous 
oncidence—is almost exactly Ontario’s share 
* Canada’s imports of food, which are about 
1.5 billion a year and we have roughly one 
iird of it. 

):20 a.m. 


I concede that there are reasons for that 
assive import other than the unavailability 
‘ land that has been asphalted over, but I 
link we should remind ourselves that every- 
ody’s goal in this province, including the 
»vernment’s, is that we should move to- 
ards self-sufficiency in food production 
stead of a trend which is accelerating to- 
ards growing dependence upon imports. 
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I was interested to note that in a speech 
last June to the Canadian Institute of Food 
Science and Technology, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture and Food William 
Doyle referred to the fact that one of the 
leading banks had done an analysis of the 
Canadian agriculture and food industry re- 
cently and forecast that Canada will be in a 
deficit food position in little more than a 
generation if present trends are allowed to 
continue. Mr. Doyle added, “If you find that 
prospect alarming, let me tell you right now 
we have a large deficiency in the province of 
Ontario, Canada’s largest agricultural pro- 
ducer.” 

This is nothing new for those of us who 
have been around here for a little time, in- 
cluding the parliamentary assistant to the 
Minister of Agriculture and Food. You will 
remember that as far back as 1974 or 1975, 
the then Minister of Agriculture and Food, 
Bill Stewart, pointed out that if the trends 
throughout the 1960s and 1970s continued to 
the end of the century, Ontario would be 
importing 60 per cent of its food, which 
surely is ludicrous in a province that has such 
an agricultural base and such tradition in 
agriculture. 

The usual argument or counter-argument 
to this situation is that much of the food 
we are importing is what we can't grow 
here. We know we cant grow oranges, 
lemons, bananas, tea and coffee and so on, 
so let’s get that corrected. Much of what 
we import can be grown in Ontario. Why 
do we have to import, for example, $129 
million worth of meat; $39 million worth 
of chickens and eggs; $31 million worth of 
dairy products; $146 million worth of vege- 
tables? Some of this is in the winter and 
I will come back to that in a minute. 

Some of our imports border on the ludi- 
crous. In 1979, we spent $7.5 million to feed 
our cats and dogs on imported foods and 
$15 million to feed ourselves frozen din- 
ners. In Ontario, we are even sending out 
for our meals. That’s the state we have 
reached to some extent. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: Our caucus sends 


out for meals. 


Mr. MacDonald: I suspect you are send- 
ing out across the border. That would be 
in keeping with the contradictions of your 
own stated policy. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Across Bay Street. 


Mr. MacDonald: In 1979, of 17 of the 
manufacturing sectors—there are 17 manu- 
facturing sectors in the food industry— 
seven of these showed a positive trade bal- 
ance and 10 showed a trade deficit. If we 
could reduce our imports in the food indus- 
try by half, we could create 20,000 direct and 
indirect jobs in Ontario, That’s the kind of 
thing I just want to detail as quickly and 
succinctly as possible so that I can come 
to some conclusions and get some response 
from the minister, 

For example, the New Democratic Party 
has placed considerable emphasis on the 
fact that it’s puzzling and lamentable that 
we don’t have a mining machinery industry 
in the province, since we are one of the 
great mining jurisdictions of the world. The 
same is true of the food industry. Imports 
of food and beverage processing machinery 
increased 368 per cent between 1970 and 
1979. During the decade, Ontario imnorted 
a total of $313 million worth of foreign 
machinery and parts, most of it from the 
United States. 

In 1979, Ontario’s trade deficit in food 
and beverage machinery and parts was just 
over $50 million. If we undertook an im- 
port replacement program we could create 
about 1,000 new direct jobs in food pro- 
cessing machinery alone, so there you have 
another component of the whole machinery 
picture along with mining. 

It’s interesting to note, for example, that 
in the United States in the 1960s the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which was _ con- 
cerned with growing monopolies in the US 
dairy industry, ordered Beatrice Foods and 
three other US companies not to buy any 
additional dairies in that country for a 
period of 10 years. So what did Beatrice 
Foods do? They moved into Ontario, and 
as the Chairman will know, they have 
bought ‘up small independent dairies across 
this province until you have the so-called 
rationalization of the industry, which in- 
creasingly iis in the control of two or three 
of the major dairies. 

In 1955, the largest fruit and vegetable 
processors in Canada were the Canadian- 
owned Canadian Canners Limited. In 1956, 
the US-based Del Monte Corporation, the 
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largest fruit and vegetable processor in the 
world, decided to capture the Canadian mar-| 
ket by buying out its largest Canadian com- 
petitor, Canadian Canners. It did not stop 
with Canadian Canners. They went on to} 
buy out another half dozen or so, and its 
rationalization of the industry was to close. 
down plants so that, as our friend from 
over in the Niagara Peninsula will testify, 
there are very few processing plants left, 
a problem that the government has at least 
awakened to and acknowldged the existence 


of. | 


Mr. Hall: In fairness, though, a lot of | 
other plants closed down because of cir~) 
cumstances that had nothing to do with 
Aylmer or Del Monte. They closed down 
because they just could not make a profit. 
There were several of those. | 

| 


Mr. MacDonald: It is fascinating that we 


cannot make a profit and then we import the 
produce, so that a growing proportion of our | 
food is imports, which is documented in the 


figures. | 


Mr. Hall: I agree with you but at this 
stage I am not too keen to knock the only. 
processor that we have left down there. That) 
is the problem. | 


Mr. MacDonald: My objective is not to pat 
the back of the man who now dominates the 
field, but to ask this government why they 
permitted such a total domination, and why 
they are not doing more—although they are 
doing something, as was indicated in the 
reply yesterday of the Minister of Agriculture’ 
and Food in terms of trying to reverse the 
trends, at least in the peach industry. | 

Again, without going into detail, the same. 
thing is true in the whole bakery area. There. 
used to be hundreds of small bakeries across 
the province, each one of them producing. 
tasty and nutritious bread. Today, they are 
closed down and we manufacture it in one. 
great corporate centre and spend transporta-| 
tion costs in shipping this food out. I use 
the term food rather loosely, because most 
of the bread that is produced by these 
bakeries is the kind of thing that will stick 
like a paste to the roof of your mouth, in- 
stead of being good nutritious bread. 

We are not moving forward in that field, 
either in terms of the manufacturing sector 
or in terms, quite frankly, of nutrition, They 
take out most of the nutritive value and they 
add some 10 additives, the chief one of which 
is for shelf-life capacity and survival. | 

Let me sum it all up. Between 1961 and 
the late 1970s, over half—to put it exactly, 
1,379—food processing establishments in On: 
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tario closed their doors. In the space of 10 
years just under 7,000 workers lost their jobs, 
and those are workers who are scattered in 
small units providing—if I may use the term 
in this context—a bit of a leaven in the 
- economic loaf out in communities all across 
) Ontario. 
] 


My question to the minister is really two 
or threefold. Back in 1973 we had some 
initial studies done in the tender fruit indus- 
try in order to cope with the problem that 
was very clearly emerging then. Nothing 
followed, as far as I am aware, from those 
studies. I have copies of them here, but they 
are interesting historical documents, not 
much more. 

In 1979, we had another consultative task 
force in the fruit and vegetable processing 
industry in Ontario. It was commissioned by 
this ministry. I understand there has been a 
fair amount of batting back and forth be- 
tween this ministry and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food as to who has the responsi- 
bility for processing to implement the 
recommendations of this study. 

I acknowledge that in tender fruit, as was 
pointed out yesterday, something has hap- 
pened, and with new brands of peaches—the 
_minister’s favourite clingstones and so on—we 
hope to be able to reverse the trend some- 
_what. I understand that something has hap- 
pened and I want to ask the minister specifi- 
| cally what it is that has happened in terms 
, of an incentive grant for tomato paste, for 


mt 





a 


_ which we have massive imports, when we 
_have a capacity to produce that here in 
_ Ontario? What exactly has been provided by 
way of a grant and what proportion of the 
imports is it likely to replace? 

| 10:30 a.m, 


y 


(Getting beyond tender fruit and tomatoes, 
which are two important things, what are 
we doing broadly in terms of acknowledging 
‘the fact that the food processing industry is 
a key portion of the whole industrial strategy, 
‘the whole manufacturing strategy? The food 
‘industry is the largest industry in the province 
‘if you take all its components. What are we 
‘doing to rebuild that manufacturing and 
‘processing base? 

I end with one specific case that I want 
‘to put to this minister, and that is, for obvious 
‘and commendable reasons, in recent years the 
government. has moved towards developing 
an industrial park up in Bruce county, and 
‘they are planing one down around Darlington 
and the nuclear plants east of the Metropoli- 
\tan area. 

| The idea is that we should use the waste 
heat from the nuclear plants for purposes of 


| 





greenhouse production instead of pouring the 
equivalent of millions of barrels of oil into 
the lake each year by dumping that waste 
heat back into the lake and, indeed, having 
to spend a certain amount of energy in order 
to cool down the water so that you will not 
destroy the biological balance in the lake. 

But while the Minister of Energy (Mr. 
Welch), and I suspect this minister and the 
Minister of Agriculture and Food (Mr. 
Henderson) have all gone up to Bruce county 
and they have all spoken glowingly of the 
development—and I note that Weston is 
moving in so that they will be integrated 
right down to the grass roots, as well as 
through to the retail stores, which raises 
another problem—what are you doing to cope. 
with the broader picture, because for every 
greenhouse plant that you open up in Bruce 
county or down on the Darlington site, a 
greenhouse plant in Essex county or the 
Niagara Peninsula is going to go belly up? 

Mr. W. Newman: What are you trying to 
say? One minute you are saying we are im- 
porting too many things, and now you are 
saying if we grow them we are going to put 
everybody else out of business. You cannot 
have it both ways. 


Mr. MacDonald: I am not having it both 
ways. 

Mr. W. Newman: That is exactly what you 
are trying to say this morning. You are trying 
to get it both ways. 


Mr. MacDonald: If you would listen— 


Mr. W. Newman: [ have listened to you 
for a long time. 


Mr. MacDonald: —even a bit more closely 
than the Minister of Agriculture and Food, 
who does not hear what I am saying, I am 
saying that if we are producing more green- 
house products to replace imports, and we do 
not do something about stopping the imports, 
each new greenhouse is just going to close 
one down in Essex county. If you do not stop 
the imports from coming in, if the production 
is not to replace imports, then all you are 
going to do is destroy the existing green- 
house industry. i 

I commend it if it is going to replace im- 
ports, but can this government give us any 
indication, other than browbeating Ottawa, 
that those imports are going to be significantly 
reduced? If they are not significantly reduced, 
each new greenhouse in Bruce county is go- 
ing to destroy one down in the Niagara 
Peninsula or Essex county, and you cannot 
argue against that. It is just plain hard facts. 
It is okay for you to lament about the awful 
Liberals in Ottawa, but the fact is nothing 
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significant has changed, or not enough of 
significance has changed this picture. 

I have asked a number of questions and 
without taking any more time by way of 
laying out the topic, let me become silent 
and let the minister respond. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say right off the top that for very good 
reasons we are taking a lot of guidance from 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food on this 
topic. We are trying to give them all of the 
support necessary to make some of these 
things happen and I think we are seeing a 
lot of movement in the areas you are talking 
about. 

Specifically, I can cite activities undertaken 
by the Ontario Energy Corporation. I can 
indicate to you that my assistant deputy min- 
ister spent some time in Essex working on 
the greenhouse situation there and ultimately 
brought the Ontario Research Foundation in 
for the first time in a major way. We put up 
the funding to study the ways in which we 
could maximize the potential there. 

I am not purporting to be an expert on all 
aspects of agriculture. I take the advice of 
our sister ministry with regard to the kinds of 
things that are grown there. The impact that 
has on imports is not my main responsibility. 
Tt is the kind of thing the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food has all the expertise in. 

We have arranged for Agriculture and 
Food to have direct access to the employment 
development fund, There seems to be some 
perception out there that the employment 
development fund is pointed only towards the 
mainstream—as people call it; I don’t call it 
the mainstream—of manufacturing industries, 
automotive related and so on. That just isn’t 
the case. _ 

Although we haven’t announced them yet, 
because. contracts are still being negotiated, 
the employment development fund has sup- 
ported three firms to date by way of direct 
grants and one by way of guarantee. They 
will be announced shortly. They were done 
together with the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food. I don’t have it with me this morning 
but I could get the amount of import replace- 
ment that will be involved in those. In every 
case one of the main things the employment 
development fund and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food would look at’ is import 
replacement. The point of the EDF grants 
is never to put another Canadian entrepre- 
neur out of business: it is to replace imports. 

There were some more proposals brought to 
Agriculture and Food for participation under 
the EDF which were not accepted. We have 


now accepted four, simply because they ad- 
dress the kinds of issues that you— 

Mr. MacDonald: But you can’t indicate 
what they are yet? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, I can’t. 


Mr. MacDonald: Do they include the 
tomato paste development? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let me just say they 
address some of the concerns you raised. It 
shouldn’t be too long until our announcement. 


Mr. MacDonald: Will they be out before 
the agricultural estimates on November 12? 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: We will try and avoid 
it. 

Mr. MacDonald: That is what I thought. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, I was just joking. 


Mr. MacDonald: We are usually left to 
Operate in a vacuum, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let it be recorded 
that I was just joking when I said that. 
Mr. MacDonald: At least you are frank. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In fact it is. very 
much in the hands of the lawyers, which does 
not make you too optimistic. 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes, you are right. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: All of the approvals 
here are in place. It is simply a matter of our 
people and the lawyers for the firms 
negotiating. 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Minister, while we 
are on that, can I just clarify one point? We 
heard scuttlebutt around—and I know I get 
chastised for responding to scuttlebutt at 
Queen’s Park, but there is a lot of it—there 
seems to be some differences of opinion as to 
where exactly the responsibility rested for im- 
plementation of the proposals in this task 
force. It was set up by your ministry and 
yet it falls totally within the normal purview 
of the Minister of Agriculture and Food. 

Are you assuming responsibility, accepting 
the expert advice from Agriculture and | 
Food, or to what extent does it rest over | 
there? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think it is fairly 
straightforward. It does address one of the 
points you raised in that the task force ap- 
proach is one this ministry adopted before — 
the federal government started: its task — 
forces. I think our first one was electrical 
and electronic products. The second one was | 
food processing, which I think would give | 
you some indication of the priority we put | 
on food processing. 

That report came in and, as you have 
probably heard, it was very well received 
by the processing industry. There was a lot 
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of credibility for that report and it had 
some very good recommendations. 


Mr. MacDonald: It provides a prescription 
for survival. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is a good report. 
_ It is one of the good ones, In our ministry 
we wouldn’t blast ahead with implementa- 
tion because you wouldn’t want us to do that 
without consulting Agriculture and Food and 
essentially making sure it fell within the 
| purview of the kinds of things Agriculture 
and Food was equipped to do and set as 
priorities. Therefore, the task force report 
was sent over to Agriculture and Food for 
comments and recommendations ‘and partial 
implementation. 

At present the two ministries are meeting 
with regard to the next step, so to that ex- 
tent your scuttlebutt is somewhat accurate, 
but in essence the two ministries are work- 
ing together on implementation. 

Mr. MacDonald: What role do you feel 
your ministry has in terms of trying to slow 
down or counter this tendency for outside 
companies—sometimes Canadian companies 
but usually outside companies—coming in and 
buying up and closing down? I’m speaking of 
the whole so-called rationalization process 
_and it accelerates the monopolizing process 
| which has inevitable consequences in terms 
of crises, if one believes all of the studies 
that have been done on the issue? Do you 
| feel you have a role? For example, do you 
ever intervene with the Foreign Investment 
Review Agency in Ottawa and say, “Look, 
this has gone too far”? 

10:40 p.m. 


_. Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. FIRA always 
| consults our ministry for comments on any 
FIRA applications relating to our province. 
We make recommendations to them and we 
| struggle with it as much as the federal gov- 
-} ernment does when it makes FIRA decisions. 
They don’t always agree with us, but they 
mostly do. From the standpoint of our input 
/we consult Agriculture and Food before we 
pepe what is essentially a governmental 
‘recommendation to FIRA. 

__ There are some very real problems. Mr. 
Hall pointed them out. In some cases, and 
_[ am not going to specify them, we have a 
Situation where the economics no_ longer 
| Work—it is not unique to food processing. 
be economies of scale, all of those things, 








— 








| come into play. One might wish there were 
‘Some alternatives. Mr. Gray is struggling 
with the way in which FIRA applications 
for the kinds of takeovers you are talking 





about would be advertised and made known 
to the public so that Canadian investors 


| 
j 
i 
| 


could come in and buy up these operations 
as an alternative. 

I would predict, if that system is imple- 
mented, you won’t see a lot of Canadian 
firms coming in to buy up some of these 
assets. You know the situation as well as 
anyone would. The economies work best in 
some cases for fully integrated firms, and we 
don’t have a lot of those in Canada. 

Some of the alternatives are being looked 
at, but essentially our recommendation to 
FIRA is meant in many cases to ensure, 
after all, that there is food processing done 
in this province, that there is not a closure, 
that jobs are maintained here where they 
otherwise wouldn’t. 


Mr. MacDonald: You certainly haven’t suc- 
ceeded. Ninety-five per cent of the takeovers 
are authorized. I would be curious if you 
felt it would not be breaching that sacred 
confidentiality in the business world to give 
me one or two instances where FIRA has 
okayed when you have objected. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can’t do that. But 
in some instances it is really quite unfair 
for people to presume that because FIRA 
has approved 95 per cent of the applications, 
therefore it is not doing its job, In very many 
cases the alternative to FIRA allowing a 
buyer to come in and keep a plant operating 
here in Ontario is that the plant would close. 

The problem with the FIRA process is that 
there is no mechanism to make those alterna- 
tives and choices publicly and that is some- 
thing Gray is working on right now. I can 
assure you if there is an opportunity to main- 
tain the ownership and the operation of that 
plant in Ontario and in Canada, then we 
obviously recommend against FIRA approval. 
But in very many instances the business real- 
ity is that the only way food processing can 
stay here is if the FIRA application is 
approved. 

Mr. MacDonald: Let me intervene with 
a point here. It addresses a point vou have 
just made—namely, that one of the com- 
pelling economic forces is the rationaliza- 
tion to get the advantages of scale and so 
on. In the food processing industry there 
is plenty of evidence to suggest the small 
processing unit is just as effective, just as 
economic, if the government sets up a 
framework of policy that doesn’t result in 
the small man being beaten out by the big 
monopoly competitor. 

All of those small bakeries across the 
province could have survived. They would 
be providing us with better bread locally 
instead of us having it manufactured in a 
huge structure here, in relation to Weston 
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or in relation to Dominion Stores, and then 
having the cost of transporting it all over 
the province in those great big trailers. It 
is not economic and you are destroying a 
very possible, viable, small but useful 
leaven in the economic loaf in those com- 
munities. 

If what I am saying is valid in southern 
Ontario it is even more valid in northern 
Ontario, because your transportation costs 
are even greater. You have pockets of good 
agricultural land, you have pockets of pro- 
duction which, if it were processed locally, 
could meet the needs of the local people. 
But what has happened? They have all 
been destroyed because the Westons and 
the Dominions will not even buy the prod- 
uce. They have year-round contracts, God 
help us, usually with the states rather than 
with our own producers in the south. They 
will not even buy the products of the north- 
ern farmer, and certainly there is no viable 
unit left for processing them up there. 

The point I want to make, without labour- 
ing it unduly, is that while I acknowledge 
the compelling force of rationalization, the 
economy of scale and so on so that we get 
into bigger and bigger productive units, I 
want to suggest to you that the one area cf 
the economy where that is not necessarily 
valid is the possibility of small units of 
processing to meet local needs, particularly 
in areas like northern Ontario. 

But it is not going to happen. They are 
going to continue to be driven out and 
destroyed if there is not a framework of 
policy that somehow or other counters this 
so-called rationalization or economic con- 
centration process. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I know you would 
not want or expect my ministry to make all 
those judgements on those FIRA applica- 
tions or on the general matters of policy 
you are talking about. Those are truly mat- 
ters which fall within the purview and ex- 
pertise of my colleague and his ministry. 

I just want to comment generally in a 
couple of ways. First, I do not think you 
intended to suggest that we were approach- 
ing it in a monolithic way, presuming that 
all rationalizations are right. We do not. 
One of the beauties of FIRA and the way 
we handle it iis that we do not approach 
it from a theological point of view. We do 
try and look at each individual application 
and see what the realities are. I would say 
to you that I would put the expertise of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food up 
against anyone when it comes to making 
those judgemental decisions. We invariably 


follow the advice offered us by Ag and Food 
in this particular sector. So if you have 
some concerns, you should raise them there. 

There is just one other point I wante’ to 
make. Having been through a good portion 
of central and northern Ontario, I want to 
say that while there have been a number 
of cases in which smaller operators in a lot 
of fields have succumbed to major compe- 
tition—and I am not an expert on the busi- 
ness—I can only tell you that from the 
standpoint of our field staff and my personal 
visits out there, there sure are a heck of a 
lot of bakers spread throughout this provy- 
ince. I would suspect you would find there 
are still more small and medium-sized bak- 
eries in this province than you would find 
in most jurisdictions of this variety in North 
America. 


Mr. MacDonald: Just on that point, in 1965 
there were 766 bakery establishments; by the 


end of the 1970s little over half of them 


remained. So there are a lot, but only half 
of what there were in the mid-1960s. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: To be fair to our min- 
istry and ODC, there are a number of them 
that are assisted by ODC. 


Mr. Hall: I just want a supplementary on 
what you are saying, Mr. MacDonald. I cer- 
tainly share your view that the processing 
industry does not have to have scale, it has 
to have geographic location as a very im- 
portant part of its doing well. It is a business, 
however, that needs more financial help be- 


cause of the nature of the products, certainly | 


down our way, in holding capacity, cold 
storage and things of this nature, and for that 


reason needs a leg up on government funding | 


that does not seem to be very evident. The 


bank area does not seem to wish to play too — 


big a role in this. 


Just to back up a little, I want to make one | 
comment and I do not mean it unkindly to — 


you, but I know of no person in the last five 


years since I have been a member who has 
done more than Mel Swart to stress the fact | 


that consumer goods are cheaper in the states 
than they are in Canada. I think that waves 
a red flag all over the place and I think it is 


an unfair criticism. I would far rather see a | 
stress on Canadian quality and Canadian pur- | 
chasing than the emphasis he seems to make | 


all the time. He wants to have it both ways, 


it seems to me, and I do not feel it is helping. 


10:50 a.m. 


Mr. Cooke: He has been talking basically — 
about things like coffee which we do not — 
grow in Ontario and that are cheaper in 


Buffalo than in Ontario. 
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Mr. Hall: Every time he says that people’s 
thinking generalizes on all our consumer 
needs. He is not helping us out. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How about the toilet 
paper issue? 


Mr. MacDonald: He has made such a good 
mark that it is smarting. You want to cop out 
of the issue. 


Mr. Hall: Not at all. 


Mr. MacDonald: When a product is manu- 
factured in Canada or is manufactured on 
both sides of the border by the same com- 
pany, and yet sells in the United States for 
significantly less than here, that is the point 
we are stressing. 


Mr. Hall: Let us stick with food processing. 
The fact of the matter is that Canadian pro- 
cessors have difficulty competing with the 
prices of offshore material where the sun 
shines longer, where labour is cheaper and 
where there are government subsidies, direct 
or indirect, such as in Australia, particularly 
in the fruit business which is what I am talk- 
ing about. 

Nevertheless, the quality here is higher. 
That never seems to be stressed by Mr. Swart. 
When he is talking about comparison 
shopping with the United States, he is putting 
is in an unfair situation. 

| Mr. MacDonald: With the help of the 
uiberal Party, the government will not need 
f° do very much. 


Mr. Hall: Not at all. My directions would 
ve far different. Instead of carping all the 
ime, I would like to see some action locally 
© promote it. I do not think you ‘get any- 
vhere by knocking what Canadian industry 
s doing. 

/ Mr. G. I. Miller: I suggested to you last 
tight I had a question for you in regard to 
ke jobs at Stelco. I think they were looking 
or offshore help, for 100 people last spring, 
it a time when there was—and still is—a 
tremendous demand by our local people to 
‘et those jobs. What really happened at that 
oint in timeP Were you able to draw from 
ur own work force or did we have to go 
verseas? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Laschinger, the 
rector of trade development and acting 
rector of the small business development 
ranch will give the information. 

| Mr. MacDonald: They are all gone. The 
linister of Agriculture and Food says you 
on’t need to worry about that. 

Mr. Laschinger: We held meetings with 
ompany representatives and senior managers 
‘ the Canada Employment and Immigration 








| 











Commission in December 1979. In early 1980, 
the company was given approval by the fed- 
eral authorities to hire 103 skills from outside 
of Canada; 65 of those were for Ontario and 
38 were for Alberta. In the final analysis, we 
were unable to assist the company. 

We did not participate in the program to 
recruit overseas with them for two reasons. 
They were unable to identify the applicants 
whom they wanted to go to Ontario locations 
and we were not anxious to be involved in 
a program that was bringing in people for 
another province. In addition, the company 
could not give us any specific information 
as to the exact startup dates for the Nanti- 
coke operations. 

Since that time, several jobs have been 
offered. Because of some delays, those jobs 
have now had to be unoffered. I understand 
the company is dragging or delaying the im- 
plementation of the start of those jobs. They 
have not ‘been back to us since the early part 
of the spring. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: In other words, we are 


trying to pull them from our own work force 
and you are encouraging them. 


Mr. Laschinger: Yes, we are. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That is good news. 

Th second question is in regard to the 
closing of the Essex International Rear Light 
Wiring Harness Company at Dunnville. I 
sent a letter to the minister on July 16 asking 
him to look into this closing. It became very 
clear to me that it was not because there 
was a shortage of work that they had to do 
this. There seemed to be plenty of work to 
keep that company going. I do not believe 
it was because the wages were so extreme 
that they could not be competitive. It 
appeared that they could be competitive. 

When we looked into it, it was brought to 
our attention that the St. Thomas plant was 
using the same harness which was being 
imported from Japan. 

I wonder if the minister has looked into 
that. He did respond to my letter and indi- 
cated he was looking at it. Could he give us 
a report this morning? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Because you told me 
you wanted to ask the question, I have asked 
David Burrows, the director of our industry 
sectors policy branch, to come. He can ex- 
pand a bit on the information on section 22. 


Mr. Barrows: The information that we 
have from the company and from the indus- 
try is that the demand for those harnesses has 
fallen dramatically and there has been a 
significant increase in import penetration, 
particularly from the Japanese. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: Did you do a detailed 
study to see if that was the case or did you 
just accept the word of the company itself, 
which is based in America? Again, I did 
discuss it with the management and they did 
indicate that there were several shutdowns 
in the US in connection with the plants, but 
they did not indicate that the markets were 
not here in Canada. 


Mr. Barrows: Our information is that the 
company thas closed 21 facilities in both 
Canada ‘and the United States and has experi- 
enced severe market difficulties, and some of 
the production has, in fact, been transferred 
to the St. Thomas facility. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Are you planning on 
trying to do something with that plant for 
the community of Dunnville? I would like 
to bring to the minister's attention the fact 
the Dunnville development board has pro- 
vided a film indicating what is available in 
Dunnville. They have spent $6,000 on that 
particular film, which is available to the 
ministry. We did have the unfortunate situa- 
tion of selling the local telephone company 
to Bell Canada and the headquarters of the 
Community Telephone Company was in 
Dunnville. While it is providing a better 
service, it has been very hard on the local 
economy along with the closing of the Essex 
plant. I am wondering if the ministry is 
going to use that as a special area to focus 
on to make sure that we do get our fair 
share of the auto pact and the auto industry. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The way the system 
works is that our field staff goes into any 
plant that has been closed down and tries 
to get as much information as possible with 
regard to the kind of thing the plant might 
be used for in the future. They analyse 
whether there is a prospective purchaser in 
the same business that might find that type 
of operation viable—as Mr. Barrows has 
said, this probably is not the case in this 
instance—and then try to find other indus- 
trial purchaser-users for that facility. That 
is going on. Sometimes it works and some- 
times it does not, but it is a valuable addi- 
tion to just letting it lie out there and have 
real estate agents make some contacts. 

At any point in time our people have a 
list of potential investors in Canada; people 
who have been here and are thinking of in- 
vesting in Canada or people who are think- 
ing of expanding here. They will immedi- 
ately go through that client list, as it were, 
and contact any of those might find this 
particular facility appropriate to what they 
want to do. We have some success stories. 


For example, in Smiths Falls, RCA 
think it was—closed out their plant. We 
knew that Litton Industries was looking fo: 
a facility in that part of the province for ¢ 
new drill facility to make drill bits and s¢ 
on, so we immediately showed that plant t 
Litton Industries. Litton eventually went i 
there and replaced almost all the jobs. Tha: 
is the kind of thing that goes on when ¢ 
plant goes down and becomes available. By 
virtue of having this client group, we are ir 
a position to find more real customers fo. 
that kind of facility. | 

I need not tell you that there will no 
be a large number of people and the succes’ 
rate is good but it cannot be sensational, 
There is not someone to move into om 
plant. We do make a special effort in case’ 
such as the one you are citing. I think you 
industrial development people are doing the 
right thing, They are investing money, a: 
they must do, in promoting their owr 
municipality. There are a number of peopl 
Jooking to build new facilities or expand it 
Ontario and it is a bit of a competition, ; 
healthy competition between municipalitie, 
—not in terms of handing out grants, whicl, 
is what happens in the United States; but i 
selling their own community as a good plac: 
to invest. 
11 a.m. 


The efforts that Dunnville, particularly 
has taken in the face of its problems are thi 
kinds of things that more and more munic 
ipalities are doing and still more should bi 
doing. sii 

I hope people in your community wil) 
agree that the kind of service being pro. 
vided by my industrial development peopl) 
under Duncan Allan, my assistant deput 
minister, is most supportive of that. Wi 
have met with the industrial developmen’ 
commissions and provided them with th 
best material they have ever had with mor’ 
context than they have ever had. 

Finally, there are a number of interna 
tional fairs. Last year, I know the one i: 
Munich—which was a major one—was we 
attended by a great number of industriz 
development commissioners in Ontario. ly 
some cases 'we helped to pay their fare. I’ 
all cases, we co-ordinated the contacts the 
made ‘with potential investors at these kind 
of international fairs. If your people i. 
Dunnville or any other municipality in you’ 
riding would be interested in attending, © 
highly recommend that as a source of poter 
tial investment. Places like Windsor are ver 
agressive and have some success in promo! 
ing their own municipalities in conjunctio 
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‘with us. They send people to Europe. They 
lentertain people— 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: He is ready; he has his 
bag ready. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am sure your 
people will report that our ministry has been 
most supportive in trying to find alternatives 
for them. In any case, I am sure they will 
have more success than people in municipal- 
ities in which the local members refuse to 
accept any foreign investment. It does give 
you an advantage over some of the ridings. 


_ Mr. Cooke: Let the record show he was 
pointing to the NDP. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
make one comment. There are a lot of indus- 
tral parks sitting around that are not being 
itilized. There are a lot of small communities 
that could provide the area with employment 
and stimulate the economy. I do not feel it 
is being used as fully as it should be. We 
are trying to expand in new areas. J guess 
a good example is in my own riding where 
we have the Townsend town site. They are 
trying to bring in industry to support it, but 
: hearts of these smaller communities are 


















eterioriating. They are finding it more diffi- 
cult. 
_ I think, Mr. Minister, we have to have 
some special assistance. As Mr. MacDonald 
ointed out this morning, there is an oppor- 
anit in my riding to provide jobs. Port 
owan is a great tomato growing area. We 
aad a group of farmers who were trying to 
»stablish a tomato processing plant and pro- 
sess them there. They have indicated to me 
‘hat they can put them in there at $10 a ton 
theaper than they can truck them to Niagara 
“alls or Toronto. I think we have to encour- 
ige that. 
_ As my colleague Mr. Hall indicated, they 
qave to have special funding to provide this 
‘torage. The report that was brought down 
the study of agriculture that was made 
ust recently, while it did not indicate that 
here was anything wrong it did not indicate 
hat we were protecting that small business- 
man or encouraging him. In the long run, it 
s good for the big guy to have that little 
fuy there to give some competition and 
srovide jobs. We not only need the big com- 
Wiss and big unions, but we have to have 
he small plant and have a balance to keep 
ur competition alive and well. 
' We have to focus on these smaller munic- 
Pages rather than take good agricultural 
nd and try to promote provincial policy, 
ike the Townsend town site, where you are 
soing to take good agricultural land and try 
0 attract a new, big industry there. I think 











we have to back off a little and support our 
small communities and encourage them. I 
think Dunnville is a good example of a com- 
munity that needs some assistance from your 
ministry, not only in travelling around the 
world—I do not know, that could be well 
worthwhile—but I still think money and 
special assistance has to be provided to en- 
courage those industries to locate there. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can only comment 
with regard to two things you have said. 
First, the reason we have a number of indus- 
trial parks in the province is that we try to 
set up programs which will give the munic- 
ipalities the right to make some local decision 
making. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I realize that. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If the municipality 
decides it wants an industrial development 
park, I think it is our obligation to advise it 
with regard to the economics of it but also 
to have a program. In the event the munic- 
ipality wants to invest its own money, we 
provide some loan assistance to permit the 
municipality to make its own decision. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Could I give you another 
example? At Parry Sound there is an indus- 
trial park of 800 acres. They have a beautiful 
water system. They have a beautiful sewage 
system, But there are only two plants there, 
and it has been sitting there fore several 
years now. 

There is only one successful one. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: That’s municipal govern- 
ment. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: No, it’s not municipal 
sovernment. It is money provided by this 
ministry to provide those systems. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Privately owned? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: No, it is a municipal park. 
There has been lots of subsidy money go in 
there. We are not getting a return on the 
investment. I’m not criticizing what we're 
trying to achieve, but it’s not doing anything 
foy our economy. That’s the point I would 
like to make. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, we have only an 
hour and a half left in the whole estimates. 

Mr. Chairman; That’s right, but that’s 
something you’re aware of. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: When I am asked 
questions I really have to respond to them. 

Regarding the Parry Sound type of situa- 
tion and others, Ontario’s rather substantial 
inventory of industrial serviced land is very 
important. It is an important lure. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I’m not arguing that 
point. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: Second, I think you 
would have a very fair criticism of govern- 
ment if it were the government coming in 
and telling municipalities who could and who 
could not have industrial serviced land. 

We did not impose the Parry Sound one. 
It was built with our money because Parry 
Sound municipal authorities decided they 
wanted to invest their municipal dollars in 
industrial parks. That was their decision. 
They then applied to participate in our in- 
dustrial parks program, which provides loan 
assistance under preferred terms. But the 
municipality ends up paying off that Joan 
back to the ministry. 

It simply is a situation of our ministry, the 
provincial government, making it possible for 
municipalities which otherwise couldn’t afford 
it, to do some of their own planning. They 
decide out there, instead of at Queen’s Park, 
whether they are a municipality that wants to 
try to attract industry to their part of the 
province and how big the industrial park 
should be. With respect, I think that decen- 
tralized way, where we provide funding—not 
total grant funding but some funding assist- 
ance to those municipalities who make their 
own decisions—is the only correct way to do 
it. I would not be recommending any change 
in that whatsoever. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, the Montreal 
Gazette today named the Canada Develop- 
ment Corporation as a specific investor to boil 
out Massey-Ferguson. If this is the case, do 
you feel the offshore creditors will respond 
favourably? In your view, when will this be 
known? When will this matter be resolved? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’m sorry, my deputv 
was just updating me on some information I 
had asked for on Massey-Ferguson. I knew 
that was your question. Could you repeat the 
question? 


Mr. Hall: It is reported in the Montreal 
Gazette today that the Canada Development 
Corporation is a specific investor that will 
move to buy shares in Massey-Ferguson. If 
this is the case, do you feel the offshore 
creditors will respond favourably? I want 
your opinion, and I would like some clarifica- 
tion as to when the dust will settle on the 
fences and when this will be known. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can’t give yon much 
guidance on any of those matters. It is essen- 
tially in the hands of those people who have 
been appointed by the federal government to 
work with Massey-Ferguson to get the off- 
shore creditors onside and to find the jn- 
vestors. They have spoken to the CDC. I 
can't confirm that the CDC is one of the 
prospective investors at this time. 


Mr. Hall: If you don’t wish to confirm that 
the CDC is the one, as reported in the Mont- 
real Gazette, are there still other potential 
specific investors? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes there are. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: It’s not me. I can tell you 
that. 

Mr. Hall: It’s either a Socialist or a Tory 
somewhere. 

I had a series of questions which touch on 
policies and priorities generally. I understand 
you have engaged the Longwoods Research 
Group Limited for a study on the public 
reception to and credibility of the ministry’s 
programs and services. Is it known right now | 
what the cost of this study is going to be? 

I get the impression that it must be quite 
a bit if Longwoods can afford to pay $50 | 
cash per interview. I would like to know | 
when the results will be received and will 
they promptly be made public? 7 
11:10 a.m. = | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s much the same as 
the lunch money provided to the Ontario | 
Public Service Emplovees Union to attend | 
the rally last Saturday. The total cost is 
$8,000. 

Mr. Hall: That doesn’t give them many | 
interviews at $50 a shot. How effective do 
you feel the little game is? 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: I could see the way 
you were going to come at that: I would! 
be spending too much money on the survey | 
for it not to do any good. ; 











Mr. Hall: [’'m just wondering whether it is 
another grazing job, or whether you are really } 
going to find out the facts. Why do you have | 
to pay that kind of bread to get that kind 
of information? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Essentially, we're try 
ing to help identify the success we're having 
in letting the public know about our pro- 
grams. I think particularly of our small busi- i 
ness programs and our export programs. | 
would argue that our programs, particularly 
in those two areas, are as comprehensive and | 
as effective as any Series of provincial govern- | 
ment programs could be. | 

I think our concern is that the right people | 
aren't coming in to take advantage of them | 
and there is some problem in making the | 
public aware of them. That’s a traditional | 
problem for government, : 

You couldn’t go out cn Bay Street—that’s 
not a goo street to select; let’s select Bruns- 
wick Avenue. You couldn’t go out on Bruns- 
wick Avenue and find a whole lot of people | 
aware of a lot of the federal government | 
programs. The federal government tried to— | 
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Mr. Hal!: They have only 169 interviews 
at tops. 

Hon. Mr, Grossman: The federal govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Hall: No. Longwoods—160 interviews 


| at $50 a shot. Theyre obviously not going 


to do that many. Are they all Toronto-based? 
What about out in the greater reaches of 
the province? Are they conducting interviews 
there? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I wi'l tell you the 
way the thing is going. In terms of why we 
are doing it, we are trying to find out what 


| the awareness is of the very good programs 


we ‘have. If there is a certain area out there 
which isn’t aware of our programs, then we 
know we have to get the information out 


there and do so more effectively. 


That surely is something that any good 


- government would do. You should not just 


pretend the problem is solved when you 


devise a program and put out a booklet. 


How do you deliver the program to the 
people who must be aware of it? 

Second, the reason we are paying Long- 
woods that amount of money is that if you're 
going to have an effective focus group you 
have to get businessmen, who are fairly busy, 
to sit down in a three-hour discussion ses- 
sion—that’s the way these things happen. I’m 
told by the experts that these focus groups 
are very effective. Certainly they are effec- 
tive for political purposes. 

Mr. Hall: Longwoods would certainly say so. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am also informed 
there are four sessions—one in Toronto, one 
in northern Ontario, one in eastern Ontario, 


one in southwestern Ontario. None in the 
_ Niagara Peninsula. 


Mr. Hall: You ask about five guys in six 
centres, and this is going to give you good 
information? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There are 16 people 


in each session. All I can tell you is that the 
experts in the business tell us these focus 


groups are effective and fairly accurate. 


Mr. Hall: When will the results be re- 
ceived, and will they be shared with the 
world? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Soon, and of course. 

Mr. Hall: Thank you very much on that 
one. 

Regarding the CF-18 procurement, what 


-is the ministry doing to assist or encourage 


small businesses to compete against the 
multinationals in bidding for these contracts? 
What is your participation in this broad 
procurement as it affects Ontario business? 


Hion. Mr. Grossman: A high level of acti- 
vity. We've got our field staff throughout 
the province trying to determine which firms 
are able to pick up some of the work—small, 
Canadian-owned firms spread throughout the 
province. 

We've also indicated to those firms which 
are capable of participating that if ODC 
assistance was required to aid them in tooling 
up, that will be done. We are bringing for- 
ward these opportunities to the decision- 
makers in awarding those contracts to make 
sure they get their fair share. 


Mr. Hall: In getting the work, have you 
had a good relationship with the aircraft 
company as to qualities and specifications 
on the materials? Is this detailed knowl- 
edge that you possess? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: In complete form, and you are 
trying to educate small business in this 
direction? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: In point of fact, the 
larger ‘aircraft companies are desirous of 
sourcing here— 


Mr. Hall: There is an obligation, isn’t 
there? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: —for good economic 
reasons and also for good corporate citizen- 
ship reasons, and they are co-operating. 

Mr. Hall: That’s right, but there must be 
a role for you to play to put the other 
small guys you are concerned with together 
with the big buyer. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, that is happen- 
ing. 

Mr. Hall: Looking at your estimates, I am 
a little concerned about the support of small 
business. What per cent of the budget is 
used directly to support small business? 
From the estimates it looks like tabout five 
per cent of the total funds and about 16 per 
cent of the industrial development alloca- 
tion. 


My. Chairman: There are four or five 
more who want to speak, and I do not 
know— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am happy to deal 
with it now. I just thought that would be 
appropriate under small business. 

Mr. Hall: It has to do with priorities. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am in the hands 
of the Chairman. 

Mr. Hall: I am talking about the priori- 
ties you allocate towards that segment. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In determining how 
much money is applied to small business, 
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you have to take into account the fairly 
substantial ODC budget, and of about $60 
million worth of commitments made by 
ODC every year a_ substantial majority, 
usually about 80 per cent, of the firms 
assisted by ODC are small Canadian-owned 
businesses. 

Mr. Hall: That may be, but it would 
appear that only about five or six per cent 
of your staff is directly involved in the 
small business sector. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: But you would have 
to talk about our field stay. What you have 
involved in small business are not just those 
people listed under the small business de- 
velopment branch, but you would have to 
include all those working in ovr 15 field 
offices throughout the province, which is 
another 43 people. 

If you really wanted to talk about the 
full range of small business, you would 
have to include all of our tourism consul- 
tants throughout the province. It would be 
hard to exclude all the ODC field staff. 
because ODC field staff spend almost all 
their time in dialogue with Canadian-owned 
small business. You will find that the 
majority of our efforts are pointed towards 
Canadian small businesses. 


Mr. Hall: Are you able to give me some 
assurance that your ministry is increasing 
and intensifying its efforts on small busi- 
ness, keeping the pattren of past years, or is 
it going the other way? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think almost anv 
small businessman in_ this province would 
tell you that the efforts of the last two years 
are bearing fruit now and that there is a 
high emphasis being place on— 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, with all due re- 
spect, every small businessman jn Ontario 
doesn’t know a hell of a lot about what 


government is doing or what you are doing, 
despite the ads. 


Hon. Mr. ‘Grossman: With respect, if you 
are right, that is something the focus group 
will report to us, May I also say I am con- 
vinced you are wrong. If you ask people 
who represent them, John Bulloch’s group 
and—what is the other one, COSB?—what- 
ever the other group js, you just won't get 
anywhere the degree of support and recog- 
nition for any government program, or I 
might say division, that those groups give 
to our division. . 

I invite you to sit down with John Bul- 
lock’s group or the other groups involved 
and ask them how we are doing in small 
business, and I think they will tell you we 


are far outperforming any other government 
and the inroads we have made in terms of 
providing facilities, services, programs and 
information to small business are absolutely 
the best anywhere. 

Mr. Hall: I appreciate you are faced with 
the problem of having to do a turnaround 
strictly in the manufacturing sector in On- 
tario, and I would certainly hope you are 
doing more than the others sectors. It is 
more important to us that you do. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are. 


Mr. Hall: Let’s just touch on procure- 
ment for a minute. 


Myr. W. Newman: What kind? 


Mr. Hall: I am trying to keep the level 
high here, honourable member. I  won’t 
mention the name. 

Mr. W. Newman: I didn’t say anything at 
all; it is just the way you interpreted it. 


11:20 a.m. 


Mr. Hall: As I understand it, you're to 
be congratulated on the fact that you are 
not talking on provincial terms, you are try- 
ing to encourage Shop Canadian and you 
have had dialogues with the other prov- 
‘ces. That’s fine. You have also made an 
important thrust on hospital equipment. 
However, you are only at a 10 per cent 
level on government purchases, Have you 
done any studies to satisfy yourself whether 
that is the proper level or you should be 
going a lot higher? Or do you know that 
and accept it, but you are stymied by a 
doYlar problem? 

It is interesting that the government an- 
nounced a few months ago it was going to 
pay their bills on time, which is certainly 
basic to doing business with anybody. I am 
glad to hear that new initiative was put in 
place. Beyond that what numbers have you 
turned up with your staff as to the merits, 
direct and spinoff, of Canadian procure- 
ment? You must have gone into it some be- 
cause you are heading in this direction. Are 
you satisfied you are at the right level? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are not fully in 
a position to say that for all sectors that is 
the right percentage, and we are continuing 
to study it. It becomes very complex. To 
give a full picture on it, we must under- 
stand that in developing that we want to 
make sure we aren’t simply building in- 
efficiencies into the system, that is, provid- 
ing 20 or 30 per cent more funds for some- 
one who otherwise would get the contract 
and will simply find that because he is 
Canadian he can remain somewhat less effi- 
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cient and get more money from government. 
That is a concern. 

__ The second concern you have is building 
up a system which will really spend the 
taxpayers dollars wisely in those sectors 
where it will count and not perhaps wast- 
ing money on other sectors where it per- 
haps doesn’t count. One of the things we 
are looking at is whether instead of 10 per 
cent ‘across the board it should be five per 
cent or zero per cent in some sectors and 
20 or 30 per cent in other sectors. That 
requires a hell of a lot of information, 
_though, because you don’t want to start 
| putting 30 per cent preference. That can 
_become very expensive. In point of fact, 
the 30 per cent preference, let’s face it— 





_ Mr. Hall: I support the concept of eval- 
uation. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: —is a direct grant 
2 industry. 

In some sectors what is more important 
than setting up a standard across-the-board 
20 or 30 per cent is to identify those sec- 
tors where it is key to their international 
Success to get government contracts. I 
think of the Urban Transportation Develop- 
ment Corporation, for example, and _trans- 
‘portation equipment. I think of the De 
Havilland Dash 7. Those are the kinds of 
situations where they must be able to go 
to foreign countries and say, “Our govern- 
ment bought from us,” in order for them 
to ever survive. This is another sector in 
which access is more important than what- 
ever percentage you pick. 

You don’t want to be hamstrung by per- 
‘centages, for example, in the microelectron- 
‘ics computer industry. You will recall the 
discussions surrounding the LCBO purchase 
several months ago. The LCBO eventually 
deferred the decision for other reasons, but 
the point we were making then to the 
‘LCBO was that even after applying the 
10 per cent, perhaps even applying 20 per 
cent, the large foreign company would be 
price-competitive and quality-competitive. In 
terms of giving a foothold to a small 
Canadian company, it absolutely had to 
nave that or else it would never be able 
to compete in that industry. You don’t want 
to get hamstrung either by simply putting 
ull your eggs in a preferential percentage 
markup. That is something we are also— 














vho will? 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: I quite agree, and 
- 8m sure you have read my speeches where 
‘have talked about that. 


| 


; Mr. Hall: If the government won’t do it, 





Mr. Hall: You make too many for me 
to read them all. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will highlight 


the ones— 
Interjection. 
Mr. Hall: I don’t have the forum he has. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think we are com- 
ing closer. Some of the things you have 
scen, and you have referred to, are evi- 
dence we have had some success. 

I would also remind you the small busi- 
ness development branch put a maior effort 
into making sure this government was let- 
ting the Canadiian small business sector 
know of the opportunities to sell to this 
government. Hence, we devised a directory 
of government purchasing agents and _ their 
requirements and how to contact them. We 
distributed 35,000 of them to small busi- 
nesses. For the first time in this province 
we had a whole host of small businesses 
having one little directory with the names 
of everyone they needed to know and some 
indication of the purchasing requirements 
of all of those people throughout the pro- 
vincial government. 

I have to believe that in the next year or 
two we are going to see a heck of a lot of 
more small ‘businesses selling to govern- 
ment simply because we have made this 
information available. Our field staff is 
working with that information with small 
business people who are responding to that 
to try to put them in a position, if they 
aren't currently equipped to meet some of 
those contracts, to get those contracts. 

Finally, I would point out to you that 
since we appointed John Laschinger as 
our small business trouble shooter we have 
had some marked success in Canadian 
sourcing. You may have heard about the 
Massey Hall seat purchase. I referred’ to it 
last year in a speech. I won't go through 
it, but in essence that was a contract that 
was awarded to a foreign company that was 
doing most of its work outside of this coun- 
try. We succeeded in getting the Massey 
Hall people to cancel that contract, solely 
because of the efforts we made together 
with the Ministry of Culture and Recrea- 
tion to put pressure on them to source 
those seats in Canada. 

The importance was, even though my 
friends to the left wish it were otherwise, 
though it went to the Irwin Company, which 
is foreign-owned, the difference is that com- 
pany does most, if not all, of the sourcing for 
that particular contract in Canada. 
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The point I am making is if we had relied 
only on a markup policy, then that would not 
have worked. What we have to have is some- 
thing that acknowledges not just simple 
ownership, but things like—dare I say it? — 
product mandating, what is the Canadian 
value added in the thing and how do we 
effectively calculate Canadian value added. 
We have been working with a proper defini- 
tion for Canadian value added so that in 
essence we are looking at jobs, not only 
ownership, when we award government con- 
tracts. 

The bottom line of the Massey Hall thing, 
I might add, is not just that Irwin, a com- 
pany that has a pretty good corporate record 
in Canada, got the contract solely as a result 
of this ministry, but there was a whole host 
of small firms from which they source that 
got enormous amounts of business that they 
simply otherwise would not have got. While 
Irwin got the contract, the real impact was 
on the suppliers, which are all smal] Cana- 
dian-owned businesses spread throughout the 
province. 


Mr. Hall: This is the multiplier effect of 
government procurement even at a_ higher 
price. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have to say that one 
of the values of trying to work at it carefully 
and avoid simplistic solutions such as saying, 
“Let’s move it from 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent,” is that people tend to think you have 
solved the problem because you are willing 
to pay more rather than being flexible enough 
to exercise some muscle where you need to, 
regardless of the markup. 


Mr. Hall: You can carefully count on sup- 
port from other more objective authorities like 
Shepherd, who feels you can grow to great 
lengths in specific industries. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. I just have a copy 
of his document. There is something there I 
wanted to draw to your attention. 


Mr. Hall: He has been making a point for 
some time. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: He cites, I might add, 
the efforts of this ministry in this very report. 


Mr. Hall: Sticking with procurement for a 
moment, how is Ontario reacting to the latest 
buy-American law passed by New York 
State? There is a very efficient steel industry 
in Ontario which is in some jeopardy with 
regard to contracts over there. My figures 
indicate that 35 states have buy-American 
laws, while we have nothing. What is your 
thinking about that? I know there are pluses 
and minuses to it, but how do you feel we 
can continue to do global product mandating 


and overcome problems like this even though 
we have an excellent, high capacity, efficient 
steel industry, probably the best in the world? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let’s just begin by 
saying to date it appears that those what I 
think to be unfair pieces of legislation are not 
severely impacting the Canadian steel in- 
dustry. That may. change. You saw my re- 
action to it, I am sure. We think it is grossly 
unfair to us. The Premier has raised it with 
Governor Carey. I raised it in Washington 
when I was there in February meeting with 
very high officials in the government. We met 
with the undersecretary of state, the under- 
secretary of commerce and the undersecretary 
of transportation. 


11:30 a.m. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Kissinger says they are not 
really listening much to Canadians. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am also scheduled 
to appear before the Canadian Senate com- 
mittee on US-Canadian relations. I accepted 
their invitation. They asked me if I would 
come up there and address the issue. At that 
time I hope to speak on a wide range of 
issues, of which that is one. All I can assure 
you is that, happily, in the steel industry 
it is not impeding us very much to date. In 
the longer term it is a problem, as I indicated 
at the time, probably more for what it indi- 
cates in terms of the mind-set of Americans 
and American politicians than for the steel 
industry itself. That is an issue with which 
the federal government has to deal head on. 

Whether we are talking about the auto 
pact or the steel industry, I ‘have to say it is 
my view that the United States is not giving 
Canada a fair deal on a whole host of 
matters. The tax treaty that was entered into 
recently finally resolving the convention tax 
issue, we think is an example of American 
overkill. They wouldn’t allow their good 
friends and important neighbours and sup- 
porters to the north to do something not for 


economic reasons so much as cultural reasons. 
Then they react by shooting the flea with a. 


cannon, and that is symbolic of the relation- 
ship that has been built up. I think that is an 
important issue that has to be addressed. 
Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, if the steel industry 
feels threatened by the buy-American Jaws, 
and it is one of the best industries we have 
in terms of efficiency and ability to compete 


worldwide, where does that leave us with/ 


all of the others that don’t have the economy 
of scale and yet you naturally are encourag- 
ing to sell our products ‘abroad? 


Brophey, to whom you have referred in’ 
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statements, has set a 
Xerox Canada, 

He is one who supports stricter enforce- 
ment of what are known as Gillespie guide- 
lines for Canadian contents and corporate 
behaviour of American-owned firms. It 
fpoesnt seem to be enough to say you feel 
it is unfair and you are going to tell the 
Senate committee this, or tell others that it 
is unfair. How long is this unfairness to go 
on without some reaction? This province 
has some clout. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can only say to you 
that we have, in my view, spoken out at 
every public opportunity and private oppor- 
tunity on these kinds of issues. We have 
exercised every degree of clout we can. I 
would welcome any suggestions you might 
have as to how we can better attack the 
problem. We are really anxious to do that 
and I do intend to address it up in Ottawa. 
| We have addressed it in Washington. I 
ivent down to Washington and it was the first 
ime they had seen a provincial minister down 
there wanting to get access to high levels. 
Rodney Grey, who now works for us to help 
as with those very kinds of issues, was able 
‘0 get us access in Washington and, I might 
ay, position us better to understand what 
‘s going on there politically ‘and otherwise 
40 that we are able to address those issues. 
| Mr. Hall: Some suggestions that we have 
‘elate to our own buy-Canadian procure- 
‘nent policies and responsibility for Canadian 
pontent and among other things, a code of 
ecent corporate behaviour here. It is not an 
wernight situation obviously. It has to be a 
‘adual buildup of a stronger manufacturing 
base here reaching out and needing support, 
>ossibly as a last resort, if financial support 
's not available elsewhere, It also ties into the 
| a subject we were on, of lack of skilled 
vorkers. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: I should only add, to 
“complete the discussicn, that we have set up, 
's you may recall, an office of commercial 
‘policy in the ministry, which is designed to 
yay exclusive attention to nontariff barriers 
hat have been built up in foreign countries 
vhich are impeding our exports. That office 
f commercial policy is now really quite 
yell positioned to advise us on these things 
nd advise on ways to approach them. 


| Mr. Hall: But you haven’t taken any initi- 
itive to put in place nontariff barriers here? 


| Hon. Mr. Grossman: It becomes a very real 
uestion which we must deal with in terms 
f, is that the way to approach it? Obviously 
de way to approach it is in a more construc- 


ve way, because you end up isolating your- 


cood example with 
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selves and further fragmenting your already 
small market. Eighty per cent of our exports 
go to the United States and if we are going 
to heighten the protectionist war with the 
United States that runs a very real risk. I am 
not for a second suggesting we lie down and 
roll over. 


Mr. Hall: The trade is, in billions, not too 
far apart though, and if they are doing it 
it obviously causes concern here as well. By 
the way, you still haven’t told me about the 
money that’s going over the border in gas 
tanks in terms of replacement cost to gaso- 
line on an annual basis. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Sorry, I did promise 
that. I will get it to you. 


Mr. Hall: In your procurement, is it very 
rigid in the employment development fund 
grants that Canadian sources be utilized? 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: Oh, yes, it is. They 
are legally bound. In the cases of the pulp 
and paper grants, 85 per cent of it must be 
sourced in Canada and for the balance, 
where they are not sourced in Canada, they 
must further notify us I think 60 days in ad- 
vance of purchasing a piece of foreign equip- 
ment, which then gives our people an oppor- 
tunity to find Canadian suppliers for that 
equipment, and only after we are unsuccess- 
ful in finding a Canadian supplier are they 
permitted to source offshore. 


Mr. Hall: In the EDF money that’s gone 
out—and this list changes from time to time 
and these may not be accurate—I understand 
something in the order of 37 per cent of the 
dollar value of the grants went to foreign 
companies. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think that’s right. 


Mr. Hall: Assuming that is the case, or 
somewhere close to that, what reaction do 
they have when you insist on Canadian 
sourcing? Is it any problem for them when 
you ask them to do it, or make is mandatory? 
Is it a big deal? Do they buck it? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The companies come 
in to see us and it is made clear to them 
right off the bat that that is one of the 
things we look at if they are going to really 
enter into serious negotiations, Some indus- 
tries point out that the kinds of equipment 
they need are just not available here. Our 
people try to ascertain what the absolute 
maximum is and we force them to that 
maximum. They are not arguing. What I am 
saying is, in almost every case they under- 
stand that they have to play ball in the host 
country, what our industrial goals are, and 
it’s not like we are dragging them in, kick- 
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ing and screaming. They are usually happy 
to co-operate. 

Mr. Hall: Does that reach in at all to the 
subject of Del Monte and Aylmer in terms 
of Canadian content, just to touch on that 
for a moment? You know Del Monte is owned 
by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. It’s 
kind of scary. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. You would have 
to take that up with the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Food if you really want to get into 
that. 


Mr. Hall: I don’t want to take any more 
time. Mr. Cooke wanted to raise some points 
this morning which I am also interested in, 
so I will pass for now. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I will be 
brief, I hope. I would like to ask some ques- 
tions about the relationship between this 
ministry and the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs in terms of initiatives to bring about 
economic development in northern Ontario. 
Can the minister clarify for me which of the 
two ministries is the lead ministry in terms 
of doing feasibility studies, or funding them, 
and perhaps proposing provincial assistance 
for development of secondary manufacturing 
or other economic development projects in 
the northP Which of the two is the lead 
ministry? 

11:40 a.m, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It tends to depend 
upon the specific project, but I can tell you 
we are working together on that particular 
thing. 

Mr. Laughren: Say that with a straight 
ace. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s true. 


Mr. Wildman: I think that’s correct, it 
depends on each particular project. I would 
like to know what it really depends on, Is 
there any kind of general policy as to which 
ministry takes the lead in any particular 
type of project, or is it just sort of an ad 
hoc thing? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I know you want to 
put it into a tight little category here, but it 
very much depends. If you are talking about 
something with the scope of Algoma Steel’s 
expansion, obviously my ministry just has 
more expertise in that area. If you are talk- 
ing about tourism, including or excluding 
Minaki Lodge, the fact is— . 

Mr. Wildman: We are not sure yet. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: —what would happen 
is Northern Affairs, which obviously has 
more officers throughout the north than we 
do, is in a position to establish some good 


leads and bring them in to the Northem 
Ontario Development Corporation and _ us, 
and some of our tourism field staff, tc work 
with them in developing some specific pro- 
posals. Northern Affairs is also working with 
us, as a good example, on the prospects for 
a DREE tourism agreement and in that case 
Treasury is the lead ministry. It is not a 
case where we would go in as the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism and say, “Here are 
our priorities in terms of where that money 
should be spent.” We would do that only 
after consultation with Northern Affairs, 
which has given us some pretty good— 

Mr. Wildman: What about in terms of 
the development of industrial development 
commissions and the funding for those kinds 
of organ‘zations, in terms of a number of 
raunicipalities or an area getting together 
and forming an industrial development com- 
mission and perhaps having a study done as 
to what the economic possibilities might be 
for that areaP How is the funding shared 
between Northern Affairs and your ministry 
for that kind of a committee and the studies 
that type of committee might do? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think it is safe to say 
that we do come ‘at them one at a time, I 
can think of North Bay, not in industrial 
terms but in terms of the cross-country ski 
thing. We did a lot of the work on it. I 
cuess it is safe to say that my field staff out 
there was the catalyst that brought it to- 
gether and made it happen, but we were 
able to convince Northern Affairs and, quite 
properly, Northern Affairs was there with 
the budget to support those kinds of things. 
So the funding was provided by Northem 
Affairs. We provided the on-the-ground field 
staff. 

With regard to the kinds of studies you 
are talking about, industrial development in 
those communities, we very much encourage 
those things to happen. In fact, what we 
find most often in southern Ontario is you 
vet instances—Brantford ‘being one—where 
we will get together with Treasury and. 
jointly fund a study. T guess Niagara Falls is | 
another one, I think Toronto is another, 
Hamilton is another, where we in southemn 
Ontario get together with Treasury and | 
jointly fund that sort of study. In northern 
Ontario, because Northern Affairs was set 
up to carry some of the budget and decision — 
making for northem Ontario, we will joint-. 
venture with 'MNA in funding those studies. | 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. I just want to make 
clear that, unlike the Liberal caucus, our 


caucus is not in favour of doing away with’ 
Northern Affairs. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: Except for Bud 


Germa 

Mr. Wildman: What we are a little con- 
cerned about is the fact that there doesn’t 
seem to be any real delineation of that 
ministry's role in this kind of process, If you 
compare it, as the minister himself has done 
in the past, with western provinces, com- 
paring that ministry’s role in northern On- 
tario to the Department of Norther Sas- 
katchewan, for instance, the Department of 
Northern’ Saskatchewan has a far greater 
role. 

It is basically not just a co-ordinating min- 


istry but one that analyses the problems, 


carries out the studies for planning and has a 
co-ordinated approach to economic, social and 
service delivery in that part of the province. 
Then it delivers. That is not the case here. 
That is why I am trying to get some clarifica- 
tion of the relationship between the two. 

For instance, Northern Affairs is not re- 
sponsible for NODC but your ministry is. 
Obviously, NODC is part of the development 
corporations. It has an important role to play 
in stimulating economic development. 


Mr. Eakins: You are saying that two min- 
istries are doing the same thing. 


Mr. Wildman: I am not sure of it. 


Mr. Eakins: That is a good question. I 
would like to know the answer to that too. It 
seems Northern Affairs and Industry and 
Tourism are basically doing the same thing. 
In fact, Northern Affairs makes many of the 
announcements from Industry and Tourism. 
It is a good question. I would like to hear 
some comments on it. 


Mr. Wildman: That is a fair question. I 
would like to hear the answer too. 
Mr. Eakins: What is the difference? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think the comparison 
I made with regard to southern Ontario and 


our role with Treasury is a fair comparison 


because what we really want to do is marshal 
all the resources we can. 
To give you one example in the small 


_ business sector, in developing small business 


in northern Ontario, MNA has more field staff 
out there and is in close contact with the 
small business people throughout the north. 
We have some offices but Northern Affairs is 
up there and is on the site more often. I have 
a small business development branch. The 
Ministry of Northern Affairs in no way could 
support the kind of expertise, the talent, the 
staff and salaries that my small business 
development branch has and which is in place 
to serve all of Ontario. 
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Mr. Haggerty: Do not let the Minister of 
Northern Affairs (Mr. Bernier) hear you say 
that. He will not be too happy with that. 


Mr. Wildman: Neither one of them is doing 
anything. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is not true. What 
we are doing is making the resources avail- 
able to the north that the Ministry of North- 
ern Affairs and a ministry for eastern Ontario, 
for that matter, could not afford to carry by 
themselves. Because of the funding of my 
ministry and the fact that we have to attract 
people like the John Laschingers of this 
world, we have to put them in an Industry 
ministry to cover the whole province. They 
are available to northern Ontario. 

As an example of how we run the small 
business management development program, 
we ran 10 in the north this year and 
helped approximately 250 companies. North- 
ern Affairs co-operates by funding situations 
where we get more than 25 companies in a 
town or community. They also advise us as 
to where the delivery of the programs we 
developed here would be most sensible and 
they help advance that for us. 

While we take a lead in developing a pro- 
gram and! acquiring the expertise to deliver 
that program, MNA is there to supplement 
our activities, expand the client group and 
give us more on-the-site information. As a 
result, we get the kind of expertise that only 
a province-wide ministry of industry and 
small business can devise. We get on-site 
delivery and advice and, when necessary, 
extra financial assistance for the program from 
MNA when it is required. 


Mr. Wildman: Can I use a specific example 
that might help clear this a bit? 


Hon. Mr. Grossmian: Surely. 


Mr. Wildman: In my area, there is the 
North Shore Development Association which 
was formed under the aegis of both your 
ministry and the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs. There is a Dr. Lupton in the Minis- 
try of Northern Affairs in the Sudbury 
office. He has been involved with them, as 
has your field staff in Sault Ste. Marie. 
They hired a consulting firm named Beau- 
mont Majors to do an economic develop- 
ment study in the area. 

I will not go into this, but it is quite ob- 
vious to everyone concerned, the Ministry 
of Northern Affairs, the development asso- 
ciation and your ministry, that Beaumont 
Majors did not do a good job. It was an in- 
adequate study. It was a sort of an eco- 
nomics 101 course that they came up with. 
Not only that, they did not even live up to 
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what they said they were going to do when 
they were hired. The reason they were hired 
was they said they were going to do certain 
things but then they did not do them. They 
did not tell anyone anything people did not 
already know. 

11:50 a.m. 


I understand the cost of that study was 
somewhere in the range of $23,000 to $27,- 
000. Who is responsible for paying that, and 
who is responsible for deciding whether or 
not it should be paid if an inadequate job 
has been done? The deadline is long past. I 
do not want to get into the actual problem 
of the study itself. What I am looking for is 
who is responsible for deciding whether an 
adequate job has been done and for paying 
the cost, or is it shared in some way? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The Ministry of 
Northern Affairs of course. 

Mr. Wildman: Then I will go after them 
about it. 

As an aside, in the King Mountain tour- 
ist project how much was paid for the feasi- 
bility studies? Who was responsible for pay- 
ing for them? Was it your ministry or 
Northern Affoirs. 


Hon Mr. Grossman: As I recall, it was 
shared by two or three ministries. I think 
we paid one third. 

Mr. Croll: I think the government paid 
something like two thirds and the other 
developers, of whom there were several, 
paid one third. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: MNA paid one third, 
MIT paid one third and the developers paid 
one third. 

Mr. Wildman: Do you know what the total 
cost of the study was? 

Mr. Croll: I believe it was $75,000. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I should say I am 
fairly optimistic on King Mountain. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, I know that is the 
case. In terms of that optimism, without 
getting into the details of the project, is 
there an anticipation that the province will 
be involved in funding? If that is the case, 
will that funding be for infrastructure? If 
that is the case, which ministry will it be? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: All of that will await 
determination of the DREE tourism group. 


Mr. Wildman: Let us go to another ex- 
ample. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do you not have a 
federal Liberal member up there? 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, 


we do. I encourage 
him. It is Dr. Foster. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Tell him to get 
DREE tourism going. 

Mr. Eakins: He is a fine member. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I know he will be 
there for the ribbon-cutting, so we will 
have to get him to move DREE along and 
get the thing in operation. 

Mr. Wildman: I will keep that in mind. 
I will be talking to him in the near future. 
He is in Africa right now, or just getting 
back from Africa. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: On a study for the 
DREE northern Ontario program? 

Mr. Wildman: There is nothing wrong with 
him going to Africa. 

Mr. Chairman: You had better get down 
to business. We have only 50 minutes left. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have 
just one other example. In terms of the pro- 


posals made by principals from North Bay — 


largely but also Toronto for the possible 
development of a specialized steel mill some- 
where on the North Shore, whether it be in 
Thessalon, Spragge or one of the other pro- 
posals, I understand your ministry in this case 
has been the lead ministry and Northen 
Affairs has not been involved, Is that the 
case? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, that is not the 
case. 


Mr. Wildman: That is what Duncan Allan 
told me. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: He said we were the 
lead ministry or we were involved? 

Mr. Wildman: He said you were involved 
and that Northern Affairs was not involved. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Allan went up 
there because he is one of the government’s 
great advisers. 


Mr. Wildman: I have nothing against him 
going up. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am trying to explain 
our involvement. Our involvement was simply 
that the discussions had been carried on 
there. 


Mr. Eakins: I would just like to hear you 
explain the difference in their responsibilities. 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: The North Shore is 
an example of an instance where if that is 
something that is going to happen, then the 
expertise of this ministry is going to have 
to be involved. In terms of moving it to the 
Stage where it becomes a reality, I think 
MNA has been involved in talking with the 
local people up there who want to do some 
studies. There was a lot of discussion up 
there, not all of it factual. In order to assist 
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the thing, I asked Mr. Allan if he would take 
an afternoon to go up there and do this 
thing, which he did. 

| Mr. Wildman: I won't get into the tempest 
| in the teapot that has occurred up there. 
Was the meeting on October 3 in Thessalon 
| arranged at the request of the provincial 
| authorities, the developer or the municipal 
_ authorities? 

| Hon. Mr. Grossman: I will tell you the 
honest answers. I think my colleague, the 
Minister without Portfolio (Mr. Pope), said 
to me it would be helpful for everyone if 
someone like Mr. Allan could go up there 
and try to get everyone together. The mu- 
_nicipal authorities and everyone were get- 
ting frustrated. 


| Mr. Wildman: That was my understanding 
| of the situation. If that is the case, who was 
responsible for deciding whether or not the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs should be pres- 
ent or, for that matter, who should be 
present at the meeting? 


| 





Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can only say I sent 
Mr. Allan up to a meeting I understood: was 
being arranged up there. I don’t know who 
_did the inviting. I presume it was the local 
people. They were told I was sending up my 
assistant deputy minister and they got the 
people together. 

_Mr. Wildman: Has there been a request 
for a feasibility study in that particular 
project either for Thessalon or Spragge? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would like to give 
| a more information, but without Mr. Allan 

ere I cannot. 


Mr. Wildman: I understand another meet- 
ing is going to take place in two or three 
' weeks in Toronto as a result of that meeting 
in Thessalon. The reason I am asking that 
| question is that there has been some con- 
_fusion—and it may be on my own part— 
about the possibility of a request for pro- 
_vincial assistance, either in terms of the 
feasibility study or im terms of assistance 
for infrastructure. If that request has been 
_made, does that go to Northern Affairs, does 
it go to your ministry or, for that matter, 
_does it involve the federal authorities? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would guess it 
would involve all three, but to avoid any 
| misunderstanding. I really wouldn’t want 
to answer specifically without having Mr. 
Allan here. By the way, he is on an urgent 
-and important task for the ministry this 
_morning, trying to save a Canadian industry, 
_and that is why he isn’t here. In his absence, 
it really wouldn’t be fair to anyone for me 
to tell you what I believe the outcome of it 


| 
| 








was. I have a fair idea, but I can’t be 100 
per cent sure. 


Mr. Wildman: I will talk to him about it. 
Basically, what you are saying is you would 
expect that the Ministry of Northern Affairs 
would be involved and perhaps the federal 
government as well. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If this thing is real, 
we would all be involved, I think. It is the 
same as King Mountain. I wish we could 
get the feds involved in Minaki. 


Mr. Wildman: CN was at one point. 


Mr. Eakins: You don’t want the Minister 
of Northern Affairs to take responsibility for 
Minaki, do you, or have you decided that 
one? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have decided, but 
I am not sure you would agree with me. 


Mr. Wildman: I have one other question 
with regard to the Northern Ontario Develop- 
ment Corporation and the list of Ontario 
Development Corporation loans that was 
given to us at the beginning of the estimates. 
I haven’t been able to find a legend. Could 
you tell us what the various initials stand 
for under type of loan? I know what an 
OBIP loan is, but what are ES, DR and TOP 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: ES is export support 
loan. What else have you got? 


Mr. Wildman: DR. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Here is Mr. Tully. 


Mr. Tully: The DR loans are the flood 
relief loans provided to tourist operations. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Disaster relief? Is 
that what it is? 


Mr. Tully: Yes, disaster relief. 
Mr. Wildman: What is TO? 
Mr. Tully: That is tourist operations. 


Mr. Wildman: My interest in this is that 
according to this list you have 72 loans in 
northern Ontario. When you look over at 
the other side, it says, “Projected additional 
employment, first year and fifth year,” for 38 
of those. You have an N/A beside them. I 
would expect that means not applicable and 
I can see why they wouldn’t be applicable 
for disaster relief. I didn’t know what the 
DR was, but why not for tourist operations? 
Why would it not be applicable for a tour- 
ist loan? 

12 noon 

Mr. Tully: A number of the tourist loans, 
particularly the smaller ones, don’t really 
involve additional employment on a perma- 
nent, year-round basis. They involve some 
modest expansion. Those ones would gen- 
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erally be for a small amount of money, with 
basically the same operators. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Here is Dunc Allan. 


Mr. Wildman: Oh good. All right, that 
explains that. I was just wondering why 
over half of them were not applicable. 

Mr. Tully: I think those disaster relief 
loans, there are 20 or 25 of them in there, 
wouldn’t involve any employment increase. 


Mr. Wildman: I have one question for 
Mr. Allan, and it is a friendly one, not an 
unfriendly one, I want to make that clear. 
My question to the minister—and he 
couldn’t answer it, I think for quite a vood 
reason—was what involvement Northern 
Affairs has had in the proposals made by 
Normanco, and has there been a request for 
provincial funding, in terms of either a feas- 
ibility study or for intrastructure for a pos- 
sible development at either Spragge or 
Theassalon, and if so, what involvement 
Northern Affairs might have in that as op- 
posed to Industry and Tourism? 


Mr. Allan: I can’t speak for Northern 
Affairs’ involvements with Ed Diebel and 
his associates over a long period of time, but 
I can tell you they did send a representative 
to the Thessalon meeting, a fairly innior 
representative, but he represented Northem 
Affairs. 

T guess we were there to make sure they 
had fleshed out their idea. The idea was a 
bit of a pipe dream because it kept chang- 
ing shape and form and dimension and time 
during the afternoon, so we tired to harden 
np who the principals were, whether they 
were serious, whether they had any money 
or they knew what the hell they were do- 
ing, and how we might help them. That 
process is still going on. } 

Mr. Wildman: You have another meeting 
in another couple of weeks probably. 

Mr. Allan: We put the ball squarely in 
their court to answer four things. So far 
they haven’t answered any and they haven’t 
come back, but when they are ready to 
come back and answer those four things we 
are going to play with them. 

Mr. Wildman: Would you agree with the 
release that was put out this morning by 
Mr. Ed Diebel that— 

Mr. Allan: I don’t agree with any of 
those. When we got up there the Elliot 
Lake newspaper had headlines that high 
about a half billion dollar steel mill. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Mr. Allan: That is the way it works in 
the north. 


What is the 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: 
vote, Mr. Chairman? 
My. 


Nex 


Wildman: Do you agree with Mr.) 


Diebel’s release that was put cut today that, 


the meeting in Theassalon was called at the 
behest of the Ministry of Industry and Tour-. 
ism and the ministry was responsible for. 


determining who was invited? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Hold on a2 
while I tell Dunc what to say. 

Mr. Allan: No, the meeting was arranged 
by Al Pope, as you know. 

Myr. Wildman: Yes, I knew that. I had no 
objection to that. 

Mr. Allan: I don’t know why you weren't 
mvited or if you wanted to be invited or 
whatever. I told you to call Pope if you 
wanted to go to the meeting. It was an 
interesting meeting. 


second 


Mr, Wildman: And they had no objection | 


to my being there. There seems to be some 
confusion as to that. I won’t go into that, I 


don’t think there is a need to here, but at 


any rate— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let me clarify, you | 


are welcome to attend any meeting. 





| 
| 
| 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, fine, that I would be — 


interested in. 


Mr. Allan:It was kind of that initiative, — 


and the Thessalon senior citiens’ hall, the — 


town hall or something, was where we met. 


We met for three hours and I think we 


clarified it, or at least we got it down so | 


vou could grapple with it. 

We offered to undertake some basic studies. 
Instead of spending a lot of money, we 
wanted to use the expertise and the facts 


available in terms of markets and different | 


points of view or facts that could be 
assembled in terms of the feasibility of this 
thing without blowing $200,000 or $300,000. 
It is worth while investing some time and 
effort in assembling facts before you run off 
and commission a study of some kind. 


Mr. Wildman: Has there been no specific 
request at this point for $200,000 or $300,000? 


Mr. Allan: Oh hell, they wanted $17 million 


when we went in. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: What is the next vote? 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I have 
several questions. I am sorry Mr. MacDonald 
has left, but I did tell him I was going to 
have something to say about what he said, 
and that if he would like to stay it was en- 
tirely up to him. I am sure you will pass it on 
to him. 

I start out with the basic premise that I 
happen to believe, and my party believes, 
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hat a farmer has to make a living at what 
ne is doing to start with. If a processor is 
going to be in business, he has to make 
money or he is not going to get into it. 

This grandstanding—if that is a word I may 
ase I would call it grandstanding—went on in 
the House the other day about the peach 
ndustry, and IJ just think that is ridiculous. 
Maybe it is time we put something on the 
-ecord so people know what this government 
yas done and is doing, and I think it is very 
mportant. The member for York South starts 
alking about the peach processing industry— 

Mr. Laughren: J thought you said you had 
. question? 

Mr. W. Newman: That’s right. I am asking 
he minister, don’t you agree with what I am 
ibout to say? 





_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, I do agree with 
vhat you are about to say. 


| Mr. W. Newman: I just want people in this 
wovince to realize that this government has 
lone a great deal for the peach industry, but 
ve sat in the wilderness for 45 years in the 
ariff structure, and I know he brought that 
tp this morning. I am not even going to talk 
bout that. The tariff changes have been 
nade. They are better, but they are not good 
nough and they are not what we asked for 

a this province, but they are there, they are 
a place, and as a result of that there are 
nore peaches being planted now that can go 
9 the processing industry. I think the Min- 
ster of Agriculture and Food gave you the 
gures the other day that they are up 1,000 
ms a year. 

But the farmers and the tender fruit board 
re not dumb either. They want to make a 
ecent living. They can make more money in 
resh peaches. Do you realize that this year 
aey sold 29,000 tons of fresh peaches, and 
vat is a fair chunk to chew through? I just 
oint out that the increase in the total peach 
roduction this year has been 20 per cent 
ver last year, and it will continue to increase 
ecause of government programs, incentive 
rograms to get them to plant clingstone 
each trees, and that program is starting to 
ay off. 

I think it is very important, You get car- 
ed away with the ruddy cans and your 
licture in the paper and all of that. 


Mr. Laughren: What figures of Mr. Mac- 
donald were wrong? Were any of his figures 
rrong? 

Mr. W. Newman: He never talked about 
ny figures this morning. 

Mr. Laughren: Yes, he did. 


| 














Hon. Mr. Grossman: You were not here, 
Floyd. He did this morning. 

Mr. W. Newman: I maybe was not here 
at first, but whatever figures he used, he 
probably exaggerated them. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: He did. I was here. 


Mr. W. Newman: I want to also ask the 
minister this question: Is it not true that 
whenever FIRA decisions are made regarding 
the agriculture industry, whether it was the 
processing or manufacturing, whatever it 
was, and the employment development fund, 
there was always consultation, and I assume 
there still is consultation there, and you were 
always more than willing to produce funds 
if we had the proper proposals brought for- 
ward in the processing industry? Is that a 
fair question? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is not only true to 
say that there has been that degree of co- 
operation, but I cannot remember an instance 
in which the two ministries did not agree. 


Mr. Hall: What specifically have you done, 
though, to increase processing facilities of 
peaches in the peninsula? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have indicated that 
there are four employment development fund 
grants, which have not been announced to 
date, and that will address some of the ques- 
tions raised this morning. I cannot announce 
them right now, 


Mr. W. Newman: Is it not true that there 
were a lot of meetings with the processors 
in the peach industry between the Minister 
of Agriculture and Food and yourself to try 
and get them to come forward with proposals 
to expand their operations or do something 
with their operations, and they were told, if 
I remember correctly, that if they put for- 
ward a proposal you would do everything 
you could to help them? Is that not true? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Absolutely. It is. I 
want to make it quite clear that at no time 
have we said there is not money available. 
The availability of money for that industry 
is not a problem. 


Mr. W. Newman: The member talked 
about import replacement and dealing with 
tariffs and all the other things, but is this not 
true, Mr. Minister: Are there not a lot of 
agricultural commodities in Ontario that peo- 
ple are being encouraged to grow more of 
here? We are on an export basis in many 
commodities, but I think of peaches, where 
the production has gone up 20 per cent, we 
are now into the peanut business in Ontario, 
we have an expanding apple industry in the 
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province that is always expanding and will 

eventually replace import. Is that not true? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Absolutely true, as 

always. That is far more accurate than the 

earlier presentation. 

12:10 p.m. 


Mr. W. Newman: It is a lot easier to 
answer those auestions when you are the 
minister than if you are a member trying to 
get your points ‘across. 

Interjections. 


Mr. W. Newman: I am talking about the 
programs that got started. You fellows don’t 
even realize what is going on in the govern- 
ment. That is your problem. I am trying to 
sink into your thick heads exactly what is 
going on. 

I would like to ask a further question 
about the Bruce generating plant and the 
potential there for greenhouses, for agricul- 
ture, for industrial development, Maybe you 
could answer this. I don’t know how reliable 
this is, but I have been told the potential 
saving in energy by utilizing high pressure 
steam, or whatever it is—I am not fully aware 
—is equivalent to about 100,000 barrels a day. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am going to risk 
inviting Duncan Allan, who has been 
handling that for us, to respond. 


Mr. Allan: Mr. Newman, there are a 
couple of attempts already under way near 
the Bruce, as you know. There are some 
small greenhouses in the starting process. I 
don’t think they have all the facts in as to 
what the energy savings are by upgrading 
that steam. 

Inco is also trying to put some tomato 
growing over some of their vents. I am not 
sure how they are finding the economics, 
but it is sufficiently attractive that people 
are at least putting them up on a pilot basis 
to see what those energy savings turn out 
to be. 

We are interested in working with any- 
body in the Bruce area in terms of what 
you can get in spinoff industrial develop- 
ment. That includes greenhouses, fish or a 
whole lot of things. So far it has been on 
a small scale, but it has to have some con- 
siderable promise or I don’t think we would 
even see the pilot projects. 

Mr. W. Newman: Is it not true the con- 
sortium, along with the co-operation of Hy- 
dro, has already started the retrofit in that 
plant? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is the Ontario 
ene Corporation which is co-ordinating 
this. 


Mr. W. Newman: I have a lot more ques- 
tions, but in the interests of time I wont. 
make any more comments. The minister has. 
worked well with the Ministry of. Agricul- 
ture and Food, this government works well 
together and all you fellows want to do is. 
tear it down. You never offer anything con- | 
structive. I want. to have that on the record, | 

Mr. Haggerty: About a year ago, Stella | 
Ziff, the mayor of Fort Erie, and myself met | 
with the staff of the Ministry of Industry | 
and Tourism along with the staff of the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Rela-_ 
tions concerning the rumours the Fort Erie 
racetrack would be closing down its opera- 
tions there. Has your ministry done any | 
studies in this area to see if it was justified 
or warranted to close down this large in- | 
dustrial complex in Fort Erie, which em-. 
ploys a number of persons year round and 
for about five or six months of the year? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: What we were asked | 
for at that time, as I recall, was some assis-_ 
tance in making sure Fort Erie was given’ 
every chance possible to survive. I think you | 
will have seen some special attention being. 
given to Fort Erie racetrack in our tourism | 
advertising this year. 


ea oe 


¢ 





Mr. Haggerty: I was later concemed that 
there was a decision made by somebody in 
one of the government ministries to give 
the Ontario Jockey Club permission to run 
thoroughbred racing in Toronto in the even- | 
ings in opposition to the two harness racing | 
tracks at Mohawk and Flamboro Downs, | 
which were objecting to it. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Those decisions are 
made by the Ontario Racing Commission. | 
Mr. Haggerty: Yes, but I am sure it has 
to be done with some cabinet approval. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, the racing com- 
mission allocates racing— 


Mr. Haggerty: The St. Catharines Garden 
Raceway has gone down the pipe and what, 
is going to happen is the other hamess 
racing at Flamboro and Mohawk will go} 
down too if you permit opening up of other 
racing nights in competition with the har-! 
ness racing. : 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: All I can report to’ 
you from my days at the Ministry of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations—and_ the) 
Ontario Racing Commission reports to that’ 
ministry—is that the commission does make 
its own decisions. I think that is the right’ 
way to deal with it. Secondly, it is very’ 
sensitive—and the reason it is there—to allo-' 
cating racing dates as fairly as possible’ 
without putting anyone out of business. Ob-' 
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viously, the racing commission is very aware 
of the Fort Erie situation. 

I can remember when I was there they 
were being criticized by some tracks for re- 
fusing to give them additional racing dates. 
The ORC was refusing to give additional 
dates because it would have taken some 
business away from Garden City. They were 
trying to protect Garden City and not give 
racing dates to others that would have 
affected Garden City. All I am saying is that 
the racing commission really is aware of the 
economics of those, understands them fully, 
has all the books and figures and allocates 
racing dates so as to protect those that need 
some protection. 

Mr. Hall: Garden City has been sitting 
idle ever since. The municipality of Niagara- 
on-the-Lake would like to have an indus- 
trial park there but it runs up against flak 
from another ministry. It is really a shame. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Jf you think an in- 
dustrial park there is warranted, that will 
come under the study of the whole area 
that is currently being funded by my minis- 
try and Treasury. 

Mr. Haggerty: Someone in your ministry 
is looking into the matter about the Fort 
Erie racetrack? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The tourism division 


eis 


Mr. Haggerty: Have you done any eco- 
nomic studies on that particular area? If 


they did choose to close it down there 
- would be quite an economic impact on that 





\ 





that area. 


community with a loss of jobs and business 
assessment and the service industries would 


be affected by it. 


(Hon, Mr. Grossman: The employment de- 
velopment fund has a pretty good record in 
Our ministry has really been 
working verv hard with Fleet to make sure 
they get a big share—and they are going to 
get a big share—of the offset business on the 
fighter aircraft. I hope the economic study 
that is going on, currently funded by the 
two ministries, will give us some further 
indication of where the needs are. 


Mr. Haggerty: They have increased their 


_ payroll and their employment is up to 940 
from about 500 a year or so ago. It looks 


promising in the Fort Erie area, thanks to 


_ the aircraft. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I addressed Mr. 
_Hall’s question earlier. Obviously, I cannot 
take credit for all those jobs, but we did 


| work closely with Fleet. We played a major 


role in putting them together with the 
Opportunities. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have written a letter to 
the federal government and to de Havilland 
Aircraft to indicate that there is a possibil- 
ity for a good site for de Havilland’s locat- 
ing in the Fort Erie area. I received a reply 
from the vice-president of de Havilland and 
I am delighted to say they have chosen 
three sites as a possibility for the new 
de Havilland aircraft industry in Ontario, I 
do not know what input your ministry has 
made, but there is a good indication that it 
is going to be located some place in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We played a very 
major role in encouraging the federal gov- 
ernment to ensure that de Havilland not be 
fragmented. Partly as a result of our efforts, 
the federal government has agreed that de 
Havilland Dash 8 projects will occur in 
Ontario and has confirmed that. 


Ms. Haggerty: I would suggest they look 
over the site in Fort Erie because they do 
have an airstrip there that would handle the 
Dash 7, 8 and. 9. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I do not know where 
de Havilland will ultimately decide to go. 


Mr. Haggerty: I thought perhaps you 
could announce today that you had some 
idea where it will be located. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: If it were in Fort 
Erie, I would be there to announce it, rather 
than tell you and let you drive out there 
first. De Havilland will likely make the an- 
nouncement before either one of us when 
they decide. 


Mr. Haggerty: Have you any idea when 
they will make that announcement? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think it is fairly 
imminent. I know they have carefully can- 
vassed a dozen sites at least to make their 
short list. 

Mr. Haggerty: I think they had a longer list 
than that, but they have said they have 
broken it down to three particular areas. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: They had a long list. 
They got down to 12 and then down to three. 
12:20 p.m. 

Mr. Haggerty: The other area I was con- 
cerned about and which Mr. Hall mentioned 
was the gas situation in the town of Fort 
Erie. Any border city has a problem in look- 
ing after the number of tourists who come 
over to purchase gasoline in Fort Erie. I 
suppose you are well aware that each tankful 
of gas they receive is subsidized by about $7 
or $8 a gallon. It has caused some problems 
for Fort Erie. 


Mr. Hall: It is about $7 or $8 a fill-up. It 
is about ten cents a litre. 
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Mr. Haggerty: A tankful of gas is being 
subsidized by about $8. 

I was looking at the automobile industry 
and one of the things that was brought to my 
attention was the ads run on television sta- 
tions in the past five or six months, where a 
rebate is given on the purchase of a Ford, 
General Motors or Chrysler car in the United 
States. People thought they were going to get 
the same deal here in Canada. Why shouldn’t 
they get a rebate? It was $400 or $500. The 
only time they did get a rebate was when the 
Treasurer (Mr. F. S. Miller) announced a 
$500 rebate on the larger vehicles that were 
bought here some time last January. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: A great program by 
the government. 

Mr. Haggerty: I was just wondering if it is 
fair to the people in Ontario that they 
couldn't share in the giveaway the auto- 
mobile industry was giving to American 
buyers of automobiles? Should it not have 
been the same here in Ontario and Canada? 


Mr. Hall: He is talking about the industry 
giving it away, not the government. 

Mr. Haggerty: Yes, the industry was giving 
it away, not the government. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can hardly be re- 
sponsible for that. 


Mr. Haggerty: We are talking about fair 
competition. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can only say I be- 
lieve their decision was based upon sales, and 
sales in Canada were holding up. In other 
words, they didn’t have the problem. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, but the government got 
involved in it here. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, but we got in- 
volved in a different program. In the United 
States, it was the Big Three who were 
basically involved in rebate programs to get 
their 1980 models sold. The program brought 
in by the Treasurer for the month of 
February, as I recall, was a one-month pro- 
gram designed to get 1979 models moved off 
the lot. The purpose of that was to help the 
small businessmen who are the dealers 
throughout the province who couldn’t afford 
to carry the inventory they were stuck with 
from 1979. Therefore, it really was a pro- 
gram designed to help the dealers in getting 
rid of inventory rather than one designed to 
sell 1980 models. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is the same thing that 
the automobile industry was doing in the 
United States, getting rid of the inventory. 
Don’t you think when we have an auto trade 
pact, when they give these particular sales 
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gimmicks away and reduce the cost of the 
cars that it should apply in Canada as well? 
Don’t we have some reciprocal agreements of 
this nature? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The only provisions 
in the auto pact were ones which you know 
well and which were designed in the longer 
term to bring car: prices closer together in 
terms of retail price. 

Mr. Haggerty: There is still a widespread 
difference here in Ontario in buying cars. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have said so in some 
of my speeches. I might say the Big Three 
went into cardiac arrest when they read my 
speech saying there was still a differential. 
They claim there is not. 

Mr. Haggerty: I think the government 
should be taking steps, particularly your min- 
istry, to get into comparison buying by the 
people in the United States and people in 
Ontario. 

Mr. Cooke: Mr. Hall said we shouldn’t do 
that. 

Mr. Haggerty: You have had two and a 
half days of this, so just listen. 

It has been brought to my attention that 
people in the Fort Erie area have been going 
over to the United States and buying lumber 
supplies. They can go over there and buy 
plywood that I understand has been manu- 
factured in Ontario for about half the cost 
here. 


Mr. Cooke: We brought that up before. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think we can go back to 
Mr. Stokes on that. We brought this to the 
attention of the ministry some eight or nine 
years ago and it still continues. 

They can buy plywood for far less over 
there, bring it over, pay the duty on it and 
be money ahead even with the exchange on 
the Canadian dollar, though it has been 
manufactured here in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Are you saying that 
is Canadian plywood? 

Mr. Haggerty: Canadian plywood, I under- 
stand. 


Mr. Bounsall: Everyone in Windsor does 
that with cedar shingles. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: With regard to ply- 
wood, my deputy, who comes from: that in- 
dustry, reminds me that there is a very 
substantial tariff going into the states for that 
plywood, so it would be unusual for that to 
be the case. If Mr. Swart hasn’t turned it up 
in Niagara Falls, I don’t know who is doing 
ite 


Mr. Haggerty: The same _ thing happens 
with home insulation. You can buy it over 
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in the states for about one third the cost you 
can purchase it here. 

Mr. Hall: Any kind of plywood? 

Mr. Haggerty: This is for home building. 

Mr. Hall: I know, but even at that there 
is quite a variety. 

Mr. Haggerty: You want to believe it. Of 
course there is. I don’t think they are on the 
metric system over there either. 

Mr. Bounsall: The less finished the better 
the deal. . 

Mr. Eakins: It is too bulky for Mr. Swart 
to bring back. 

Mr. Haggerty: We should be making some 
study in this particular area, because I think 
people here in Ontario have been taken by 
some of these deals, exporting lumber over 
there and bringing it back. 

Mr. Hall mentioned the steel industry in 
Ontario. There is an industry in Fort Erie 
that manufactures farm industrial loaders. It 
had difficulty in purchasing steel a few ‘years 
ago. They couldn’t buy it here. They had to 
go through the states some place with paper- 
work and almost buy the same steel that 
was manufactured here, but the price was 
a lot higher. 

Mr. Hall: That is the middle man. 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t know, but if you 


_ are really concerned about the small business- 


man, you should be looking at it. I was 
going to talk about the insulation, which you 
can buy much cheaper in the states but you 
can’t bring it across, because some place over 
here it is so tied up that the industry says 
you can’t buy it there, and look at the price 
of that. 

If you really want to do something for the 


consumers in Ontario you should have some- 


body in your ministry doing a comparison 
buying study between certain things. 
Mr. W. Newman: What about Mel Swart? 
Mr. Haggerty: I understand he is looking 
for a provincial appointment. Maybe this is 
the area. He is like Mr. Martel. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Is he looking for one too? 
Mr. Haggerty: Certainly he is. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Swart will be making 
the appointments in the near future. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If I open up a field 


| office in Buffalo, Mr. Swart will get the job. 


Mr. Haggerty: In this particular area, you 


should have somebody in your ministry doing 
this as it relates to small industries that have 


to buy certain manufacturing parts for their 


industry. There is a place in Buffalo, Farm 
and Tractor, where you can buy tractor parts 


and farm machinery. It is just a giveaway 
over there compared to what you have to 
pay for them in Canada and Ontario. . 

I suggest that some place along the line 
somebody has got to take a look at this thing. 
If we are looking for an economic partnership 
between the United States and Canada—and 
I think this is the trend we will eventually 
be looking at—we have got to bring in a dif- 
ferent price range on many of these goods. 
One area is the automobile industry. 


Mr. Eakins: I have a supplementary on 
wood products. I notice around all the trees 
at Queen’s Park all those little wood chips 
come from North Carolina. Can they not be 
produced here? 


Mr. Haggerty: Buy Canadian. 
Mr. Eakins: Can they not be produced 


somewhere in Canada? Can we not purchase 
those in Canada? 


Mr. Bounsall: We don’t have enough wood. 


Mr. Eakins: That’s right. Take a look at 
all the trees with all the wood chips. They 
are from North Carolina, every one at every 
Queen’s Park tree. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: My deputy advises me 
it is southern pine, which is difficult to 
acquire in northern Ontario. 


Mr. J. Johnson: You were dealing with a 
company in the village of Arthur in Welling- 
ton county that will be making bark chips 
next spring. Hopefully, you can suggest to 
the Minister of Government Services (Mr. 
Wiseman) to buy the chips from this new 
company that you are helping to establish 
in the village of Arthur. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Send us a dozen. 

Mr. Haggerty: I just wanted to bring that 
to your attention. I think it is time you did 
some study in this particular area. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The Minister of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. Drea) 
is doing some of that work in a couple of 
areas, and so is the federal ministry. I must 
tell you that my job is to build up industry 
in Ontario to world-scale competitiveness. 

Mr. Haggerty: You can’t compete with 
them over in the states. 


12:30 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am just talking 
about what my mandate is. My mandate is 
to build up our industry. 

Mr. Eakins: Are you still using Toyotas 
in your building down the street here? 

Hon. Mr. Gressman: Toyotas? 


Mr. Eakins: Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, That’s the NDP 
parking lot. 

Mr. Eakins: No, no, the forklift trucks in 
your ministry. 

Mr. Haggerty: Yes, it’s the buy-Canadian 
thing, you know. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You are getting con- 
fused with Jim Deeks’s new Honda. 

Mr. Eakins: No, I am just talking about 
within the ministry. Let’s answer the ques- 
tion. You have a fleet of Toyotas down here, 
forklift trucks I believe they are. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do we have any 
Toyotas in our ministry? 

Mr. Eakins: Yes, you have. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not that we are 
aware of. 

Mr. Haggerty: It’s right across from the 
Sutton Place. You can see it every time you 
pass. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I will check. I 
would be surprised if we owned a Toyota. 
We mainly own Chryslers. 


Mr. Eakins: You will be very surprised. 


Mr. Cooke: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to spend a few minutes on this. 1 know we 
have only 10 or 16 minutes left to talk 
about the auto industry, but with it being 
the most important industry in this province 
in terms of manufacturing I think it’s unfor- 
tunate that we didn’t get to spend more 
time on it. 

I was going to read a lot more of this 
submission to the minister, a submission by 
the government of Ontario to a royal com- 
mission on the auto industry dated October, 
1960. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: 
ested to hear that. 


Mr. Cooke: The reason I found it very 
interesting is because I think the only thing 
you would have to change in it is the date. 
The issues are exactly the same in the auto 
industry today as they were 20 years ago. 
Let me read the second page of the con- 
clusions. Maybe we can have some order in 
here so I can hear myself think, Mr. 
Chairman. 


I would be_inter- 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: J have to tell you— 
I am not the chairman of this committee— 
but you guys heckled the Liberals when 
they were speaking, heckled Bill Newman 
when he was speaking and now you are 
complaining that you want some order and 
some peace and quiet. 


Mr. Cooke: We were not heckling, we 
were talking. 


Mr. Eaton: What time is adjournment? 


Mr. Cooke: About 15 minutes. If you let 
me finish we will be done in 15 minutes. 


Mr. Eaton: That’s what I wanted to 
know, what time we adjourn. What time is 
adjournment, Mr, Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: It is supposed to be at a 
quarter to one. I am not going to allow 
much more time. If you fellows want to 
carry on business, all right. If not, these 
four votes are going through. 

Mr. Cooke: May I continue now? On the 
second page of the conclusions of this re- 
port, and I will read them to the minister, 
it says: “The rapid absorption by the Cana- 
dian domestic market of foreign imports has 
been due to the diversion of consumer pur- 
chases”—and this is where one change would 
be—“to European models’—and now it’s 
Japanese models—“away from the North 
American-type automobile. The major fac- 
tors which have increased the popularity of 
the European vehicle in Canada are lower 
price, economy of operation and ease of 
handling in congested traffic.” That really 
hasn’t changed all that much. 

In their recommendations they say, “We 
recommend that the government of Canada 
and the motor vehicle companies re-examine 
existing policies with a view of increasing 
Canadian content in Canadian vehicles and 
establishing research in Canada.” 

That was written 20 years ago. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s all clearly our 
fault. 


Mr. Cooke: When it talks about research 
and development it says: “It is recognized 
that a great deal of research in connection 
with motor vehicle production is inevitable 
to be carried out by the major United States 
motor vehicle plants. However, we believe 
that such companies should establish branches 
of their research organizations in Canada and 
assion them special projects.” You have 
made a lot of progress there too. We have 
not got much in the way of research. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Everything you have 
we arranged, though. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s a tribute to how little 
you have done. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I see. 


Mr. Cooke: I am not going to read much 
more of the report. There are other things 
I want to talk about. The minister should 
take a good look at it though. It is interest- 
ing reading and it shows how, even though 
we have the auto pact now, we have had 
a Tory ‘government here in this province for 
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20 years, a Liberal government in the federal 
House for almost all of that period of time, 
and really no progress has been made in 
| changing around the automobile industry to 
make sure that we have the proper Canadian 
| value added into the cars that ‘are built here 
so that we have a proper balance in the auto 
: parts, so that we have research and develop- 
‘ment, so that we have more skilled trades 
jobs in this province in the auto industry 
rather than just assembly line jobs. 

One of the real concerns our party has is 
that you consistently say the automobile in- 
' dustry is going to turn around and then the 
25 per cent or higher unemployment rate in 
the UAW right now, in the auto plants, will 
! also benefit. The statistics we have from the 
auto companies as to investment over the 
next number of years and what they are now 
producing and what they plan on producing, 
| show very clearly that we are not getting 
i 
| 





our fair share of new investment, and that 
when the market picks up in the United 
/ States we are not going to be in a position 
to benefit from that pickup in the market. 

/ The best example of that is at Chrysler 
right now, where the K cars are being built 
in the United States and we build the 
_ Cordoba and the Mirada, so we are having 
- continued layoffs. It is my understanding that 
Chrysler is looking at bringing more models 
into Windsor in the spring, and the kinds of 
models they are thinking of bringing in are 
not the K cars but more medium and large- 
size cars, and they are thinking of convert- 
ing another plant in the United States into 
| producing K cars. 


———— 





I cannot understand why that would be 
allowed to happen, especially after the type 
_of arrangement that has been made with the 
federal government and your participation at 
the provincial’ level. 

| Further, I wonder if Chrysler, in particular, 
is going to have any chance at all at meeting 
its obligations under the auto pact this year 
when car sales of their bigger cars, the ones 
they produce here, are not going well at all. 
I think we have to say to the company that 
‘if it is going to have to reconvert another 
plant in the United States to K car produc- 
‘tion, Canada should be in line for that pro- 
duction. It should not be in Detroit, it should 
be here in Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I presume from your 
\Temarks you are blaming the provincial gov- 
ernment for the shortcomings of the auto 
pact— 


\ 





Mr. Cooke: I am blaming you for not 
‘putting anything in writing. I do not know 
what your position is on the auto pact. When 


| 
| 


| 
| 


you were in Windsor speaking to the chamber 
of commerce lunch you said you were not go- 
ing to comment about the auto pact because 
everyone knows Ontario’s position. What the 
heck is your position? How are you going to 
make the auto pact work, and what do you 
suggest to Herb Gray to make the auto pact 
work so that we get the 100 per cent value 
added that you told the association of auto 
parts manufacturers you supported? How do 
you propose to do that? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The reason | said in 
Windsor that there was no point in my taking 
their time to outline where we stood on those 
issues was because I presumed that most 
people in the room—obviously excluding your- 
self—had read the great number of statements 
we have been making with regard to those 
very issues. I thought most people in Windsor 
would be informed of those positions, and 
I think most people in Windsor are informed 
of those positions. You may not have read 
them. 


Mr. Cooke: It just says your goals, it does 
not say how you are going to accomplish 
them. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You may not have 
read them and you may not agree with them, 
but there they are. 


Mr. Cooke: I have read them. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s just inaccurate for 
you to pretend that I ignored it or went to 
Windsor and said blithely that I was not 
going to deal with it, because you know we 
have been addressing that issue for quite 
some time. 

Second, you are trying to lay on this gov- 
ernment blame for the fact that Chrysler is 
not building the kinds of cars in Canada that 
you want it to build, and I have to say to you 
that I was not part of the arrangement made 
to provide the main assistance for Chrysler. I 
was part of acquiring a research and develop- 
ment facility for Windsor and that was all. 

However, the UAW was fully supportive of 
the deal Mr. Gray made, and! I suggest to you 
that if you or the UAW thinks— 


Mr. Laughren: They are not supportive of 
what has happened to the auto industry. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I know, but your col- 
league over here was saying he did not under- 
stand how the government could have 
allowed Chrysler to get away with not making 
the small cars in view of the fact the federal 
government had given the company money, 
and that is the issue I am addressing. All I 
am saying is that you might call your friend, 
Bob White, and ask him why he supported 
the federal deal, why wasn’t he or Herb 
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Gray able to get that kind of production in 
Canada. I do not know what his answer 
might be. 

Mr. Cooke: You were aware of the terms 
of the agreement between the federal gov- 
ernment and Chrysler. I am sure you have 
a copy of that agreement and I would as- 
sume you would be very interested in hav- 
ing the letter and the spirit of that agree- 
ment enforced, which means nine per cent 
of the North American employment in Can- 
ada, basically Ontario. I assume you are 
going to make sure that figure is enforced. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am not a partner to 
the agreement. 


Mr. Cooke: I realize you are not a partner, 
but you have a role to play to make sure 
that agreement protects the workers in the 
industry, whether in Windsor or any other 
place in the province. 


12:40 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Chairman, I am 
quite willing to let Mr. Cooke use the re- 
maining five minutes to get everything on 
Hansard that he wants to get on for his 
constituents. On the other hand, if he wants 
me to respond to some of the weird accusa- 
tions he has made I will be pleased to use 
the five minutes in responding. 


Mr. Cooke: Let us hear some real response 
then. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: But he has to Jet me 
respond, otherwise he can read in everything 
he wants to read in. 


Mr. Laughren: Who are you entertaining 
now, Larry? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am trying to inform, 
not entertain. 

Mr. Laughren: Your staff? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: With regard to my 
staff, it is good for them to come here and 
see who they would be working for if we 
ever lost. That is the best motivation I can 
give them.. 


Mr. Laughren: That is an assumption. They 
will applaud at the right time. Go on, carry 
on. ; 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Unless Mr. Cooke 
wants to talk out the balance of the four 
minutes, I am not going to let the record 
show we were part of that deal or that we 
can enforce a deal to which we were not a 
party. I would expect the UAW, which was 
consulted by Herb Gray and which sup- 
ported the deal, to be there, because of their 
support for the deal, to ensure that Mr, Gray 
enforces the undertakings he got as a result 
of the $200 million loan guarantee he made 
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available. You are not going to lay at the 
door of this government the lack of small car 
capacity by Chrysler in the city of Windsor. 
With regard to what is happening in this 
province in new car production, as you know, | 
Ford is making the Escort and Lynx in St. 
Thomas in March 1981; the General Motors 
J] car will begin production in Oshawa in 
August 1982; Chrysler will be converting the 
Pellette Road truck plant and that will be 
operating in April 1983, according to the 
deal, and the stretch version of the K car, 
what they call the van, is planned! tenta- 
tively for production in 1983 or 1984; 
American Motors is converting its Brampton 
facility for Eagle and Concord production, 
and that will start up very shortly. 
Components: General Motors, Windsor 
transmission plant production for new front- 
wheel drive cars, completion May 1981, 
2.600 jobs. St. Catharines engine plant, 44 
litre V-8, and 2.8 litre V-6, completion May 
1981, 700 jobs. Oshawa fabrication plant, 
new metal and plastics component for J car, 
new jobs, 325. Ford in Windsor, the engine 
plant, which you oppose, 3.8 litre V-6 
engine— ' 
Mr. Cooke: That is garbage too. We did 
not oppose the plant, we opposed your bribe. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: —completion 1981, 
new jobs, minimum of 2,000. Windsor cast- 
ing facility, castings for 3.8 litre V-6 engine, 
new jobs, 300 at least, completion April 1981. 
I could go on, but that is a fair indication: 
that there is some new investment coming! 
in here. | 

With regard to enforcing the auto pact, let. 
me deal with some other things— . 

{ 
' 















Mr. Cooke: Could I get back before you 
finish? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, you will let me 
answer. | 


Mr. Cooke: You made an accusation about 
the Ford grant and I would like to respond. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You may like to Te 
spond but you asked me a question and I 
would like to respond. . | 

Mr. Cooke: I want to ask you what you 
really think about the Ford grant. | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Chairman, I am 
prepared to insist upon having the last two 
minutes to respond to the question put 10 
me here since there have been a lot of 
inaccuracies. I am entitled to that. 

Mr. Cooke: We will hear some more of 
your inaccurate, one-sided answers. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
one minute. 


| 
| 


. 


Mr. Chairman: I will give you the time if 
vou will just be patient. 

_ Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I move the esti- 
mates be passed. 


| Mr. Eaton: I will second) that. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would point out to 
he member when he complains that Ontario 
yas done nothing with regard to the parts 
woblem that no jurisdiction could more 
ictively be promoting the duty remission 
wogram which was developed in this prov- 
nee in conjunction with the auto parts asso- 
jiation. We are having a great deal of 
success. The EDF has devoted about 25 per 
sent of all its moneys to the auto parts indus- 
ty. We have to look at some of the initia- 
ives we have taken in Japan and Europe to 
mcrease sourcing, and we are going to see 
he results of that. We are going to see sub- 
tantial results flowing from SITEV-—Societe 
nternational de Transportation et Vehicules— 
vhich we participated in last May. We are 
roing to see some substantial results as the 
esult -of us hiring Pat Lavelle to work 
hroughout Europe on behalf of the auto 
yarts and other industries in this province. 

_ Suffice to say we have a great number of 
nitiatives pointed specifically towards en- 
‘ouraging parts production in this province, 
hrough EDF, through ODC, through the 
uto parts technical centre, through export 
issistance, through SITEV, through the duty 
emission program, all of those together com- 
wise a very meaningful effort to put the auto 
yarts industry where it should be. 

While the federal government struggles 
vith renegotiating the auto pact—trying to 
mprove the auto pact, to be more accurate— 
ve are there doing the work that will result 
n plants and expansion in the auto industry 
ver the next few years. I remind you, as I 
ointed out to you in the House, that in the 
vast 12 months, we have had 72 major new 
lants or expansions in the auto industry. 
Juite a remarkable effort. 


Mr. Cooke: You still have not filed that 
vith us. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
ike to refer briefly to the comment Mr. 
iakins made about imported bark chips. It 
$ my understanding that there are $8 million 
vorth of these chips imported into Canada, 
nost coming from California and North 
varolina. 


Mr. Hall: Did you say chips? 


Mr. J. Johnson: Chips or pieces of bark. 
‘hey use them for flower gardens and shrub- 
ery. 
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There is a company in Arthur, All Treat 
Products, which is building a plant at the 
present time and hopefully, will be in pro- 
duction next spring. I understand they have 
already contacted Canadian Tire and Home 
Hardware and a couple of other companies 
and have sold or are in the process of selling 
25 to 50 per cent of the imported quantity 
of around $8 million, so that will be in the 
neighbourhood of $2 to $4 million. 

The reason they are going into this busi- 
ness is because one of your people from 
Kitchener, Peter McGough, took the presi- 
dent of the company down to North Carolina 
and showed him the operation. They ar- 
ranged for the technology to be brought into 
Canada and, hopefully, this company will be 
in production because of Peter and your 
ministry. 

Mr. Minister, on behalf of the people in 
my riding, we thank you for this extra in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Cooke: I want to read one thing to 
the minister. Did the minister see the Fifth 
Estate program which dealt with the Chrys- 
ler Corporation? Did you get a chance to see 
that show? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. 


Mr. Cooke: Let me read to you one of 
the statements that Lee Iacocca made that I 
would like you to react to and see whether 
you support it. He said: “I have had a great 
experience with this.” He is talking about 
grants and bribes from corporations as well 
as from government. 

“I have played Spain versus France and 
England for so long I am tired of it. Ford, 
when I was there, and General Motors, 
Chrysler, all over the world, we pit Ohio 
against Michigan, we pit Canada against the 
United States, we get outright grants and 
subsidies in Spain and Mexico and Brazil, all 
kinds of grants. With my former employer, 
one of the last things I did was, on the threat 
of losing 2,000 jobs in Windsor, I got $78 
million outright.” 

Don’t those remarks from Lee Iacocca 
offend you? > 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The remarks offend 
me. His figures are wrong. 


Mr. Cooke: I know the $78 million is 
wrong. It is $68 million, I understand, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The basic issue that 
governments have to face is whether we 
should have simply sat it out in the face of 
that. It was no secret to us that they were 
looking at Ohio and that Ohio was offering 
some assistance. It is no secret either about 
the fact that, notwithstanding Mr. Iacocca’s 
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perception of what happened at the time, 
it was not an auction contest where he was 
able to keep bidding the two jurisdictions up. 

In point of fact what happened was that 
Ford of Canada wanted to get that facility 
for Windsor and encouraged the parent com- 
pany to allow Ford of Canada to make a 
presentation showing definitively the added 
cost of building a new plant in Windsor 
as opposed to the expansion of the plant in 
Ohio. 

As a result of that, an analysis was made 
hy the deputy minister and my assistant 
deputy minister who were both involved in 
analysing those figures. It was not a matter 
of us bidding for it, or being caught in an 
auction. We calculated the extra cost of 
building in Ontario as opposed to expanding 
in Ohio, and we, together with the federal 
government, offered to make up that cost. 
12:50 p.m. 

Mr. Cooke: What is the purpose of the 
auto pact then? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman; I am talking about the 
Ford engine plant. The fact is you asked me 
to respond to Lee Iacocca’s remarks and I 
am giving you an answer that doesn’t feed! in 
to the Hansard you want to send out to your 
constituents. You want to jump to another 
question. 

Mr. Cooke: No. I am asking you what does 
this mean for the auto pact? 

(Mr. Laughren: He is your friend. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, Bob White’s 
friend; he agreed with the deal, not me. 


Mr. Cooke: I ask you what this means for 
the auto pact. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I will answer one 
question at a time. What I am saying to you, 
quite simply, is that I am confident the 
people in your area, if the opportunity came 
along now, would expect this government 


not simply to say: “Well, it is unfortunate 
that our governments in Canada will not try 
to pay the differential cost of getting that 
plant here. Let’s let those 2,600 jobs go to 
Ohio and keep the unemployment rate as 
high as it is in Windsor.” I suspect that your 
people, regardless of what they might pos- 
ture for publicly, if the opportunity came 
today would say that a responsible govern- 
ment in this province must be willing to pay 
the differential cost to see if we can keep at 
least those 2,600 jobs in Windsor. I am quite 
comfortable with that. That is my response. 
Mr. Cooke: Whether my constituents be- 
lieve that or not, I don’t agree with that kind 
of a position. Just to correct the record from 
the other day, when the minister tried to say | 
that Statistics Canada says the unemploy- | 
ment rate in Windsor is 10 per cent, the 
figures came out—and I am sure you heard | 
my colleague from Windsor-Walkerville (Mr. | 
B. Newman) mention them the other day in 
the House—that 23,000 people are uwun- | 
employed in Windsor out of a work force 3 
f 





124,000, which means the unemploymen 
rate is still over 18 per cent. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: You know what the | 
StatsCan figures are. . 
Mr. Cooke: You know how they calculate . 
those figures and you know why they don't | 
mean a damn thing. 
Mr. Chairman: We have to pass these 
votes. Please note there are supplementary | 
estimates for $1,026,000 on vote 2305. | | 
Votes 2801, 2302, 2305 and 2306 agreed | 





to. 4 | 
Mr. Chairman: This completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Industry and | 
Tourism. | 
i 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, a pleasure as always. | 


The committee adjourned at 12:53 p.m. 


| 
i)! 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 8:12 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


| ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


_ The Acting Chairman (Mr. J. Johnson): On 
the advice of the minister, the committee and 
my good friend, Ronnie McNeil, I will take 
over as chairman in the absence of Mr. 
Villeneuve. 

_ We will start with the remarks of the 
Honourable James Auld, 130-some pages of 
them. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
nan. I will not waste any time. On a serious 
note before I begin with a serious speech, I 
ust wanted to say that this will be the last 
series of meetings in which my deputy minis- 
er, Keith Reynolds, will be taking part. Keith 
s retiring on December 31. He joined the 
ninistry in 1952. He is a biologist and an air 
orce veteran. 

| He will be missed by the government very 
auch. He has served in Lands and Forests. 
Te was deputy minister to Prime Minister 
ohn Robarts. He has served in the north and 
he southwest. He has established a great 
eputation with what is now the Ministry of 
Natural Resources. He has also established a 
uestionable reputation as a fisherman. He 
lways says not how big it is but what the 
pecies is. 

_ Seriously though, I thought I should bring 
_to the attention of those members of the 
ommitee who do not know that he will be 
vaving Her Majesty's service in Ontario as 
£ December 31. He will be missed. I am 
elighted he is going to be here for these 
stimates, I can tell you. 

Mr. Foulds: Before the minister proceeds, 
do not know whether congratulations are in 
der or not but certainly, as the critic for my 
arty for the last three years I found Dr. 
eynolds a co-operative person to work with, 
ty knowledgeable of the ministry and, if 
» ever wants to act as a consultant for a 
dilar a year, I would be more than willing 
take him on. 


| 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I will double that. 


Mr. Nixon: I want to say something, too. 
I was thinking I might wait for the formal 
body of the opposition response, but it might 
be nice to say something now. I guess I got 
to know Keith best when he was deputy 
minister to the Prime Minister, as he was 
then called. I can remember he was what I 
would tend to call very effective in that posi- 
tion. 

I can remember one occasion when it was 
his job to squire a group from the Legislature 
to London, England, to mark a significant 
anniversary, which I do not recall at this 
moment. I was prevailed upon to attend and 
I can recall and vouch to all of you interested! 
taxpayers that it was done with the utmost 
economy and in the interests of representing 
the province in the way in which we have 
grown ‘accustomed to representing her. I, too, 
have always found the deputy minister ex- 
tremely co-operative and helpful in providing 
information and looking after the kinds of 
problems that private members put forward 
and, also, with quite a keen sense of humour 
with just a small political tune to it. 

It would almost lead me to say that I am 
not locking forward to him being a dollar a 
year adviser to the NDP but, perhaps, using 
his undoubted qualities and capabilities in 
going straight, in politics, and coming into 
the Legislature as a damned good! Liberal. 
That may require more of a conversion than 
the Lord has seen. 

We look forward to hearing him in these 
estimates. On behalf of my colleagues, I 
wish you, Keith, all the best. We will see 
you around here, I am sure. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I just have to say that 
definition leads to an obvious question, which 
I will not pose. 


Mr. W. Newman: If I may just take a 
word at this point because sometimes we 
get involved in the Legislature. I know, 
Mr. Minister, you covered it very well. The 
former leader and sometimes present leader 
of the Liberal Party and others have said a 
few kind words about Dr. Reynolds. I have 
known Dr. Reynolds since I came to the 
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Legislature and a little before, which goes 
back almost 14 years. 

I must say that when he was with the 
Honourable John P. Robarts he did a mag- 
nificent job. I never knew whether I was 
being snowed or told the truth but, I tell 
you, he always did a great job. He has 
surely been a very conscientious, hard-work- 
ing person. Of course, a lot of credit goes 
to his good wife, Maudie, and his family for 
putting up with him and all the time he 
spends here. 

I am not going to recall any particular 
instances because that would not be fair, 
but I do know that Keith is an excellent 
fisherman. I hope that in his retirement he 
enjoys his fishing. He has a long way to go 
to catch up to John Robarts as far as fly 
fishing is concerned, but he is learning. 

I would just like to say in all sincerity it 
has been a great pleasure for me, and I am 
sure I speak for those of our caucus who 
are here and for the rest of our caucus that 
a more dedicated man you would not find 
anywhere in Ontario. In his dedication to the 
former Prime Minister and to the various 
jobs he has had, now as Deputy Minister of 
Natural Resources and in any job he takes 
on, he does it and he does it well. 

I have been proud to have been asso- 
ciated with Keith Reynolds over a period 
of time. I hope you enjoy your retirement. 
Come out fishing any time, Keith. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. J. Johnson): 
Keith, on behalf of our missing chairman, I 
would also like to thank you for the privilege 
I have had of working with you when I was 
chairman of this committee, and also I may 
speak, I am sure, in Mr. Villeneuve’s place, 
to thank you for your consideration to our 
position. I hope that now you have a little 
more time to yourself you can improve your 
position as a fisherman in this province. 

Dr. Reynolds: Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, now for 
the good stuff. I present for review, andi I 
trust approval, my ministry’s estimates for 
the year 1980-81. The total is $288,670,300. 
The 1979-80 total was $261,414,300. 

As is the custom, I will give the high- 
lights of our activities during the year that 
has passed since our last estimates and offer 
a few introductory comments on items which 
I presume the committee will want to dis- 
cuss with us. 

It will not surprise anyone to hear that 
since late July, when the worst part of this 
years exceptional forest fire season was fi- 
nally over, our staff has been striving hard 
to catch up with their normal duties. 
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To give some idea of the immense scope 
of the 1980 fire season, a total of 1,775 fires 
was recorded in Ontario and the total area 
burned was 1,383,689 acres. Losses were the 
largest since 1923 when more than two mil- 
lion acres were burned. 

Ontario was hard hit, as were other parts 
of Canada and the United States. This com- 
bination created an unprecedented strain on 
the available aircraft, equipment and trained 
manpower everywhere. 

By the way, at this point I am departing 
from the printed copy of this statement that 
you all have. In a few moments, with the 
agreement of the opposition critics, we will 
be reporting to you on the 1980 forest fire 
season in Ontario through a slide presenta- 
tion, The facts given in your copy of the 
speech in the next few pages, and also from | 
pages 31 to 44 under land and water man- 
agement, will be covered in that presentation. 

I might just say we put this together in a 
relatively rapid way and on page 43 in the 
section on forest fires, the fifth line should 
read, “Abitibi portable operations camp) 
worth $2.4 million, an MNR portable silvi- 
cultural camp worth $1 million.” 

As I said, the facts given in your copy of 
the speech in the next few minutes and also 
from pages 31 to 44 under land and water 
management will be covered in that presen- 
tation. 

During the height of the major fire emer- 
gencies, such as those caused by Kenora 23, 
Red Lake 14, Thunder Bay 46, Ignace 27 
and other difficult outbreaks, almost all min- 
istry staff in the areas affected and many 
from most other parts of the province were 
diverted to firefighting or work associated. 
with it. 4 

Throughout June and July, we cut back | 
virtually all our normal operations across the 


: | 
province. The result was our summer work: 


schedules all went out of whack. We experi-. 
enced nearly three months of intense fire’ 
activity in the northwestern and north central | 
regions. All those 12, 14 and 18 hour days’ 
made it seem much longer to those who’ 
were directly involved. | 

It gives me a great deal of pride to assure 
you, Mr. Chairman and the members of this. 
committee, that our people, whether they 
were fire bosses, senior administrators, fire 
crew members or support staff of all kinds: 
and those on the phone to relatives, cot 
tagers, tourists and newspeople wanting t0 
know the latest, performed under condition’ 
of great stress and, sometimes, of consider 
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able danger with a high degree of willing 
effort and total professionalism. 

As well, those staff left behind to cope 
with the undermanned, normal programs also 
deserve commendation for a job well done. 

Now for the slide presentation on the 
1980 fire season. This is a rough and ready 
job but all the photographs you will see were 
taken by members of our staff. With your 
permission, I am asking Bill Forman, who is 
the fire control supervisor at our aviation and 
fire management centre, to guide us through 
the presentation. 


_ Mr. Forman: Mr, Chairman, 1980 has been 
one of the worst forest fire seasons in our 
history. Here is the story behind the reports 
on TV, radio and in the press. 

During January to March 1980, from AlI- 
berta eastward to Lake Nipigon in Ontario, 
abnormally high temperatures and’ generally 
below-normal snowfalls prevailed. Lack of 
snow caused frost to penetrate deeply into 
the ground. When the snow melted, water 
ran off rather than being absorbed by the 
ground level fuels. 

_ In early April, we did not get the rains 
typical of normal spring conditions. Weather 
features for the following two months con- 
sisted of stationary high-pressure systems, 
which resulted in record high temperatures. 

arly and fast snow departure, combined 
with record low precipitation amounts, 
vaused severe drought conditions. This pro- 
luced extreme fire-weather indices and dry, 
yazardous, fuel conditions very early in the 
spring. The end result was very erratic fire 
ehaviour. 

By mid-April extreme forest fire situations 
iad already developed in Alberta and Saskat- 
thewan. By the third week of April, Ontario, 
n terms of early fire occurences, was above 
1ormal. As one indication of the seriousness 
of the situation, eight unit suppression crews 
rom out of the region had to be dispatched 
o Dryden to provide assistance as early as 
Aay 3. This was just the beginning of three 
tectic months in this year’s forest fire season. 
Ontario was hit particularly hard but dur- 
ag May, June and July forest fires were also 
aging elsewhere in Canada and the United 
tates. Those three months were the peak of 
he North American fire season in 1980. As 
f July 30, in the United States, there had 
een 48,191 fires covering just over 1.2 mil- 
lon acres, which was the normal level for 
nat country. 

‘In Canada, Alberta had 1,330 fires cover- 
g 1.6 million acres which was 100 per 


{ 


ent above that province’s average for fire 


seurrences and 1,500 per cent above the 


| 
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average for acres burned. Saskatchewan ex- 
perienced 742 fires and more than 3.6 million 
acres were burned. Manitoba had 1,076 fires, 
which burned more than one million acres. 

In Ontario, by the end of July, we had 
experienced 1,623 fires, slightly above the 
normal number for this time of the season. 
However, acres burned totalled 1,377,447, a 
1,277 per cent increase, a strong indication 
of erratic fire behaviour and adverse condi- 
tions. 

By late July the combination of better 
firefighter weather, such as rain and cool 
weather, and outstanding work by our fire- 
fighters resulted in a dramatic reduction of 
fire activity, and the emergency was over. 
But even so, between August and now there 
were 152 more fires to deal with, which 
covered an additional 6,242 acres. 

A total of 1,775 fires was recorded. The 
total area burned was 1,383,689 acres. In 
southern Ontario terms, this acreage would 
cover an area along Lake Ontario shoreline 
from Pickering to Oakville, and extend as 
far north as Lake Simcoe. 

Overall, 1980 has been the most expen- 
sive firefighting year on record. Firefighting 
costs were in excess of $45.5 million at the 
end of August. This was made up of $14.5 
million in budgeted costs and $31 million 
from the extra firefighting fund. 

Four of the Ontario fires were immense. 
Red Lake 14 was 107,900 acres; Ignace 27 
was 163,900 acres; Kenora 23 was 280,500 
acres; Thunder Bay 46 developed into the 
largest forest fire on record in this province 
and covered 313,200 acres. Incidentally, the 
Mississauga fire of 1948 is often reported as 
the largest fire ever, but it was actually two 
fires which joined up. 
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Another problem was that in the tinder- 
dry, no-rain conditions which prevailed un- 
til late July, many smaller but potentially 
serious fires were usually burning at the 
same time as the large ones. This kept our 
detection and fire suppression people work- 
ing to the limit, protecting human life, prop- 
erty and natural resources—in that order of 
priority—and working to bring the blazes 
under control. 

Almost all ministry staff in the areas af- 
fected and many from most other parts of the 
province were diverted to firefighting or work 
associated with it. Throughout June and July 
we virtually cut back all of our normal oper- 
ations right across the province. 

However, we have bounced back with many 
programs now on stream, as well as regenera- 
tion projects in the northwestern region and 
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the north central region on burned-over areas. 
To date, 25,000 acres have been seeded and 
20,000 acres are ongoing. It was a super- 
human effort. 

MNR’s responsibility for controlling forest 
fires covers the prevention and detection of 
outbreaks; putting them out while they are 
still small, if possible; and controlling, curb- 
ing and putting out those fires that defy ini- 
tial attack and become sizeable blazes. For 
this task we call upon all available human, 
mechanical and technical resources within the 
ministry and from elsewhere, both within the 
province and from outside. Were it not for 
the efforts of ministry people and others who 
were hired, immeasurable damage could have 
been inflicted on people, communities, man- 
made structures and natural resources in 
northern Ontario. 

In early summer, the northwestern region 
experienced a total of 660 lightning fires, with 
some 24-hour periods recording 45 to 60 
lightning starts. Such multiple starts severely 
taxed the ministry’s capability to make initial 
attacks, the best way to get fires out before 
they really begin to run. 

During the height of the fire season more 
than 2,000 ministry employees worked on fire 
suppression and support duties. They were 
aided by extra firefighters mostly from local 
communities, many of whom were native 
people, and, on occasion, we were given 
help by fire management experts from the 
United States. In all, as many as 3,600 people 
were on fire duty when things were at their 
worst. 

During this time we rented aircraft and 
heavy equipment both from private sources 
and other governments to supplement our 
own fleet of 40 aircraft, 32 of which were 
actively engaged in fire duty and the other 
eight, not in the water bombing configura- 
tion, were used in fire management duties. 

Among the aircraft and crews we rented 
from elsewhere were the following: two heavy 
water bombers from the Quebec government 
on two separate occasions, one from the gov- 
ernment of Newfoundland and 12 other heavy 
water bombers from private companies else- 
where in Canada; 21 light twin-engine detec- 
tion aircraft, all from private companies in 
Ontario. 

On May 28 we had 81 helicopters on duty, 
four from the federal government and the 
rest from private companies in Canada. On 
June 25, another emergency time, authority 
was granted to hire US helicopters because 
our Canadian sources were exhausted. We 
obtained nine private helicopters from such 
places as California, Oregon and Wisconsin, 


Major evacuation operations were carried 
out in Red Lake, Fort Hope, Grassy Narrows, 
Gull Bay and other hamlets. Also evacuated 
were scattered camp owners and tourist camp 
guests in the immediate area of larger fires. 
In all, between 7,000 and 8,000 people had 
to be moved. 

In many cases, Natural Resources took the 
lead role in evacuations, working with the 
Ontario Provincial Police, the Ministry of 
Northern Affairs, and other ministries and 


agencies, as well as local officials. The net 


result was that not a single fatality occurred 


among those people threatened by forest fires — 
and personal losses and discomfort were min- 


imal in the extreme. 


Regrettably, heavy timber losses were in- 


curred because of the large fires. About six 
million cunits of merchantable timber were 


burned with minimal potential for salvage. 


Some heavy private property losses also re- 
sulted, primarily because of Red Lake 14. 
Among the buildings and facilities destroyed 


were commercial and recreational camps, log- 


ging camps, trappers’ cabins and Ontario 
Hydro power lines. However, almost no pri 
vate homes were lost. 


Indeed, our suppression activities managed | 
to save much property. Among our successes 


in combating the largest fire, Thunder Bay 


46, were the protection of an Abitibi portable | 
logging operations camp worth $2.4 million, 
an MNR portable silviculture camp worth | 
$1 million—a 500-acre area that had been | 
previously replanted—and 45,000 cords of 


jackpine and spruce worth $3.6 million. The 


timber was piled along roads ready for de- 
livery to Thunder Bay. Our suppression ef- | 
forts in Thunder Bay 46 alone are credited | 
with saving an estimated $860 million worth 


of property and resources. 


I will illustrate how we fight fires in On- 
tario. Fire control planning and operations in | 
Ontario are conducted by a network of 50. 
integrated fire centres at district, regional and | 
provincial levels. A district fire centre plans . 
and directs all fire suppression activities with- | 
in its district. This includes the dispatch of | 


manpower, aircraft and equipment resources 
to required locations. 


A regional fire centre—there 





are five, | 
located at Huntsville, Sudbury,: Timmins, | 
Thunder Bay and Dryden—dispatches and co- | 
ordinates the movement of suppression re- 
sources from district to district within its 
region. In addition, the regional fire centre | 
is responsible for administering the regional | 
detection program and the allocation of — 
ministry and contract aircraft. Firefighting | 
equipment is stored, maintained and recycled 
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at each of the regional fire centres for use, 
‘as required by the districts or directed by the 
) provincial fire centre. 

_ The provincial fire centre, located at Sault 
Ste. Marie, plans and manages all inter- 
regional movement of fire suppression re- 
sources. It also establishes contact and 
arranges with outside agencies for the loan 
of equipment and manpower resources re- 
quired during periods of exceptionally heavy 
fire loads. All 50 MNR fire centres are 
operated on a 24-hour basis from the be- 
ginning of April to the end of October. 

| The ministry normally maintains a mobile 
firefighting force of 145 highly trained, well 
equipped, five-man initial attack units. How- 
ever, by May 27 of this year the fire situation 
was so extreme that a supplementary unit 
crewman program was developed in all eight 
‘regions. A total of 815 supplementary crew- 
men from across the province were hired, 
jtrained and deployed as units to the field for 
‘a period of 60 days. 

‘During the winter of 1979-80 special efforts 
pivere made to build up equipment inventories 
‘in the northwestern section of the province, 
with a permanent transfer from other areas. 
In addition, prodigious amounts of equipment 
‘were temporarily dispatched to the north- 
‘western and north central regions during the 
fire season. This included aircraft, power 
eon hand tools, camping equipment, radio 








‘communication systems, vehicles and hun- 
eds of thousands of feet of hose. 

Caches at fire centres in the east were bare 
to the walls by the end of May and had to 
‘be replenished with equipment brought in 
from other fire control agencies in Quebec, 
New Brunswick and British Columbia, as 
well as the US Forestry Service. By the end 
of June the provincial inventory of equip- 
ment had been enhanced by loans from these 
agencies to the tune of 450 power pumps, 
1,504,000 feet of hose and 1,000-man 
cookery equipment, plus miscellaneous other 
‘items. 

' Fire suppression resources are managed, 
controlled and maintained by the command 
structure at the fire base camp. During large 
fires these base camps essentially become 
small municipalities, requiring all the services 
and support functions necessary to a real 
community. The fire boss is assisted in his 
command by a suppression boss, a service 
008s, a safety officer and a plans and records 
officer. Together, this council determines 
suppression tactics, safety precautions, antici- 
sated fire behaviour, as well as resource re- 
quirements in both the suppression and sup- 


dort functions. 
| 


| 





Line camps are the primary housing facili- 
ties for unit fire crews fighting the fire. Man- 
power, equipment, supplies and food are 
distributed to these camps from the main base 
camp. These line camps are often semi- 
mobile and may have to be moved should 
the perimeters of the fire advance. Unit crews 
are normally replaced after a 20 consecutive 
day period. More than that is too much strain. 
The rest and recreation break is usually about 
four days and often the firefighters get a 
chance to go home. 


8:40 p.m. 


Several fires this season took well over a 
month to bring under control. After the fire 
is brought under control the dirty job of 
cleanup begins. This includes extinguishing 
hot spots, long hours of patrol on the fireline 
and retrieving dirty, wet hose, During clean- 
up, morale is usually at its lowest. It is dirty, 
tedious work after the excitement has passed, 
but the MNR firefighters fought off the blues 
by making sharp fun of the conditions that 
prevailed around them. 

Many of us will never forget the 1980 
fire season. We, the MNR people, and all 
those who worked with us from other minis- 
tries, agencies, municipalities and com- 
munities, a lot of people gave their best when 
it was needed most. 

Mr. Chairman: I am sure, Mr. Minister, 
everybody enjoyed those pictures. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I hope that short presen- 
tation gave you a good idea of the things 
that are involved. One point not covered in 
the presentation was when our fire situation 
eventually subsided somewhat in mid-sum- 
mer, we were able to send 79 of our own 
fire management staff to help the Northwest 
Territories for a period of four weeks when 
fires threatened native communities in the 
vicinity of Hay River. Earlier we were also 
involved, in varying degrees, in assisting such 
communities as Kenora in fine-tuning evacu- 
ation plans which happily never needed to be 
activated. 

In all of ‘this fire evacuation and planning 
I cannot too strongly applaud the work of 
many local people and governments, the On- 
tario Provincial Police, the Ministry of North- 
ern Affairs and many other ministries of the 
Ontario government. Also, the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the Canadian Armed Forces 
in evacuating the people of the Red Lake 
area were of the highest order and I cannot 
praise them too highly. 

May I turn now to other highlights and, 
for the committee’s convenience and _assis- 
tance, I plan to deal with them in the order 
in which the votes present the main topics 
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for your consideration. The first is ministry 
administration. 

(Senior staff changes during the past year 
included the following: 

George McCormack, who is with us to- 
night, was appointed assistant deputy minis- 
ter, northern Ontario, to succeed Lew Ring- 
ham, who retired during the summer after 31 
dedicated and most productive years of gov- 
ernment service with the Ministry of Natural 
Resources and, before that, with the former 
Department of Lands and Forests. Mr. 
McCormack has more than 22 years of ex- 
perience with the government and has held a 
series of important positions in northern On- 
tario areas, including regional director for 
our northwestern region. 

Don Johnston has succeeded George Mc- 
Cormack as regional director, northwestern 
region, A ministry veteran with both field 
and main office experience, he moved from 
deputy regional director, central region, 
based at Richmond Hill. Before that, as many 
will remember, he was director of the wild- 
life branch and has held a series of impor- 
tant posts with Lands and Forests and our 
ministry. 

Art Holder, who had served the ministry 
from 1972 to this month as one of our two 
deputy regional directors for southwestern 
region, took over on October 20 as director 
of the fisheries branch. A biologist who has 
specialized in fisheries, Art has been the 
provincial representative on the Lake Erie 
Fishery Commision and a member of the 
federal-provincial task force on strategic 
planning for Ontario fisheries, better known 
as SPOF. 

The former fisheries director, Ken Loftus, 
was recently named provincial fisheries scien- 
tist. This promotion, to fill a recently created 
position, takes advantage of Mr. Loftus’ ex- 
perience and knowledge of fisheries manage- 
ment and science. His appointment will assist 
toward the increased use of science in our 
fisheries management program and the de- 
velopment of improved strategies and policies 
based upon the most up-to-date fisheries re- 
search and scientific knowledge. 

Another new position, science adviser and 
research co-ordinator, was created at the be- 
ginning of the year and _ is being most 
capably filled by Dr. Martin Walmsley. Dr. 
Walmsley was the author of the interna] 
report entitled Research and the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, and he has served not 
only the ministry but the government and 
private industry in a manner and with a 
competence which have justly earned him 
widespread respect in the scientific com- 
munity. 
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This new position was created as an out- 
growth of the ministry’ss management im- 
provement plan and recognizes the increased 
importance the ministry—indeed, the govern- 
ment as a whole—is attaching to research and 
development. Dr. Walmsley’s task is to en- 
able the optimum application of scientific 
knowledge to be made in the management 
and operation of the ministry. 

In the next few years, more changes can 
be expected in senior staff positions. Our per- 
sonnel data indicate that, between this year 
and 1985, as many as 31 people may depart 
through retirement in the positions from dis- 
cict manager and branch director to assistant 
deputy minister. This number represents 
about 25 per cent of the current senior man- 
agement staff. 

In the ministry we talk about the class of 
1949, the first post-Second World War grad- 
uating year which produced so many who 
became senior administrators in MNR and 
elsewhere in Queen’s Park. Those approach- 
ing retirement by 1985 belong to that year 
or those immediately following and will soon) 
have the required combined total of age 
and years of service to take retirement. 


Mr. Nixon: What is that number? e 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Ninety, but one can in-) 


) 
clude one’s war service, which affects quite a 
number. 4 
In the ministry management improvement | 
plan, this situation is recognized. As a result, | 
concentrated attention is being devoted to the » 
development and training of managers to } 
assure that capable replacements will be avail- © 
able as needed. | 
We are approaching the end of the three- | 
year period allocated to that management 
improvement plan, of which the objectives | 
are to improve the management of the min- ' 
istry in the following broad areas: Initiating | 
a human resource planning system to serve 
managers and employees; setting up an effec- 
tive policy and priorities system; setting up an | 
effective system to evaluate program manage- 
ment; introducing and implementing a comp- | 
trollership system, both in the main office | 
and in the field office network; delegating | 
authority, responsibility and accountability . 
for program implementation as far down the» 
line organization as possible; and finally, | 
reviewing specialist staffing policies. 
8:50 p.m. 


Some of the steps taken include the reduc | 
tion of main office staff and the resulting ex- 
pansion of field office staff. To date, we have 
reduced main office staff by 168 positions. Our 
target of 200 positions will be exceeded by 
about 10 per cent in the next few months, | 
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While improved management systems are 
being devised and put into operation, ministry 
managers are also receiving specialized train- 
ing to assist them in performing their own 
tasks better. All of them will have attended 
management training seminars by the end of 
this year and this training will continue. 

Another result of the ministry reorganiza- 
tion has been the consolidation of district 
offices in two cases. The White River and 
Wawa districts have been combined into a 
larger district with headquarters in Wawa. 
The present districts of Lanark and Ottawa 
in the eastern region are in the process of 
oeing consolidated into one new district cen- 
aed at Carleton Place. These steps have been 
taken to achieve operating economies while 
still providing services effectively to the peo- 
ble of the districts affected. 

) Future projects in the management im- 
yrovement program are: a major study of the 
pplication of new office and communications 
technologies to the work of the ministry; de- 
velopment of a strategic planning system; and 
further refinement of the ministry’s planning, 
evaluation and control system. 

_ The resource management field is becom- 
ng more and more complex. Our programs 
md services are becoming more complicated 
0 manage. These management improvement 
moves are necessary so our managers can plan, 
yxecute and audit to obtain the most for the 
noney spent; in the vernacular, to provide 
or the taxpayers of Ontario “the best bang 
or the buck.” That is why we are putting so 
auch emphasis on management improvement 
‘Tograms. I am confident the payoffs will be 
nsiderable. 

We are also putting increasing emphasis on 
rivatization and guidelines are being de- 
eloped for our managers on how to make the 
est use of outside suppliers of services for 
inistry programs, and how to prepare work- 
ble and effective contracts for such services 
fom the private sector. 

; Let me take a moment on affirmative action. 
is most of the members are aware, the min- 
try has traditionally been male oriented. 
Owever, with strong encouragement from 
ae top, our affirmative action program is be- 
mning to show positive results. For example, 
le representation of women on staff increased 
om 17.9 per cent in 1978 to 21.9 per cent 
st year. The number of females among the 
\source management professionals more than 


dubled, from 19 in 1978 to 49 in 1979. The 


umber of female resource management tech- 
‘clans more than tripled, from four in 1978 


15. Since resource management profession- 
s and technicians make up more than half 
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the total positions in the ministry, we have 
particularly aimed at improvements in those 
categories. 

Another significant improvement is that 63 
women were hired or promoted into positions 
no women had held in the past in certain 
branches and districts. In positions with sal- 
aries of $23,000 or more per annum, the num- 
ber of women increased to 19, a 12 per cent 
rise. ae 

We will continue our efforts to raise and 
diversify the occupational distribution of wo- 
men employees in the ministry and to ensure 
equal opportunity for them. 

Land and water management: I have al- 
ready mentioned the dimensions of the severe 
forest fire season we experienced this year 
and you have seen the presentation. I want to 
turn to other important land and water mat- 
ters. We should now be at your page 45. 

First, the Ontario basic mapping program; 
I described it last year. It has progressed as 
planned through the start-up phase and will 
go into full production next fiscal year. 

As you may recall, the basic mapping pro- 
gram is based on a common grid which will 
be used to reference and retrieve, through 
computers, the information required for more 
effective management of resources. The pro- 
gram has been well received and has gained 
widespread acceptance and popularity at all 
levels of government, private industry and 
with the public. The program is also providing 
a stable flow of work to Ontario’s resident 
mapping industry which has a worldwide rep- 
utation for high quality. The 1980-81 budget 
for this program amounts to about $3 million. 

The one over 20,000 scale mapping in 
northern Ontarjo, which is one of the projects 
assisted by $1.25 million in regional priority 
funding from the Ministry of Northern Affairs, 
is complete in the area from Iron Bridge to 
Mattawa. Initial mapping stages are complete 
in the area north to Wawa and New Liskeard. 

In southern Ontario, where the mapping is 
a one over 10,000 scale, the program is com- 
plete in the London-to-Niagara area and near- 
ly complete in the Stouffville-to-Peterborough 
area. In eastern Ontario, mapping from Arn- 
prior and Brighton to the Quebec border is 
continuing, with 25 per cent of the total area 
now complete. 

The mapping of communities on the larger 
scale of one over 2,000 is continuing. By the 
end of this fiscal year, 27 communities will be 
mapped under the main program and 62 other 
communities will be mapped under the re- 


gional priority funding from the Ministry of 


Northern Affairs which I have already men- 
tioned, making a total of 89 communities. 
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Mapping of 34 more communities is under 
way, with completion scheduled for 1981-82 
or 1982-83. Some 106 remaining communities 
will be mapped in subsequent years. 

As you may know, two thirds of Canada’s 
mapping industry is based in our province and 
we expect considerable benefits to flow to 
Ontario firms over the course of this program. 

Our basic mapping program is a first in the 
world in its conception and implementation. 
This leadership, which is being provided by 
our surveys and mapping branch, will enhance 
the opportunities for Ontario mappers to 
secure out-of-Canada projects in a rapidly 
changing, computer-oriented technology. 
These outside projects will create important 
new job opportunities for people in Ontario. 

In this connection, the research and de- 
velopment of geographical referencing con- 
cepts and standards are going on through the 
work of an interdepartmental committee and 
a consultant. Through such approaches, our 
ministry is not only encouraging but is itself 
in a position to take advantage of the latest 
discoveries in contemporary mapping tech- 
nology. 

Turning to the Ontario Centre for Remote 
Sensing, we enter the wondrous world of satel- 
lite imagery, radar sensing and sophisticated 
aerial photography as applied to resource 
management. Among the programs operated 
by the OCRS are the following, which I am 
sure will interest you. 

We are looking at the effectiveness of radar 
sensing for assessing forest conditions, for 
structural and surficial geology mapping and 
for taking inventory of general and agricul- 
tural land use. 

We are also investigating how satellite 
data may be applied to the mapping of the 
extent of snow cover. Such a development 
would bolster the capabilities of the flood 
forecasting program of the conservation au- 
thorities and the water management branch. 
Also being investigated is how gamma ray 
spectrometer data can be applied to assess 
the water-volume content of various snow 
conditions, 

As I mentioned to this committee last year, 
work goes on towards the development of a 
methodology for using satellite imagery to 
take broad inventory of forests north of lati- 
tude 52 which are not accessible by road. 
As well, operational trials are being con- 
ducted of the aerial photography assessment 
of forest regeneration success, The method- 
ology was developed by the Ontario Centre 
for Remote Sensing during the past year. 


9 p.m. 


The OCR'S has also begun the importa 
transfer of remote sensing technology to other. 
government agencies, private industry and_ 
universities. This applies particularly to | 
methods and techniques it has developed. The | 
transfer is being done through a program of 
training and consultation, as well as col- 
laboration on research and development. The 
response has been most enthusiastic. 

This is an example of the type of tech- 
nology transfer towards which my ministry 
is moving as it grows more and more apparent 
that government, universities and industry 
must bring their best brains and skills to 
gether to most effectively resolve the difficult | 
and complex problems facing all of us in the 
1980s and beyond. 

As I have reported previously, the explora- | 
tion of lignite resources in the cretaceous’ 
basin of the James Bay lowlands is a high 
priority in the ministry. | 

Last year several parcels of land were 
offered to the mining public by tender for’ 
exploratory licences of occupation. Four 
such licences, covering a total of 1.1 million 
acres, have been issued to search for lignite, 
base metals and china clay. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to draw your 
attention to two changes which have been. 
made in our policies for ‘administering shore 
lands. First, where private land is fronted by 
a shoreline road allowance or a shoreline re- 
serve, we will now generally support pro-) 
posals to sell these 66-foot strips to adjoining 
landowners, provided, of course, that such 
sales are not in conflict with other govern-. 
ment or municipal policies. 

Second, where a structure, such as a dock, ' 
is on crown land in front of privately owned 
land and the dock or structure is used only’ 
for private, noncommercial purposes, we now | 
permit that structure to remain on the crown: 
land without written approval or payment of 
land rent. 

This is being done because we believe that | 
the use of such land is part of the normal: 
cottaging experience. 

These changes are examples of the gov- 
ernment’s deregulation program we are COn-’ 
tinuing to implement. The intention is to 
remove government regulations or restrictions, 
which may have been valid in the past but, 
which are now outworn and unnecessarily 
interfere with the public. 

It is a peculiar but inescapable fact that 
land and water management, while perhaps | 
not especially glamorous, is nevertheless vital 
to all resource management. Land-use plan- 
ning provides the basis for all allocations of 
resources and resource use. Such programs, 


| 
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\while they may not have the automatic high 
‘profile of other programs we administer, are 
jof vital importance both to the ministry and 
‘to the public. 

Last March we devoted the Ministry of 
Natural Resources exhibit at the Canadian 
‘National Sportsmen’s Show in Toronto to the 
theme, Discover Crown Land. The oppor- 
tunity was used to present to the 200,000 
visitors to our exhibit various facts about the 
crown land we manage, the purpose of land- 
use planning, how the public can participate, 
and the means by which we manage the 
almost 90 per cent of the province which is 
‘crown land. 

Not only was the exhibit most successful 
in the eyes of this large audience, but many 
‘segments of the exhibit have been put on 
display elsewhere in the province and will 

ontinue to be displayed at appropriate places. 
| Last March, in time for the sportsmen’s 
Ettow, we released a revised and uprated ver- 
sion of the ministry pamphlet, Ontario’s Public 
Land: A Guide to its Use. We will distribute 
copies to the members of the committee, It is 
written in straightforward language and tells 
| about how we manage public land and the 
recreational and business opportunities offered 
on public land. I recommend this useful book- 
je to you. If you want additional copies, we 
will be delighted to let you have them when 
you require them. 
| Turning to parks and recreational areas, the 
| al figures for the summer season just closing 
have not yet been compiled, but the data on 
hand forecasts a modest overall increase in 
the use of Ontario's provincial parks. The 
latest step in the development of our provin- 
cial parks system is the establishment of two 

ew nature reserves, Schreiber Channel, 
which is on the Lake Superior shore, south 
of the town of Schreiber, and Limestone 
{sland, which is in Georgian Bay, in the 
vicinity of Parry Sound. These bring our 
total to 131 provincial parks. 

Last year, I mentioned the move being 
nade by our parks staff to work closely with 
che Ministry of Industry and Tourism. The 
»bjective is to market provincial parks as 
‘ourist attractions and to encourage a closer 
‘elationship between park attractions and 
drivate tourist operators, so that each com- 
slements the other services rather than com- 
yetes with them. 
Since then, a marketing and communica- 
ions system has been organized in the parks 
imd recreational areas branch to develop 
itrategies for promoting the parks system and! 
ndividual parks. This has been done without 








increasing staff and the new activities are well 
advanced. 

Our current examination of the economic 
impact assessment of the parks system in 
support of tourism initiatives indicates that 
the system contributes $160 million to On- 
tario’s economy through program and visitor 
spending. From the study, we hope to be 
provided with a greater insight on the impact 
of our parks on various sectors of the economy. 

The reorganization of the former provincial 
parks branch into the present parks and rec- 
reational areas branch also emphasizes its 
broader responsibilities for recreational facili- 
ties and opportunities outside of the provin- 
cial parks themselves. What will be coming 
are policies related to crown land recreation 
and to canoe routes and trails outside parks, 
all of which can stimulate the tourist economy 
as well as complement what is offered in the 
parks system itself. 

Mr. Nixon: Including hunting? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: In some parks. 

A new publication entitled, Canoe Routes 
of Ontario, is now in preparation. It will 
describe canoe route locations, the degree of 
difficulty and many other characteristics of 
Ontario’s canoeing opportunities for the en- 
thusiast as well as the beginner. As the text 
and the book design near completion, my 
staff will be negotiating with Canadian pub- 
lishers to assure broad distribution to retail 
book stores, as well as through canoeing 
organizations and the government publication 
system, to make the book available to every- 
one interested. This is a first-of-a-kind collec- 
tion of Ontario canoeing information. It will 
meet the needs of thousands of people in the 
province, and beyond. 

Another useful publication is a cross coun- 
iry ski trail andi facility design manual which 
has been completed by the Ontario Ski Coun- 
cil, with financial assistance from the parks 
and recreational areas branch. 

In park operations, we introduced some 
changes this year. The fee schedule was up- 
dated with a small increase to assist meeting 
some of our operating costs as well as to 
maintain an equitable balance with the fees 
charged by private campground operations. 
To stimulate off-peak season use, 44 provin- 
cial parks have been. offering camping at 
reduced rates this fall. This includes a self- 
registration system, an honour system for 
paying fees in the absence of park gate staff. 

Over the past year we continued our 
policy of an alcohol ban during the early 
season. This is applicable, of course, only 
during the period May 7 to June 1. In all, 
20 parks now prohibit the bringing in of 
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alcohol during that period. This innovation 
has proved very successful and has been 
widely lauded by the public. 


9:10 p.m. 


To date, 25 provincial park master plans 
have been approved. Those recently ap- 
proved include Sibley, Kettle Lake, Polar 
Bear, Nagagamisis and Sandbanks. The mas- 
ter plan program has now targeted the com- 
pletion of master plans for all provincial 
parks by 1983. 

During the past year, 47 grants totalling 
$728,775 were approved under the Parks 
Assistance Act. These are for projects provid- 
ing open space, recreational and associated 
day use and camping areas in municipalities 
to provide for local use and to complement 
the provincial parks system. 

The potential of the French River as a 
candidate for national heritage waterway 
status has been studied jointly by my minis- 
try and Parks Canada. Now that the study 
has been completed, I expect to be carrying 
out further discussions related to this pro- 
posal with the federal minister responsible 
for parks. 

Turning to fisheries management, first an 
update on the strategic planning for Ontario 
fisheries program or, as we usually call it 
for obvious reasons, SPOF, which began in 
June 1979 when we obtained approval for 11 
staff and $2 million to begin this expansion 
of our fisheries program. Last year was 
startup time, and many projects were begun. 

This year, the SPOF emphasis is on the 
following: to rehabilitate degraded fish popu- 
lation and habitat; to improve public aware- 
ness about the fish resource and its environ- 
ment; to further develop a computerized 
management information system, known as 
the Ontario fisheries information system; to 
assess our fish culture capabilities and to 
recommend new sites for fish culture facili- 
ties. 

During the past year two new fisheries 
assessment units were established, one at 
Lake Nipigon, the other in the Rideau 
Lakes area, bringing the total to 12. We 
hope to have three more in 1980-81. 

A fisheries assessment unit monitors its 
particular water body to measure the stresses 
on the fish populations and the response of 
the fish to the stresses. It does this by moni- 
toring the users of the fish resource, the har- 
vest of fish, the condition of the aquatic en- 
vironment, and the state of fish communities. 
The data collected provide important infor- 
mation for fisheries management. 

For many anglers, including those in the 
Metro Toronto area, the taking of salmon has 
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been an exciting part of this year’s season, 
Cohoe and chinook salmon will continue to 
provide such angling opportunities while we 
develop long-range plans to rehabilitate such 
sports fish as lake trout and other salmonids, 

As for splake, we have been greatly en- 
couraged by the angling results this year in 
Lake Huron. The splake is a hybrid between 
speckled trout and lake trout developed by 
my ministry's research scientists with a lot 
of help from the fish. The original intent 
of the splake program was to establish self- 
reproducing populations of this early matur- 
ing fish in Lake Huron. 

It would replace the lake trout which be- 
came virtually extinct in those waters because. 
of sea lamprey depredations and overfishing in. 
the 1940s. The splake should be more able 
to withstand lamprey depredations than lake 
trout and provide comparable fishing quality, 
The news of splake success in Lake Huron: 
this year may be the light we have been look- 
ing for at the end of the long, dark tunnel. 
It takes time to accomplish these complex 
objectives. | 

Other significant developments in fisheries 
include the reconstruction of the Dorion fish | 
culture station. This is now complete and | 
production of fish has resumed. The feasibility 
study on the Hill Lake fish culture station. 
has been completed and reconstruction is. 
about to start. The Thornbury fishway has. 
been constructed and will be passing fish. 
this year. Lake St. Clair has been reopened ( 
to a limited number of commercial fisher- 
men and negotiations have begun with the 
commercial fishing industry for setting perch | 
quotas for 1981 in Lake Erie. . 

Moving right along to page 82, habitat) 
improvement projects, of which 26 were start- 
ed last year and 35 more are about to begin, 
means the rehabilitation of rivers and streams. | 
Grasses, shrubs and trees are planted on and 
close to banks to stabilize the banks and 
reduce erosion. Structures are placed in rivers 
to reduce or eliminate silt from riverbeds and | 
to clear gravel areas for spawning fish. This 
program is for improving habitat in rivers and 
streams not only for fish but for all organisms. 

In the work we do in conjunction with the 
Ministry of the Environment, our staff sampled - 
9,500 fish for contaminants last year and plans 
to sample 8,500 this year. For the acid rain 
program, last year we sampled 290 lakes. This — 
year’s target is 1,000 lakes. 


Mr. Foulds: When you say, “we,” do you i 
mean just your ministry or both ministries? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Combined. 


Major studies of this serious threat to On- 
tario fisheries, wildlife and forestry habitat — 
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are under way. In wildlife management, the 
new deer management program announced 
last year is being implemented on schedule. 
Basically, we have introduced a new hunting 
system designed to reduce harvest while 
| maintaining recreational opportunities for deer 
) hunters. Included in the program are new 
l efforts in deer research, upgraded enforce- 
| ment, predator control and habitat manage- 
‘ment. 

| We are at present seeking cabinet ap- 
‘proval of proposed new moose-management 
‘policies. For the current moose season, we 
have taken steps to reduce excessive harvest 
through what might be called our share-a- 
‘moose tagging program. At the same time, 
tour biologists and foresters are working 
‘closely together on forest management prac- 
‘tices which will enhance moose production. 

_ It is not commonly understood that reduc- 
ing the harvest of moose cannot be done the 
‘same way the harvest of deer can be cut down 
through such approaches as the antlerless 
‘season. Moose are different. Total hunting 
‘pressure must be reduced in much of the 
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‘moose range in the province. This has led 
‘to some tough decisions on the allocation of 
‘hunting opportunities this season, whether by 
‘controlling the number of hunters in given 
areas or by regulating that a moose must be 
‘shared. 
My ministry has stepped up its research 
into black bears, on their productivity, their 
thome ranges and so on, for two reasons: 
‘Black bears are drawing ever-increasing 
‘hunter interest; and the bears have become 
‘dangerous nuisances on occasions, especially 
‘when their natural food supplies are insuf- 
ficient. 

Some of the research data are being sup- 
plied by the bears themselves which are carry- 


ing radio transmitters our staff have per- 


A 


suaded them to carry. From this and other 
‘steps, we hope to develop a comprehensive 
‘bear-management program which will satisfy 
the hunter and the nonhunting outdoor re- 
‘creationist. 

| There are hundreds of animals which can 
be termed “nongame.” Among them are 13 
‘endangered species in our province. Looking 
after all nongame animals is a massive task 
‘and our management program must be 
‘adjusted to workable proportions. Priority has 
‘been given to developing a policy on non- 
game animals, scheduled to be completed in 
1981. Priority has also been given to operat- 
ing an interim endangered species manage- 
ment program until the overall policy is 
completed. 


9:20 p.m. 
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In our rabies control research program the 
testing is continuing of bait in the form of 
meatballs dropped from aircraft into areas 
where foxes and skunks are prevalent. Pre- 
liminary results are most encouraging. Once 
a suitable rabies vaccine is developed by 
other agencies, who are working on it, we 
should ‘have an effective means of getting 
the vaccine to potential rabies carriers. 

I should mention that this program was 
initiated by my ministry and currently the 
research is funded almost entirely by provin- 
cial lottery funds: $2.6 million over three 
years ending in 1982. This is an important 
element in the health research category. The 
ministry co-ordinates and implements the 
program and also provides base funds in the 
range of $70,000 to $90,000 per year. 

Last year, I mentioned the development by 
ministry staff of the more humane trap, the 
footsnare live trap. North American patents 
have been applied for and our lawyers are 
also trying to obtain patents abroad, It is 
expected that the new trap will be manu- 
factured and on the market next spring. The 
manufacturing and marketing of the trap by 
the private sector is being arranged through 
a co-operative program ‘with the Ministry of 
Northern Affairs. 

Turning to mineral management: On 
September 1, the new Ontario Mineral Ex- 
ploration Program Act came into effect. It 
replaces the mineral exploration assistance 
program, which very successfully stimulated 
mineral exploration over a period of 10 
years. 

The new act, which we have taken to call- 
ing OMEP, was established by my col- 
league, the provincial Treasurer (Mr. F. S. 
Miller), and is administered by my ministry. 
The act provides financial incentives to 
individuals and corporations not actively en- 
gaged in mineral production in Ontario, so 
that they may obtain approximately the 
same tax advantages for exploration expenses 
as are now available to producing com- 
panies. In this way we hope to encourage 
more people and companies to undertake 
exploration for economically viable mining 
properties, 

I am delighted to inform you that the 
response to OMEP has been phenomenal, 
even though it is not quite two months since 
the act took effect. Already 34 applications 
have been received, of which 13 have been 
approved and the rest are being processed. 
If all applications are approved, the esti- 
mated expenditure in this farsighted initiative 
will be in the order of $10 million. 
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Indications at Detour Lake are that the 
deposit there may represent the largest 
single gold reserve in Canada. This develop- 
ment has become a joint venture of Amoco 
Canada with Ontario’s Dome Mines and its 
subsidiary, Campbell Red Lake Mines. Some 
$20 million has been spent by the companies 
in exploration and feasibility studies of the 
gold and copper resources in that part of 
northeastern Ontario, about 85 miles north- 
east of Cochrane. 

If this deposit lives up to indications, 
there is potential for initial employment of 
350 to 400 people and substantial expansion 
in the future, This would benefit the 
Cochrane area considerably and exert sig- 
nificant impact on other parts of the prov- 
ince. Because the location is relatively 
remote, access is a major problem. Following 
a request from the joint venture partners an 
interministry task force has been formed to 
seek solutions, including possibly buidling a 
road into the area. 

There are other promising gold develop- 
ments. Both Dome and Campbell, at their 
operations in South Porcupine and Red Lake, 
have undertaken major developments which 
will boost production by about 50 per cent 
in the case of Dome, and 30 per cent for 
Campbell. Also in the northern region, 
Noranda, Texasgulf, Inco and several smaller 
companies are involved in reviving formerly 
active gold mines, or developing new ones, 
particularly in the Porcupine and Kirkland 
Lake areas. 

In southeastern Ontario, too, three gold 
prospects are being investigated. These are 
located in Belmont township in Peterborough 
county, Kaladar township in Lennox and Ad- 
dington county and Barrie township in Fron- 
tenac county. In the northwestern and north 
central regions, several small properties are 
being reappraised. We are also looking at 
the need for small, portable, or centrally 
located custom milling facilities to service 
them. 

On the nickel side: Despite sluggish metal 
markets, Inco has opened new divisional 
maintenance shops at Sudbury. These shops 
cost some $14 million and will employ 250 
skilled tradespeople. This means the ‘intro- 
duction of new maintenance concepts to the 
north, which will provide a unique training 
ground in specialized skills for the people of 
the Sudbury area. Inco has also committed 
itself to large expenditures over the next 
year for further processing and_ pollution 
control. 

A new cobalt recovery plant, expected to 
cost about $25 million, is under construction 


by Inco at Port Colborne. It will have an. 


annual capacity of two million pounds of 
high purity cobalt metal, which is an im- 
portant ingredient in the production of 
various alloys, particularly for aerospace ap- 
plications, 

At Timmins, Texasgulf’s new copper 
smelting and refining complex is nearing 
completion. Initially, 65,000 tons of copper 


will be refined per year. When expansion is — 


complete the plant will have a capacity of 
130,000 tons per year. 

This will be the most advanced smelting 
and refining complex in the world. It is 
energy efficient, has low operating costs, and 
will recover more of the metals contained in 
the ore than conventional plants. Environ- 
mental controls will be the most advanced in 
the world. The entire new complex should 
be operating in the spring of 1981. Total cost 
of these new facilities will be in the order of 
$300 million. 


It is well known that domestic processing | 
is a fundamental direction in the Ontario — 
Mining Act and a policy objective of this | 
government. Ores or minerals are permitted 


to be processed elsewhere only when speci- 


fically exempted by the Lieutenant Governor | 
in Council. Total domestic processing is, of — 


course, not feasible and probably never will 


be. But, despite the ups and downs which | 


reflect the fluctuating nature of the mining 


business, I am happy to report that there has 
been a distinct and steady increase in the | 
amount of domestic processing of Ontario's — 


mineral production in recent years. 

About 75 per cent of Ontario’s mine out- 
put by value is currently being refined in 
Canada, an increase of about 15 per cent in 


the last 10 years or so. I see no reason why 


this improvement should not continues, 


although it may not be possible or practi- 


cable to sustain the rate of improvement that 
I have just reported. | 

I have three items to report in the field 
of mineral aggregates: the gravel, sand and 
limestone needed for building structures and 
roads. : 

First, we will soon be able to release a 
bulk transportation study, prepared by con- 
sultants for the ministry. This study was de- 
signed to identify the most effective means 
of transportation for mineral aggregates, de- 
termine their costs and impacts and com+ 
pare them with other possible solutions of 
the conflict between the need for aggregates 
and the protection of the environment in 
which the aggregates occur. 

Second, we have taken a significant step 
as a result of the reviewing by your com- 
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mittee of Bill 127, the Aggregates Act. This 
is intended to supersede the Pits and 
Quarries Control Act, which has been in 
‘effect since 1971. As a result of submissions 
‘received by your committee, 158 additional 
townships have been designated under the 
) Pits and Quarries Control Act. This is con- 
sistent with the spirit of aggregate resource 
management. 

Third, a provincial mineral aggregate re- 
isource planning policy statement is being 
completed. Working with the ministries of 
Housing and Transportation and Communica- 
tions, we have developed this statement 
over a period of one and a half years. The 
policy is directly related to planning matters 
under the Planning Act, which is adminis- 
‘tered by the Ministry of Housing. 


9:30 p.m. 


The policy statement includes policies to 
ensure that due regard is paid to the im- 
portance of mineral aggregates in planning, 
as well as in other matters, such as, forestry, 
agriculture, housing, recreation and the en- 
vironment. It is a broad and flexible plan- 
ning guide to what municipalities must con- 
sider in their planning process, as far as 
mineral aggregate resources and the extract- 
ing industry are concerned. 

_ It is probably unnecessary to reiterate that 
aa policy statements can in no Way super- 
sede or take priority over other provincial 
planning policies or legislation. 

_ This past summer, field surveys of the 
Ontario geological survey involved 47 
orojects and employed 115 students under 
the direction of our geologists. In addition 
0 our base program of determining favour- 
ible sites for intensive mineral and aggre- 
yate exploration, 22 surveys were carried 
out to assist other areas of government in 
ipproaching problems of northern develop- 
nent, energy and unemployment. 

So far in this fiscal year approximately 300 

geoscience reports and maps have been pub- 
ished and released. The aggregate resources 
ventory of the townships designated under 
he Pits and Quarries Control Act proceeded 
vell, with 15 reports issued during the 
‘ummer. 
'In the Kirkland Lake incentives program, 
#f which we are in the third year of a five- 
ear program managed by my ministry and 
unded equally by DREE and the Ministry 
f Northern Affairs, the staking rush which 
esulted after the release of the geophysical 
results last year has been followed by a 
_teep rise in exploration activity this year. 
‘he program has aroused most encouraging 
aterest in the mining communities. 
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Another special five-year program which 
moved into its third year this summer is the 
northern Ontario geological survey program. 
ft is funded by the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs, but is co-ordinated and supervised 
by my ministry. In this program, a variety 
of commodity studies and community-based 
projects are designed to stimulate mineral 
exploration and to provide data for land-use 
planning. Special attention is being given 
to the Atikokan, Cobalt-Gowganda, Sudbury 
and Manitoulin Island areas. 

Mapping for the northern Ontario en- 
gineering and geology terrain study, cover- 
ing some 400,000 square kilometres, is now 
complete. In all, 127 maps and reports are 
to be released, of which 35 have already 
been published, and another 20 to 30 should 
be out before the end of this fiscal year. 

Geological mapping was completed this 
summer on the Manitoulin Island lime- 
stone-dolostone assessment project. Con- 
siderable interest has been raised by this 
project, which has one new quarry nearly 
ready to begin production and another being 
actively considered. 

Another special study to begin this year 
is the southern Ontario geological survey. 
Its intention is to determine the mineral 
potential of southern Ontario. It is funded 
by DREE and the province, with my minis- 
try providing the co-ordination and the ex- 
pertise. Over the next four years, this pro- 
gram is to provide the information needed 
for rational decisions concerning land use 
in the southern part of the province. 

The Ontario geoscience research grant 
program is entering its third year. Its mandate 
is to encourage mission-oriented geoscience 
research in Ontario universities to supplement 
and complement our own programs, The 
last of the five research reports submitted 
last year was released as an open file report 
in May. Seven further reports are due to be 
submitted this year. Each year, a summary 
of research carried out under this program 
is published for the annual geoscience re- 
search seminar. This year’s seminar will be 
held in December andi it is anticipated that 
interest will be as high as last year when 450 
persons attended. 

The popularity of the geological highway 
map of southern Ontario that I mentioned 
at last year’s estimates has led to the devel- 
opment of a companion map for northern 
Ontario. This new, bilingual map will be 
released shortly. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I trust it will be in some 
kind of relative size; unlike the Ontario road 
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map that shows northern Ontario as one 
third the size of southern Ontario, 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It will be magnificent, Pat. 
I can assure you of that. 

To promote a greater understanding of the 
crucial role minerals and our mineral man- 
agement play in our economy and society, 
an audio-visual presentation was produced 
in our ministry, entitled, Ontario Minerals— 
You Can’t Get Along Without Them. This 
display was shown at a number of events, 
including the northern clay belt economic 
development conference at Kapuskasing last 
April. I would be happy to arrange a showing 
for any members of the committee who 
might be interested. 

Mr. Nixon: What else have you got? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you want me to tell you 
now? 

‘As I reported last year, the petroleum re- 
sources unit of our ministry is now based in 
London because most of our gas and oil 
activity takes place in southwestern Ontario. 
Despite Ontario’s early entry into the pro- 
duction of oil ‘and gas and the continued 
production of these products, I doubt that 
western Canada or the Arctic areas lose any 
sleep worrying about the competition pro- 
vided by our province. Nevertheless, gas and 
oil production here is both substanial and 
important. 

The production of natural gas in the 
province in 1978, the last year for which 
complete figures are available, was 305,942.,- 
000 cubic metres, compared to 238,883,000 
cubic metres in 1977. The production of oil 
in 1978 totalled 96,500 cubic metres, com- 
pared to 97,900 cubic metres the previous 
year. Crown lands under exploratory licences 
of occupation in Lake Erie currently total 
about 2.2 million acres, while crown lands 
under production leases in Lake Erie total 
526,00 acres. Exploration on land and in 
Lake Erie continues at a relatively high level 
of activity. 

Forest management: Last year J announced 
the launching of forest management agree- 
ments between my ministry and forest com- 
panies. This is a major step in improving the 
regeneration of our forests and assuring their 
continuance, by tying in regeneration respon- 
sibilities to the companies doing the harvest- 
ing. 

During the past year we have concluded 
five agreements and there will be more forth- 
coming. The first FMA—the pioneering agree- 
ment, so to speak—was with Abitibi-Price 
Incorporated, covering the Iroquois Falls 
forest. Other FMAs signed are with Great 
Lakes Forest Products Limited, covering the 


{ 
1,785 square-mile English River forest near 
Ignace; two with E. B. Eddy Forest Products 
Limited, covering the 5,312 square-mile 
Upper and Lower Spanish River forests; and | 
—last month—with Spruce Falls Power and! 
Paper Company Limited, covering the 
6,218 square-mile Gordon Cosens forest in 
the Kapuskasing area. 
The forest management agreement program | 
represents a new relationship between my 
ministry ‘and forest-based companies. It’ 
means that the government and industry will 
be working together much more closely than : 
ever before in a co-operative arrangement 
aimed at ensuring a continuing production of . 
wood and appropriate forest conditions for. 
the social and economic well being of this 
province and its people. 
As I have stated in the House, if any 
member wishes to explore the details of any 
of these FMAs, my forest resources staff will 
be happy to make themselves available for, 
discussion and also provide copies of any 
agreement. 
You will doubtless recall, Mr. Chairman, 
that I tabled copies of four of these agree- | 
ments in the Legislature on October 9. The’ 
first agreement was tabled on April 28. 
The FMAs are a means of fulfilling a. 
portion of the objectives of the forest produc- é 
tion policy approved by cabinet in 1972. 
You may recall that the objective is to grow 
a continuous supply of 9.1 million cunits of | 
industrial roundwood by the year 2020.) 
To reach this goal we have based our 
implementation schedule on ‘a program which 
specifies the acres to be treated, the staff 
required and the dollars necessary. The pro- | 
gram has three thrusts: the FMA targets; | 
crown management unit targets; and private | 
land targets. 
9:40 p.m. 


The current implementation schedule runs 
to 1984. Over the next two years a new 
schedule will be developed for the period 
1984-94. From that will come guidelines for | 
decisions on nursery production, seed ochard | 
development, staff required and capital in- | 
vestment in plant and equipment. To support 
implementation of the forest production | 
policy, the ministry tree improvement special- 
ist, Marie Rauter, is preparing a 10-year 
plan for seed improvement. In addition, a_ 
tree nursery strategy study is being done by 
a federal research officer on loan to us for’ 
one year. ! 

I am sure it will also be of interest to 
members to learn that we ‘have recently’ 
initiated a major long-term review of private | 
land forestry in the province. This will in- 
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clude a detailed analysis of present MNR 
programs on private lands. The review 
|should result in a green paper in the spring 
‘of 1982 and a white paper in 1983. Consider- 
‘ing the importance of forest resources on 
'Ontario private lands, this review will be 
‘significant in assisting the further improve- 
‘ment of our forest management policies and 
| practices, 

| Research and development: Particularly 
significant advancement has been made in 
itwo areas of silviculture. Both are recognized 
‘by international experts as world class initi- 
tatives. The first is the asexual propagation of 
ispruce at the Orono tree station, which means 
/spruce trees from high-quality cuttings rooted 
‘in special soil as opposed to planting by seed. 
'The second is the hybrid poplar program in 
‘the eastern region, about which you have 
‘heard. 

| Another step to improve our continuing 
assessment of forest harvesting and silivicul- 
‘tural activities is the development of a much 
improved computer system to assist in deter- 
mining allowable cuts and in analysing the 
impact of removals and regeneration activi- 
ties. This new system, when refined, will 
produce the annual activity reports, as well 
as the five-year impact reports we have com- 
mitted ourselves to present to the Legis- 
lature. 

_ Energy initiatives: This year we have 
brought together the various energy-related 
projects being carried out in different pro- 
grams of the ministry. Doug Drysdale, execu- 
tive co-ordinator of program management 
evaluation, has been assigned to the role of 
MNR energy co-ordinator and a ministry 
energy task force has been established. Their 
initial task is to identify the most appropriate 
‘ole for my ministry to play in supporting 
the government to meet Ontario’s energy 
self-sufficiency targets. The energy task force 
‘eport is expected early in the new year. 
Meanwhile, I have a few examples of our 
orojects to mention. These are being done 
with financial assistance and support from 
he Ministry of Energy. Eleven provincial 
oarks are being used as demonstration areas 
jor the application of solar energy. In co- 
-pperation with the Ministry of Energy and 
the Ministry of Northern Affairs, we are in- 
-talling solar panels on comfort stations in 
‘our northern and seven southern parks. 


~ Mr. Nixon: Seat heaters? 


‘Hon. Mr. Auld: That means, keep your 
unny side up. The aim— 


| Interjection: The aim? 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: —and you know that ‘aim is 
important in comfort stations. The aim is to 
reduce our dependence on traditional energy 
sources for heating the facilities and the 
water for washing and showers. 

‘My ministry is one of those participating 
in the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications test project to convert vehicles 
to the use of propane for fuel. In the initial 
phase, we are converting 50 vehicles as our 
contribution to this demonstration project. 

The Ontario Centre for Remote Sensing is 
providing the expertise for a Ministry of 
Energy program to acquire aerial thermo- 
graphic coverage of 60 Ontario towns and 
cities over the next five years. This means 
using aerial photographic techniques to mea- 
sure heat loss from houses so that owners 
will become aware of the need for energy 
conservation measures. 

In a follow-through, the OCRS prepares 
all thermographic data for public energy 
conservation clinics and trains local helpers, 
usually college students, to do basic heat loss 
interpretation from the thermography for 
home owners attending the clinics. 

The potential of forest biomass for energy 
purposes is recognized and surveys are being 
conducted this year to improve our informa- 
tion on this prospect. Of course, one of the 
objectives of our hybrid poplar research pro- 
gram is to determine the feasibility and prac- 
ticality of using biomass as an economic 
energy source. 

A major hydrocarbon inventory is being 
proposed for the next five years. We are con- 
vinced that lignite and peat can make im- 
portant contributions to Ontario’s energy 
needs. 

Mr. Chairman, to wind up, I would like to 
share with you and members of the com- 
mittee our pleasure and pride in the recent 
award of the Star of Courage to two MNR 
people whose acts of bravery in 1979 ‘won 
our admiration. One of them is Frank Hicks, 
a biologist based at Huntsville, who used a 
ladder and a canoe in the dead of winter to 
rescue two snowmobilers who had _ fallen 
through thin ice on Baptiste Lake near Port 
Hope. 

The other is Bob Grant of Kenora, one of 
our ministry pilots who, with commercial 
helicopter pilot Brian Clegg of Niagara Falls, 
rescued a passenger of a downed aircraft 
from the freezing water of Lake: of the 
Woods. The members may recall that, while 
Mr. Clegg piloted his helicopter in incredible 
weather conditions, Mr. Grant climbed out 
on the skid, straddled it and then lifted the 
woman from the water. He remained on the 
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skid, holding her, until the helicopter was 
able to land near a hospital. 

The quick thinking, courage and resource- 
fulness of Mr. Hicks and ‘Mr. Grant were 
recognized by the government of Ontario 
with presentations from the Lieutenant Gov- 
emor, the Premier (Mr. Davis) and myself 
as their minister. But it is also a matter of 
great pride, in which I know you all share, 
that both these civil servants from my min- 
istry were recently presented with the 
country’s highest recognition for bravery by 
the Governor General. 


My. T. P. Reid: We should all get one for 
listening to all that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s the order of endur- 
ance. 


Mr. Chairman: The critic for the Liberal 
Party. 


Mr. Nixon: I am very pleased to respond, 
on behalf of the official opposition, to the 
remarks made by the minister. 

It is almost like a Johnny Carson situa- 
tion, where he and Ed McMahon are ex- 
changing views at the beginning of the pro- 
gram. Johnny comes on with a report and 
Ed says, “I suppose every possible question 
has been answered by the original report.” 
Well, I am just here to tell you that there 
are a few questions that remain unanswered, 
Mr. Minister, and we will have a chance to 
discuss them over the next few hours. 

I was very interested in the management 
improvement plan you referred to. I want to 
pursue the implementation of the recom- 
mendations of your original review. I do not 
know whether it was in the library or some- 
where else that I saw a copy of the opera- 
tional review of the Ministry of Natural 
Resources from about 1978, and the Man- 
agement Board of Cabinet response which 
must have led to the implementation of the 
management improvement plan, which you 
indicated in your remarks is now in its 
second or third year of implementation. 

One of the things I was particularly in- 
terested in was the original criticism. It was 
not too rigorous, but still one which gave 
rise to the response on page 22 of your 
speech, having to do with what you call the 
“comptrollership system.” The reference there 
must surely indicate concern that the ex- 
penditure of the funds in the ministry had 
been under something less than the most 
rigorous control which those people who 
made the review had expected. We may be 
able to pursue that perhaps further on in 
these remarks, 


9:50 p.m. 


I was also interested to hear the minister 
indicate that he was reducing the head 
office staff by 200. I should not ask the 
obvious question, but maybe I will: What 
have all those people been doing al] these 
years? From talking to ministry people who 
have been in the field—I mean a long way in 
the field—for many years, there has been the 
feeling that the policy probably has been an 
overemphasis on the acquisition of highly 
trained academic staff who, working at the 
head office of the ministry or its various 
chief divisional points, have in some small 
degree perhaps lost touch with the actual 
situation in the field, and sequestered to 
themselves an inordinately large share of 
the budget which has grown over these 
years. 

The old concept of the staff of the Minis- 
istry of Natural Resources, or of Lands and 
Forests and Game and Fisheries in years 
gone by, was that of being the person with 
the best academic training possible, which 
was achieved in parallel with a good natural 
interest and experience of work in the field 
—either in the management of wildlife, the 
forest resources, the mineral resources, or 
game in general. 

Probably it was under the direction of 
the so-called class of ’49 that the move away 
from the practical management of our re- 
sources towards perhaps the more theoret- 
ical basis of management took place. It may 
well be that the reduction in size of the 
head office staff by 200 is simply a turn in 
that wheel—not, I am sure, that you are go- 
ing to ignore the importance of academic 
achievement in the formation and adminis- 
tration of policy, but that perhaps there has 
been, let us say, an overconcentration on 
that in some of these years. 


In that connection, from my reading of | 
the arithmetic in the retirement process with — 
the magic number of 90 in the ministry—_ 


that is, age plus years of experience—leading 


to retirement, it would appear that many of — 
your top officials are going to be retiring | 


under the age of 60. I notice it is happen- 


ing in many professions, teaching being one | 
of them, that people who are probably just — 
getting to the peak of the utilization of | 
their experience and are in senior manage- | 


ment positions are finding more and more 


that it is to their benefit, personally and ~ 
otherwise, to simply opt out and go into” 
retirement. In many instances they take on | 


another career. 


The fact that government policy has pretty — 
much indexed the pensions of all staff means © 
that we are, in this and other ministries, go- 


| 
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ing to lose a very high percentage of our 
top people at ages under 60. I personally 
question the good sense of a policy that 
leads to that. 

We have already congratulated Dr. Rey- 
nolds on a career of service here of many 
long years and we are told that he is retir- 
ing. I am not going to lask his age, but, not 
in any way criticizing his decision, you 
need only look at him to see that he is 
retiring much too young, considering the 
years of experience and leadership that he 
can still give. 

The information you have given us of 
the large number of senior staff under the 
age of 60 we are going to lose is paralleled 
in many other ministries and, I would say, 

in other public functions, including educa- 
tion, right across the province. This may 
be great for the individuals but I wonder 
whether it is in the best interests of the 
people who are paying the bills. 

In this connection, I attended a meeting 
_—perhaps not in this room, just next door— 
_where the Ministry of Government Services 
was indicating its long-range plans—not too 
long; five to 10 years’ plans—to accommo- 
date the various facilities in this building 
for the members. At the end of almost all 
| their projections your ministry is sitting 
there, as sort of the bottom-line piece in 
_ the chess game. The idea is you are going 
to be moved out of the Whitney block. I 
“don’t know if you hhave been consulted in 
_all these changes. 


| 
Hon. Mr. Auld: We are moving to Brock- 
ville. 
Mr. Nixon: That is really something I 
was going to propose. 
Mr. T. P. Reid: That will increase the 
_ number of retirements. 


i 
{ 





. Mr. Nixon: They are talking about a new 
building for you people on the property 
/ east of Bay Street. That property has been 
! —I suppose the analogy is a little mixed up 
—burning a hole in the pocket of the Min- 
istry of Government Services for a long 
[eie. They own it and they cannot wait 
_to tear down the revenue-producing busi- 
‘messes there and put up one of the Ray 
/ Connell type edifices we have had in the 
| past, fine examples of architecture and 
utility. 
; I wanted to say almost what you said, 
that it would make more sense to move the 
ministry to Brockville or, let us say, some 
“other place on the @anadian shield, maybe 
P a bit farther to the north. I don’t know 
| 





why we feel the headquarters of the Min- 


istry of Natural Resources has to be within 
a stone’s throw of Queen’s Park. 

As long as the minister is here to field 
the stones that are thrown at him and the 
ministry, it seems to me the people who are 
actually managing our natural resources 
would be better deployed if they were out 
of the heart of downtown Toronto. 

I would suggest to you, Mr. Minister— 
if you have the responsibility in the future, 
and if you don’t find that your age and 
years of service adding up to 75 or some- 
thing like that, is going to lead you out of 
this responsibility or, for some other reason, 
you find your duties change—that it would 
be an act of leadership on your part to 
move the headquarters of this ministry out 
of downtown Toronto and into some part 
of the province where I think the presence 
of your ministry would be more effective. 

Failing that, the last thing we need is 
another downtown city block stripped and 
replaced with a government building. One 
need only go a few steps down University 
Avenue to find that Ontario Hydro, which 
should have moved its headquarters out of 
downtown Toronto as well—but we have 
heard that speech a number of times in 
the past—has, in its wisdom, moved into 
this glass structure, this beautiful build- 
ing, Place Patronage I think iit is called. 
Right next to it, it left its old headquarters. 

It is absolutely ridiculous. It walked out 
of its old headquarters and, in all the years 
it has been empty, it has not been able to 
find a tenant. There is a pathetic sign out 
front saying, “Will renovate to suit tenant.” 
There it is on the main street of our capital. 

The government, which ought to be 
vaguely interested in the problems of Hydro— 
after all, they authorized the original move— 
is now looking for a new headquarters for 
you people east of Bay when that building 
could be cleaned up a bit, a nice new sign 
could be put on the front and the broad- 
loom could be stripped out of your present 
office and’ moved to the tower room there. 
You would be all set. 

I am suggesting that if you and your col- 
leagues in these dying months of this admin- 
istration get carried away with any idea of a 
new headquarters, we are going to have a 
nice argument about that. Please do not 
think that the move to Brockville or some 
similar place is so ridiculous. I would suggest 
Brockville might be better for the centre of 
some other government agency—perhaps you 
could think of one, Mr. Reid—and the min- 
istry could move to northern Ontario. 
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I wanted to mention that because if you 
are undertaking a vast restructuring of the 
administration, cutting out a lot of the fat 
and making it a more field-oriented organiza- 
tion, one of the most effective ways of doing 
that would be to get the headquarters out 
of downtown Toronto. 

I assure you the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy would look with favour on a provision 
for a small suitable office for the minister in 
this building, and we will provide all the 
phones you need so you can contact your 
people. There will be the plane with execu- 
tive configuration down at the foot of the 
street here so you can visit them any time. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Would you put a solar 
skylight in the washroom? 


Mr. Nixon: Sure. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I have a different sugges- 
tion. Could I have Margaret Campbell’s 
office? 


10 p.m. 


Mr. Nixon: I was very impressed with the 
presentation on the fires. I am very glad the 
minister and his staff were able to do it by 
means of pictures and commentary—with 
respect to the minister’s speech which was 
a good one and riveting in every respect— 
because the idea of showing some of the 
problems that were faced is a useful one. 

I wanted particularly to have more infor- 
mation from the ministry about the disposi- 
tion of the burned-over property. I am sure 
we will be able to get it before this is over. 
There is some indication very little of it was 
salvageable and we should know whether or 
not there are some sawlogs there. 

We would expect there must be a tremend- 
ous potential in that 1.3 million acres. I want 
to know whether the ministry has had any 
applications for salvage licences or whether 
it is actively going out and seeking them. 

There was a picture of people going 
through the burned-over part putting in trees. 
I have a feeling it must have been left over 
from a previous circumstances and does not 
apply to this burn. That is reat if they are 
going in there because, without going over 
all the business about the Brampton charter, 
we are going to hold you, Mr. Minister, and 
your cabinet colleagues to the commitment 
to reforestation. 

I believe your officials have already indi- 
cated the details of the Brampton charter 
are unfulfillable in this connection. That 
does not mean we are not prepared to vote 
you the money and see that the program 
does better than it has done in providing for 
this resource which we always call renew- 


able but which people who are less attuned 
to the support of the government policy tell 
us will run out as we are using it so 
profiigately under present policy. 

There is one matter I want to raise in 
connection with the fire. Perhaps it could be 
left for another occasion. It is a strong com- 
plaint which was put to the Premier, and 
copies were sent to other political parties at 
the time, by a person you may know of, 
Mr. H. Bruce Crofts. 

He has associated himself quite closely 
with the Indian bands at Grassy Narrows 
and Whitedog. One of his serious com- 
plaints was that the ministry did not avail 
itself of Ind‘an manpower in fighting those 
fires. I watched the pictures closely, not that 
they would be representative in any way, 
and there is no indication native people have 
been brought in to fight the fires, at least 
when those pictures were taken. 

I do not want to detail his complaints 
other than to read briefly from a memo- 
randum by Mr. Crofts, sent to the Premier 
dated, I believe, June 9, 1980. I quote just 
the first paragraph: 

“On May 22, 1980, I received a call from 
Whitedog indicating the following: (a) that 
MNR had contacted the band, advising that 
a Hydro-sponsored work project involving 
30 men might be closed down because of 
the hazard; (b) that, to date, no band mem- 
bers had been hired as firefighters ;(c) that, 
on May 21, the band had called MNR 
Kenora and was advised no firefighters were 
required; and (d) that, on May 22, the 
band again asked MNR Kenora if firefighters 
could be hired from the reserve and again 
advised none were required.” 

I want to pursue it in more detail, per- 
haps in the vote itself. The public. state- 
ments were that the firefighters were ex- 
hausted and that more were being sought. 
The band spokesmen contacted MNR direct- 
ly and they felt their offer to fight the fires 
had not been taken seriously. There is some 
indication that MNR, in its response, said_ it 
hired some 10 Indians by the time the fires 
were finally under control, but it was clear 
that. during the time the emergency was on, 
the Indians were not hired and there was no 
thought of hiring them. 

T want to put that to the minister be- 
cause, a little later in my remarks, I want to 
deal in more detail with the ministry's 
responsibility vis-a-vis the native population. 
This charge from Mr. Crofts is a serious in- 
dication, at least in his view, that the minis- 
try is not seriously interested in using the 
native people, many of whom are trained in 
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firefighting, as effectively as they might be 
used. 

I want to say something about the situa- 
tion resulting from the tragic fire 14 months 
ago in which seven young people and others 
employed by the ministry lost their lives in a 
forest fire. The inquest, as you know, has 
been going on for 44 days and was inter- 
rupted by a reference to the Supreme Court 
indicating that the coroner was exhibiting 
partiality. The result of that reference, over 
the signature of Mr. Justice L. T. Pennell, 
was made public, I believe, on September 8. 
I want to refer to the findings of the 
Supreme Court in this connection. 

The Supreme Court found the coroner and 
ministry personnel were having dinner and 
talking in private, even when some of the 
personnel were on the stand as witnesses or 
during that period of time. The judge, in 
reviewing this aspect in his charge, said, “I 
am of the opinion that the impugned meet- 
ing would give rise to a reasonable appre- 
hension of bias.” He is referring to the fact 
that ministry personnel were meeting with 
the coroner on a private and social basis 
during the time the inquest was proceeding. 

He also found that during the inquest 
counsel were unnecessarily quick on_ their 
feet and that counsel to the coroner and 
counsel for the ministry were opposed to 
counsel for the applicants and counsel for 
other parents of deceased students in inter- 
ruptions during the inquest. 

I have the judgement here. It is not a 
transcript, it is part of the judgement. It was 
found, and I quote from page 12 of the 
iudgement, “Generally speaking, counsel to 
to the coroner and counsel for the ministry 
were opposed to counsel for the applicants 
and counsel for other parents of the deceased 
students . . .” That is a direct quote from 
the judgement. 

It must be a matter of concern to you, Mr. 
Minister, since it is now 14 months since 
the accident, that this inquest must be the 
nost outrageous nightmare for the parents 
xf the young people who were lost. I am 
sure it is difficult to describe their feelings 
4 outrage and justice denied. 

The minister, very properly it seems to me, 
vas made a statement accepting certain 
‘esponsibilities on 1a ministerial basis, I under- 
itand certain suits have been brought but we 
till are no closer to a public review by this 
sommittee, by a royal commission, or by 
some impartial body, to really lay the blame. 
| It is not sufficient for the minister to accept 
ficial blame on behalf of the government 


‘or certain decisions. It is necessary to pin- 






point the individual responsibilities for deci- 
sions taken and it looks like the process we 
a presently involved in may never achieve 
that. 

There are those who would say, “What 
sort of a witchhunt are you on?” I do not 
look at it that way. This is not a circum- 
stance where, with the efflux of time, we 
should just forget a nightmare that has gone 
on. There were serious inadequacies in ad- 
ministrative leadership in this connection and 
I believe, personally, it is going to be essen- 
tial we tie down the direct responsibility. 

I have some more to quote from the find- 
ings of the judicial review. The judge further 
said: “The coroner made comments during 
the inquest which only served to introduce 
inadmissible evidence. The court ruled that 
the inquest be allowed to continue, subject 
to an order that witnesses be permitted to be 
recalled for further cross-examination on 
matters untouched or not fully explored; that 
the coroner allow summonses to be issued to 
call new witnesses under protection of a 
subpoena, and that that would give a right 
to persons with standing’—a legal phrase, 
evidently, indicating people directly and 
legally involved in the hearing—“to call any 
necessary reply evidence arising from such 
further evidence.” 


10:10 p.m. 


In this connection the coroner had refused 
to make subpoena summonses available under 
certain circumstances. Mr. Justice Pennell 
and the two other judges involved dealt with 
this at length, but I want to read just one part 
from page 20 of their findings: 

“In effect, the affidavit says that two per- 
sons, one a former employee and the other 
a current employee of the ministry, indicated 
that they could give relevant evidence but 
would not attend the inquest voluntarily 
because they were ‘apprehensive that their 
employment would be put in jeopardy; that 
the coroner advised him that he would not 
issue any summonses in blank unless he gave 
the coroner the names of the witnesses and 
the substance of the evidence to be tendered.” 

I will not take the time of the committee 
at this time to read further, but I assure 
members that the context is a reasonable one 
and the minister himself may want to read 
further as to what Mr. Justice Pennell wrote 
in the judgement on behalf of the Supreme 
Court. He goes, in detail, into the rights of 
the coroner in refusing to give the sum- 
monses, but there are some indications that 
employees of the ministry had acknowledged 
they had additional information but were not 
prepared to come forward and volunteer it 
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because, they felt their employment might 
be jeopardized and that the summonses were 
not forthcoming. 

Mr. Justice Pennell balances the right of 
the coroner to refuse the summons to his 
responsibility to see that any relevant in- 
formation was going to be brought for- 
ward and he reached a conclusion that gave 
the defendants’ lawyers the right to recall 
former witnesses and other witnesses. 

Really, I gather from reading the judge- 
ment—obviously it is essential that justice 
is seen to be done and that relevant wit- 
nesses, or witnesses who might be seen to 
be relevant are required to give their in- 
formation. 

To get back to the point, the inquest 
went for 44 days and was adjourned for 
this court reference. We Jhave gone all 
through the summer again, finally the judge- 
ment came down in September and I do 
not know what disposition has happened 
since then. I am not aware that the inquest 
has resumed. Has it? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, I believe it is sup- 
posed to start on November 12. 


Mr. Nixon: There have been a number 
of comments made—I would not say public 
comments made—about things that might 
delay or interfere or change the results of 
the inquest, and if there is any thought that 
this matter is going to be further delayed 
I would hope the minister would take the 
initiative to see that some form of a review 
of this whole matter takes place. 

That brings me to this committee, be- 
cause there was a reference to this com- 
mittee which was proceeding for a period 
of time and, without recalling any of the 
acrimony associated with the way it wound 
up, there was a vote in this committee 
which indicated we were going to postpone 
further consideration of this matter pending 
the Supreme Court hearing. It also author- 
ized the committee to retain counsel to ad- 
vise the committee on how to proceed. 

I quote from the Globe and Mail of 
April 22 of this year, an article bv Stan 
Oziewicz: “Last week the NDP and Tory 
members of the legislative committe joined 
to pass a motion to postpone its inquiry 
until the divisional court rules on the status 
of an inquest into the deaths.” That has 
been done. “Part of the motion deferring 
the committee’s investigation also empowered 
the committee to hire a lawyer to devise 
a work plan and provide independent legal 
advice once it is able to resume hearings. 
Yesterday the Legislature gave the com- 
mittee its approval to hire a lawyer.” That 
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is the end of the quote I want to make 
from that article. 

1 do not know what has happened in 
that connection. I am not sure whether 
it should be the opposition members who 
should stir the committee to some action, | 
But if there is some thought that this mat- _ 
ter is simply going to move away with the | 
efflux of time, I can assure you that as long 
as I am around it will not. | 

I believe the minister’s approach to this | 
has been out in the open and healthy. But © 
I would like to know why certain employees 
felt their employment might be jeopardized — 
if they came forward as witnesses. I really | 
think it would well serve the cause of jus- 
tice and be to the satisfaction of the parents 
of these young people and others if we, 
as a committee, were seen to be aware of | 
our continuing responsibility. I take it as 
my duty to remind you, Mr. Chairman, and | 
Mr. Minister and members of the committee, | 
that this is a duty that is pending for us | 
and I believe we have to act to see that. 
duty is discharged and fulfilled. | 

I want to say something about the office | 
of the Indian resource policy. The amount 
payable there is, once again, $50,000. In 
looking at that library copy of the 1978 | 
operational review, page 20, under the office | 
of the Indian resource policy I saw a state- 
ment which I will quote: “We believe the. 
credibility of the office of Indian resource « 
policy could be enhanced by the provision | 
of sufficient resources to fulfil its mandate | 
or, alternatively, the mandate should be- 
amended.” 

I am not one of those who believe that 
the funding of the Indian resource policy — 
committee alone is going to have a great) 
deal of effect in solving the problems we are 
aware of in connection with the native com-— 
munity in the province. But I do want to” 
say something about it. 

To begin with, it would be unnatural of 
me not to bring to your attention again, Mr. 
Chairman, that the largest Indian reserve 
in Canada is in the constituency of Brant- | 
Oxford-Norfolk. Of course, it was founded | 
by the great Indian chief and _ warrior, 
Joseph Brant Thayendanegea. a 

There are 9,000 residents but,- of course, © 
they are not in the real sense treaty Indians, 
since they are Indians who were originally © 
located, and were a very powerful and in-— 
fluential group, in the Mohawk valley of the’ 
northern United States. Being loyal to the 
British crown, they fought on the wrong” 
side in the Revolutionary War and had to- 
get out, along with many hundreds of other | 
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people whom we now call United Empire 
Loyalists. So they came over here, not as 
natives from whom their land had _ been 
taken, but as allies of the crown. 

They were granted all of the territory 
presently supervised by the Grand River 
Conservation Authority. All the property 
from the source to the mouth of the Grand 
River was theirs; some of the very best land 
' anywhere. 
_ The Indian community there is a very 
progressive one, They have an elected band 
' council that runs their affairs. I can assure 
'you, Mr. Chairman, that council and the 
provision of the services there are extra- 
ordinarily good. 
The one matter which ought to come 
under our concern has been the request for 
| advice and assistance in the provision of 
‘nursing home facilities in that large com- 
| munity. With the Indian Act of Canada and 
our provincial responsibilities for these mat- 
(ters, you can understand why everybody is 
confused. The Indian chief and council, be- 
‘ing very wise and learned in this respect, 
fee attempting very properly to get support 
from both levels of government for the provi- 
sion of chronic care in the community. 

They are presently using an historic old 
hospital called the Lady Willingdon Hospital, 
| ie after the wife of a previous Governor 
General. Obviously, it is one that is not up 
ito anywhere near modern standards as far as 
fire protection and prevention is concerned. 
I wanted to bring that to your attent'on, 
‘Mr. Minister, before I go on to what I con- 
‘sider to be much more serious problems 
involving the Indian community. 


‘10:20 p.m. 


_ These have been discussed in the Legisla- 
ture and in this committee for years, al- 
though we do not read about them in the 
headlines any more. I do not know if the 
Indians are using their rifles and shotguns to 
blockade roads and parks and things like 
jthat as they did a few years ago, to attempt 
ito bring to public attention what they con- 
sidered to be injustice in their treatment. 
| However, we know that their land claims 
have been postponed repeatedly—that, in 
fact, their land claims are holding up cer- 
tain development programs that have been 
"part of government policy for a number of 
years, and maybe that is a good thing. Not 
all those government developments sound to 
me as if they are the wisest ones in the 
world, sort of in the same pigeonhole as 
\Minaki Lodge I would say. But those land 
claims are not going to go away either. We 
are going to have to come to grips with 


| 
















them, and we know that other jurisdictions, 
both in America and in Canada, have found 
it was just and proper to pay over what 
appear to be enormous sums of money to 
quiet those land claims. 

We have not done that in any significant 
way and, as a matter of fact, there have been 
strong complaints from the Indians them- 
selves that they believe Ontario plans not to 
negotiate those land claims, but to simply 
use certain public relations procedures, and 
what cabinet minutes refer to as “modest 
increases in development funds” to more or 


Jess put them aside for a further period of 


time. J 

I am not capable of describing to you 
from firsthand knowledge, because I do not 
possess it, the sociological problems  ex- 
perienced in the Indian communities in north- 
ern Ontario or, to a lesser extent, in southern 
Ontario. But we are all aware that govern- 
ment policies having to do with timber, the 
harvesting of wild rice, fishing regulations, 
lake levels, mercury pollution, the provision 
of education services—particularly the inspec- 
tion of education services—with alcoholism, 
the social services administered often directly 
through governments or through band coun- 
cils, the facilities and requirements of our 
correctional services, all apply to the Indian 
community, probably more than to any other 
community. In many respects, our legislation 
and our regulations have more effect on them 
than the Indian Act of Canada. We really 
have done little with this. 

Once again, I am sure the minister and 
his associates have read the statements made 
by Mr. Bruce Crofts, who I have already 
quoted in connection with using Indians for 
firefighting. I just want to quote briefly from 
an article written by Saul Littman, in the 
Toronto Star of September 17, 1980. He 
quotes Mr. Crofts in a memo addressed to the 
federal and Ontario governments “The 
Indians are the victims of provincial poli- 
ticians who simply do not care. They regard 
Indians as nonresidents and dismiss them as 
the responsibility of the federal government.” 

I hardly believe that. As a politician my- 
self I sometimes feel that the solution to the 
problems has evaded us for a long time, and 
nobody knows what it is. It is far too easy to 
say that it is simply a matter of transferring 
money to band councils or to individual 
Indians, and the Indians themselves know 
and believe that is not the case. 

I can be critical of government policy and 
already have been quite severely critical, I 
believe. But when it comes to the Indian 
matters, I want to reiterate a proposal I 
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have made in the past. I do not know of 
anyone who has the answers, either in the 
Indian community, or in government, or in 
sociological circles, but I do believe that we 
are not adequately informed. Many of our 
colleagues—myself included, I suppose—do 
not read about it as much as we should. It 
is not sufficient to bring in the Indian chiefs 
to Sutton Place, have a nice dinner and have 
the Premier himself and various ministers 
there to listen to them, although that cer- 
tainly is a good thing. I have attended these 
enclaves, these large meetings where the 
representatives of the Indians speak out. 

I believe it is time for us to have a select 
committee of the Legislature, let us say after 
the next election. We can settle down and 
carve out some new work for ourselves. I 
would suggest to you that under the new 
government we would certainly do this 

A committee made up of members inter- 
ested in natural resources and Indian affairs 
ought to get out of Toronto and up into 
northern Ontario, meet the Indians in their 
own council houses, in their own com- 
munities, see their homes, meet the kids, go 
into the schools and perhaps talk to the 
teachers. Mr. Crofts is very critical of some 
of the abilities of the teachers involved and 
very complimentary to others, but it is some- 
thing that must concern us. 

I would suggest to you, Mr. Chairman, 
that this is the only way we, as members of 
this House, can seize ourselves of the magni- 


tude of these problems, and at least have a. 
little more concept of what some of the. 
answers might be. When these matters come | 
before the House I feel they are interesting | 
to only three or four of the members and. 
to one or two of the ministers. Everyone | 
says, “Nobody is going to do anything and it | 
does not seem to be the sort of political thing | 
that requires our. action.” 

I believe the time has come, and maybe | 
it is a relatively calm time in our relation- | 
ships with the native people, when we must 
come to grips with this, whether it is land. 
claims, the provision of education, health 
services, proper jobs in industries, or what to 
do with the rice business, which I always _ 
thought did not amount to much, but which 
can be and must be a huge asset for the | 
Indian people. I wanted to put that sug- | 
gestion to you. I feel this is an essential | 
requirement before members of the Legisla- | 
ture will really know what they are talking | 
about in this connection, and can participate, — 
with government leadership, in what essen- 
tially will move us towards a solution, 

With your permission, Mr, Chairman, I | 
would like to continue my remarks on a 
variety of other subjects when the committee | 
reconvenes. ( 

Mr. Chairman: It being almost 10:30, we 
will adjourn to meet at eight o’clock on 
Tuesday evening and you will have the floor. 
at that time, Mr. Nixon. j 
















The committee adjourned at 10:28 p.m. 
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The committee met at 7:02 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. l. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| (continued) 
| Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. Mr. Nixon, 
will you proceed? 


| Mr. Nixon: I want to thank the clerk of 
|this committee for bringing to my attention 
jthe fact that the committee report re the 
Nakina fire has not been adopted by the 
‘House. The report reads as follows: “Mr. 
Lane, on behalf of Mr. Villeneuve from the 
standing committee on resources develop- 
ment, presented the following report and 
moved its adoption: 

“At its meeting of Thursday, April 17, 
1980, during consideration of the annual re- 
port of the Ministry of ‘Natural Resources for 
1979 and the matter of the Nakina fire, your 
committee agreed as follows: 

“That this committee (a) engage legal 
‘counsel; (b) the committee, through a steer- 
ing committee advised by counsel, develop 

a detailed plan of work; (c) defer any further 
Pe Slovation of the matter presently before 
it until the ruling on the neutrality of the 
inquest has been handed down and _ that 
items (a) and (b) above are accomplished.” 

_ I will not read the rest of the report and 
will finish the quote from the legislative 
record at that point. I wanted to reiterate 
my view that this matter pertaining to the 
disastrous and tragic fire 14 months ago 


| 
I 


should not be allowed to go much longer 
without a review by some body. If the 
ninister or the government were to announce 
such a review or make a statement in the 
douse having to do with the status of the 
nquest, that might be sufficient for now. But 











-. cannot help but think that the situation 


jesulting from the Nakina fire still cries out 
e the kind of detailed investigation that 
‘ould be carried out by a public inquiry or, 
ailing that, by this committee. 

I am of the opinion that the committee 
vas doing reasonable work in reviewing this 
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matter before the motion resulting in the 
report that I have read was put forward. 
There seemed to be a feeling among the 
majority of the committee at that time, al- 
though I and my party did not support it, 
that the matter should not be further dis- 
cussed until the Supreme Court reference 
had been completed. 

At the previous meeting of this committee, 
I read to you the judgement of His Honour 
Mr. Justice Pennell, having to do with his 
review of the complaints that had been 
lodged against the coroner. As the inquest 
had already gone on for 45 days and had 
been adjourned since the spring, we are still 
not entirely aware as to what the coroner's 
plans are or when the inquest is liable to 
resume or be completed. 

I know the minister is as concerned about 
this as anyone. I wanted to be sure I had 
not misled the committee in my indication 
that the report had been accepted. That is 
the position stated by this committee, and 
I believe we have a moral commitment to 
act on it. I know the minister will want to 
say something about that later, 

It is not my intention to go over all the 
things I said in the first meeting, but I did 
want to refer once more to my suggestion 
that during the next Parliament we should 
consider establishing a select committee on 
Indian affairs. I have put this forward prob- 
ably for the last five years. 

While I know that impartial observers 
often pooh-pooh the formation of another 
committee, I am very much of the opinion 
that members of this Legislature should be 
empowered to travel to the various Indian 
reservations, largely in northern Ontario, 
though I, for one, would certainly want them 
to visit the reserves in the southern part of 
the province as well, so that we can discuss 
with the chiefs and the councils right in their 
own council rooms, in their own commu- 
nities, their view of what the future holds. 

Indian land claims are being settled by 
other provinces and states. So far, Ontario 
has done nothing in this connection except, 
in the minds of the Indians, to mislead them. 
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I also referred to the promontory-to-pro- 
montory land claims and the fact the Indians 
feel the ministry, and the government of 
Ontario in general, has not offered to come 
to grips with that particular land claim or 
other specific ones that have held up specific 
development in the north. We are going to 
have to do something about that. I would 
suggest that for whoever is running the show 
in the next Parliament this should be a mat- 
ter to be undertaken, so that in the next 
three or four years there can be some reason- 
able disposition at least to some of the 
problems. 

As a footnote, I also want to say that it 
really has always been a valuable exercise in 
history for this ministry, formerly the De- 
partment of Lands and Forests, to undertake 
a trip to the north for the members of the 
Legislature. I do not suppose the northern 
members would enjoy it that much, having 
to live there and go there every weekend. 
To them it would not be new, but the trip 
can take them into some other areas of the 
province, God’s country and so on. 

T can well recall the grand tour organized 
some years ago and attended by both the 
honourable gentlemen at the head table. I 
will think of the minister’s name in a 
moment—he was a Toronto member who was 
Minister of Lands and Forests—yes, Kelso 
Roberts, of great fame and renown. He 
undertook to organize the trip. We used the 
Ministry of Natural Resources air force. I 
cannot say we went in style, but we really 
saw the north. We slept in sleeping bags on 
the floor of a school at Trout Lake. We ran 
foot races in the twilight of midnight with 
the Indians and were beaten cold every time. 
We flew to Severn, where we were welcomed 
by the residents and were fed very well. 

I can also recall the weather closed in a 
bit as we came down the coast of Hudson 
Bay. It was decided that only the new turbo 
Beaver, the first one we had acquired, was 
sufficiently instrumented to take us into 
Winisk or Attawapiskat and a lot of those 
places. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There certainly is a big 
difference. 


Mr. Nixon: I can recall it was decided that 
the minister, Kelso Roberts, would go. There 
would be one from the Liberal Party 
and one from the New Democratic Party. We 
drew cards for this flight, which was going 
to head off into the freezing fog to pay our 
respects to, I believe, the community of 
Winisk. Imagine my consternation when 
the cards were handed to me and I drew 
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the ace of spades. I thought there were going 
to be three by-elections as a result of that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am told there was greater. 


consternation because ‘you took it with you. 


Mr. Nixon: I keep one up my sleeve all 


the time. 


game. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You ruined the poker) 


Mr. Nixon: My point in all this was that 
we visited all these communities. We ate and 
drank with the residents. We had a good. 


time, but that goes without saying. You may 
remember that we presented each of the 
communities with three flags. In those days 
we were very flag conscious. The administra- 
tion, for some reason, did not want to pre- 
sent just the maple leaf flag, it wanted to 
present a Union Jack as well, believe it or 
not, and of course a flag of the province, 
As I recall, Major Lex Mackenzie, a very 
great gentleman and a good friend to many 


of us, was the spokesman on each occasion | 
since he had a military background and had 


a certain bearing about him that warranted 
his being our spokesman. In most of the 
areas, however, the Indians did not speak 
English. I believe they spoke Cree, but we 


had a translator there and poor Lex would 


speak for 20 minutes while the translator 
would speak for about 30 seconds. I asked 
him how he could translate in such a short 
time all of those sentiments expressed by 
Major Mackenzie. He said, 
phrase”’—and he pronounced it for me— 


2 33. 


“which means ‘and all that crap’. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: That is what we could do 


in the Legislature with some of the orators. | 


Mr. Nixon: I think we could perhaps intro- 
duce that. 

I want to say I believe the ministry is 
failing in its responsibility in not educating, 


if not the great masses of people in the prov- | 
ince, at least the elected members of the. 
Legislature from the southern part of the) 


province. 
As a matter of fact, when it is well planned 
there are even occasions when we do a 


little fishing where there are supposed to be! 
fish. I have not really been swept off my. 


feet by the good luck and good fishing yet, 
even with the very best guides the ministry 
was able to produce, but I am always confi- 
dent. I think that is the sign of a good Lib 
eral: we always think things are going to be 
better. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Maybe after the next elec- 
tion the minister can arrange this. 


7:10 p.m. 


“We have a' 
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Mr. Nixon: I doubt I will be the minister. 
That is one thing sure. Whoever the minister 


is, I hope when he reads these comments in 


| 


! 
| 
| 
i 


detail at our expense it will be a part of 
the new government’s plan. It takes some 
planning to do it well. One thing we do not 


want is a progress from municipality to 


municipality where the mayor and council 
wine and dine us at our expense iand then 


‘tell us how dumb we all are. The latter we 


know, I suppose. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Could I ask you one thing 


for clarification? You mentioned the Indian 





land claim peninsula. Are you speaking of 


the headland? 
_ Mr. Nixon: The headland, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is a meeting coming 
up with Treaty No. 8 on that next month. 
~ Mr. Nixon: I know I have taken quite a 
bit of time already and I will not bother 
reading all the clippings because the minister 
is as aware of them as I am. The Indians 
have received extracts from cabinet minutes, 
which is really a strange thing indeed. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Draft cabinet minutes? 


Mr. Nixon: Presumably the draft is based 
on something that happened in the cabinet or 
at least reflected the views of the cabinet. 
They are under the impression that the min- 
ister and his colleagues are not taking the 
matter seriously, that they are going to em- 
bark on a public relations campaign and 
make small to moderate concessions that will 
simply postpone the problem. 

I am not equipped and I do not want to 
get into a slanging match about this, other 
than to say we have not done this well 
enough as yet. In my previous position as 
ileader of the party, I used to be very gra- 
ciously asked by the minister’s predecessors 
to meetings with the chiefs. They were held 
at Sutton Place, or before that at the West- 
‘bury when that used to be the headquarters 
for some of the important meetings that were 
held, The chiefs and all of us were treated 
‘to grand entertainment or, let us say, hospi- 
‘tality, but they must have felt, as I did, a 
‘bit overawed by the magnificence of the 
hospitality and the presence of the ministers 
themselves. 

A lot of people who are not placed just as 
‘we are, still are under the impression that 
ministers are very special people and_ that 
having the seals of office gives them certain 
qualities they were not born with. Most of 
us know that is not so. Knowing the charac- 
ter and personality of the minister, he would 
be the last of his colleagues to assume any 
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pretensions that were not warranted. I do 
not think that is true for ministers in general 
—federal, provincial or anywhere else. There 
is 'a disease that goes with the assumption of 
office that has to be very carefully controlled 
to keep the minister somehow approachable, 
not only to members of the Legislature but 
to people such as the Indian delegations that 
might not tend to put their views forward in 
a way that would be the most effective. 

Just going on as quickly as I can, I was 
concerned about comments made by the min- 
ister having to do with the licences to export 
for refining of the ores. I am very interested 
in what the criteria are that give rise to those 
licences. I have the impression that the min- 
ing companies go to the minister and explain 
to him that to maximize their profits a licence 
should be extended so that they can take 
the concentrate to Norway, Sweden, Wales 
or somewhere else, use facilities already set 
up, bring it back here in a refined form and 
maximize their profits. 

I feel sure nobody on this committee be- 
lieves that should even be a single criterion. 
Certainly, we have to be in a position to 
protect the industry and, particularly, to 
develop secondary industries related to the 
mines that are going to give the kind of 
employment and, just as important as that, 
the confidence to the northern mining com- 
munities and some not so far north that 
would go along with a tougher application 
of the section 113 provision of the Mining 
Act. I will not dwell on that. There are some 
members from the large northern caucus of 
the Liberal Party who will want to speak 
more directly and specifically about that. 

The responses today to the questions about 
clear-cutting may have been adequate. I 
could not make out every one of the concepts 
put forward by the minister in his answer, 
even though he did offer, and in fact 
threaten, to repeat them. The pictures that 
were being waved around came from the 
minister’s own agency. What do you call 
that, extrasensory perception or something? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I call it photography. 
Mr. Nixon: It was in your big speech, 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Which big speech? 


Mr. Nixon: The Ontario Centre for Remote 
Sensing. I believe they were the ones who 
took the pictures showing the massive clear- 
cutting in some of the areas of the north. 
The information from the report was quoted 
to the House by my leader, indicating that a 
clear-cut situation like that has special prob- 
lems of regeneration and the best you can 
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do is a third regeneration on a clear-cut 
basis. 

I was interested to read a letter in the 
Toronto Stan by our good friend and col- 
league the spokesman for the NDP (Mr. 
Foulds), indicating his party’s concern with 
this matter as well. I am very glad they have 
got to the point where they are expressing 
that concern. I did appreciate the fact that 
at least in his letter he set out in point form 
what they believe the program should be. 

While I know that in the past the NDP 
has very clearly been for the nationalization 
of those resources, that was not an alterna- 
tive that he put forward. I thought the alter- 
natives that were put forward that were not 
associated with a political alternative were 
very good ones. I know that in his remarks 
later on he will be dealing with that in a 
way that will be useful to us all. 

In my earlier remarks, I did raise the 
problems that would be experienced in har- 
vesting the burned-over forests from the 
huge fires of this year. I was interested to 
see reports in the Thunder Bay press that 
there was some thought that the ministry 
might be building some new roads into the 
area to make the harvest a little more attrac- 
tive. We very seldom get applications for 
salvage licences, and I hope the minister 
is going to be able to say something about 
thats 

I see the major part of our northern cau- 
cus has arrived. I just want to say something 
about wildlife and fisheries, which are of 
particular interest to southerners as well. I 
have a couple of the excellent publications 
from the ministry. The first one is entitled 
Deer Management in Ontario and it says, 
on an unnumbered page two, under “What 
Are The Problems?”: “Since the mid-1950s 
the number of deer has decreased by almost 
70 per cent. People do not see deer as often 
as they used to in Ontario.” 

From Moose Management in Ontario, 
Problems and Possible Solutions, under the 
heading “The Problem’: “In most areas, 
moose populations have declined below num- 
bers that the habitat can support.” I do not 
understand that very well. It goes on to say, 
“The provincial herd today is 35 per cent 
smaller than it was 15 years ago.” 

On that basis, I want to quote from a 
report entitled A Report on the Operational 
Review of the Ministry of Natural Resources, 
which is not the most recent thing. It is 
dated October 1978, and I quote from page 
‘three, under “Wildlife Branch”: 

“The wildlife branch appears to have gone 
through a difficult period, exemplified by 


personnel problems, low morale and lack of 
accomplishments in some areas. There are 
no well-defined wildlife policies in existence 
on which planned, proactive’—that has to be 
an MNR word, I am not familiar with that 
word proactive—“management programs can 
be based. Also, with the exception of the 
fur program, there are no comprehensive 
management guidelines and programs for 
most wildlife species or for other programs: 
such as wildilfe extension. 4 

“It appears that to date the policy and 
management section have been, to a large 
extent, reactive and crisis oriented. They’ 
were primarily engaged in activities such as’ 
supplying information to the public, re- 
sponding to ad hoc demands being made by 
ministry management rather than in a sys-. 
tematic development of policies and wild- 
life management programs. As a result, there’ 
are no reliable and comprehensive inven- 
tories of wildlife species on which manage- 
ment strategies can be based. 4 

“It appears, therefore, that wildlife in On-. 
tario has never been managed in a proactive’ 
manner.” I think they mean for the last 37) 
years. “At best it can be said that it was’ 
only influenced by such things as the 
manipulations of hunting seasons, by en-. 
forcement activities and by special projects 
undertaken from time to time.” 
7:20 p.m. 

I want to quote also from this report hav-) 
ing to do with fisheries, since my brief re- 
marks are going to deal with both of them.| 
This is from page four of that same report: 

“For a number of years the ministry has) 
used a crisis response approach to fisheries. 
management throughout the province. Lim-| 
ited resources, coupled with weak strategic. 
planning processes, have caused the primary 
emphasis to be placed on responses to local’ 
public demands ‘and to maintain fish popula-_ 
tions through artificial regeneration and en-_ 
forcement of fishing regulations. As a result, 
a considerable concern has developed over: 
the very limited effort which appears to have | 
been directed towards rational longer-term! 
programs.” ‘ 

To be fair, I should also quote, skipping a) 
couple of paragraphs, “It is our view gener 
ally that the branch is well-managed and is _ 
providing a reasonably high level of service 
to its client groups.” The quotes are very’ 
powerful self-evaluation, it seems to me, 
indicating that the minister, who has now’ 
been in office in this ministry two years, ' 
must have been rather startled when those | 
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criticisms came to his attention. I would be 
very glad to hear from him what steps he 
has taken to correct the problems I have 
tried to put to the committee in a very brief 
and, of course, unprofessional way. 

Ontario should be a Mecca for hunting 
nd fishing. It may be that because it has 
been a Mecca, the hunting and fishing are 
o longer as good as they should be if our 
esources had been adequately managed over 
these years. I don’t ever recall an occasion 
when the ministry was shorted on fund's for 
rograms that would be classified, using the 
MNR word, as “proactive.” With the excep- 
tion of northern members particularly, and 
a few who are especially trained who don’t 
ave the advantages of coming from the 
orth, everyone wishes the ministry and its 
staff well. We feel a certain confidence that 
the resources, particularly our timber land 
and mining resources in the north, are the 
backbone, next to farming, of an economy 
that has treated us well for scores of years. 

The concept that inadequate management 

as reduced the herds and the fishing and 
as had such deleterious effects on our 
woodland resources that we can almost see 
the end of those resources—to use the phrase 
i the member for Rainy River (Mr. T. P. 
Reid), “turning our forests into deserts”—is 
the sort of thing we find not just disappoint- 
ing, but horrifying. 

_ You have never been short of funds. Even 
though your own speech indicates you are 
little bit concerned about the management 

f those funds, and I suppose this committee 
is here to add our concern to yours, still we 
are prepared to vote you money for the pro- 
grams that are going to affect our forests so 
that they regenerate at a rate to meet our 
needs not only now, but in the future. We 
are prepared to support you in the kind of 
legislation that will see our deer and moose 
herds maintained and our fisheries expanded. 
' I want to go on with that last point 
briefly because the fisheries, almost in spite 
of government policy in southern Ontario, 
are becoming a very important part of your 
management responsibility. I am_ talking 
about salmon fishing particularly, which has 
grown tremendously, Although I have never 
been out salmon fishing myself, my friends 
who do go say it is great sport and you 
actually catch some fish. Some people are a 
‘ittle wary of eating them, but I think on 
‘certain occasions they make good eating and 
‘probably they are not in any significant 
degree contaminated. That is another area 
of concern, particularly in Lake Ontario. 


| 
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It was interesting to look at some of the 
statistics available. I understand the salmon 
fishing business in this last year brought a 
net revenue of over $10 million to the out- 
fitters, or the charter captains, in the area. 
They don’t call themselves outfitters down 
here. The business has grown from zero in 
1974 to 70 ‘boats in the salmon fishing 
charter business in 1980, amounting to an 
investment of $20 million. 

We are told that lack of action by the 
ministry means we are still passing up a good’ 
deal of fishing sport and also passing up a 
good many tourist dollars. The figures we 
have indicate the stocking program puts 
120,000 salmon per year into the Great Lakes 
system, but New York state is putting in 2.5 
million fingerlings and Michigan is stocking 
at the rate of six million a year. It is interest- 
ing to compare the growth of the salmon fish- 
ing industry in Lake Michigan and those 
waters controlled by the state of Michigan 
as compared with our own. It has grown 
tremendously. A report indicates their 
director of fisheries has very impressive 
projections for the amount of fishing trans- 
lated into tourist dollars that they see there. 

This leads to some extent to a consider- 
ation of a resident fishing licence. I know this 
is a matter that concerns us. I don’t particu- 
larly want to pay a fishing licence when I 
go fishing in Fairchild Creek, which runs 
through our farm. If there were a program 
that was clearly related to a situation or 
an understandable administration for build- 
ing up the fisheries, I think most of the sport 
fishermen would not be averse to a resident 
licence being brought in. In my experience in 
politics, every time I have said something 
like that it has been thrown back in my 
teeth a few months later. 

Still, I believe when we look at the 
views expressed by the anglers’ societies and 
so on, many of them feel the government is 
not doing enough. They know that money is 
tough, even for MNR, which has never been 
turned down or cut back. I don’t even think 
Management Board of Cabinet treats you 
very harshly. We are very much in support 
of your programs. We are critical of them 
because we feel they have been misdirected 
in many respects or they perhaps have not 
been large enough. 

I, for one, would not object to a resident 
licence. My colleagues can speak for them- 
selves in that circumstance. I would hope we 
can have a program whereby the minister 
can see the funds available for a program 
that is going to be effective to help us not 
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only maintain our fishery, but allow it to 
grow at least in parallel with nearby jurisdic- 
tions. I have a couple of quotes here from 
some anglers and hunters, but I think the 
minister would already have seen those. 

Finally, I want to deal with a subject dear 
to my heart, that is, the role of the ministry 
in southern Ontario. I can’t help but feel, 
now that the conservation authorities have 
been expanded to cover most of south 
Ontario so that they are no longer based just 
on the river watersheds, there has to be some 
duplication. The ministry has its facilities, 
offices and staff at various regional and 
district points and the conservation authori- 
ties have their staffs and their facilities as 
well. 

I appreciate the fact that under the min- 
ister’s direction there has been an attempt to 
reduce the overlapping, but I believe it is 
still significant and to some extent wasteful. 
I believe there are two alternatives. One of 
them would be consonant with my recom- 
mendation that the headquarters of MNR be 
moved out of Toronto and up into the north. 
Frankly, I would like to see that happen. I 
will not repeat that part of my speech. 

The alternative would be for the minister 
to indicate what his views are on the future 
of the conservation authorities. I know I dis- 
cussed this last year. The minister has a 
bunch of reports here which I certainly want 
to read in detail to everybody. The minister 
established a working group on the mandate 
and role of the conservation authorities. This 
was probably in response to the complaints 
from the conservation authorities that they 
were not being supported sufficiently in ful- 
filling the goals they had established for 
themselves under the mandate of point 
number 11 from the 1943 manifesto of 
George Drew, who created the conservation 
authorities—not everybody remembers that. 
Complaints came also from the municipal- 
ities, particularly members of planning boards 
and members of council who feel that the 
conservation authorities have intruded their 
authority far too much into the responsi- 
bilities that the municipalities themselves 
must hold. 


7:30 p.m. 


! was interested in reading the reports of 


the three municipal Organizations, that is 
umbrella organizations, in responding to the 
request from the minister’s working group 
for their views on conservation authorities, 
All of them began by saying they didn’t 
have enough time. I am not sure what the 
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time frame was and I don’t know how sig- 
nificant that was, but I know these groups, 
if they are asked to express a view, par- 
ticularly one which might not be accept-| 
able to everybody who reads it, might want 
a lot of time to be sure that what they 
say can be backed up by all the facts avail- 
able. Then they also say that the conserva- 
tion authorities should be limited to having 
to do with flood and erosion control on the 
watershed, That was a nice way, I guess, to. 
suggest getting them out of planning and 
getting them out of a good many other 
operations into which they have expanded 
over the years since 1945. | 

I would like the minister’s view on that 
because in our own area the Grand River | 
Conservation Authority, which is the largest 
in the province and the oldest, is extremely | 
well-established. The minister knows they 
have built for themselves what you might 
call an adequate headquarters. Their staff 
has grown tremendously as their responsi-— 
bilities have expanded, but still, when you’ 
read the reports from these various munic-— 
ipal organizations, a number of phrases leap | 
out. 

One interesting report was that of the. 
Waterloo Region Review Commission, - 
chaired by Bill Palmer, who used to be the 
chairman of the Ontario Municipal Board ’ 
and used to be Deputy Minister of Munic- | 
ipal Affairs, and is well known to many 
people around here. I want to read two or 
three excerpts from his report which was) 
reviewing regional government in the area. | 
On page 195, he says: “The Grand River. 
Conservation Authority is missing at least , 
two key characteristics—it does not have an- 
electoral base and it cannot levy taxes—which | 
prevent it from doing what is needed. With- 
out these tools, the authority is at the mercy 
of the province and municipalities which in | 
tien can and do escape responsibility for | 
flood and drought by pointing out that the 
GRCA is responsible.” 7 

In other words, it’s sort of a catch-29, 
When we have a flood in the Grand that | 
does damage in Paris, Ontario, we give the | 
Conservation authority hell. The minister | 
responds by appointing Judge Leach to a. 
royal commission and he makes a report that. 
indicates there were certain delays in wam-— 
ing the town and so on. But the chairman of — 
the conservation authority can point out that | 
they have had a flood control program that~ 
has been carefully detailed for years. Because 
of lack of funds, the dams have not been / 
built. As a footnote, he indicates that in 























many respects it may be a good thing the 
dams were not built, but that’s another story 
because their responsibilities are so divided. 
They have a very elaborate park system, one 
Bs the best in the world, and I would suggest 
their parks are probably better than the 
minister's parks when it comes to the care 
and upkeep and the facilities that are ex- 
ended to the citizens in the area. Pinehurst 
Park, in my own township, which the min- 
ister may have heard of or may have even 
visited is outstanding summer and winter. It 
is a great spot, 

But I go on to read from this review. I 
want to read more than I should 








| 

ecause it’s a lengthy report. I suppose I 
should jump right to Bill Palmer’s recom- 
mendation on page 198, recommendation 
}.22, “That the province and municipalities 
132 the proposals to disband the Grand 

iver Conservation Authority and replace it 
with a more effective decision-making pro- 
sess.” That was a very serious recommenda- 
don indeed. There was a time, and it still 
ees in the minds of many people, when to 
write such a recommendation would be tanta- 
nount to asking for a tar and feather 
yarty, because the conservation authorities, 
yarticularly in the days of their inception, 
iad the great advantage of commanding a 
yood deal of volunteer spirit. 
| Citizens were anxious to work at no fee on 
\dvisory committees and get right out there 
md say, “Finally we have a vehicle, sup- 
yorted by government at both levels, provin- 
ial and municipal, which is going to do 
omething about our wildlife; retaining wet- 
nds; being a suitable repository for gifts 
f land; to buy land for parks and so on,” and 
et as the conservation authority movement 
I shouldn’t say the conservation movement 
‘but the authority movement—has grown, 
ley very naturally, because in my view of 
1adequate leadership from the province, have 
xpanded into all sorts of areas. 
' Most conservation areas now have elaborate 


ducation programs. Hamilton Region Con- 


iN 


*rvation Authority has a very expensive and 
‘aborate school system and the kids are 
tought in from the schools to be trained in 
Dnservation matters. It is very worthwhile, 
it we already have a school system. They 
we a park system that is extremely good 
d I am in no way criticizing it, but we 
hve municipal parks, conservation authority 
arks, we have an extensive park system the 
‘inister operates, there are federal parks and 
‘ivate parks as well. You can’t tell me there 
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isn’t duplication and waste under those cir- 
cumstances. 


Interjection. 


Mr. Nixon: The conservation authority 
gave the sewage system to Sudbury so you 
got your share. You never would have blasted 
those holes through the bedrock if it hadn’t 
been for grants from Toronto to the conserva- 


tion authority. A guy named Caswell arranged 
it, 


Mr. Martel: My friend Colin, a good Tory. 


Mr. Nixon: To be fair to Bill Palmer, I 
want to quote just a line or two after the 
recommendation I found to be very startling 
and which I read to you. “We emphatically 
state that this recommendation does not sug- 
gest that efforts to prevent or control flood 
and drought on the Grand River should be 
lessened. Moreover, praise is due to the 
chairman and staff of the Grand River Con- 
servation Authority. We in no way envisage 
the disbandment of this highly capable and 
motivated group. Rather, it is suggested that 
the present administration be transferred to 
the province of Ontario.” 

There are other reports here. I have read 
the municipal reports. Out of the library, I 
got the report of the Provincial-Municipal 
Grants Reform Committee which has a very 
good review on a more general base of the 
future of conservation authorities. They play 
around with the disbandment alternative and 
reject it, but they do say the function of the 
authorities should be limited to flood and 
erosion control and certain watershed man- 
agement areas. 

There’s a clear feeling in the municipalities 
that the conservation authorities’ movement 
into the responsibilities of planning is diffi- 
cult to support. The feeling is that the ex- 
tremely good and professional information 
should be made available to the planning 
authorities and those authorities deal with 
it as they see fit. If you were to map the 
valley of the Grand River at a level where 
the water would rise on a once-in-100-years 
occasion, parallel to the 1954 Hurricane 
Hazel situation, we find the whole town of 
Paris ought to be moved up on to the hills. 
As a matter of fact, it seems the conservation 
authority will not permit, except by special 
permit, any rejuvenation or building in the 
area. 

The minister's colleagues in the Liquor 
Control Board of Ontario wanted to build 
us a new liquor store and they were stop- 
ped by the conservation authority. It was 
only by very serious and careful examination 
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that we were able to get a permit to build 
a liquor store in the town of Paris. There 
is very little sold there but we feel the facili- 
ties should be made available. 

As a matter of fact, the Brant county 
school board, another of those massive or- 
ganizations that has grown so expensive; de- 
cided it needed—you guessed’ it—a new head- 
quarters and the land they wanted to build 
on was what the conservation authority 
called a flood plain. The board of education 
had to get down on their knees practically 
but they, too, were granted the exemption. 
7:40 p.m. 

Not everybody can get the exemption, and 
I think that is a proper thing. But I believe 
the local planning authority, with all the 
checks and balances associated with it, could 
very well make use of the technical informa- 
tion provided by the conservation authority. 
The fact that the authority has on it repre- 
sentatives of the municipalities in no way 
makes it responsible. 

As a matter of fact, one of the reports 
from the umbrella municipal organization in- 
dicates, and I quote from it: “The conserva- 
tion authorities, because of their base, be- 
come a closed and independent group.” I 
am sure the various members of authorities 
would object to that, but that is the way 
they are observed by municipal officials. I 
want to put it to the minister that he at 
least—I guess he did it—appointed this work- 
ing group on the mandate of all the con- 
servation authorities. I am not sure he him- 
self has come to a conclusion as to what lies 
ahead. 

1 simply want to reiterate that we don't 
need you and the conservation authorities 
both in all parts of southern Ontario, with 
the duplication involving the waste of funds 
so associated. If you are going to keep the 
conservation authorities in southern Ontario, 
then I would suggest that you lessen the 
ministerial role and concentrate your role 
in the north. Of course, the conservation au- 
thorities report to the municipalities and 
they report to you. They have two masters, 
and in that sense they have no master. The 
alternative, I believe, would be to redefine 
the function of the conservation authorities. 
I look forward to expressing further views 
when the minister is prepared to outline his 
policy in that connection. 

That concludes the remarks I wish to make 
at this time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I only have one comment 
to make, Mr. Chairman. I hate to think of 
that liquor store being flooded out in the 


spring and everybody complaining about | 
more water in the booze. | 

Mr. T. P. Reid: You can’t have it much | 
more than you guys already do. | 


| 
Mr. Foulds: I have a feeling the minister | 
has just broken cabinet solidarity and voiced _ 
a criticism on an agency run by one of his 
colleagues. 

Mr. Chairman, I indicated to the member | 
for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk the last time we | 
spoke on the same occasion in the Legisla-_ 
ture that I have always admired his style | 
but I have always had questions about the © 
substance of his connotations. | 


Mr. T. P. Reid: That’s one out of two— | 
more than we can grant you. 


Mr. Foulds: I would like to start with a 
few words of tribute to an employee of the 
ministry I knew well who is not with us this 
year, Lou Ringham, whom you mentioned 
in your opening remarks. Lou had his critics, - 
and occasionally I was amongst them, but 
he is a man who was always committed to 
his job and to his duties. He was committed 
to carrying out those duties in the best way | 
he saw possible. As an assistant deputy | 
minister for northern Ontario, he often did. 
the job of the Ministry of Northern Affairs 
before that ministry actually came into effect. ' 
He was a man who understood the conflict- | 
ing interests and the conflicting pressures on» 
natural resources. 

He was not the world’s greatest public | 
speaker, and I often think that his slight 
deafness was a handicap to him in testifying, | 
for example, before committees such as this | 
one. I will always regret, more than I can | 
say, some of the awkwardness he was put to 
before this committee when it was discussing 
the matter of PB-3. That will be something, 
frankly, that I as a legislator will be haunted 
by all of my legislative days. Words were’ 
put into his mouth that were not said, and 
as a legislator I regretted very much that 
that happened to one of the public servants 
of this province. 

Knowing Lou, as the member for Rainy 
River says, he will be enjoying life with zest | 
during the course of his retirement. My two 
abiding memories of him are personal ones. 
I think they show something about the man. 
One was, when he was already into his fifties, 
he took dancing lessons at night at Lake- 
head University in a community program. 
My wife had persuaded me to take those. 
dancing lessons as well, and Lou was much 
better than I was. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: And he was leading. 
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Mr. Foulds: Exactly. Absolutely right. He 
certainly did not let his slight deafness deter 
his enjoyment of the music or the dancing. 

The other one is a memory of him that I 
will have because of his commitment to his 
job and the way that an assistant deputy 
minister for northern Ontario can carry out 
the duties of the ministry by not breaking its 
policies but by working through them and 
perhaps slightly around them. 

In 1975, I had a phone call from one of 
my constituents whose father had a sudden 
heart attack at a remote lake that was inac- 
cessible by road. The companion to that man 
had walked out of the bush. It was not very 
far from Thunder Bay, but the man had 
walked out and contacted the family. The 
family, in a panic, had contacted me. I got 


hold of Lou at a summer camp and he in turn 
got hold of the fire service—it was during 


1 


the fire season, although it was not as serious 


as some of the ones we have experienced— 
and ensured the first available plane got out 


there to pick that man up and get him to 


hospital. To this day that constituent owes 
his life to action and initiative undertaken 
by Lou Ringham. 

q 

( 





Mr. Wildman: Would that the Minister of 
Health (Mr. Timbrell) would act as quickly. 


Mr. Foulds: They charged the Ministry of 


‘Health for the service, and I don’t blame 





them. Those two memories of Lou Ringham 
/summarized the man for me. I wanted to say 
\those words in tribute to him. 


Mr. Nixon: Just while the member is draw- 


ing breath, I want to associate myself with 
the compliments he has extended to Mr. 





Ringham. I am obviously not a northerner 


myself, but during those tours of the north 


he used to have an important role to play. 


‘He is one of several that I remember, but 


iI remember him very well indeed because of 
the interest he took in meeting the individual 
‘members and getting to know what we had to 
think about the north and expressing his own 
\views. I want to associate myself entirely 
jwith what has been said and certainly will 
‘regret his departure from the ministry. 


Mr. Foulds: I have not such kind things 
to say about the minister’s opening state- 
‘ment. The minister’s opening statement was 
‘item by item, thorough, detailed and deadly. 
The minister has earned his reputation as a 
defence player. I think Norman Webster, to 
‘his eternal regret, once wrote a column 
calling the minister the Doug Harvey of the 
Big Blue Machine in sort of lobbing back 








and throwing the puck into the opposition 
area and so on. 


Mr. Wildman: 


mean? 


Mr. Foulds: Passing the puck, yes. The 
minister has had a reputation until recently 
of never getting into trouble. But I think in 
many ways this statement, this one-pound, 
three-ounce, 137-page statement is sort of 
symbolic. It is symbolic of what is wrong 
with the minister and what is wrong with 
the ministry. It lacks vision; it lacks direc- 
tion; it has no sense of what is important 
and what is not important. Even its most 
compelling section, which dealt with the 
wildfires of the past season, gave no hints as 
to what is being done now to avoid a similar 
season next year. 


7:50 p.m. 


We know the minister and his staff and 
everybody else will be praying for a lot of 
rain, a lot of snow and a slow melt, but there 
are man-made factors that do increase fire 
danger, such as the slash that covers large 
clear-cut areas, the debris we have in exist- 
ence from this past season and so on. There 
is nothing in the statement that tells us what 
action thé ministry is taking now and will be 
taking over the coming year in anticipation 
to do its best to avoid those man-made 
factors. 

Just dealing with that particular section: I 
toured the Thunder Bay 46 burn after it was 
over and had a very good briefing from the 
local officials. I understand that the ministry 
is just now pulling together the information 
it had over the past season. As we were 
watching those slides, I had the sense that 
when the crisis is upon us, we mobilize as 
for war, which is right and proper, but when 
the season is not upon us, we don't look at 
possible refinements or alternative systems. 

When we get to that actual vote, I will 
be looking at it in some detail and I would 
like the minister and his staff to be thinking 
about some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the alternative system. For example, 
the management and organization of the fire 
fighting system. in Quebec is really quite 
different from what we have here in Ontario. 
I know they did not have the drought we 
had last year, and I know the comparison we 
were presented with compared us to the 
westem provinces because those conditions 
created by nature were the same in north- 
western Ontario in particular as those in 
western Canada, but we did not get a sense 
in these estimates, when we are looking at 


Passing the puck, you 
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the expenditures for next year, that there 
were new ideas and new plans for meeting 
that kind of problem. 

I guess this is the third year now that I 
have done these estimates. I get the sense 
of missed opportunities and the sense of a 
ministry and government that does not 
realize the potential of this ministry, 

My colleague the member for Algoma 
(Mr. Wildman) is the spokesman on northern 
affairs. Whenever we get to discussing devel- 
opment, potential and all of the kinds of 
things we, as northemers, would like to see 
developed in the north, we get the answer 
from the Minister of Northern Affairs (Mr. 
Bernier) that it is just a co-ordinating min- 
istry; it is not a ministry designed to use the 
base of our natural resources to develop the 
secondary industries. 

When we get into discussing these esti- 
mates, what we get is the accountant’s view 
of the ministry, an item-by-item, painstak- 
ingly thorough account of the various pro- 
grams, but we don’t get any sense of how 
those programs are integrated into a vision 
of development for northern Ontario. There 
is a sense of exploitation; there is a sense of 
conservation; there is a sense of planning; 
and there is a sense of management. I grant 
all those things. But, aside from occasional 
references in documents such as the strategic 
land-use plan in northwestern Ontario, there 
is no sense in terms of using the resources 
that come under the management of this 
ministry for northerly development to develop 
our economy in northern Ontario, and espe- 
cially to develop secondary industry in north- 
er Ontario. That is true whether we talk 
about minerals, forestry, fish or wildlife. 

When the minister discusses these esti- 
mates or when we get into controversies 
about the use of iron ore deposits, there is 
no sense that it can create an economic 
base, by the proper development of our re- 
sources, for northern Ontario. The case is 
stated occasionally, but it is never shown. 

In the tragic case of the town of Atikokan, 
which I dealt with extensively last year, the 
ministry simply could not cope with the idea 
that its responsibility was not merely to see 
that some jobs were created in the mine. 
The ministry could not see that it was its 
responsibility to continue the social and 
economic development of that town as the 
mine phased out. 


Mr. Wildman: They had 30 years. 


Mr. Foulds: They had 30 years to do the 
finding, as my colleague from Algoma inter- 


jects. It may be, and this is one of the 
tragic things about this ministry, that people 
in the ministry are basically well-qualified, 
decent, good people. There are one or two 
notable exceptions, but we won’t go into 
personalities here. 

Mr. T. P. Reid; You mean the minister. 


Mr. Foulds: Actually, just as an_ aside, 
when the minister was talking about an 
affirmative action program, it did occur to 
me to interject that there is a very strong 


rumour that in one of the positions at the 


top, the ministerial position itself, the blood 
runs cold in the ministry every time there 
is a hint that the member for Scarborough 
East (Mrs. Birch) or the member for St. 


David (Mrs. Scrivener) might be appointed | 


Minister of Natural Resources to further the 
ministry’s affirmative action program. That 
is just an aside, iand one of those asides that 


probably, like many of the asides of the | 
leadoff speaker for the Liberal Party, he has _ 


come to regret, 


The ministry is engaged in work that most © 


of the people of Ontario support. It is en- 


gaged in fighting fires; who can knock that? — 
You don’t fight Smokey the Bear, do you? | 
Anyone who is suicidal might, but nobody | 


with any sense does. Who is against parks? 


Only conservation parks. The things the | 


minister and the ministry administer are 


things the people of Ontario feel deeply | 


about and support. It is the sense that the 
ministry abdicates its responsibilities when 
it gets to initiatives, because it sees its 
responsibilities as being very limited—only 
the exploitation of ore, not the development 
of it and not the development that should 
come with that. 


The ministry simply cannot cope with the | 


international investment patterns in the iron 
ore industry or any mining industry. It can- 
not cope with taking on the strength of the 
multinationals like CPI in this day and age. 
The government therefore fails to build an 
economic base either for a town like 
Atikokan in particular terms or for the north 
in general terms. Because the government 
isolates its ministerial responsibilities, it is 
a terribly expensive way, economically and 
socially, to develop our resources. After 37 
years, the people of the north are tired of 
the way this particular government has done 
it, and I guess they are pretty tired of the 
way that all governments, of any political 
stripe, have done it over the last 100-odd 
years. 


8 p.m. 
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That gets me to another topic I will talk 
about in the Legislature whenever we get 
around to debating the report on nuclear 
waste management. After extracting the re- 
sources from the north, now the administra- 
tors of the province say: “One of the things 
you can do is take our nuclear waste. We 
do not have very much else to offer you in 
terms of job creation.” You take out our 
trees and our ore, and now you want us to 
accept your waste. At that point, I become 
just a tiny 
separatist. At that point, I say enough is 
enough. 

Anyway, I want to talk about the greatest 
missed opportunity this government has ex- 
perienced; that is, in using this ministry and 
the resources it administers for developing 

-northern Ontario. It may not be their man- 
date, but I do not know where the hell else 
we talk about it. The Minister of Northern 
Affairs (Mr. Bernier) wants to co-ordinate 
fire engine service to unorganized com- 
“munities, which is fine and good and we 
appreciate that, and the Premier is too pre- 
occupied with other priorities in his esti- 
mates; so these are the estimates that we 
talk about. 
_ In specific terms, in northwestern Ontario 
the logging industry alone provides 4,000 
_jobs, and pulp and paper accounts for 60 
/per cent of the employment in the entire 
region. In the northeast the logging sector 
provides about 3,400 jobs, and the forest 
industry accounts for about 32 per cent of 
_the region’s manufacturing employment. 
Even though the north contains 75 per 
/cent of Ontario’s productive forest and in 
excess of 90 per cent of annual ore tonnage 
is extracted north of the French River, much 
‘of the wealth and job creation potential of 
the northern resources are lost to southern 
Ontario and other metropolitan areas. 
__ A striking example of this is to be found 
in the regional distribution of the forest- 
based manufacturing activity. Ironically the 
minister is still using this figure in his own 
‘speeches. While the north produces virtually 
all of the province’s timber and pulp, fully 
60 per cent of the jobs involved in process- 
ing these raw materials are located in 
fgpthern Ontario. That is a figure which I 
‘do not think has changed since the Kennedy 
report of 1948, and that is quite shocking. 
The resource corporations, | whether 
forestry or mining, because they happen to 
have built various kinds of portfolios that 
are basically owned by a holding company, 
can thrive in the boom and bust kind of 
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bit of a northern Ontario 


economic environment where there is no 
economic infrastructure built up. But the 
undiversified communities and the residents 
of those communities do not fare so well. 

In the towns like Atikokan, Capreol, 
Mattawa iron ore mines were closed down. 
A major factor in the decision to close 
down those mines was the acquisition of 
interests in American iron ore mines by the 
Canadian steel companies, which formerly 
had obtained most of their iron ore in On- 
tario. In Atikokan— 


Mr. Martel: The quality is no good. 


Mr. Foulds: Never mind; don’t get me on 
to the sidetrack that I explored last year. 

In Atikokan, people have worked for 30 
years at the same mine and they are suddenly 
out of work. Many of the workers were highly 
skilled, but they had to move hundreds of 
miles to get new jobs. All of us know that, 
because of the physically demanding nature 
of mining, miners over 40 have a very difficult 
time in getting new mining jobs or switch- 
ing to other work. 

The economic decline in Atikokan also 
means that workers who were forced to 
leave were, for example, unable to get back 
the savings they had invested in their homes. 
I guess that mine started being developed in 
the 1940s; so for at least 30 years, no alterna- 
tive industries were developed during the 
years of prosperity, and Ontario has never, 
in legislative terms, taken unto itself the 
means of enforcing obligations to those com- 
munities and workers on multinationals. 

It is those communities and those workers 
that made those multinationals prosperous. 
You can have all the investment you like, you 
can have all the managerial expertise you 
like, you can have all the raw iron ore or 
gold ore or any other kind of ore in the 
ground you like, and it all means nothing. 
That ore does not have a cent of value to it, 
except it has that essential component that 
gives it value, and that essential component 
is labour. Until you have the men who put 
the labour in to dig that ore out of the ground 
and it gets processed and manufactured, it 
is not worth a penny. It is that essential 
quality that we are ignoring and it is that 
essential quality that we throw on the scrap 
heap whenever a Caland or Steep Rock or 
anybody else decides to pull up. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Steep Rock is a Canadian 
company. 

Mr. Foulds: It was a Canadian company 
and I suppose it makes my Socialist point 
better than it makes my international point. 
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There is a price that we in northern On- 
tario pay more than most for this under de- 
velopment. If we had any sense of planning, 
if we had any sense of the potential of these 
resources and how they should be used, our 
economy in northern Ontario should be built 
in such a way that it could provide two 
things: one, secure employment: and two, 
a stable tax base in order to support the 
social and physical services to the community. 
Most communities do not have to be de- 
pendent upon the largess, as occasionally hap- 
pens in this day and age, of the companies 
that build the company towns. 

The problem is that the economy of north- 
ern Ontario has been allowed to develop in 
such a manner that it simply cannot, by the 
very way it has been developed, provide 
the secure foundation on which sound and 
stable communities can be based and built. 
Resource corporations are able to insulate 
themselves from the booms and busts of a 
business cycle because they have diversified 
interests. Its shareholders will still get their 
dividends even though a mill upon which a 
whole town depends has been idled or closed 
down for lack of demand. 

But the reverse side of that coin is that 
the dependency of the north on resource ex- 
traction also means that the north is depend- 
ent upon outside metropolitan areas for a 
wide range of goods and services. For that 
reason, largely because of the distances of 
northern Ontario communities from metro- 
politan centres, in the one-industry towns 
from Thunder Bay, for example, and those 
towns away from metropolitan centres like 
Toronto or Winnipeg, consumer prices are 
higher, and all of those things are a result 
of lack of vision by this government. 


8:10 p.m. 


The interesting thing about our forests is 
that they do not need to be nationalized. 
That is why it is not one of our policies. 
Forests have never been privatized, All of 
the forestry lands, crown lands from which 
licences are assigned, are just that—crown 
lands. They belong to the crown. The crown 
grants a licence which is temporary in nature 
—it is like a lease—for someone to have the 
privilege of cutting that timber. 

One of the areas I would like to touch 
upon and get into more detail when we get 
to the actual vote is the astounding statistic 
we have with regard to mining in Ontario. 
There is a federal study done by the Min- 
istry of Energy, Mines and Resources called 
Canadian Mineral Deposits Not Being Mined 
in 1980, which is simply an inventory of the 


minerals across the country. I will read a 
brief excerpt from the introduction to show 
how limited it is: 

“This report is an inventory of known 
Canadian mineral deposits which are neithen 
mined at present nor at any time a compila- 
tion committed for production before 1981. 
It includes deposits of metals other than 
iron with incomplete coverage of industrial 
minerals. Excluded are deposits of hydro- 
carbons and many industrial minerals, such 
as limestone, potash and building and con- 
struction materials.” 

Given that limitation, it is startling that 
there are 376 known deposits of minerals in 
Ontario that are not being mined or slated 
for production in 1981. That seems to me 
to be serious, because what has happened 
traditionally in the mining sector is that we 
have looked at the huge ore body that needs 
developing. We have not yet found ways, 
as has been suggested in the brief put to- 
gether by the Northwestern Ontario Prospec- 


tors Association for the Royal Commission — 


on the Northern Environment, of developing 
economically and reasonably the small de- 
posit that may take only a year or two to 
mine out with a half a dozen to 15 workers, 

I think we have to look at that in a rea- 
sonable and realistic way, taking into ac- 
count the environmental problems associated 


with that. Most of those would be open pit | 


mining operations and most of them could 
provide jobs. It would be genuine small- 
scale mining. To do it, you would probably 
have to develop a marketing agency for the 
minerals produced. That is the kind of thing 
this ministry simply does not see as its re 
sponsibility; it just does not see that as one 
of the ways in which it should move. Frank- 
ly, for the life of me, I do not know why. 

When we talk about the mining sector, I 
think we have to forget—not forget; that is 
asking too much, both of you and of me— 
to some extent we have to lay aside some 
of our ideological prejudices. The idealog- 
ical prejudice of the Conservative govern- 
ment has been a blind commitment to free 
enterprise. Time and time again that free 
enterprise has hindered the development of 
small mining potential and it has inhibited, 
if you like, the part-time prospector and a 
group of his friends getting together with 
$20,000, $30,000, $50,000 or $150,000 and 
developing one of these small deposits. 

To be perfectly frank, I think I have to lay 
aside some of my ideological prejudices and 
consider that such development could very 
well best take place by a group of small 
















































»usinessmen who are not interested in becom- 
ng an Inco. If that is going to work for 
hem, as I said, you have to look upon some 
rown agencies assisting with marketing 
echniques and procedures; for example, 
\ssisting with a pool of mining equipment 
vailable so that it is portable and can move 
rom place to place and these entrepreneurs 
van rent from this agency. Steps need to be 
aken so that the costs are met by the opera- 
ion. Then when the mine or the open pit— 
mall though it may be—is finished, it is cov- 
red in and landscaped or whatever, the way 
hat is projected ideally under the Pits and 
Juarries Act; I said ideally. 


“Mr. Wildman: Except it will not apply to 
orthern Ontario. 


Mr. Foulds: In this case it should. 

I would like to move into some of the 
reas of manufacturing, if you like, that 
ould be dependent upon the resource indus- 
ry if we use our senses. I have lost that 
art in my material here, so we will move on. 
-am sure I will find it in this array when 
re. are finally finished. 

_I would like to move for a few moments 
irectly to the forest area and talk specific- 
ly about concerns I have about reforesta- 
on. I have two major concerns about 
estry. One is that since the province has 
ad the sole responsibility of reforestation 
2 crown lands since 1962, by and large it 
as failed to regenerate much more than one 
urd of the area cut since 1968. 

The figures that we lhave, for example, 
how in 1975-76, 486,205 acres cut; the 
iea that received regeneration and atten- 
‘bn, 172,448 acres; percentage of cutover 
generated, 35.5. For 1976-77, 387,266 
‘res cut; area that received regeneration, 
(7,372 acres; for 45.8 per cent—which was 
wur best effort. In 1977-78, 464,518 cut, 
17,584 regenerated, for 42.5 per cent. In 
478-79, 481,839 cut, 193,154 regenerated 
ir 40.1 per cent. 








a 


‘20 p.m. 

‘That is just not good enough in terms of 
2 history of what went on before that. 
ae of the things we forget is that before 
'62 things were even worse when the 
tvate companies had the responsibility. 

I have said it before and I will say it 
ain: What has happened is the ministry 
d the minister are putting all the regen- 
ition eggs, if I can use that term, into one 
‘orestation basket. The forest management 
reements, good though they are, simply 
? not going to solve that problem. All the 
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forest management agreements will do is 
deal with the current situation, They will 
deal with the current cutting areas and cut- 
ting practices, but they will not deal with 
the backlog of regeneration that is needed 
and they will not deal with areas that simply 
are not touched. 

For example, the five agreements that are 
signed with the four companies cover only 
32 per cent of the licensed areas of those 
companies. So we have 68 per cent of the 
licensed areas of those companies not cover- 
by the agreements yet. Presumably some of 
that land has already been cut ‘over and, 
therefore, there will never be FMAs for it. 
Presumably in the future before they are 
allowed to cut, you will arrange forest man- 
agement agreements with them, I would hope. 
But just too many areas are not covered. The 
forest management agreements at the present 
time cover only 16 per cent of the total 
licensed area of Ontario. 

There is not going to be any catch-up. 
There just isn’t going to be the regeneration 
and reforestation program we need. I want 
to get into that a little bit more when I talk 
about the strategic land use plan for north- 
‘western Ontario. 

My colleague from Sudbury East (Mr. 
Martel), who was here briefly and will be 
here again during the course of these esti- 
mates you can be assured, has time and time 
again talked about the importance of devel- 
oping a mining machinery industry based on 
our mining industry. That seems to me to 
make eminent good sense. In 1978 we im- 
ported 73 per cent of our mining machinery 
requirements. The Canadian trade deficit in 
mining machinery in 1979 was $1.88 billion. 
I find that frustrating, because my major 
concern here is our economy, our jobs and 
the dignity that comes with a job, That 
represents an employment potential of well 
over 10,000 direct jobs. Ontario alone im- 
ported $274,834,252 worth of mining ma- 
chinery during 1979 and our trade deficit 
totalled $174,232,630. 

If we took'an import replacement program 
aimed at manufacturing just 50 per cent of 
the mining machinery we now import into 
Ontario, we could create 2,290 direct jobs 
and over $43 million in direct wages annu- 
ally. An eventual full import replacement 
program would mean something like 4,500 
direct jobs, Assuming a ratio of two to one 
in creating a spinoff effect, that would mean 
somewhere around 9,160 associated jobs, for 
a total of around 13,740 jobs. 

As a province, we can no longer ignore 
that kind of potential. The same is true in 
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the wood industry. If we embarked upon a 
furniture import replacement program, the 
creation of jobs in northern and southern 
Ontario would be every bit as good, if not 
better. 

Reverting now for a few minutes directly 
to forestry and the strategic land use plan in 
northwestern Ontario, one of the worrying 
things that has come to light through the 
Lakehead study that was done for the Royal 
Commission on the Northem Environment 
and is reinforced by the studies the ministry 
itself has done and by indirect admissions in 
the minister’s own statements, is that we are 
now getting to the stage where our supply 
of wood fibre is beginning to be not adequate 
to meet our existing capacity. That means 
that in the next six to eight years we face a 
crunch situation. 

We can modernize the mills all we like 
and we can make them every bit as competi- 
tive as mills in the southern United States, 
South America or where have you, in terms 
of efficiency, but if you do not have the 
wood fibre so that they operate at full capa- 
city you are whistling in the dark. 

The minister himself, in a speech on Sep- 
tember 29, indicated with regard to the re- 
forestation record of this government, “We 
cannot consider that we are more than half- 
way to achieving our objective.” I just do 
not sée a detailed plan from this ministry 
and this government about how they expect 
to meet that objective. 

When we deal with the strategic land use 
plan for northwestern Ontario, which is not 
a bad plan, in the first draft we get this 
statement—considering its source and con- 
sidering the caution with which even bureau- 
crats in the Ministry of Natural Resources 
word themselves in a document that is re- 
leased to the public, I just want to read two 
paragraphs under discussion in forestry, “The 
sustained production of 5.2 million cunits of 
wood will require’—that is one of the ob- 
jectives by the way; maybe I should read 
that part. 

“It is the policy of the ministry to ensure 
that a continuous supply of wood is available 
to meet the requirements of the wood in- 
dustry as projected through 1982.” It seems 
to me to be a little short on the time horizon 
there. “This will amount to an annual supply 
of 5.2 cunits of wood from crown productive 
forest land to produce the maximum value 
added to the provincial economy from the 
industrial use of this resource by the forest 
industry itself through sound forest manage- 
ment practices consistent with the needs and 
objectives of other forest users.” 


I think I understand what that means when | 
I read it through. I sure know what the next 
one means. “To aid in the achievement of a 
job creation target of 5,000 jobs as stated 
in the Strategy for Development: North- 
western Ontario and to explore and imple- 
ment means of increasing the productivity 
from all lands presently committed to forest. 
production, with emphasis on young forest 
stands in currently accessed areas and the 
use by the forest based industries of trees: 
and tree species now underutilized.” | 
8:30 p.m. | 
That is the policy. Then there is some dis-. 
cussion. That is the thing that is interesting — 
—discussion. There are two full paragraphs. 
of it; then we move on to mining. | 
“The sustained production of 5.2 million | 
cunits of wood will require some 14.4 mil- | 
lion hectares of usable forest land. The total | 
land area of the planning region is 344 
million hectares, of which 16.9 million hec- | 
tares is productive forest land. It appears’—_ 
interesting word that, appears—“that there is | 
enough productive forest land to meet the: 
figure stated in the policy. The present cut. 
in the planning region averages about 3.8. 
million cunits annually. The volume is ex- 
pected to increase during the next 20 years 
and to reach the level of 5.2 million cunits.” | 
That is not particularly news. I remember | 
my friend and colleague, the present Speaker 
(Mr. Stokes), throwing around figures like 
that when he was spokesman for this party 
on Natural Resources. The interesting quote | 
is the next paragraph: | 
“To sustain this production, it is essential 
to regenerate promptly all harvested forest | 
land. Current approved forest production 
policy regarding regeneration indicates a 
target of 3.1 million cunits. This is obviously — 
inadequate since the target is already below 
the level presently cut.” That is scary. 
“Revisions are therefore necessary if a 
sustained yield of forest products is to be 
achieved. The regeneration program must in- | 
crease its targets as the timber harvest in-— 
creases.” | 
I would submit that is pretty devastating. 
It is not merely that revisions are necessary | 
if the sustained yield of forest products is to © 
be achieved; it is not only that the regenera- 
tion program must increase its targets but it” 
has got to achieve them. It has got to 
achieve them for the wellbeing of the pulp» 
and paper industry, logging industry and the | 
jobs in those industries. It has got to achieve © 
them for the wellbeing of this province. That” 
















is a heavy responsibility that simply is not 
| being met at the present time. 
| I want to talk a bit about the impact of 
forest fires on the wood supply. I found that 
discussion after this summer’s fire really 
, fascinating. We saw speeches by the minis- 
ter. The most interesting one I ran into was 
a speech by Mr. W. J. Johnston, who is the 
_ vice-president of Abitibi-Price, at the Cana- 
dian Forest Congress on September 18—I 
guess he was talking about Thunder Bay 46 
|-in which he outlined in the way that only a 
| man in his position can outline the difficulties 
that the loss of fibre has put on his com- 
tpany. Some 9,000 square miles were de- 
{|stroyed in Ontario between 1974 and 1980. 
His estimate of his own company’s losses 

were 2.5 million cunits of standing timber. 
‘His claim was that those cunits would have 
kept the four mills in Thunder Bay operat- 
ing for six years and supplied 7,220 man- 
years of employment. They had a sales value 
‘of over $1 billion. 
| As I recall the speech, he made a rhetor- 
ical point, which was a good one if his figures 
are accurate. He said, “Imagine the re- 
sources and the outcry there would be in a 
major city if there was a destruction of $1 
illion worth of property.” Can you imagine? 
Phe media down here had a field day with 
the first spate of fires anyway. They did not 
cover the Thunder Bay 46 to that extent 
secause by that time it was old hat. Can 
you imagine the kind of television we would 
9e «getting on the national news—we got 
snough as it was—if $1 billion worth of 
roperty in Metro Toronto were wiped out? 
| What I found interesting was in the tight 
supply problem that we are talking about. 
There was some hint that the annual allow- 
ible cuts would be reduced in the future. 
Che industry is beginning to put on a lot 
of pressure, and is doing a lot of—scare- 
nongery is too strong a word—lobbying right 
1ow against so-called withdrawals from pro- 
uction, areas that are taken out of pro- 
tuction. Those are the areas of the forest 
aat are used for other aspects, such as 
varks, wilderness parks and wildlife pre- 
erves. 

| I think we have to be very careful that 
re do not get stampeded into saying, “We 
an no longer have those withdrawals from 
sroductive forest use’,” because the forest 
not only for trees and for forestry use. 
‘orest has many other uses, such as 
ecreation, fish and wildlife. I think we for- 
et that at our peril, because if we cannot 
reserve large areas of our forests for recrea- 
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tional opportunities. I think we have come 
to a sad day in Ontario. 


Mr. Wildman: What about the waste? It’s 
going to have to go somewhere. 


Mr. Foulds: It depends what you call 
waste. I happen to agree with using some of 
the forest for habitat for beaver. They are 
not always a nuisance. I happen to think 
that moose are not a nuisance. Deer, or even 
rabbits, foxes or wolves, are not a nuisance. 
It may be part of the eastern mystic in me, 
but I think they have their right to exist- 
ence, and I do not think we have the right 
to wipe them out. I do not think we have 
the right to wipe out the lifestyle of many 
of our northern residents, the native people, 
in this constant quest for new timber limits, 
because if we actually did our job and used 
those timber limits that were best suited for 
timber and regenerated them, we would not 
need to engage in this artificial confronta- 
tion that we are beginning to see build up 
between the forest industry and those who 
want to reserve large areas of our province 
for other forest uses. 


Mr. Wildman: It would keep the limits 
close to the mills too. 

Mr. Foulds: That just makes economic 
sense. To keep the limits as close to the 
mills as possible just makes economic sense, 
and I suspect in the long run the extra costs 
in reforestation would be compensated for 
by the savings that you have in transporta- 
tion in the lines of supply. One of the things 
the Americans learned during the Vietnam 
war is that you can’t conduct an operation 
too far from your base. I think that’s one 
thing the forest industry is beginning to 
learn and we are beginning to learn. But 
that means that we are going to need an 
entire rationalization of our timber limits. 


8:40 p.m. 
‘Hon. Mr. Auld: Napoleon learned that. 


Mr. Foulds: Your memory is longer than 
mine—but a very good point. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I wasn’t there, but— 


Mr. Foulds: I would like to move now 
for a few moments to making some positive 
suggestions about the forest program itself. 
One of the difficulties is that it is not easy 
but it is always easier to identify the 
problems than it is to offer immediate solu- 
tions. 

I very seldom engage in the practice of 
reading my old speeches, because usually I 
can't stand them, but there were one or two 
ideas I have uttered over the last two or 
three years with regard to reforestation that 
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I thought might be worth just repeating. It 
gets back to the point I want to make about 
the weakness of the forest management 
agreements. They themselves, as one com- 
ponent of reforestation, have found they 
don’t deal with the overall program. That's 
why I would like to reiterate for the benefit 
of the minister, who may not have seen it, 
the letter the Star was gracious enough to 
publish today. I am certainly glad to see 
that a southern Ontario paper is finally 
taking seriously the problem of reforestation. 

I think eight basic steps need be taken as 
part of a whole program if you are really 
going to meet the problem of reforestation. 
First, a province has to make a commit- 
ment in legislation to sustained yield, as 
British Columbia has done. I introduced a 
private member's bill last spring that at- 
tempted to do that. I think there is a grave 
distrust of ministry guidelines, policies and 
objectives. This is not because the people 
who put them forward aren’t sincere—they 
are—but because the targets can be missed 
and there is no real accountability for them. 
If there’s a legislative commitment to sus- 
tained yield, there are all kinds of account- 
ability mechanisms that ensure that happens. 
Tt ensures that we don’t get into the backlog 
we have had for the last 100 years and par- 
ticularly the last 20 years. If you don’t have 
that commitment as a matter of law, far too 
often it is easy to weasel out of it. 

The leadoff speaker for the Liberal Party, 
the member for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk (Mr. 
Nixon), indicated he didn’t think that man- 
agement ‘board scrutinized the estimates 
spending of this ministry very hard: it just 
approved evervthing that happened. I know 
that is just not so. This ministry needs a lot 
more funding and has for decades needed 
more funding, specifically in the reforesta- 
tion area. Either it has not had the power 
to lever that out of the government or it has 
rot had the commitment to lever it out of 
the government. If that was a statutory com- 
mitment under a p'ece of legislation, you 
would have both the leverage and the com- 
mitment on a policy basis to ensure that it 
happened. 

Secondly, 1 still believe the government 
must put a far greater emphasis on the unit 
forester. When I look at these estimates and 
when we get to the personnel section, I 
would like to know how many more unit 
foresters there are on the ministry staff and 
how many have been taken on by the private 
companies to manage and to supervise the 
forest management agreements they signed. 
"Ve can spend all the money we like and if 


the spending is not properly supervised in an 
administrative way and if the crown man- 
agement units a unit forester is responsible 
for are not small enough in size so he can 
actually manage them—supervise the cutting, 
the tending and the replanting of the forest 
—then you might as well forget it. That is 
how we got into the bind we are in. That is 
how we let the companies get away with 
leaving slash and unused species and every- 
thing in their cutover areas, whether clear 
cut or strip cut—it does not matter. If the 
unit forester cannot supervise the plan, you 
are just putting an unfair burden on him and 
you are not going to get results. 

I do not have it with me, but I got a 
copy of the minister’s letter—I think it was in 
reply to some concerns expressed by Hector 
King in the Armstrong area. In the minister’s 
letter he states quite categorically that the 
ministry does not require companies to clean 
up slash in cutover areas. I have a feeling 
we had better start making that a require- 
ment. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: After tonight they will 
need it for fuel. 

Mr. Foulds: Just stick around in these esti- 
mates and get into a discussion of that. But 
the point is if the unit forester does not have 
an area he can manage, you are giving him 
an unreasonable job to do and you are not 
going to get the job done. I do not see a 
great recruitment program going on there. 

Thirdly, it is necessary to ensure a proper 
development of nursery stock and the col- 
lection of quality seed. I think there is some 
recognition of that in principle. In fact, there 
is even some recognition of that in practice. 
The problem I see is if we are going to do 
the necessary catch-up of areas in the next 
eight to 10 years, there is going to be real 
pressure on producing quality nursery stock 
and quality seed that does give better regen- 
eration results than we have had from the 
regeneration programs we have engaged in 
and that we talked about in previous esti- 


mates. If that means importing some stock, - 
then we are going to have to import it. We 


may have to have a little bit of humility. 
8:50 p.m. 


I was certainly glad to see the section in 


the minister’s speech about asexual tree pro- 
duction and just trying that idea of using 
cuttings. I don’t know how successful that is 
going to be. It seems to me to be the kind 
of thing that is necessary, but the time limit 


we had on that is very serious. I have always 
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preferred reproduction in other ways, but we 
are dealing with plant life here. 


Mr. W. Newman: Are you bragging or 
complaining? 


Mr. Foulds: Just making an observation. 
In Ontario we need to bring planting methods 
into the twentieth century. There is some re- 
search and development of the mechanization 
and semi-mechanization of planting. We 
should be doing more of it. It is interesting 
that we have had the push on the develop- 
ment for mechanization of cutting in the 
woods industry. I attended at least part of 
the seminar last summer on forest machinery, 
and some of that stuff was interesting and 
fascinating. We haven’t put anywhere near 
the emphasis on research into the mechaniza- 

tion and semi-mechanization of tree planting 
that we should. 

It is interesting too that we make no bones 
-and have no qualms about paying fairly good 
union rates to people who cut the trees, but 

we pay the minimum wage to people who 
plant the trees. I have the feeling that plant- 
ing, as any farmer will tell you, is every bit 
as important as harvesting or cutting. 

For the immediate future, because of the 
necessity, we should concentrate on re- 
forestation on the most productive sites, but 
we must not use that simply as our end. 
| That means we must move as well to less 
desirable sites that have already been cut 
| over and still need reforesting. 

' I would like to get into it in more detail. 
I was encouraged by some mention in the 
| minister's statement that because they are 
_ often the closest sources of wood to the mills 
) 
| 


‘ 


themselves private woodlots should be en- 

couraged. That is true even in the north, say 
_ around Thunder Bay. It is unfortunate that 
agreements have been reached that the 
private and independent cutters there 
can now only sell to one company, Some- 
_times they don’t get as good a price as 
perhaps they should, because of those agree- 
' ments. Those private woodlots need develop- 
/ ing, and the people who look after them 
' can often do a better job of replanting than 
‘has been done traditionally by the ministry 
and will be done, I am sure, by the forest 
_ Management agreements. 
An idea I would like to talk about with 
the minister in greater detail, but I would 
like some response to it, is that it seems 
‘to me a permanent system of forest access 
' roads should be developed. I am increasingly 
' concerned about that this year, not only 
' because I think a permanent system of forest 


| 
i} 


"access roads would assist in reforestation and 





the tending of the trees and, if you like, 
getting them to a plantation kind of state, 
albeit slow growing plantation ‘but also be- 
cause I suspect it would enormously assist 
our ability to help fight forest fires. 

Obviously that permanent system of access 
roads can’t be achieved overnight. Obviously 
there are some difficulties about it in terms 
of wildlife management. I understand those, 
but I have not yet heard a good argument 
against the idea. I don’t see why that, as a 
matter of policy, should not be adopted this 
year and implemented over the next 10. 

Finally, I haven’t heard any action from 
the ministry about a suggestion I first made 
two years ago, for a provincial forest author- 
ity. Once again this is where ministry and 
government have to lessen their ideological 
prejudices and I have to lessen some of mine. 
As I indicated, crown Jands do not need to 
be nationalized. They are already the prop- 
erty of the people of Ontario, the property of 
the crown. We lease the right to cut timber 
from them. We call it a licensing system. 

Perhaps as an experiment we should form 
an agency of government to have as _ its 
responsibility, on some of the crown lands, 
the harvesting and regenerating of timber 
limits where those timber limits have not 
been assigned or in those areas where the 
companies have failed their responsibilities 
and you have to recover some of the licensed 
areas, or simply on crown lands that are not 
park reserves where there are overmature 
stands not being harvested at present Such 
an authority could operate at a profit; sell the 
timber to a willing market, because there is 
such a demand for fibre; and make better 
use of all the species. 

That kind of eight-point program would 
begin to put this province back on a reforest- 
ation track, But we have to do something 
like that quickly, within the next two years, 
or we are no longer going to be a province 
that supports and creates jobs in the forest 
area. 

I would like to wind up with two or three 
quick comments about wildlife and specific- 
ally the moose program. I hate to say this 
but I have a sneaking feeling, even though 
the regulations were late in being announced 
and the protests over moose regulations were 
loud and they were awkwardly implemented, 
as a temporary step in this transition, you 
might finally be doing something in the area 
of moose management. 

I was very encouraged by an interim re- 
port I saw this morning indicating the 
moose harvest has decreased. That is not 
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the sole answer, and I don’t think anybody 
pretends it is. 

Interruption. 

Myr. Nixon: This must be a better speech 
than we thought. 

My. Foulds: Obviously they are people 
with discrimination and taste. I was about 
to wind up but, with the increased audi- 
ence, I am inspired to go on, like the mem- 
ber for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk. What are 
these people doing here when they can be 
watching other events? 


Mr. W. Newman: They didn’t come to 
listen to you; they just came to wait for 
someone else to be given an opportunity. 


Mr. Foulds: But you will never take it if 
I give it to you, Bill. 


Mr. W. Newman: In the fullness of time. 


Mr. Foulds: There are some good steps 
being taken in the case of moose manage- 
ment. I think the ministry is going to come 
under enormous pressure in its wildlife pro- 
grams. It is bound to, because a lot of 
people are anxious to hunt. 


9 p.m. 


If I may borrow an old cliché from John 
Crosbie on budget night, it is necessary in 
the area of wildlife and fish management 
perhaps for all of us, hunters, tourist oper- 
ators and fishermen, to suffer some short- 
term pain for some long-term gain. I know 
it is not going to be easy for the people 
here or for this ministry or for the opposi- 
tion spokesmen or critics. It is absolutely 
essential, if we are going to continue to 
enjoy the recreational opportunities for 
hunting, for the ministry to hold tough on 
some of the steps that have been taken by 
the share-a-moose program. 

Although we in the opposition occasion- 
ally will be critical when you make bad and 
gross errors, we are generally supportive of 
the concept, and we make no bones about 
that. I, for one, am willing to take the 
political flak that entails, because it is abso- 
lutely essential to the wellbeing of those 
interests in the future. 

I want to wind up by repeating that I 
wish I could get a sense of a wholeness, of 
cohesiveness, from this ministry. I wish I 
could get a sense that, as well as the tre- 
mendous commitment there is to the indi- 
vidual programs, whether they are forest fre- 
fighting, wildlife management, moose man- 
agement or so on, this ministry knew where 
it was going in terms of using those re- 
sources for development. 
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I wish I had the sense that the ministry 
would be as willing to regulate and develop 
those sectors, such as forestry and mining, 
in which it has to step on the toes of very 
powerful and important corporations and 
people. I wish the ministry would do that 
with the same kind of, and perhaps with 
more, directness and courage than it cur- 
rently does. In the strategic land use plan- 
ning program, and we will get to that, it 
seems to me when the ministry starts talk- 
ing about wild rice and wildlife manage- 
ment, it is far more aggressive because it 
is simply dealing with individuals and not 
with very powerful imterest groups. The 
targets of exploitation in percentage terms 
are set higher than are the regeneration or 
the reforestation or the renewal targets. 

That is all I have to say for the present 
time. I look forward to the next 18 hours 
of debate with this ministry on the item- 
by-item votes. I hope for once as a com- 
mittee we can come to an agreement and 
actually get to the last vote with reasonable 
discussion on each of the items as we go 
along. 

Mr. Chairman: The minister can reply to 
both critics. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I am under 
the impression we are sitting until 9:30. 
May I just mention two things? First of all, 
because of the decentralization of the minis- 
try and because of a number of agencies 
which have their headquarters away from the 
city, last year we had agreement on hearing 
the vote and item relating, for example, to 
the St. Lawrence Parks Commission at a 
specific time and date and similarly with 
certain other agencies. It would be very 
helpful to the ministry in its continuing 
operations if we could have that same under- 
standing. I could give to the committee in 
the next day or so some suggested dates for 
those cases where we have to bring people 
from a distance. 

Secondly, we might go, as Mr. Foulds 
implied, to deal with things vote by vote and 
item by item. If there were something where 
somebody had a particular comment to make 
and was unable to be here for any one of a 
variety of reasons, we could stand that item 
down and go along to the next one and keep 
things in order and have a date to deal with 
that again. If we have to bring someone from 
the Sault, the Lakehead, London, Ottawa or 
whatever, we could do it that way. 


Mr. Nixon: Are you suggesting that you 
are not going to make a response at this time 
to the items raised? 


a 








Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh, no. I am going to 
‘tart. 


_ Mr. Nixon: All right; fine. I would not 
want to go over all that great stuff on the 
tem-by-item discussion, although I will if 
vou insist. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Actually, in the interests of 
eeping everybody awake, I do not propose 
'o deal in my response with everything that 
he two critics have dealt with. 
| Mr. Foulds: That has never been one of 
your interests before. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, as we get older, 
ou know. 


| Mr. Nixon: He gets kinder. 


' Mr. Wildman: Don’t worry, Jim; if you 
eply to everything, you won't keep us awake. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: That is my point, and I 
vouldn’t want you to miss anything. 

| Last week, the member for Brant-Oxford- 
Jorfolk spoke on a number of things. I will 
eal with one or two of them. One really 
overs two in the same point, the manage- 
rent improvement program and controller- 
1ip, which he spoke about last week. 

At the outset, I would like to emphasize 
iat the operational review carried out by 
fanagement Board of Cabinet in 1977 and 
le report in 1978 actually raised a number 
: issues regarding the ministry’s management 
‘stem. But the majority of those issues had 
2en highlighted in our own organizational 
‘view, which was undertaken in 1977. I re- 
ember that, because I was on management 
yard in 1977 when that review was put 














‘rward and in effect was handed over to 
‘anagement board. 


‘That organizational review committee, 
raired by Bill Foster, who is our assistant 
~puty minister for southern Ontario, and 
omprising senior management staff of the 
‘inistry, submitted a report which was the 
isis for the development of the manage- 
ent improvement program to which you 
iferred on Thursday, Bob. The management 
provement program was announced by Dr. 
bynolds on November 24, 1977. That re- 
:w simply re-emphasized points that were 
«eady under active consideration by the 
Inistry. 

If I might, I want to take a few minutes to 
wiew how the ministry reviews the con- 
thllership role and to outline what I feel 
2 the positive and in many ways inno- 
\Mive steps to be taken in this area. 

When we talk of controllership we are 
ily focusing on the accountability system 
i our organization. We must have systems 
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in place which allow us to plan what we 
should be doing, to set realistic targets for 
achievement in a given period, to measure 
our performance against these targets, and 
to make the required corrections to ensure 
that we meet our targets and accomplish our 
plans in the most effective and efficient man- 
ner possible. 

As part of that management improvement 
program, we isolated what we felt were the 
key components of _ this accountability 
system, and there are three of them: policy 
planning, the annual work planning and then 
the performance review. 

In the policy planning area we established 
a policy and priorities committee, which is 
chaired by the deputy minister and com- 
prises senior management staff who act in a 
sense as a sort of board of directors, ensur- 
ing that effective corporate policies and prior- 
ities are developed and communicated 
throughout the ministry. This is particularly 
important when, as we are all aware, and as 
you mentioned, Bob, we are hhighly decen- 
tralized; in fact, I think we are the most 
decentralized ministry in the government. 


9:10 p.m. 


With the assistance of our main office 
programs group, the policy and _ priorities 
committee sets the longer-term direction for 
the ministry. These longer-term policies and 
priorities must of course be translated into a 
shorter-term action plan. We accomplish this 
objective through our annual work planning 
system, which is a 15-month budgeting 
process; keep in mind that 15-month period. 

Within priority guidelines established by 
the committee, individual work plans are 
established on a project-by-project basis, be- 
gimning at the district level. Each program 
supervisor is required to outline the work he 
or she intends to do, the resources that will 
be required for that job and, most important, 
the results expected. This process closely ap- 
proximates a zero-base ‘budgeting system, 
which allows for decisions regarding prior- 
ities to be made at each successive level of 
the organization. The work plan is prepared 
on a standard format which, when approved, 
forms the basis for performance measure- 
ments throughout the year. We formally 
measure performance on an exception basis 
twice during the year. 

Mr. Nixon: What is an exception basis? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is twice during the 
year, at six months and nine months. Ap- 
proximate adjustments to resources and 
targets are made to ensure we keep on 
track. As well, we undertake a major year- 
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end review of achievements against the plan 
to assist us in the development of future 
plans and priorities. 

Our progress towards the achievement of 
longer-term corporate objectives is also meas- 
ured on a regular basis through a system of 
operational audits, as well as periodic 
program evaluation or analysis. Our system 
of operational audits, which reviews program 
effectiveness and efficiency, is In many ways, 
we believe, a pioneering step in the govern- 
ment. 

The development of an accountability 
system is of course an evolutionary process 
requiring review, adjustment and improve- 
ment. To this end, the ministry—through a 
reorganization of our administrative division, 
which we will be dealing with in the first 
vote very shortly—has established a finance 
planning and evaluation group which pro- 
vides an organizational purpose for our 
controllership or accountability system. This 
group will ensure that our accountability 
system will remain relevant and, most im- 
portant, that individuals within our organiza- 
tion are kept fully aware of their responsi- 
bility to plan and control those operations 
and are provided with the appropriate tools 
for the job. 

I believe we have some copies of the small 
brochure we prepared for the staff outlining 
this management svstem. For those who wish 
copies, I will be delighted to supply them. 


Mr. Nixon: How bulky is it? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: It is quite small. 


Mr. Nixon: There is no sense giving me 
something that is a foot thick. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: No. Even I can under- 
stand it; so you are all right. 


Mr. Nixon: What do you mean you evalu- 
ate by exception? I stopped there. I have no 
idea what you mean. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We do not evaluate every 
single item every time. We evaluate those 
things which appear on the surface to need 
evaluating more than others. Is that a good 
way of putting it? I am told that is a good 
way of putting it. 

Mr. Nixon: Who is here to say it isn’t? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You will be delighted 
to know I am now going on to the points 
you raised about main office staff reduction 
and moving head office. We have reduced 
the main office by 168 positions since 
November 1977. In accordance—and this ties 
in with what I was just saying—with the 
ministry's thrust towards defining the main 
office role in policy development, a number 
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of operational or program delivery respon- 
sibilities, along with the people who per- 
form them, were decentralized to the field. 
The one that comes to mind most easily is 
the petroleum resources group, which tradi- 
tionally had been in main office here and was 
moved to the southwestern region in London 
50 that it is closest to where the ‘gas and oil 
operations are currently. 

In compliance with the government's 
policy of constraint, it is essential that we 
reorder our priorities and adjust our staffing 
as required. Program delivery is seen as the 
major priority—the need to ensure a strong 
field delivery capability. We have achieved 
our main office staff reduction through 
several means: vacancies and _ attrition, the 
introduction of new improved systems to gel 
work done, eliminating low-priority fune 
tions | 

The money identified through this re. 
duction exercise has been devoted to higher. 
priority programs. Many staff displacec 
through the staff reduction program haw 
been accommodated within the system it 
higher-priority positions. I think this pro: 
gram reflects a very positive effort on thi 
part of the ministry to meet the new prior’ 
ities within the constraints that all govem 
ment ministries have faced. : 

I have word from the rear that som, 
people cannot hear me. I just want to sa. 
that a lot of people probably envy you. 

Mr. Riddell: I want to say that I ca 
hear only too well. I will be glad to chang 
places. | 

Mr. Nixon: It is not the hearing. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Do vou want me to spea 
more softly? I will try to speak Jouder. Ther 
are only 11 more minutes; I can assure yo 
it will not be more than that, because © 
have had my legs crossed for 20 minutes. — 

Mr. Nixon: I think they can fix that nov, 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I was going to take v 
Gordon’s offer; he said he would do it fi 
me, but I’m not sure I can trust him. 

Mr. Nixon mentioned the wisdom of # 
government’s early retirement system. 
suggest he take that up with the chairmé 
of management board, who is the one I 
sponsible for the Civil Service Commissio. 

Mr. Nixon: Didn’t you used.to be chai 
man? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Indeed I did. | 

Mr. Nixon: That is when the policy w 
initiated. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No. It was by the cha’ 
man before me, who is now a very succe: 
ful bus operator in Hanover. 
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-My. Foulds: Surely a bus line operator. 


. Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, I see the subtle 
difference—a successful bus line operator. 
Regarding your comments about moving 
the main office from Toronto, even to Brock- 

_ville— 

Mr. Nixon: You've got space in your back 
porch for most of it. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think the main office 
will have to be reduced a little more, since 
we got the new dog. 

| Seriously, I think you do not fully appre- 


| 


ciate the way the ministry is now organized 
i 


ae 


and the particular role of the main office of 
the ministry. I guess we have always been 
a decentralized organization, but we are 
certainly a far more highly decentralized one 
, than we were 10 or 15 years ago. 

9:20 p.m. 


The field organization is the program 
‘delivery arm in the current management 
jargon of the ministry. Obviously, Donald 
‘cant hear me, but that has been going on 
' forever— 





ee 





Mr. Nixon: He is interpreting. 

__ Hon. Mr. Auld: It is just that my audience 
here is smaller than yours. 

Mr. Foulds: And rightly so. 


Mr. MacDonald: I just wanted to inform 
‘you, Mr. Minister, that these are students 
who are trying to figure out how Parliament 
fe 

Mr, Foulds: Good luck to them! 


_ Mr. Nixon: You certainly brought them 
down on a great night, Donald. 


Mr. Foulds: This is called a field trip, 


i 
| 





and the people in the Ministry of Natural 
)Resources should know what that is all 
,about. Carry on, Mr. Minister. 

| Hon. Mr, Auld: Thank you, class. 

Our field organization, as I say, is the 
program delivery arm of the ministry and, as 
I noted in my brief opening remarks con- 
cerning the management improvement plan, 
‘We are continuing to delegate responsibility 
and authority, as well as accountability, of 
course, as far down the organization as 
possible. 

| In terms of staffing, 79 per cent of our 
regular staff are located in or working from 
our field offices at the program delivery end 





of our operation. Therefore, the staff who 


should be in the field are indeed in the field, 
close to the people they serve, at eight 
regional offices and 48 district offices as well 
as various other work centres. The main 
office staff, the people who are still here— 
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and, as I mentioned, they will be fewer next 
year ‘but they will still be the core—will be 
something less than 200. 


Mr. Nixon: What was the number again? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We have moved out 168 
at the moment, and we will be moving out 
another 22 in the calendar year. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Is it Toronto you are 
speaking of? How many does that leave? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I haven’t that figure right 
in front of me, but I can dig it out for you 
for tomorrow, 

This main office staff is responsible for 
policy and program development, province- 
wide planning, provincial training and the 
provision of special and support services. 
These staff responsibilities require much 
interaction with other ministries and agencies 
located in the Metropolitan Toronto area. 
Also, of course, senior ministry policy advisers 
must be reasonably accessible to the policy- 
making centre, the Legislature and its various 
committees and the government policy 
structure. 

For these and other reasons, the ministry 
and the government have concluded that the 
main office should remain easily accessible 
to the Queen’s Park area. 

Mr. Nixon: A change of government will 
shake it loose. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think the matter of the 
fire salvage, to which you made reference, is 
best dealt with when we get to the second 
vote. I made sure there was support being 
given to salvage in a number of ways. 

Finally, if I have time, you mentioned, 
Bob, the question of how many native 
people were being used in the fire suppression 
duties that were undertaken this past sum- 
mer. I can best quote from a part of a letter 
I wrote to Bud Wildman this September 
when he asked a similar question, and’ this 
should not take very long: 

“The procedure for hiring extra firefighters 
in the province during fire emergencies like 
we have experienced this summer is such 
that persons are hired for short periods of 
time to support specific activities during ex- 
treme situations. Over the course of the sum- 

mer, many people have been hired several 
times in this manner. On each occasion, 
separate hiring forms are used and there is no 
mechanism for categorizing the race or back- 
ground of those persons being hired.” 

In any case, these figures can’t be perfectly 
accurate, because they are really guesswork 
on the part of those who are hiring people. 
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“Take these factors into consideration, ap- 
proximations for the number of extra fire- 
fighters and native persons involved have 
been made. 

“In the northwest, which includes the 
northwestern and north-central regions of the 
ministry, approximately 5,700 extra firefighters 
have been hired so far this season.” That 
was up until about the beginning of Sep- 
tember. “Of these, approximately 2,750, or 
48 per cent, have been native persons. With- 
in the northwestern region, the total number 
hired were about 3,800, of which 2,100 ap- 
proximately, or 55 per cent, were native 
persons. 

“In the north-central region, the total 
number hired was about 1,900, of which 
640, or 34 per cent, were native persons.” 
Again, these are approximate figures. “In 
northwestern Ontario, exclusive of the city 
of Thunder Bay, the total population is 
109,400, of which 15,160, or an estimated 14 
per cent, are native persons.” 

“As is evident, numerous native persons 
were hired and employed as extra firefighters. 
The work done was in most cases more than 
adequate and thus mutually beneficial. 
Several reserves have played significant roles 
in our firefighting program for the past several 
years, and it is our hope that this will re- 


main unchanged in the future.” I sai¢ 
“Please be assured that my staff in the north 
west area of the province are acutely awar 
of the desperate unemployment problems be 
ing experienced on several northern reserves. 

Finally, I said: “In the Kenora district, 
feel every reasonable effort was made durin 
a very difficult and hectic period to involy 
and employ those native persons who an 
willing to do the work required. In the future 
this ministry will continue to follow ever 
avenue within its mandate that may lead ¢ 
improving the employment situation for th 
native people.” 

Mr. Chairman, I want to pursue that a lit#} 
because of some publicity that was given & 
some correspondence between the Premie 
and somecne else, but I will leave that, if - 
may, until tomorrow. That has a relationshy 
to a particular situation. 




















Mr. Nixon: There was an instance with th 
Whitedog reserve, which was in the path e 
the fire; according to them, you didn’t wan 
to hire them even though the town was abou 
to be burned down. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is a little more to?) 
than that, and it will take more than a couph 
of minutes; that was one report. 


The committee adjourned at 9:30 p.m. — 
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The committee met at 10:12 a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


(continued ) 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. I believe the minister was in the 
course of replying to the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, the first 
item I was going to deal with was a matter 
brought up by the member for Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk (Mr. Nixon), who is not here yet. 


Mr. Bolan: He will not be here today, 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Then I shall pass along. 
When we closed last night I mentioned the 
number of native people, as closely as we 
could ascertain, who had been involved in 
firefighting in the north. I said I would deal 
specifically with the question that had _ re- 
ceived some publicity, which might, if it 
was the only thing seen by the public, give 
the impression native people were not tak- 
ing an active part. I think the best way to 
do this in a relatively concise fashion is, 
again, to read from a letter. 

This letter, dated August 7, is from the 
Premier (Mr. Davis) to Mr. H. Bruce Crofts, 
who has taken an interest in the native 
people at the two reserves in the area of 
English River and Wabigoon Lake. They are 
the Islington band near Minaki at Whitedog 
and those farther towards Dryden at Grassy 
Narrows. The letter is addressed to Mr. 
Crofts, and there is an acknowledgement. It 
says: 

“It is apparent there is some contradiction 
with respect to efforts made by the Ministry 
of Natural Resources to employ persons from 
the Whitedog reserve in fire control activ- 
ities. On the Saturday in question,” this was 
the Saturday referred to by Mr. Crofts in his 
letter, “I am told the reserve was called and, 
as you pointed out, there was no answer. 
The fire office then tried contacting Roy 
McDonald, a well-known reserve resident, 
and again received no answer. 
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“IT am sure you can appreciate the situa- 
tion at the time did not permit the Kenora 
fire office to follow up the phone calls with 
a personal visit to the reserve, I understand 
there were other sources of staff at the time 
and these were pursued. 

“Later through the week when you 
called,” meaning Mr. Crofts, “it would ap- 
pear the firefighting needs for manpower 
were filled. Contrary to what was said on 
television and radio, there were no requests 
of the Kenora fire centre for extra fire- 
fighters. I am advised that normally, under 
fire emergencies, hiring in the Kenora dis- 
strict is done through the Canada Manpower 
office indirectly as people come to the minis- 
try office. 

“I am told that on May 29 you indicated 
that 40 to 50 men could be available for 
fire duty on short notice. At that time, it 
seems this was acknowledged and you were 
advised that the ministry would hire 10 
persons immediately for work on one of 
several major fires burning. 

“On ‘May 30, the ministry sent a bus to 
Whitedog to pick up these men. Upon 
arrival, only nine were available. I am told 
these men were subsequently employed until 
June 6, at which time they requested release 
so they could go home. According to ministry 
staff, fire number 22 was by no means under 
control and the men were not asked or told 
to leave but departed on their own. 

“Mr. Auld informs me that earlier in May 
several fires occurred amidst buildings on the 
Whitedog reserve, and) when ministry sup- 
pression crews arrived on the scene, after 
travelling from Kenora, several people were 
reported to have stood by and watched the 
poceedings. It is reported that no one 
offered to assist these crews even when 
requests were made. On more than one 
occasion, while suppression action was being 
taken on one fire, I am told that another 
fire would start in another part of the village. 

“Provincial police confirmed that reserve 
residents did start some of the six man- 
caused fires on Whitedog reserve in the first 
week of May. Additionally, equipment and 
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gasoline were found to be missing from 
ministry vehicles after suppression activities 
were completed. I would advise that these 
fires put a severe strain on the ministry's 
suppression resources at a time when the 
Kenora district was experiencing multiple 
lightning strikes in other areas. 

“I am further advised that during a media- 
tion meeting on January 14, 1980, which 
you attended,’ meaning Mr. Crofts, “the 
local ministry staff offered to set up a train- 
ing course for firefighters with the intention 
of preparing a Jist of trained personnel avail- 
able for fire duty. The band officials were 
asked to canvass the community and forward 
a list of interested persons and suggested 
dates to the ministry. However, no list or 
request was sent. This would have circum- 
vented the problem you mentioned of contact 
telephone numbers being taken down in- 
correctly during a busy period. 

“While I understand and share your feel- 
ings and concerns for the tragic situation on 
the Whitedog reserve, you will also appreci- 
ate that the road to improvement is a two- 
way street. I am confident that the Ministrv 
of Natural Resources staff in Kenora did 
everything reasonable to recruit Whitedoc 
people during an extremely taxing and, at 
times, desperate period. I ‘believe the solution 
to this particular difficulty is to prearrange, 
as was attempted, lists of trained men who 
can be readily contacted in an’ emergency 
rather than simply advising, along with 
numerous other groups, that men are avail- 
able in the heat of the situation. 

“On June 27, Mr. Philip Kent was called 
to reauest emergency firefighters. He referred 
the Kenora office to the bank office. As a 
result, 15 men were hired on June 27. In 
addition, the province is exnanding its forest 
firefighting staff for the July-August period, 
On June 4, Whitedog reserve was called and 
offered positions for the summer on_ this 
foree. I am told that only one person was 
available to take such a job.” This is the 
final’ paragraph: 

“Most assuredly, ministry staff in Kenora 
and across the province will continue in the 
future to involve the native people in as 
many aspects of the resources management 
program as possible. In view of the situation 
in Kenora, I believe it would be worthwhile 
for you to contact Mr. Don McGregor with 
a view to discussing the situation firsthand.” 


10:20 a.m. 


Mr. Chairman, on Thursday evening last, 
Mr. Nixon raised the matter of the reference 
to the Supreme Court on certain matters per- 
taining to the coroner’s inquest into the 


prescribed burn number three fire tragedy of 
last year. The honourable member raised a 
number of points from the written judge- 
ment of the court which referred to certain 
of the allegations made before the court. 
Attempting to proceed to deal with each of 
these allegations, I do not wish to take the 
time of this committee during our estimates 
review to deal with issues which might more 
appropriately be dealt with elsewhere. 

However, I do want to deal briefly with 
the allegation that certain ministry staff were 
reluctant to volunteer to attend the inquest 
to give evidence because they feared they 
would place their jobs in jeopardy. I find it 
difficult to deal with this issue because the 
counsel who raised the matter has declined 
to identify the staff involved. I can only. say 
emphatically this ministry has co-operated to 
the fullest in making available to the coroner 
and his counsel every ministry employee 
whom they sought to bring before the in- 
quest. There has been no holding back on 
the part of this ministry. . 

I can think of no valid reason why an 
employee of the ministry with information of 
value to the inquest would not feel both free 
and obligated to volunteer his. participation. 
The employee would have nothing to fear. 
There is a comprehensive grievance and. 
arbitration system in place to protect em- 
ployees against arbitrary or unfair action by 
the employer. The oath of secrecy, should 
that be the concern, is no hindrance in this 
case. I have no knowledge of any statements 
or actions by ministry staff which would 
cause any employee to be reticent to appear 
before the inquest voluntarily. | 

As I recall, the only caution I raised was. 
immediately following the tragedy when thes 
district manager at Geraldton indicated to 
his staff that they should not discuss the: 
matter with the press but he would be 
responsible for press contacts. at the district | 
level. This was a perfectly reasonable posi- | 
tion for the district manager to take and had | 
no bearing on the matter of volunteering’ 
evidence to the inquest. . 

In brief then, I want to reject in the 
Strongest possible terms any suggestion that’ 
this ministry did or would in any way inter- | 
fere with the giving of evidence or that such 
giving of evidence would in any way place’ 
the job of a ministry employee in jeopardy. 

Before leaving that subject, I also want to. 
correct what I am sure was an inadvertent’ 
error by the honourable member when he. 
referred to, “the tragic fire 14 months ago 
in which seven young people and others who 
were employed by the ministry lost theit 


| 
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lives in a forest fire.” The tragedy claimed 
the lives of the seven young people but no 
other: lives were lost. 

Another question by Mr. Nixon was one 
in which he mentioned the Office of Indian 
Resource Policy. The recommendation was 
that the deputy minister either ensure suffi- 
cient resources for the Office of Indian Re- 
source Policy to enable it to fulfil its man- 
date or amend its mandate to match its 
present resources, 

In 1976 the ministry established the 

Office of Indian Resources Policy with one 
full-time staff member. Since that time 
several staff members have been added to 
that office. A senior Indian land claims re- 
searcher and two additional researchers in- 
vestigate the background and facts and 
develop positions on a growing number of 
Indian land and resource claims. As well, a 
policy adviser has also been added along 
with two secretarial staff to provide support 
to the director and the other professional 
staff. 
I might also say a senior person in the 
ministry has been given the task of nego- 
tiating Ontario’s position in the mediation 
currently ongoing with the Islington and, it 
is hoped, with the Grassy Narrows bands. 
As I understand it, the Grassy Narrows band 
has not yet come forward with proposals, 
but negotiations ‘have started with the 
Islington band. 

The ministry is again reviewing its effec- 
tiveness in meeting the ever-increasing re- 
sponsibilities it faces in resolving Indian 
issues that are involved with natural re- 
sources. This review will examine the level 
of resources currently assigned to deal with 
‘natural .resources issues that have la direct 
‘impact on native people by the ministry. As 
well, it will assess the need for an overall 
Teview of the government’s corporate 
approach to dealing with the problems of 
our native people. I want to assure this com- 
mittee that the ministry recognizes its re- 
‘sponsibility in this area and is moving ahead 
to deliver its mandate effectively. 

_ There was one other matter that Bob 
mentioned which had to do with the ‘head- 
Jend-to-headland issue. I can report to him 
‘and the committee that in substance Grand 
Council Treaty 3 presented in 1978 a claim 
for headland-to-headland boundaries for 
Indian reserves in Treaty 3. Treaty 3 mainly 
| covers a part of northwestern Ontario and 
also a part of eastern Manitoba. The gov- 
ernment is now preparing a response to their 
claim. This response will be presented to the 
franc council with a clear understanding 





of the government’s position and a statement 
of willingness to discuss this position with 
the grand council and Treaty 3 bands. That 
meeting is to take place on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 26, in Fort Frances. 

In connection with the management im- 
provement system, I also mentioned last 
night that pamphlets had been handed out 
to staff to explain it as it affects staff in 
general. I think there are sufficient copies to 
be passed around. 

Getting out of order slightly, we talked 
briefly last night about agencies which this 
committee would wish to appear before it 
and setting dates for those. I understand 
that in the past the two that have been 
normally requested are the St, Lawrence 
Parks Commission, whose estimates are in 
vote 2503, and on one occasion the Algon- 
quin Forestry Authority, whose estimates 
are in vote 2504. 

If there is some recommendation or re- 
quest from the committee as to which date 
they would like to deal with the first of 
those two I would be happy to have it. If 
not, probably a week from this Thursday we 
might be close to that vote, I trust, and if 
that would be agreeable, we could deal with 
them then depending on what happens on 
Wednesday. If we can clean up any un- 
finished vote or item on Wednesday and 
deal with the commission first off, then we 
will be sure it is done, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, why don’t we 
set next Thursday evening at the beginning 
of the vote for the St. Lawrence Parks 
Commission and wherever we are we will 
deal with that and then revert? I do not 
know how other members of the committee 
feel, but if it would expedite matters we 
might also want to have the Algonquin 
Forestry Authority at the same time. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Their vote is in 2504. 

Mr. Foulds: We might do better to have 
that. the. following week. That makes. sense 
to me. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We can always change it, 
because they are not too far away; but I 
would like to be ‘able to give them a couple 
of days’ notice because of meetings and 
what not. So we will say we will have the 
Ontario St. Lawrence Parks Commission as 
the first item on Thursday, November 6. 
Probably at that point we will be in a better 
position to see when we would be getting 
to vote 2504 and when we might want the 
Algonquin Forestry Authority. 


10:30 a.m. 
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Mr. Riddell: Aggregate is pretty important 
too. 

Mr. Foulds: I agree with the honourable 
member that the aggregate thing will be 
extremely important to many members of 
the committee. I think we all remember that 
in the last two sets of estimates we sort of 
ran out of time on the two big votes at the 
end. Perhaps two or three of us, or one from 
each of the parties, can get together and set 
some time. If we knew at the time we would 
be starting, we could reserve some time at 
the end so we do get to those two big votes. 
Perhaps we could come to an agreement on 
that by next Tuesday if that is agreeable to 
a representative of each of the other parties. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is the final vote. 


Mr. Foulds: Does aggregate come under 
the mineral vote or under the land manage- 
ment vote? 


Mr. Bolan: That would come under policy 
as well. Aggregate would come under 
policy. 

Mr. Foulds: Let’s get it settled. Are we 
going to deal with everything in each vote 
under policy or are we going to deal with 
them under the votes? That is the thing we 
have to get settled now. " 


Mr. Bolan: You know yourself what hap- 
pens. By the time you reach the end of the 
session there is no time left to deal with 
these very important matters. 


Mr. Foulds: That is exactly the point I 
have been trying to make. 


Mr. Bolan: Aggregates is one of them. We 
know the ministry has changed the regula- 
tions with respect to aggregate and we want 
to ask some questions as to why that was 
done, because that comes under the heading 
of policy. 

Mr. Wildman: With respect, ‘Mr. Chair- 
man, surely most of the questions we would 
like to ask—whether we be from the Conser- 
vative, Liberal, or NDP caucuses—can be 
seen to come under policy in the main office. 
The problem I have experienced with these 
estimates in the past is that we tend to be- 
come bogged down in long discussions about 
—well, for want of another example, con- 
servation authorities—under policy. Then we 
never get to our other votes. 

All I am suggesting is that perhaps we 
should not deal with everything under pol- 
icy. We could talk about administration 
there briefly, or however long it takes us to 
complete it, and then deal with the policy 
questions on the various things—whether it 
be minerals, forestry, parks or whatever— 


under the particular votes where they are 
located. 

Mr. Eaton: Divide up the time ahead of 
time for each vote. 


Mr. Foulds: The reason I think that 
makes some sense is that it relieves some 
burden on the staff, so we would have 
people to deal with each of the topics rather 
than fighting with pillows under the general 
votes, 

I was going to suggest that if spokesmen 
for each of the parties could get together 
we could devise a timetable, say by next 
Tuesday night. We could hang loose for to- 
day and tomorow night and then could get 
together and work out some time allotments. 
Tf that is agreeable to the representatives of 
the Liberal and Conservative Parties, why 
don’t we do that? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, that is under vote 
2504, the first item, mineral management. 


Mr. Riddell: The only reason I didn’t 
want to delay the aggregate discussion too 
long was that I notice in my riding—per- 
haps you are experiencing the same thing— 
these engineering companies are sending let- 
ters out to the wayside pit operators. I know 
a lady who lost her husband a year or two 
ago came into my office over the weekend 
verv confused. She had these letters and she 
said: “What does this mean? Do I no longer 
operate my wavside pit without getting a 
licence? If I get a licence am I going to 
have to go through all this environmental 
assessment?” She was really upset over this 
whole thing. So I just wanted to know 
where we stand, I have to get an answer 
back to that lady. 


Mr. Foulds: I think in that specific case 
the staff will work on it with you, but that 
doesn’t preclude you from raising it publicly. 
I think that is an urgent matter as well. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I take it vou are going to 
set a time before the end of the time allotted 
for the estimates to deal with vote 2504, 
item 1? 

Mr. Chairman: If vou want to state a date 
now, like next Wednesday or whatever it 
may be, it is up to yourselves. If you want 
to skin one— 

Mr. Wildman: 
down. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s right. 


Mr. Foulds: I am sorry, I am not follow- 
ing what is happening. 


Then we will stand one 


Mr. Chairman: If we are not up to that 
one, we generally take them according to © 
rotation, 2501 to 2505. Suppose you are at 








2503; if you are not completed it would be 
all right to set a date like Wednesday or 
whenever you want to deal with this specifi- 
cally. That would be up to yourselves. 

Mr. Foulds: I thought we had sort of a 
tentative agreement among members of the 
committee that we would go today and 
tomorrow— 

Mr. Bolan: Go in our usual disorganized 
manner today and tomorrow. 

Mr. Foulds: But there would be a repre- 
sentative of each of the parties and we would 
have a timetable set out. 

Mr. W. Newman: I gather you are going 
to set up a subcommittee. Why would you 
not set it up and then meet tomorrow after- 
noon so you will know tomorrow night what 
we are going to be discussing next week? 

My. Foulds: That’s fine. 

Mr. W. Newman: We don’t mind missing 
jpart of the debate in the House tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr. Foulds: I think that can be arranged. 

Mr. Eaton: Jim will buy lunch for the 
committee and they can settle it over lunch. 

Mr, Chairman: Is that agreed? 

Mr. Foulds: Sure. 


Mr. Chairman: You can agree among your- 
‘selves. Name your own members. 


Mr. Foulds: Should we decide now the 
personnel for each of the parties? 


ae ee 
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Mr. Bolan: We will have a representative. 


Mr. Foulds: Let’s meet right after question 
period tomorrow afternoon. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not going to deal 
with everything that was mentioned in the 
Opening statements, because I am sure we 
will deal with some of those detailed things 
in the votes as we come to them, but there 
are a couple of others I wanted to mention. 
' Bob Nixon mentioned the concern about 
the role and mandate in the study that had 
been done on the role and mandate of the 
conservation authorities and their interface, 
if you will, with the municipalities which 
appoint members to and are part of the vari- 
dus conservation authorities. 

_ The present attitude of the ministry regard- 
ing the role and mandate of conservation 
authorities may be summarized in principle 
statements and role-and-mandate statements 
contained within the report of the working 
roup on the role and mandate of conserva- 
ion authorities, which was a presentation 
>repared by our ministry, 

_ In summary, the principle statements and 
he role-and-mandate statements are as fol- 
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lows: The principle statement is that the 
fundamental principles of local involvement, 
municipal-provincial partnership and water- 
shed jurisdiction embodied in the Conserva- 
tion Authorities Act are reaffirmed. The man- 
date statement: The mandate and powers 
provided by the Conservation Authorities Act 
shall be retained and consideration given to 
revisions to the legislation which will assist 
conservation authorities in meeting their 
responsibilities for the conservation, restora- 
tion, development and management of 
natural resources. 


10:40 a.m. 


The role statements: First, to develop and 
implement a program of water and related 
land management to prevent loss of life and 
minimize property damage from flooding and 
erosion in the area over which they have 
jurisdiction, consistent with social, economic 
and environmental considerations. 

Second, to encourage and participate in 
the co-ordination of water management pro- 
grams and, where specifically designated, 
co-ordinate the preparation of comprehen- 
sive water management plans in the areas 
over which they have jurisdiction. 

Third, to identify and conserve those 
natural resources of regional significance 
within the area over which they have juris- 
diction. 

Fourth, to manage the lands acquired for 
the purpose of achieving their objects to pro- 
duce ancillary resource and recreation bene- 
fits compatible with the purpose for which 
the lands were acquired and consistent with 
local and provincial demand and priorities. 

Fifth, to enter into agreements with the 
appropriate agencies to assume additional 
water, recreation or resource management 
responsibilities consistent with local and pro- 
vincial priorities. 

Those statements set out our position in 
the ministry on the mandate and role. It is 
our intention to move these statements and 
their accompanying narratives forward to the 
policy adoption process of the government 
and it is anticipated that these statements, 
in whole or in part or modified, will be the 
provincial policy in the first quarter of 1981. 
In conclusion, I point out that in every case 
the conservation authority has the majority 
of its membership appointed by the mu- 
nicipalities in which it operates and which 
pay the municipal share of its operation. 

In discussions that I have had in recent 
months with some municipalities had ex- 
pressed concern, I have emphasized that 
with the exception of the Grand River Con- 
servation Authority, which I guess is the 
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largest authority in the province in terms of 
the number of municipalities involved, they 
have the majority of membership. The 
province appoints three representatives in all 
but the Grand, and if a municipality is dis- 
satisfied with the operation of the authority, 
either because of doing things that it doesn’t 
want done or not doing things that it does 
want done, then the municipalities them- 
selves have the majority and can certainly 
affect the policy of the authority. I think it’s 
fair to say that in the last two or three years 
there has been a great awareness on the part 
of municipalities and in many cases I know 
of in my part of the province communication 
has improved and a number of the concerns 
have been resolved. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How many are appointed 
to the Grand River authority? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Ten, maybe. The Grand 
River authority is unusual. The first opera- 
tion in the province was the Grand River 
Commission and it existed for a number of 
years. Then the authorities were set up and 
there was a Grand River authority set up at 
the same time as the Grand River Commis- 
sion was still in existence. I believe they 
operated concurrently, if not co-operatively, 
for a period. One of the reasons I believe 
it has such a large number of members is 
because many, if not all, of those members 
of the commission were made members of 
the authority at the time the authority was 
set up and the municipalities along the 
Grand appointed members to the authority. 
I think that was the general history. I had 
better ask—how many were there in total? 


_ Dr. Reynolds: I am really not sure. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I just wondered how 
many were appointed. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think there are about 10. 
I know it is a very large number. 


Mr. Bolan: Do we have a chance now to 
ask a question based on the replies that you 
have made to the questions asked by Mr. 
Nixon? ; 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I would 
prefer if we could do it when getting into 
the votes. This is the big problem about 
what is policy from a general point of view 
and what is policy that should be discussed 
with the vote, because in the past you have 
had a problem with duplication. 


Mr. Bolan: I disagree with that. I am not 
talking about getting into a philosophical 
discussion about something. I am just talk- 
ing about a supplementary question or some- 
thing where you haven’t responded _ properly 


in my mind, or we would like further in- 
formation. That’s all, and that’s what I am 
trying to establish. I am sure Mr. Foulds 
will have some questions to ask of you, 
based on your reply to his statement of last 
night, and I want to know if we can take the 
opportunity now to ask questions of the 
minister. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I have no objection. It is 
your time. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
think we have any objection to that either. 
However, I think it would be useful if the 
minister could complete his reply to both 
and then move from there. : 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Okay, fine. 


Mr. Foulds: Is this the first half of the 
debate or the second half, when we have 
rebuttals to the rebuttal? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The member for Port 


Arthur last night was stating his desire to 


increase the Ontario industry manufacture 


of mining equipment and I may say that this | 
concern is also expressed by the government | 


and particularly by my colleague the Minis- 
ter of Industry and Tourism (Mr. Grossman) 


who is aggressively promoting such initia-— 


tives in co-operation with the federal. 
government. 
However, it’s a difficult area to wunder- 


stand. Statistics are not easy to get or some- 


times useful especially when vou try to) 


apply Canadian statistics just to Ontario, as 


has been done. The fact is, from what I 
have been able to dig up overnight and | 
from what I previously was aware of, the 


data that you provided almost certainly in- 
cluded all of the large open pit equipment 
used in the coal mines and the tar sands at 
British Columbia and Alberta. 


Mr. Wildman: The Ministry of Industry | 


and Tourism is interested in that as well. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The figures for the under- 


ground equipment used in Ontario are al- 
most certainly better, I am told, exceeding 
507. 


Mr. Foulds: 507 what? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The reason, I am told, is | 
that we have internationally competitive ag-_ 


gressive participants in this ‘business in 


Ontario, and I am referring to Jarvis Clark | 
of North Bay. I am sure members have 
noted their recent purchase of the British 
motor car offices and ‘warehousing facilities” 


in Etobicoke. 


An hon. member; They also have a new 


plant in Burlington. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I am equally sure you 
share my pleasure that this signals the ex- 
pansion of Ontario manufacturing of mining 
equipment, not only for use by Ontario 
mines but for export, notably to the USA. I 
would add to that I had the opportunity a 
_ couple of months ago to be in Sudbury at 

the opening of their new $24 million main- 
tenance shop when they indicated they ex- 

pect that once they have it functioning full 
_ force for their own operations, both in Port 

Colborne and elsewhere and Sudbury, to be 

accepting custom work from other mining 
-and heavy equipment operations in the 
north. Excuse me, that 507 is 50 per cent. 
_ As soon as I finish this I am going to— 

Mr. Foulds: I said 507 what? I sort of 

interrupted you. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As soon as I finish this, I 
will clean my glasses. 


| Mr. Foulds: Clean them now before you 
| make another mistake. 


~— Sa 


~~~ 





_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not reading what I 
“am saying at the moment. Now I have for- 
gotten what I was saying at the moment. 


10:50 a.m. 


' So Inco has announced its intention to 
' provide this as, in effect, the service industry 
for the north. This will mean more jobs in 
| Sudbury and the Sudbury area, no doubt the 
ones being done at present in southern On- 
tario or in other jurisdictions. 

I would like now to respond briefly to 





} 


Mr. Foulds’ opening statement last night in 
‘respect to the importance of forest industry 
“employment in Ontario, to the matter of the 
‘inadequate level of regeneration treatment, 
‘and to the matter of single-use areas. I am 
very much aware, as you are, of the sub- 
stantial contribution of the forest industry 
to the economic framework of the province 
_and to the north in particular. 

This contribution was recently increased 
_by way of the doubling of the Pluswood 
facility at Atikokan and by the announcement 
‘of the new waferboard facility at Englehart. 
I single out these two among a large num- 
ber of developments in that not only do they 
‘provide a significant number of new jobs, 
‘but they also allow for the utilization of 
previously unutilized species. At the same 
\time, they allow for the regeneration of areas 
previously not capable of treatment, due to 
the physical impediment of residual materials. 
_ On the matter of levels of regeneration 
accomplishment, I am concerned that had the 
member presented the committee with the 
data relating areas treated to areas requiring 
treatment instead of relating areas treated 








to gross areas cut, the assessments and the 
conclusions would have been vastly different. 
In fact, areas regenerated, as a percentage of 
those requiring treatment, are anything but 
a disgrace. 

Utilizing the annual report data, as a com- 
parison for the period to which you referred, 
the percentage treatment is 1975-76, 65.2 
per cent; 1976-77, 79 per cent; 1976-78, 
122.2 per cent; 1978-79, 103.2 per cent; and 
1979-80, 98 per cent. I don’t want to dwell 
on that point, other than to assure you I will 
respond in detail with supportive data and 
analysis through my answer to question 354, 
which was tabled in the Legislature last 
week. 

The third and final point I wish to make is 
to clear up a misconception that may have 
been left with members of the committee in 
respect to single-use areas. Every acre of 
timber production in the province is a 
multiple-use area available for hunting and 
fishing and production of other recreational 
and environmental benefits, in addition to 
the production of fibre. To ensure this, every 
mile of road built under the northern On- 
tario resources transportation program, the 
Department of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion program and the forestry management 
agreements program is open to public access. 
It is closed, of course, during certain fire 
emergencies and in some cases for safety 
reasons during hunting seasons if cutting is 
going on at the same time. With those two 
major exceptions, that is the situation. 

The next matter I would like to address 
is the recent letter to the editor which speaks 
to three serious forest management agree- 
ment flaws and recommends eight specific 
steps for action by the government or minis- 
try. You referred to this last night. The stated 
objective of the FMA program is to have 
the total area licensed to the nine large pulp 
and paper companies under FMAs by the 
year 1985. These companies currently hold 
86 per cent of the productive forest. This 86 
per cent is our target for 1985. To date we 
are at 22 per cent. It strikes me that the 
attainment of one quarter of the objective in 
less than one year from initiation, combined 
with the publicly stated objective by 1985, 
is an extremely satisfactory approach and 
accomplishment. 

The second flaw expressed is a point of 
error. Section 11 of the agreement requires 
that NSR—not satisfactorily regenerated— 
lands, be surveyed prior to the signing of the 
agreement and that the 20-year treatment 
plan be agreed to. That section, plus the 
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ground rules, very specifically deals with 
this matter. 

On the third matter, those areas not yet 
under FMAs will not be ignored, but will 
continue to be addressed by the crown until 
such time as they can be converted to FMA 
coverage. Eight specific steps are proposed. 
The first is the making of a commitment to 
sustained yield. In fact, we have already 
done better than that. We have a production 
target in place. I might add that Ontario is 
the only jurisdiction in Canada to have made 
such a commitment and to have such a com- 
mitment in place. Additionally, the Crown 
Timber Act amendment of 1979 ensures that 
five-year analyses of every FMA are prepared 
and tabled in the Legislative Assembly. 

Secondly, emphasis must be placed on the 
unit forester, and we agree one million acres 
is too large an area for effective management 
by a single forester. For intensive manage- 
ment we believe about one forester per 
100,000 acres is desirable. However, let us 
agree, not all these people need be in the 
employment of the ministry. There is con- 
siderable room for and need for a strong 
consulting community and a well-developed 
forest-industry forestry department. By virtue 
of the FMAs, companies are already attract- 
ing some very competent forestry expertise, 
both from our staff and from outside the 
province. We view this as a very positive 
development in terms of technology transfer. 

In regard to the question of developing 
proper nursery stock and collecting quality 
seed—this is similar to what you were saying 
last night—in the development of our tree 
improvement program, all the seed for the 
artificial regeneration of our major species 
will come from selected seed sources by 
1990. Miss Marie Rauter, our forest gene- 
ticist, has been doing an outstanding job for 
the ministry in the tree improvement field. 
Within three months she will have prepared 
an outline of the critical path for the imple- 
mentation of that program. Currently, all our 
regions are establishing seed collection areas 
and seed production areas, as well as select- 
ing plus trees for seed orchards. 

On the nursery side, a major proportion of 
our capital spending is directed towards im- 
proving our capacity to grow quality stock. 
You said Ontario needed to bring planting 
methods into the twentieth century and we 
agree. I trust you will acknowledge our 
efforts in putting on the first exhibition of 
silvicultural equipment in the world at 
Thunder Bay last June. In fact, I think you 
mentioned it. You will recall the wide 
acclaim it evoked in the province. 


As well, this ministry has developed the 
world’s most advanced prototype mechanical 
planter and turned it over to the private 
sector for development. We also have a 
northern firm involved in the development 
of a mechanical cone harvester and we are 
seriously dedicated to continuing research 
and development work in the total area of 
silvicultural mechanization. In fact you can 
see some of that going on in a number of 
northern centres, as I have. 

Reforestation must be focused on _ the 
more productive sites, we agree. However, 
location is an extremely important variable 
in addition to site paths in terms of our pro- 
duction policy and its implementation sche- 
dules and procedures. 

Private land forestry should be encour- 
aged. That is agreed. Our chief forester, Ken 
Armson, has been given responsibility for 
overseeing a major review of the private land 
forestry policies and programs in Ontario. 
Out of this exercise, it is our intention and 
commitment to produce a green paper on 
private land forestry in the spring of 1982. 


11 a.m. 


We agree that a permanent system of 
forest access roads should be developed. 
This is the key thrust of the current DREE 
program in the north and is also a major 
objective of the FMA program. He suggested 
that a provincial forest authority should be 
established to properly hharvest and regener- 
late. In fact, these actions are already 
reasonably developed, although not in the 
form of an authority, on the crown manage- 
ment units. The one formal authority exist- 
ing at this point is the Algonquin Forestry 
Authority. We are very carefully end delib- 
erately watching and assessing that type of 
structure. 

In summary, I would like to say with the 
exception of the misconception regarding the 
FMA process and content we are in very 
significant agreement with the concerns and — 
recommendations expressed to the Toronto 
Star editor by the member for Port Arthur. 

The member for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
(Mr. Nixon) stated that it appears to he this 
government's objective to maximize profits by 
exporting metals to Europe for refining and 
then bringing the product back here for sale. 
This was in connection with section 113 of 
the Mining Act exemptions. I put it another 
way. My government recognizes that job 
generation and job security are more surely 
achieved when industry has a firm market. 
The fact is Ontario can use today only a 
small fraction, probably less than 10 per 
cent, of the metals we produce. By refining 
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in Europe, our production is assured of 


markets in the European Common Market 


which would almost certainly be lost to 
Ontario producers if refining was mandated 
here. Since the jobs lost in consequence 
would represent 10 times any possible gain, 
we have concluded that action against these 
market forces would be most unwise for 


both Ontario workers and Ontario profit at 


_ tionist. 


the present time. 


Mr. Foulds: Is the European Economic 
Community as protectionist then as Gaitskell 
argued in 1962? Is that what you are telling 
us? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The EEC is still protec- 





How protectionist it is in every 


_ commodity, I could not say. 


__ Mr. Foulds: But you are telling us that it 
is extremely protectionist in terms of refined 
minerals. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I am telling you that is 
what I understand in a number of minerals. 
There may be some where it is not because 
ait is not getting the supply, but I think in 
most cases that is true. Let me reiterate the 
principles by which the government of On- 
tario manages the development of our min- 
,eral resources, and I said this once before 
in a statement in the House. 

The passage of a law does not automati- 
|cally make economic sense out of economic 
nonsense. It makes sense to produce only 
what one can sell and it takes a long time 
to develop a market, but only a short time 
to destroy it. In this connection, we should 
not delude ourselves into believing that the 
industrial nations of the world would beat a 
‘path to our door for either our metal ores 
‘or our metals. Things have changed. We no 
longer enjoy the degree of market dominance 
(or the relatively low costs we did in the past. 
If we are going to compete internationally, 
‘only development and production of better 
products at lower prices will result in in- 
jereased sales and more jobs. This is the 
challenge for management and labour to face 
jtogether in the 1980s. 
| Another most important reason which 
‘makes it economically impossible to produce 
all of Ontario’s ores and finished metal to 
finished end products in Canada is the com- 
bination of transportation costs and market 
actors. This requires that many end prod- 
ucts have to be produced at or near con- 
Sumption centres; for example, the use of 
zinc in the galvanized steel industry. 

_ Finally, this government—again I say it— 
is committed to a market economy. It is a 
philosophy which is serving us well and I 
















i 


see no reason to consider abandoning this 
approach in the present circumstances. 


Mr. Wildman: It really helped us out in 
Atikokan. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Those who counsel other- 
wise are hiding their heads in the sand. 


Mr. Foulds: I am sure the Premier would 
not agree that the market is really helping 
us out in our oil supply. The minister’s state- 
ment is not a statement of government pol- 
icy. It is a statement of corporate re- 
sponsibility. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There is one other mat- 
ter, but I could leave that as it has to do 
with the fire management program study 
group. No doubt that will come up again in 
vote 2502, item 2. I might suggest when 
we get to that we take items 2, 3 and 4 
together because they are all interrelated. 

There are two other items, one of which 
leads directly into vote 2501, but there was 
a reference made to the Ontario iron ore 
industry and I will have a brief comment on 
that. The iron ore industry is now a global 
industry with no tariffs or quotas to speak 
of. The situation currently is one of glut. 
You may have noticed that the Iron Ore 
Company of Canada has been cutting back 
just recently. The iron ore business has be- 
come more fiercely competitive than ever 
before. Australia and Brazil are on stream 
with huge new developments of high grade 
ore. Some of these require no beneficiation; 
that is no processing or pelletizing. 

Canada has everything to lose and noth- 
ing to gain by erecting artificial trade bar- 
riers. Our principal export markets now and 
in the foreseeable future are primarily in 
the United States and, secondarily, in the 
other major free industrialized nations. Only 
by expanding trade in these markets can 
Ontario and Canada hope to realize maxi- 
mum benefits from the development of our 
mineral resources. Our mineral resources are 
always available to domestic users. Attempts 
to control raw material supplies and to direct 
them against market signals cannot create 
markets, only lose them. 

Neither this government nor any govern- 
ment can protect the mining industry, the 
mineral processing industry or any other in- 
dustry against the marketplace in the long 
run, nor can it protect a particular mining 
enterprise in the short run against the fact 
that its ore reserves have been exhausted. 

There is no question that iron ore and 
steel sales to and purchases from the USA 
contribute in an important way to the prof- 
itability of Ontario operators and employees 
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in their undertakings. It is nonsense to im- 
ply that the Ontario steel industry is plan- 
ning to kill off the Ontario iron ore industry. 
If there is any plan, it is to continue to 
build a growing, healthy, profitable steel 
industry for the benefit of all Ontario and 
Canadian residents. 

I think I dealt with all the closings and 
described in the Legislature the problems 
related to those closings. They were due to 
the exhaustion of iron reserves in some cases, 
to the difficult metallurgy of certain ores in 
other cases and to the present oversupply of 
iron ore. All of these in various combinations 
are deterrents to replacing mined-out oper- 
ations at the present time. 

A key point to remember is that Ontario’s 
iron ore and steel producers operate and sell 
in a climate of worldwide competition. It is 
folly to force Ontario companies to use 
higher costs and uneconomic raw materials. 
A healthy steel industry will grow much 
rapidly than a weak steel industry, create 
more stable jobs and reach sooner the posi- 
tion where it can justify new iron ore devel- 
opment in Ontario. 

Another allegation has been that captive 
iron ore mines, that is, iron ore mines owned 
and operated by steelmakers, are in some 
way undesirable. The fact is that the great 
size of modem steel company operations 
means that an assured supply is essential and 
requires long-term forward planning. This 
includes commitment years ahead to pur- 
chasing iron ore. 


11:10 a.m. 


No major steel company would risk secur- 
ing all its iron ore supplies through short- 
term spot purchases, nor would it risk 
securing all its iron ore requirements from 
a single iron ore project which could be 
shut down for various causes. On the other 
hand, no one would develop a 100 million 
ton iron ore deposit costing many hundreds 
of millions of dollars unless a market is 
ensured. Thus the only sensible method to 
develop an assured supply of iron ore is by 
participation in captive mines. 

Finally, I want to deal with the possibility 
of foreign reprisals. Canada exports to the 
USA four to five times the amount of iron 
ore pellets it imports from the USA. Canada 
exports, mostly from Ontario, as much or 
more finished steel to the USA as the USA 
exports in total around the world. Under 
the present circumstances in the USA, in 
which at least 80,000 employees have been 
laid off so far in the primary steel industry, 
political action is under way there to limit 


steel imports. There are also talks in the 
same vein in Europe. 

Mr. Foulds: They say, “Well, why are we 
losing so many jobs in Canada?” 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Any government plans in 
Canada for the disruption of the normal 
flow of iron ore and steel between Canada 
and the USA would certainly receive con- 
siderable public attention and publicity. Any 
government action in Canada could invite 
countering reaction which could have nega- 
tive long-term effects on the iron and steel 
industry in Canada and especially in Ontario. 

From 1970 to 1977, when worldwide 
growth of crude steel production was 13.4 
per cent, or 1.8 per cent per year, employ- 
ment in the steel industry grew in Canada 
by almost seven per cent, while it declined 
in the USA by 15 per cent. Other than the 
large high grade deposits of Labrador- 
Quebec ore, there are very few Canadian 


ore deposits that are economically attractive 


at this time, that is, of sufficient size and 
grade to warrant new development. Remote 
locations of Canadian deposits, such as Lake 


St. Joseph, make greenfield development 


comparatively expensive. 

In Ontario, our low grade iron ore output 
is having a tough time, but the Ontario steel 
industry is still in outstanding shape. Never- 
theless, the Canadian steel industry is opti- 
mistic. In 1979, Stelco, Dofasco and Algoma 
Steel invested a total of C$343 million in 
expansion and modernization. They expect 
to spend C$577 million for the same pur- 
poses during 1980. Lake Ontario Steel Com- 
pany in Whitby plans to double its steel 
capacity in 1980 and Burlington Steel plans 
to spend C$4 million to upgrade its bar mill 
facilities. Further development of Ontario 
iron ore mines will realistically have to await 
the next upturn of North American demand. 

Finally, leading into vote 2501, there was 
one error in the remarks I gave on Thursday 
night relating to affirmative action. That was 
on page 29 and was headed affirmative ac- 
tion. Unfortunately, by an error, the figures 
quoted there are the 1979 figures in some 
cases, rather than the 1980. I have a cor- 
rected page which we will give to each 
member. 

Who has them? Oh Elizabeth, bless your 
heart. Could you give them to one of the 
clerks and I will just read it. 

“As most of you are aware, the ministry 
has traditionally been male oriented. How- 
ever, with strong encouragement from the 
top, our affirmative action program is be- 
ginning to show positive results. For example, 
the representation of women on_ staff in- 
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creased from 21.9 per cent in 1979 to 22.4 
per cent in 1980. The number of females 


among the resource management profes- 











sionals continued to increase from 35 in 
1978-79 to 87 in 1979-80. The number of 
female resource management technicians 
modestly increased from 44 in 1978-79 to 
48 in 1979-80. Since resource management 
professionals and technicians make up more 
than half the total positions in the ministry, 
we have particularly aimed at improvements 
in these categories. 

“A total of 144 breakthroughs were identi- 
fied during 1979-80. Two-thirds of these were 


_ positions filled by unclassified staff. High- 
| lights from women in permanent positions 


included non-game program co-ordinator, 


hatchery ranger and crew boss. Unclassified 


staff occupied positions such as engineering 
technologist, fire crew leader, junior Jand- 
scape technician, junior pit quarry inspector, 
park warden, land survey crew and _ parks 
operation technician. 
<<“ ° . ° 
We continue our efforts to raise and diver- 


sify the occupational distribution of women 


employees in the ministry and to ensure 
equal opportunity for them.” 


Mr. Foulds: You haven’t laid to rest the 


‘rumour that Margaret Birch or Margaret 
Scrivener is going to get your job. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, I haven’t taken down 


any of my pictures. 


Mr. Bolan: Mr. Chairman, I have one or 


_two questions which arises from the minis- 
_ters reply. First of all, I would like to know 


the status of the coroner's inquest with 
respect to the Nakina fire. It has been some 


‘time now since the Supreme Court handed 


_|down its ruling on an application which was 


made to it. Do you know when the coroner’s 


jinquest will resume, and could you bring us 
| up to date on that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I understand there was a 
‘meeting of the coroner, the crown attorney 
and counsel for the ministry, but I am not 
faware of what other counsel may have 
lattended. That would be a week or two ago 
and the coroner announced the inquest would 
resume on November 12. 


Mr. Bolan: November 12 of this year, I 





| 
presume. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, 1980. 


Mr. Bolan: The other question I have 
arises out of remarks made by Mr. Foulds 
yesterday and your reply today about the 
Jarvis Clark plant in North Bay, I think the 
Jarvis Clark plant has to be considered as 
the flagship of secondary industrial growth 
in northeastern Ontario. It is related directly 





| 
| 
| 


to the resource industry, if we are serious 
about developing industry in the north. We 
keep harping constantly on the need - to 
develop a secondary industry which is related 
to the primary resource industry. Jarvis Clark 
started from a little hole in the wall some 
20 years ago and has blossomed into one of 
the success stories of the past two decades. 


11:20 a.m. 


We read with much alarm now that Jarvis 
Clark is building another plant in Burlington. 
The reason for this, which was questioned 
by the member for Nickel Belt (Mr. Laugh- 
ren) yesterday, is because of the lack of trade 
skills of technicians to run this kind of opera- 
tion. That is sad considering the fact that 
in North Bay you have a community college 
called Canadore College, which should be 
able to train the people who would be 
required for that kind of operation. 

Another reason, of course, is the high 
freight rates, which is something we have 
discussed. Again, it makes) economic sense 
to build in Burlington, there is no question 
about that at all, but this is where the under- 
lying philosophy of the government comes 
in. If you are serious about industrial devel- 
opment of secondary industries in northern 
Ontario, you should be doing something 
about freight rates. You should also be doing 
something to improve the teaching of certain 
types of trades or insist they are taught in 
the community colleges. I would like to know 
what role you have played in this respect, 
whether any attempts were made either by 
this ministry or the government to try to 
placate Jarvis Clark, to try to point out to 
them that something can be done to remedy 
the existing problem. There are problems: 
there is no question about that. I would like 
to know what your views are on that and 
particularly what your ministry has done 
about it. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I have on 
record in a number of places in the proy- 
ince, particularly in the north—as I men- 
tioned at the time, I was delighted to see 
what Inco was doing in terms of secondary 
industry in the north as part of the primary 
industry and as secondary industry that 
would serve other parts of the north and 
some of the south. 

As a member of the cabinet committee on 
resource development I have, of course, sup- 
ported both the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism and the Treasurer (Mr. F. S. Miller), 
who is not a member of that committee but 
who is equally interested, in a variety of 
programs and approaches to the firm. As a 
matter of fact, without naming them, some 
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large mining operations may be looking at 
spinoffs, subsidiaries or that sort of thing to 
provide the kind of market and facilities to 
produce in Canada more of the equipment 
used in Canadian mines. In fact, some of 
them—as I am sure you are aware, Mike— 
have done some designing for special pur- 
pose equipment which they have had manu- 
factured elsewhere and which is found to 
have more than local application. 

In the operation of the government, the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism is primarily 
charged with encouraging the development 
of industry for replacing imports and gen- 
erating exports. As far as we are concerned 
in the Ministry of Natural Resources, we 
give every support and some suggestions to 
that ministry in its program. 

Mr. Bolan: What suggestions were made 
in this instance? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The conference and dis- 
play that took place in Sudbury not too long 
ago, looking for people who could make 
machines for use in the mining industry, and 
the forestry exhibit that took place are a 
couple of examples in recent months. 

I won't stray into the industry and tourism 
field except to say there has been great suc- 
cess over the years in a variety of import 
replacement programs. When Bob Macaulay 
was the minister of what was then the De- 
partment of Trade and Development, the 
manufacturers opportunity shows, as they 
called them, generated a lot of business for 
Canadian suppliers. You put consumers all 
in one room with examples of the things 
they were importing and you brought a lot 
of manufacturers in to see them and see what 
they could make. I subscribe to that theory 
and I am delighted to see we're doing more 
OP iat: 

That is a little broader kind of approach 
than that of specialized equipment as_ is 
happening today in the mining industry 
underground. There are new kinds of mach- 
ines being developed and new processes 
being developed. They are not widespread 
yet but they require new machines or adap- 
tions of existing machines. There is an op- 
portunity there for people in the industry in 
consortia or in whatever form not only to 
serve their own operations more efficiently 
but to develop new industry, 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I have four 
quick points I would like to make. I would 
like to follow up on the comments of the 
previous speaker with regard to the mining 
machinery equipment idea. 

I refuse to accept the arguments put for- 
ward for locating in southern Ontario. A lot 


of it has to do with the perception of top 
executives who feel they need all the ameni- 
ties for their families that are available in 
southern Ontario. They are unwilling to 
locate in northern Ontario because they view 
it, wrongly, as somehow culturally and soci- 
ally deprived. I think those executives have 
undue influence because of personal preju- 
dices with regard to location. 

Secondly, the freight rate argument is the 
bogey that has been raised time and time 
again by the private sector and by this goy- 
ernment. In fact, the study the government 
did some four or five years ago into freight 
rate costs and their effects on northern On- 
tario indicated that the total additional costs 
would be far less than one per cent. This 
demonstrates a lack of commitment on the 
part of this government to improving rail 
corridors and public transportation between 
a relatively close northern Ontario location 
like North Bay and southern Ontario. 

Even if for freight rate reasons North Bay 
did not make sense, surely some thought 
should have been given by the government 
and some muscle should have been used to 
locate in Sault Ste. Marie, for example, where 
steel mills are available and there is access 
to the Great Lakes waterway system which 
gives access to all the US midwest markets. 
I can see the previous speaker’s predilection 
for North Bay and I sympathize with that, 
but at least there should have been some 
emphasis given to an alternative location, 
possibly in the Sault. 

The next point I want to make very 
quickly—and I am sure we will get into the 


argument in more detail when we get to the 


forestry vote—is the business of using the 
statistics to show how well you are doing in 
comparison to the areas that require treat- 
ment. I want to make it very clear in this 
section of Hansard that what that means 
is that you are writing off a third of the 
areas that have been cut over and you are 
hoping a third will regenerate naturally. 
What you are doing is artificially defining 
your terms to say that one third of the areas 
you have cut are all that require man- 
assisted reforestation. I do not think that is 
a fair use of statistics. 


11:30 a.m. 


I would like to point out, regarding the 


comment you made about stock and seeding | 
and that you hope to have all that in place | 
by 1990, that is five years after you will have | 


covered 86 per cent of the province with 
your forest management agreements and five 
years after the stock will be needed. 














My last comment is about the iron ore 
‘stock. I find some of the comments made 
were just bogeymen and red herrings. Also 
I find the arguments put forward strangely 
‘at variance with government policy as enun- 
ciated by the Premier (Mr. Davis) when it 
comes to the market forces abroad in the 
world as they affect the price of oil and 
that effect on Ontario’s economy. If you are 
going to accept the corporate arguments 
about the market forces with regard to iron 
ore, then maybe the Premier and the Minis- 
ter of Natural Resources should get together 
on what the province’s stand is with regard 
'to market forces and oil and iits effect on this 
province. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I read this morning that 
ithe feds have finally come out for a blended 
price, if you are talking about external and 
internal market forces in oil. 

(Mr, Foulds: That is what you were talking 
to and there seemed to me to be a contradic- 
ion there. 

Mr. Wildman: Leitch is the one who was 
alking about market forces in the oi! busi- 
ess. 
| Hon. Mr. Auld: We really do not have any 
il to export that I am aware of. 











Mr. Foulds: No, but it suits your purpose 
or domestic and internal political reasons 
to make the arguments against the so-called 
market forces. I believe the market forces 
n the oil industry are as artificial as the 
market forces in the iron ore industry. You 
only have to cite the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries cartel to indicate 
how false the market force argument is on 
che international world scene as iit affects oil. 
The same thing happened in @ minor way in 
iranium. I submit the same thing happens 
iron ore. 

Leaving ail that aside, your arguments are 
food arguments from a corporation point of 
view but they are not good arguments from 
h government that has to consider not merely 
broft and shareholder results but has to 
he concerned with the social and economic 
ost to the public purse. The social and 
economic prices you are paying from the 
sublic purse are too high. What you are 
tccepting with those arguments is that cor- 
orate decisions will be miade in corporate 
soardrooms outside this province that ad- 
versely affect the people of this province 
pe that you will continue to accept, with- 
ut argument and without influence, the 
»oom-and-bust syndrome of northern Onta- 
tio one-industry towns. I for one reject that. 


Mr. Bolan: Are we going on the votes? 
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Mr. W. Newman: Before you go on to 
the votes, I have something that I don’t know 
whether it comes under a vote or from the 
minister’s brief opening remarks, which I do 
not have with me. On one of the pages you 
talked briefly about loosening up the 66-foot 
rights of way that are around various lakes 
in Ontaric. I believe you touched on that 
in your statement. Does that come under 
policy or will that come under one of the 
votes? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I suppose it comes under 
land management, which is vote 2502. 


Mr. W. Newman: It has been a sore spot 
with me for many years that hundreds of 
thousands of cottages in Ontario are prob- 
ably built on either crown land or municipal 
land around lakes. The policy, as you say, 
has loosened up. 

I took the trouble this morning to make 
a phone call to a municipality in the Mus- 
koka area. They are asking 10 cents a square 
foot for the land there that everybody has 
built on. It costs about $3,000 in legal fees. 
It is those damn lawyers again. I am won- 
dering what the ministry’s policy is if it is 
crown land or municipally owned land. 
What sort of controls are on it? How are 
they being loosened up? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I said before and I 
should repeat, this does not apply to every 
Jake in the province because some have the 
regulation and the others do not. The reser- 
vation was originally made so that people 
who were travelling by canoe, as most people 
did were able to get ashore. That no longer 
applies. In all organized territory that crown 
reserve was turned over to a municipality, 
similar to road allowances, and they have 
been so notified. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: That has taken place? 
Pardon me for interjecting, but what would 
the mechanism be for that transfer to the 
municipality from the crown? 


Hon Mr. Auld: Originally? 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: No, laterally 


Hon Mr. Auld: There has not been any 
laterally. My understanding is that when 
territory was organized and surveyed, any 
crown reservations of the 66-foot allowance 
around a lake which had been established 
so that the settlers could get in by canoe, 
land and travel around the edge of the 
lake—it was the first roadway I guess—when 
those areas became organized municipalities 
that reservation was turned over to the 
municipality along with the road allowances. 
In those areas which are still unorganized 
territory, the crown still has them. They are 
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public lands but they are crown lands in 
unorganized territories and municipal lands 
in organized territories. But there are not 
those reservations around every lake, for 
some reason or other. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Bill, would you excuse 
me for a moment? I do not want to impinge 
on your time, but this is on the same thing. 
I have an interest in this too, because in my 
part of the country the grants from the 
crown in many cases went to the water's 
edge so there was not any 66-foot road 
allowance reservation. But in some areas 
there is. I think that has come in subsequent 
to the original igrants from the crown. 


I gather that those lands are still owned 
by the crown. I run into this in parts of my 
riding as well. I probably misunderstood 
you, but from what you said I gather they 
were turned over to the municipalities. I 
think the way you explained it is that when 
the road system was given to municipalities 
this is a part of the road system and juris- 
diction and ownership vest in the organized 
municipalities. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That is my understanding. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Subsequent to that, 
though, where some of the cottages have 
reserved the 66-foot allowance, what is your 
policy now in regard to that? I am just fol- 
lowing up Mr. Newman’s question. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The press release that 
went out, and the announcement to munici- 
palities, said that as far as the ministry was 
concerned those crown allowances would 
be sold to the abutting owner providing that 
owner paid the cost of the survey and the 
normal cost of transfer How much was that? 


Mr. Clarke: I think it was about $200. 


Mr. J. A Taylor: I gather that is the new 
policy 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We not only have not 
sold ourselves for years, but we have op- 
posed it because we would be consulted if 
the municipalities proposed to make a sale. 
We no longer oppose it unless we require 
it for some public purpose, for example, if 
it is adjacent to a park or something like 
that or partially in front of a park. 


11:40 a.m. 


Mr. Wildman: Considering the road Sys- 
tem in some parts of the north, I can under- 
stand why you did not want to let go of this 
allowance around a lake. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We did not set any fee 


for land that a municipality could or should 
sell at because it is municipally owned. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: I understand that. That 
is their jurisdiction. I appreciate the proce- 
dure municipally in closing a road allowance 
and the conveyance of it. 


‘Hon. Mr. Auld: This is specifically what I 
said. Where private land is fronted by a 
shoreline road allowance or shoreline re- 
serve, we will now generally support pro- 
posals to sell these 66-foot strips to adjoining 
landowners provided, of course, that such 
sales are not in conflict with other govern- 
ment or municipal policies. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Perhaps I could make 
an observation. We seem to have spent the 
early part of our history getting land out of 
crown ownership and into the private sector. 
For the last number of years we have been 
reversing that procedure—for the last 25 
years especially—through various agencies, 
such as conservation authorities, and getting 
land back into public ownership from pri- 
vate ownership. I am not criticizing that or 
saying some of that process should not have 
taken place. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We are still alienating 
some land in the north for cottage lots and 
stuff like that. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: At times I get the 
impression there is a complete resistance to 
transferring anything out of the ownership 
of the crown to private individuals. I was 
thinking of your policy—I gather it is a 
policy—in regard to leasing arrangements for 
water lots where you have a dock as opposed 
to acquiring title to a piece of land where 
your dock is. Is there any hope of extending 
that policy to include docking facilities? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: At the present time and 
for some years—I could not tell you how 
many—water lots have not been sold to 
private individuals. Some have been sold to 
industries for a number of reasons, public 
liability being one of them, for putting up 
docks or pipes out to collect oil from 
tankers, cement conveyors and things of that 
nature. At the present time you can get a 
letter of permission, which will cost you 
nothing. 

It was one of the first things I did when I 
learned a little more about who owned what 
land. I got one myself, as Minister of Na- 
tural Resources, for a dock in front of my — 
house. I got a letter of permission from the 
district manager which permits me to occupy — 
that piece of crown land for a dock, The 
restriction is that one cannot live in it. It — 
can be a dock or boathouse but it cannot be © 
a residence. You can get a licence of occu- » 
pation, which is a little more - paperwork. 


_ What that does is really give you authority 
_to stop somebody camping on your dock 
_which you would not otherwise have if you 
built on crown land. 

, We are looking at the policy regarding 
_ docks which these days are docks of a rea- 
sonable size and not used commercially but 
-as a reasonable appurtenance to a cottage. 
There may be some policy alteration in con- 
nection with that sort of thing. At the 
moment there is provision, and I have never 
heard of anybody being turned down. But if 
you want to build a dock you should get a 
| letter of permission. What we require, speak- 
| ing in a general way, is the agreement of the 
neighbours on either side that you are not 
building something that is going to interfere 
with their passage to and from the water or 
building a 10-storey wall. 








ee 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: I understand that. It was 
_a question, I suppose, of the attitude or 
,posture of the government and having that 
reflected in the district offices. I went into 
it in terms of lakeshore protection work as 
well, where technically the work may not be 
‘on the land owner’s property. It may be 
partly on crown land in terms of the beach 
protection. With periods of high water we 
have had washouts. If your deed says to the 
jwater’s edge, you have lost some land _ be- 
lets you have a fluctuating property line. 
[e protect further erosion in periods of high 
water, we put in the government shoreline 
Pietection legislation. You end up now on 
land you may not own because of the erosion 
problem as the water’s edge has changed. 
There is another aspect of this in the 
subsequent assessment as a land improve- 
ment of that particular work and the reflec- 
jtion of that on your real property assessment 
and on the taxation that attaches. There are 
elements of this that have posed some prob- 
lems. I was just wondering if your offices 
were going to be more generous in viewing 
situations where there is a request for a 
quit claim deed from the crown or a straight 
transfer of deed from the crown in these 
anomalous situations. } 
_ Hon. Mr. Auld: We are trying to deregu- 
late in that sense. On the other hand, it 
hasn't solved the problem of trying to show 
80 years of adverse possession, for instance, 
which is one of the common land problems 
{ hear about. We think this will regularize 
' lot of situations because there are an awful 
ot of people who perhaps when _ they 
1cquired the property from somebody there 
was a cottage on some part of it. They de- 
sided to rebuild it or move it and then per- 
aps the water level had gone down or some- 
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thing like that and they found they were 
encroaching on what turned out to their 
surprise to be crown land. 

We are looking at a number of things. 
Tony Clarke, who is the chap in charge, has 
a number of things which we would like to 
simplify if we can overcome some of the 
problems one has in dealing with public 
property and its value. 

Mr, J. A. Taylor: Do I get the message 
that you are being more flexible? That is 
what I am really asking because there was 
a sort of traditional stock answer that you 
could not do it. You ended up with a letter 
or an application for a licence of occupation 
for a particular parcel of land as opposed to 
acquiring ownership of it. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Is it fair to say we have 
more yeses than if we now say no and take 
two pages to say that? 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: You haven’t answered 
my question. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: What I am trying to say 
is I am trying to answer your question and 
say we have loosened up. We have changed 
the policy as far as that 66-foot shore allow- 
ance exists, Where it exists and is still in 
the crown, we have stopped opposing, when 
asked, the sale by the municipality of that 
same allowance when it is in municipal 
hands, We are looking at the situation which 
exists as far as docks in front of privately 
owned residences are concerned and we are 
looking at some other things, but the other 
things are further down the road. 

11:50 a.m. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: So there is no change in 
anything other than the policy on the 66-foot 
allowance. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: At the moment there is no 
change in anything. 

Mr. Riddell: Is that measured from the 
high water mark? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Mostly the high water 
mark. There are some deeds that go to the 
low water mark. I happen to know that be- 
cause there is a dispute going on in my own 
riding. There are some real problems as to 
where the high or low water mark is when 
you have the land and a marsh which is not 
water nor is it technically land at that point. 
The big trick is to try to find out where the 
marsh ends and the water begins. 

Mr. Riddell: Are you aware of that per- 
petual argument in Grand Bend? 

Hon, Mr. Auld: I was aware of one per- 
petual argument in Grand Bend. 

Mr. Riddell: It seems to crop up 
periodically. The owners there feel they own 
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right up to the water's edge and have put 
up a fence. Is it the municipality that owns 
that 66-foot allowance? That is on Lake 
Huron. Is that crown land? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There are some crown 
beaches in Georgian Bay, 

Dr. Reynolds: Is that right at the harbour 
mouth? 


Mr. Riddell: Pretty close to it. I think it 
used to be Monetta Menards. I don’t know 
what they call it now. 


Dr. Reynolds: This is to the south of the 
river mouth. It is small comfort, but that 
dispute was going on when I was district 
forester at Aylmer in the 1950s. 


Mr. Riddell: Has that ever been settled? 


Dr. Reynolds: No, it really hasn’t, at least 
not to their satisfaction. It has been settled 
to our satisfaction, but not to theirs. There 
has been a great deal of erosion there at 
high water times. Those are all beach dunes. 
Over the years photographs have been pro- 
duced to show where the area was in historic 
times, but it is a very difficult problem for 
anyone in a situation like that where there is 
a public beach in front of a resort hotel or a 
summer cottage. They simply don’t want to 
wake up in the morning and find people 
barbecuing on what they thought was their 
front lawn. There are all sorts of uses of 
land in such areas. The line is established 
as far as we are concerned, but it is not in 
terms of the owners. They simply don’t 
accept it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This probably isn’t the 
time to ask it, but I just have a question. 
What happens if there is a 66-foot road 
allowance on the beach at the water’s edge 
and there is erosionP Does that just erode 
part of the 66 feet or does that move the 66 
feet away from the water’s edge? 


Mr. Clarke: You keep putting me on the 
spot. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Leave it, but see if you 
can find that out. I have never asked that 
question before. I was just going to ask it 
before somebody else did. 

Myr. J. A. Taylor: Maybe it is like God’s 
little acre—moving the thing around. 

Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, can I 
come back to my point here? I am not ad- 
verse to what you have done by passing on 
to the municipalities the 66-foot road allow- 
ance, right of way or whatever it might be 
and wherever it may be. It is on many lakes, 
but not on all lakes. I guess my concern is 
as an individual cottage owner, and I know 
there are thousands and thousands of people 
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in the same position who have built cottages 
on that 66-foot allowance. Many people built 
50 or 60 years ago and did not even know 
they were building on it. 

You have said to the municipalities that it 
is theirs. My concern is that the municipali- 
ties are now saying, “Okay, fine, but we have 
to pass a bylaw and there are seven or eight 
steps we must go through in order to acquire 
that land.” The municipalities are now seeing 
this as a source of revenue and saying that 
one must pay so much per square foot for 
that land in front of one’s cottage whether 
one has 100 feet or whether one has 1,000 
feet. 

I talked to one municipal official this 
morning and he said it will probably cost 
the average cottage owner in the neighbor- 
hood of $4,000 to $5,000 per lot. That’s one 
heck of a lot of money for the average 
working person who has a small cottage on 
a lot. I am worrying about the system being 
abused by the municipalities in the province 
now that they have those rights. Another 
concern—and I don’t know whether it will 
necessarily affect you because you are out of 
it—is whether you are thinking of any sort of 
controls, 

Another concern is that in many areas, 
and I will use Muskoka as an example, be- 
cause I am a bit familiar with the Muskoka 
area, the average cottage owner pays a tax 
or an assessment on his property based on 
his foot frontage on the lake. There could 
be a horrendous number of court cases be- 
fore the assessment courts on that because 
he doesn’t really have frontage on the lake. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: He has frontage on the 
lake but it may be separated. 


Mr. W. Newman: By municipally owned 
land. Therefore, should he be paying taxes 
on that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think you have a soli- 
citor on your left who would love to advise 
you and take your case. 


Mr. Bolan: The meter is running. 


Mr. W. Newman: I am worried about the 
municipalities taking advantage of this situ- 
ation and costing the average cottage owner, 
whether in northern Ontario or eastern On- 
tario or in western Ontario, the horrendous 
cost that could be thrust on these cottage 
owners who have been there for maybe 20 
or 30 years or more. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What has happened in 
some summer cottage municipalities before 
is that, all of a sudden on one municipal 
election day, a whole lot of the cottagers 
come out and vote and the council gets 
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changed. In fact, we had one, didn’t we, in 
Muskoka where all the councilors who won 
were from Toronto? 


Mr. W. Newman: That is right. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: But this is provincial 
assessment. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The point is the munic- 
ipality owns that and the municipality has 
control over what it sells it for. On the other 
hand, they have only been able to sell it for 
‘what the market will bear. There will be 
people who will say they will take their 
chance. I know in my own case I wish the 
previous owners of our house and property 
had acquired the water lot as some of the 
neighbours did in the days when one could 
buy it from the crown. The reason they 
'didn’t was the owner, who was a lawyer, 
had a successful case against the city who 
attempted to assess it. The case said that as 
long as it was on crown land he didn’t have 
to pay municipal taxes. I wish he had been 
_paying municipal taxes and I now owned 
jthe land, but that is another story. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: What would be wrong 
with your owning the land? Who is that go- 
ing to upset in Ontario if you owned the 
land upon which your docks have been 
built? Is this such a horrendous change of 
‘public policy? 
| Hon. Mr. Auld: It might be as Jong as I 
am Minister of Natural Resources. If I was 
‘something else, I might have a different 
view. 


Mr. Foulds: It is the whole question of 
access to public waters. That is the funda- 
mental question. It is not unique to this 
jurisdiction. Almost every jurisdiction has 

aditionally allowed public access to waters. 

ven the Third World countries have de- 
clared the beaches and the shorelines to be 
public property, 66 to 100 feet. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: If you look at Europe 
pagey, you still find that there are lakes 












owned by individuals. It is pretty hard to 
find any of those in Ontario because there is 
% much public ownership of waterfronts 
here in any jurisdiction in the world. We 
aave a slightly different situation. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: We are not talking 
bout the water. We are just talking about 
your dock. By the way, there is no change in 
that. The policy is you can’t acquire the 
Ywnership to your dock— 

_ Hon. Mr. Auld: At the moment that is 
sight. 

| Mr. J. A. Taylor: —because it’s sitting on 
iomebody else’s land, 









Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, it is sticking out of 
Her Majesty’s land. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: That is somebody else’s 
land, crown land. 


Mr. Riddell: Why is it a problem? 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: Well, it depends. 


Mr. Riddell: I don’t think anybody has 
ever been denied an opportunity to build 
a dock. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: One of the reasons why 
sales have been made to industry is that 
they are in a slightly different position in 
terms of financing. If you were going to build 
a dock and went to get a mortgage, you 
would not be able to get a mortgage on the 
dock or the boathouse unless you either 
owned the land or had a pretty long lease. 
I gather that is one of the reasons for that, 
plus the fact if you build on crown land 
and the crown still owns it, the crown has 
the liability if somebody is hurt by. whatever 
you build on it. 

12 noon 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Unless you have a 
licence of occupation. 


Mr. W. Newman: I am sorry about this, 
but I have been interested in this thing for 
about 15 years. What happens if the water 
levels have been controlled by Ontario 
Hydro, for 50 years and they put in the 
dams? I think this echoes back over 100 
years ago when those were set up and every- 
body had nothing but canoes. What happens 
to those things? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It would depend on what 
the water rights are. Some water rights were 
granted for mills, the original ones, which 
set a maximum level which the lake may 
not exceed. In other ones, there is a mini- 
mum level and in some there is both. These 
control it other than acts of God; like floods, 
like the one in Muskoka two years ago 
where one just cannot control it. I would 
have to look at the lease to find out the 
situation. I: know there is one lake in my 
riding where the Gananoque Water Power 
Company is the owner of the water rights 
and has the responsibility for maintaining 
the dam. There is no high water mentioned 
in the lease. There is a low water which 
they may not exceed except in a drought. 


Mr. W. Newman: This is my last question. 
With all due respect to the legal profession, 
why should I pay a lawyer $200 to go to the 
registry office to find out if there is a 66- 
foot right of way around the lake? Can we 
find out from your district offices? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: You can find out for your- 
self in the registry office. 

Mr. W. Newman: I am not a lawyer. How 
do I go about doing that? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: You can go and ask for the 
plan of the concession. 

Mr. W. Newman: I am trying to get some 
free legal advice here. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I will give it to you and 
you will be getting exactly what you are 
paying for. I would go and ask for the plans. 
There is a series of plans in our registry 
office for the whole township, then the lots 
and in scme cases the town lots or the sub- 
divisions, villages and stuff like that. Get 
the one that shows your property and see 
what it says. You will find a description of 
anything that has been patented. It will be 
part of lot so-and-so running to the lake, or 
it will show water and at some place the 
water line and the description. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Just go to the registrar 
and tell him you are a personnel officer 
reviewing job classifications and so on. He 
will co-operate with you. 


On vote 2501, ministry administration pro- 
gram; item 1 main office: 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to. ask some questions. It might take a 
little research in order to retrieve the 
answers. If I could put it today, perhaps we 
could have an answer before the estimates 
are completed. 

The first question is what is the total 
advertising budget for the Ministry of 
Natural Resources and its agencies, boards 
and commissions for this fiscal year? Second, 
what was the comparable advertising budget 
for the previous fiscal year? Third’, what 
advertising agencies are employed? Fourth, 
are tenders let for the account? Five, would 
the minister provide a copy of the material 
used in all the promotions, such as_ bro- 
chures, radio and television scripts, direct 
mailings and any other promotional material? 
The last one is have there been any polls 
taken and could we have the results of those 
polls? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think I can answer the 
Jast one. We answered a question this year 
on advertising and polls. 


Mr. Foulds: The answer was you don’t 
have an answer yet. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We had one poll on which 
we sent out a press release and published 
copies of it, which were available for a fee. 
I cannot remember what it was about now. 
Just a moment while I look through my 


notes. I am sure we answered a question 
from Mr. Bolan along that line. I think he 
put it on the Order Paper. 

Mr. Foulds: It was only an interim answer 
because I asked the same question of all 
government ministries five days before. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Was this ministry doing 
all that advertising on television with the 
wild geese going somewhere or other? 

Mr. Foulds: They supplied the geese. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I will undertake to try to 
get the answer because I know it exists. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: If you could come up 
with the answer before the end of the esti- 
mates, that would be appreciated. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I will have it for you on 
Thursday. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Is this just television ad- 
vertising or is it all advertising? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We are talking about all 
advertising and! polls. I think the poll we did 
had to do with mining, with the awareness of 
people in the mining industry or something 
like that. 

Dr. Reynolds: The perception of it as a 
desirable occupation. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We sent out a press re- 
lease which obviously missed the researchers 
in one or other of the caucuses. I was asked 
about it. I said it was published and if 


people wanted! it they could get it at such 


and such an address on payment of $2, al- 
though we had sent copies to each of the 
other parties. 

I know we did some advertising on closing 
roads during a fire. I do not think we have 
an advertising agency. I will get it for you. 

Mr. Foulds: I would like to ask a question 
about the main office which is the ministers 
responsibility. I have been curious ‘as to why 
the minister and the ministry have been as 
silent as they have during the current consti- 
tutional debate about natural resources and 
the ownership thereof. That has been one 
of the key questions before the first min- 
isters. I would like to know what contribu- 
tion this ministry made to the position On- 


tario has on that question and what Ontario's 


position is. 
12:10 p.m. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: I think that question — 


should be asked of the Premier. My under- 
standing of the preparations for the first 
ministers conference was that the discussion 
about ownership of natural resources was 
almost entirely, if not entirely, on oil and 
gas, onshore and offshore—Newfoundland, as 
far as offshore is concerned and the western 


. 
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provinces as far as onshore is concerned. 
There was little discussion, if any, about 
precious metals, gravel, coal and lignite. 

Offshore fisheries were included, and the 
_policy there has been pretty clear. The 
_current Minister of Fisheries and Oceans 
and the one before him also said—and this 
thas been the case for years—their interest is 
in offshore coastal fisheries. They have 
authority under the Fisheries Act of Canada, 
as we have discussed regarding native people 
‘and how we get our fishing regulations. 
They ask us for what they want and we send 
jup our request. They pass them as_ their 
orders in council and we pass them as ours. 
That is the way it works. 





Mr. Foulds: I am very curious about this 
because Ontario, if I may say so, seems to 
be taking what I would call a laid-back 
position. It is all very well to distinguish 
‘between what is being discussed at present, 
li.e., the discussion centres around oil and 
gas and offshore rights. All those questions 
could presumably at some point affect 
atario. 

I am also curious about the government’s 
position with regard to another great energy 
source, a mineral called uranium. At present, 
that is under federal jurisdiction because of 
an act of the federal Parliament in 1945. 
The purpose of that act, taking uranium 
lander federal] jurisdiction, was that at that 
point it was a strategic material for arma- 
ments. Increasingly, it is becoming a material 
for energy and energy supply. 

| Hon. Mr. Auld: But increasingly as a 
major armament. 


_ Mr. Foulds: Oh, sure. It would solve a 
number of jurisdictional problems, for ex- 
ample, with regard to health and safety in 
the uranium mining industry, and dispense 
with a lot of the our atomtc red tape if 
Oitario made some proposition that it revert 
ko contro] and ownership of Ontario. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I think you should ask the 
Minister of Labour about that because the 
vig issue between the Ministry of Labour 
of Ontario and the feds is whose labour or 
nining safety rules apply. 


Mr. Foulds: The only reason the federal 
aws intrude is that the federal jurisdiction 
goes back to 1945 with regard to uranium. 
Jtherwise, there would be no question that 
dJranium miners would be treated in the 
same way as gold miners, copper miners, 
Ton ore miners and others. It seems to me, 
f£ I may go back to my original remarks, 
tere is an example of this ministry having 
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no position where we have a right to expect 
a position. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The position of the min- 
istry is the position of the government as far 
as resources management is concerned. The 
person to get the position of the government 
from is the Premier. He has stated it on 
occasion and it is relatively simple. The point 
you are bringing up is a matter of conflict 
which has come about previously, because 
you can explore—and exploring includes a 
number of things—but you can’t operate a 
mine without a federal permit from a federal 
agency. You can only operate that mine—and 
this is where the Ministry of Labour’s con- 
cern is—under the safety rules established 
by, I assume, the federal Ministry of Labour 
or Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Mr. Foulds: Labour Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This is where the major 
concern has been. You can only export the 
ore with a federal permit. They believe they 
control the peaceful sales, as opposed to the 
nonpeaceful. As I recall, long before I was 
in this ministry, there were arguments about 
sales to some countries at a time when mines 
here had supplies and markets but weren’t 
able to fill them. It became an economic 
question, a question of the mines continuing 
to operate and of jobs being provided. 

As far as the safety aspect is concerned, 
the person to ask for up-to-date information 
is Dr. Elgie. My understanding is that he 
and whoever his federal counterpart is in 
this have had discussions. There is a joint 
committee or commission looking at the 
safety matter at the moment. The Ontario 
minister has said he feels our rules should 
apply and he is prepared to apply them if he 
gets the jurisdiction to do so. 

Mr. Foulds: Are you telling me in that 
charmingly disarming way of yours that this 
ministry has not been asked by the Premier 
and has not put forward a position about 
ownership of natural resources? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We had input into the 
material that went to the group from Ontario 
which was discussing the constitution over 
the summer. 

Mr. Foulds: What is Ontario's constitu- 
tional position on the ownership of natural 
resources? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As far as we are con- 
cerned, my understanding is that our position 
has not changed. We own them. However, 
we have accepted, because they have prior 
jurisdiction, that in effect they control the 
mining and the export of uranium. 
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Mr. Foulds: Are there any other conces- 
sions that have been made by this govern- 
ment in terms of federal jurisdiction of 
natural resources? 


Dr. Reynolds: I don’t really think there 
have. On the subject of uranium, _ this 
ministry has joined in several -discussions 
involving the annual mines ministers’ con- 
ferences. I think they consorted— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As recently as yesterday. 


Dr. Reynolds: Yes. The provincial min- 
isters of mines have taken quite a strong 
stance that the proposed bills to adjust things 
even further were not desirable. As you say, 
uranium activities were taken over under this 
section of the British North America Act in 
the 1940s. 


Mr. Foulds: I think it was a subsidiary 
piece of legislation. 


Dr. Reynolds: There were two. steps 
really. First of all, it was taken over under 
the provisions of peace, order and good 
government and then maintained under the 
provision which relates to works for the gen- 
eral good of Canada which is pretty open- 
ended. It has been our view for a long 
time, and I am not aware it has been a 
specific matter of recent discussion, that the 
federal government does not need that con- 
trol except for concerns of sales and strategic 
use. If it were to invoke control over sales, 
it would have the sort of control it needs 
and it would avoid the types of problems 
you outline on safety and health and so on. 
At the present time, I think the Minister of 
Labour would tell you his inspectors are in 
effect agents for the federal government. 

Those are really now outside our jurisdic- 
tion. We were much closer to it when the 
mine safety and engineering branch was part 
of this ministry. 

12:20 p.m. 

In the other elements of resources, as the 
minister said, really none has arisen in the 
discussions, except with respect to fisheries. 
It was really not much touched on, as I read 
the discussions. But the general opinion 
seems to be the federal government would 
look generally favourably on clarifying the 
provincial roles with respect to fisheries, but 
it had some reservations about how to 
handle what are called anadromous fishes, 
ones which live inland at some stage of their 
life cycle and in the water at others. 

There are no problems with the relatively 
static ones—oysters, for example, which are 
not that mobile—but it is somewhat different 
with respect to migratory salmon. If that 
sort of stance is eventually taken, the only 


one that might conceivably affect us would 
be the eel population which comes into the 
St. Lawrence River, They make an impor- 
tant contribution to the fishery resources of 
the St. Lawrence area and the Bay of! 
Quinte. The young elvers go down to the: 
sea, put on their growth in the Sargasso Sea. 
and eventually return. I think that is the’ 
only species with which we might have to. 
deal if that is developed any further. ! 


Mr. Riddell: I don’t wish to be disre-. 
spectful to anyone when I ask this question 
but if the government is really committed’ 
to reducing the budget, could the minister 
function adequately without the parliamen- 
tary assistant? Or do you find your ministry, 
would operate much less efficiently and! 
effectively without the parliamentary assist-' 
ant and this additional salary that he gets of! 
$5,460. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The minister would get) 
even less sleep than he does now if he were! 
without the parliamentary assistant. There 
are a great variety of duties which the par.) 
liamentary assistant performs, one of which 
he thas just completed, which was dealing. 
with legislation in the House. His major one, 
is dealing with the 39 conservation authori 
ties. I meet with the authority chairmen ¢: 
couple of times a year. He meets with the 
authorities not every week, but quite fre: 
quently, and he also fills in for the ministei’ 
in other sorts of public duties. When we pu’ 
mines and lands and forests together and the! 
number of client groups we ‘have—112—\| 
seem to meet about three a week, and he 
also meets with some. 


Mr. Riddell: We do have the policy secre, 
tariats. I sometimes question their useful 
ness. I see these parliamentary assistant’ 
piloting motherhood bills through the Legis. 
lature and I often wonder why we have t 
pay a parliamentary assistant to do that 
Why couldn’t we expect that of the police) 
secretary who sits there and _ general) 
doesn’t have questions asked of him or hei! 
T don’t really know what they are doing, 
Why couldn’t they sit in the House and pile 
some of these bills? If we go back to Lesli! 
Frost’s time, if a minister was not there t’ 
pilot a bill through, old Leslie would do i. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Sometimes he did it eve’ 
if the minister was there. If you are talkin 
about motherhood bills, the current parlié' 
mentary assistant couldn’t be better. He | 
perhaps as knowledgeable about motherhoow | 
and particulary fatherhood, as anybody i) 
the House. 
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Mr. Foulds: More than he is about the 

Game and Fish Act which he had to pilot 
through the Legislature. 
_ Mr. Riddell: I think the time has come 
when governments have to start to balance 
the budget. We have to look for ways of 
doing it and the place to look is at the top 
and work down. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Fire the politicians; that 
is what ‘you are saying? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Don’t go right to the top. 

Mr. Foulds: I notice that in the main office 
there is an item for liability insurance, I am 
curious about what kind of liability insur- 
ance you carry. It was my impression that 
the government did not carry liability insur- 
nce. 

_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I think that is for the 
parks. I know that is the case in the St. 
Lawrence Parks Commission. We carry lia- 
fey in the parks there because there is 
m outside adjudicator to settle the question. 
art of it also may be liability insurance for 
vehicles when they are driven outside the 
yrovince as well as for vehicles within the 
wrovince because we insure our vehicles for 
public liability. 

I am told that the ministry itself is self- 
nsured and liability in parks is for vehicles, 
\ircraft and people in aircraft and_ boats, 
| guess. 

' Mr. Foulds: But you don’t carry other 
iability insurance for personnel? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you mean our own 
versonnel? 


Mr. Foulds: Yes. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: No. It is covered by work- 
nen’s compensation. We do not pay pre- 
Bes for workmen’s compensation. We pay 
ae award that the Workmen’s Compensation 


oard makes under its rulings. 
Mr. Foulds: Give that to me again. 


_Hon. Mr. Auld: All our employees are 
overed by the benefits of workmen’s com- 
fensation. We do not pay a percentage of 
layroll into the Workmen’s Compensation 
oard, nor does the board pay the awards 
ney make. Anything you see in here—it is 
10wn here someplace for workmen’s com- 
ensation—is the sum total of the awards the 
-pard has made for employees or ex-employ- 
ps of ours. 

| Mr. Foulds: Do you carry liability insur- 
ies for a contingency of a member of the 
ublic or someone from an outside jurisdic- 
bi being injured or killed that could be 
tributed to a mistake on part of ministry 
sonnel or ministry circumstances, for ex- 
maple at a government dock? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: No, we do not. In effect 
the government self-insures, We do that for 
fire—for everything except the main build- 
ings. At least basically we are self-insured 


for fire, theft and those things. 
Item 1: agreed to. 
Items 2, 3 and 4 agreed to. 
On item 5, information services: 


Mr. Foulds: I would like to ask some 
questions here, because it looks like a size- 
able decrease. As I go over the pages, you 
seem to have transferred functions to some- 
where else. I would like to know exactly 
what functions were transferred and where 
they have been transferred to. It looks like 
a decrease of 24 per cent in the information 
services and, therefore, those of us who are 
interested in the enormous amounts of money 
the government is now spending on PR jobs 
would give some credit to this ministry. But 
we turn over the page and find that what 
‘you are doing is transferring libraries and 
the wildlife compound. I would like an ex- 
planation. In fact, your budget is going up 
for straight PR. 


Mr. Keenan: Mr. Chairman, the reason for 
the transfer of the libraries was that a major 
component of the ministry library was the 
official wildlife library. It was judged that in 
the interest of operational efficiency it would 
be better placed within the outdoor recre- 
ation division than where it was within in- 
formation services. 

With respect to the Minesing wildlife com- 
pound, that was a decision made in terms of 
operational efficiency. It is located within the 
Midhurst forest district and associated with 
the provincial park in that area. It was felt 
it could be more efficiently operated under 
the direction of the district manager at Mid- 
hurst. Both of these moves were matters of 


streamlining the organization and more 
efficient administration. 
12:30 p.m. 


Mr. Foulds: In this vote you save $392,300. 
Your total decrease in the vote is $370,000, 
but you are spending an additional $22,300 
here. I would like to know what kind of 
public relations programs you have outlined 
for next year. Are you going to run another 
series of ads like the ones you ran last year 
about how great the spruce budworm spray 
program was? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: You are speaking of next 
years budget. We are talking about the 
current year’s budget. There is no money in 
here for next year’s program. 


Mr. Foulds: What about this year? 
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Hon: Mr. Auld: We will no doubt be run- 
ning similar informational ads. In fact, that 
is about the only kind of advertising we have 
done. Next year we may be involved in more 
tourist-oriented advertisiny towards the day- 
time use of facilities in the parks. That has 
not yet been decided. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, as it is time 
for adjournment, I wonder if I could have a 
more definite answer to the question at the 
next. sitting. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: On what we propose to do 
for next year? 

Mr. Foulds: I want an answer on the kind 
of advertising you have budgeted for in this 
budget? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: For instance, it just 
occurred to me that you were talking about 
the West Patricia land-use plan. We advertise 
extensively when the public meetings are 
and where they are going to be both on area 
radio stations and newspapers and provincial- 
ly with press releases and that sort of thing. 
Most of our advertising—in fact, I think all 
of our advertising this year—is institutional. 
We have had public meetings any place 
where we were spraying for spruce budworm. 
We have had public meetings when we were 
doing other things which might cause con- 
cern because of the material that was being 
used. : 

Mr, Foulds: I would like some kind of 
breakdown of that. I think it would certainly 
be useful. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, what 
about information centres? Is that included 
in this budget? Where it is covered? I am 
speaking of the various tourist information 
centres. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We have one on the 
ground floor of the Whitney Block, Down 
the hall from that we have a bookstore 
where you can get maps, licences and so on. 
Our district and regional offices are informa- 
tion centres about what the ministry does. 
Ovr park entrances have information about 
the park and perhaps where the nearest 
laundromat or grocery store is. The kind of 
thing you are talking about is under the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism. 

Mr. Foulds: Are we going to adjourn, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr, Chairman: I think we should go 
through until one o’clock as that was agreed 
upon. 

-» Mr, Riddell: Who agreed to it? 


Mr. Chairman: It does not matter to me. 
It is whatever you want. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: Then let us go another | 
five minutes and then we will be. sure we | 
did our two and a half hours. 


My. Foulds: It is ail right with me. 
Mr. Chairman: Shall item five carry? 


Mr. Foulds: No. We want the answers to | 
the questions that were raised, Mr. Chair-: 
man, : 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Are you in a position to} 
answer the questions we asked today? , 


Hon. Mr. Auld: About the breakdown of : 
advertising? | | 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, we are not. We 
might get it on the phone. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I do not expect that. 
When will it be available? | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It will be available for. 
you when we start tomorrow night. ae | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That is fine. 
Item 5 stood down. | 
Item 6 agreed to. 

On item 7, legal services: 


Mr. Foulds: I have a question here, Mr. 
Chairman. I notice there is a fair increase 
budgeted here. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: May I just interrupt for a 
second? I am told we may have a problem’ 
because we may have to get the kind of 
thing you were just talking about from each 
of our regional or district offices where we 
have run ads for local meetings and _ that) 
sort of thing. i | 


Mr. Foulds: I do not need details. What | 
would like is a clarification of the question: 
the percentage of that budget spent on full: 
time personnel; the percentage spent on 
what I would call straight informational ad. 
vertising with regard to public meetings) 
publication of ministry documents, availabil- 
ity thereof; and the whole budget associated | 
with closing forest roads, with‘ the forest fire 
season and so on, I know there ‘is a certair) 
amount of advertising associated with that. | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What you are really m 
terested in is whether we have done some 
stuff saying how progressively conservation 
minded we are or something like that. 


Mr. Foulds: For example, I think the ver) | 
slick and very clever advertising you did 0 
the spruce budworm program was more thar 
informational advertising. I think that slippec 
over into the area of propaganda, It not onl) 
informed but it sold a concept. It may ver 
well be a concept the ministry itself is sold on. | 








Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps we ought to put 
it in context with the handouts that were 
given out in the area from the group that 
was opposed to the spraying, which seemed 
to be slightly more than informational. 

Mr. Foulds: But they did not use public 
‘money. ; 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, they did. They got it 
from the Fahlgren commission. 
_ Mr. Foulds: Oh, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You had forgotten about 
that; ~ 
. Mr. Foulds: It would take the Fahlgren 
commission to do that. 
~ Dr. Reynolds: What has really been de- 
bated here is the amount of the information 
budget in hhead office. That is what this par- 
ticular vote covers. To pull those out of the 
individual districts, regions and program 
elements would be quite a monstrous job. It 
could be relatively easily dealt with under 
the individual votes as they come up and 
we could undertake to be ready for those. 
The total information program for the whole 
ministry is, I would submit, outside of the 
cope of this particular head office item here. 
Mr. Foulds: That pinpoints the very prob- 
lem we in the opposition have. I can under- 
stand your administrative problem, but what 
appears we are being told is that—not 
exactly hidden away but in other votes— 
additional moneys are spent on information 
and advertising. I think we have a right to 
expect to know the total component of gov- 
ernment spending on advertising. — 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We can get that for you. 
Dr. Reynolds’ point is that we can get you 
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the detail of what is involved in this item, 
but to get the detail of everything that was 
spent we will have to go to every district 
office because we are decentralized. We had 
this problem with something last year. We 
had to go to every district office to get a 
breakdown. In some cases it is advertising 
for a janitor because the other guy quit or 
something like that. 

Mr. Foulds: It would be kind of interesting 
if you found hidden away in one of your 
district offices a full-time information officer. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I told you we would have 
found that out with our internal audit,. 

Mr. Foulds: It is the kind of thing I would 
like to know if you found out in your in- 
ternal audit. 

Hon. Mr. 
tinued. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Could that not be 
answered in conjunction with Mr. Miller’s 
question because it arose as a supplementary 
out of Mr. Miller’s question, if I am not 
mistaken? 

Mr. Foulds: It arose out of the original 
question I put on the Order Paper. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am told that we will, 
barring some unusual event, have the in- 
formation jabout this item in the main office 
tomorrow. It may take us a week or so to 
get it all. 

Mr. Foulds: Then we will have the other 
information before we complete the estimates. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: They will relate to the 
other votes. 


Auld: It would not have: con- 


The committee adjourned at 12:42 p.m. 
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_ The committee met at 8:07 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, 'MINISTRY OF 
| NATURAL RESOURCES 


| (continued) 


Mr. Chairman: All parties are represented. 
‘The meeting will come to order. 

_ Mr. Eaton, I think you have a proposal. 
Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, our steering 
committee met and has drawn up a tenta- 
tive schedule on how we wish to proceed 
with the votes. I think I gave you copies of 
it. I don’t think all the members have copies, 
so perhaps they could be passed out. 

_ We have agreement amongst the members 
of the steering committee and I trust they 
aave their members supporting it. You are 
going to support it, are you not? 

_ I think it lays out a pretty good schedule 
for the rest of the estimates, annd there is 
no sense in talking about it too much, We 
can get on tonight, with one hour on ad- 
ministration, and then into land manage- 
nent. Do you want a motion that it will be 
he schedule we follow.? 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Eaton moves that we 
‘ollow the proposal of the steering committee 
‘or our scheduling of the rest of the esti- 
nates of Natural Resources. 


_ Mr. W. Newman: Can I speak to the mo- 
ion? Is that all right with the minister? 

_ Mr. Foulds: I suggest we vote on it before 
Newman fouls us up on this one. 

_ Mr. Chairman: I understand Mr. Riddell! 
nd Mr. Foulds were also members who sat 
vith Mr. Eaton and drafted out this proposal. 
te you all in favour? 

| Motion agreed to. 

On vote 2501, ministry administration: 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Riddell, I think per- 
aps we skipped item 5 on vote 2501. We 
vere down to item 7. Are there any ques- 
ons you want to ask pertaining to that vote? 
On item 5, information services: 

_ Hon. Mr, Auld: Mr. Chairman, if I might, 
have a partial reply to a question, I think 
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it was Gordon Miller’s question originally 
and then from Jim Foulds. But first I want 
to thank the committee for setting out this 
schedule because as I mentioned when we 
started the estimates, with the knowledgeable 
people on my staff decentralized in far parts 
of the province it will make it a lot simpler 
for us and I hope more informative to the 
committee that we now know when we have 
to have various people here. We also know 
when we dbo not have to have them here, so 
they can be about their normal duties. 

Mr. Foulds: “Their master’s business”, is 
the biblical phrase. 

Hon. Mr. Auld. Well, I feel flattered, but 
it is the people’s business. 

Mr. Foulds. That’s who their master is, 
as public servants. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yesterday morning, in 
reply to the estimates question, particularly 
the one by Mr. Foulds, I said that most of 
our advertising was informational. That is, we 
advertise in connection with specific proj- 
ects or events. For example, notices of 
tenders for tree planting and similar work, 
job ads, announcements of regulation 
changes, notices of public meetings for land- 
use planning or park master planning, and 
fire prevention and fire emergency advertising. 

Another point is that in our decentralized 
system, most of such advertisements are 
placed by the district office, or the program 
branch responsible for the project or the 
event. Very rarely do we do what might be 
called general ministry or program advertis- 
ing that could be classified as promotional. I 
will describe the few ads that fit into that 
category in a few minutes. 

I hesitate to ask if you can hear at the 
back, I ‘won’t. But I see somebody is nod- 
ding. I assume you can hear. 


Mr. Foulds: You were bashing the mike 
with your papers, that was the problem. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That does not really 
help. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources does 
not advertise on television because, for our 
specific advertising, we have not found the 
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cost of that medium is worth the benefit. Do 
not interpret that as saying I am against 
television, it is just that— 

Mr. Wildman: It’s just the advertising on 
the television. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I will move quickly along 
to radio. We use radio only when we want 
to cover a wide area quickly, and generally 
in conjunction with print advertising and 
news releases. 

The only examples that come to mind are 
some use of paid radio time this summer in 
the Fort Frances district for cautionary mes- 
sages during the worst of the forest fire 
season, and in connection with specific aerial 
spraying projects, telling people in advance 
where and when they would take place. 

The total advertising budget of the infor- 
mation services branch for 1980-81, the esti- 
mates we are dealing with, is earmarked at 
$35,000. This is approximately three per 
cent of the total branch budget of 
$1,122,000. To date, only about $3,000 of 
that has been spent. This is an estimate be- 
cause there are, no doubt, a number of in- 
voices that are not yet in. But I am informed 
there are no $20,000 or $30,000 invoices, 
and we are not expecting any. 


8:10 p.m. 
Mr. Foulds: How many thousand? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We have spent, to date, 
about $3,000. Many ministry projects have 
been. delayed or cancelled because of the 
pressures of the fire season, so we are sure 
the spending for advertising will be much 
less than the allocated $35,000. For example, 
in 1979-80, expenditures for advertising by 
information services branch totalled only 
$20,000; which was a shade over one per 
cent of last year’s budget of $1,492,000. 
~Mr. Wildman: Why are you secretive? 

Hon. Mr, Auld: What would you like us 
to talk about up your way, Bud, that we 
would. like to talk about? 

I should explain that in the main, this 
money. is spent by information _ services 
branch on advertisements which require spe- 
cial design and production. Examples are 
ads to be placed in business papers and 
special issues of newspapers, such as an an- 
niversary edition or a regional edition. The 
Patricia supplement to the Dryden Observer 
that we did in 1979-80 is one that comes to 
mind. — 

Other ‘advertisements that are strictly of 
a local nature and of a project or event kind 
do not:require design in production and are 
arranged by the district with the newspaper 
concemed., 


In those cases, the space rates for the so- 
called “special ads” are paid by the pro- 
gram branch involved. I am now talking 
about head office branches as opposed to 
district offices. For instance, the series of 
ads announcing public meetings held by the 
provincial parks council were paid for by the 
parks and recreational areas branch. Ads to 
do with angling were paid for by the fisher- 
ies branch, Those to do with forest manage- 
ment were paid for by the forest resources 
branch. | 

We do not yet have the figures for all the | 
space rates and other costs paid for by other 
branches and field offices for this year— 
actually we have, as of late this afternoon, | 
two or three, and I will give them to you in | 
a moment—but in 1979-80, the total adver- | 
tising expenditures by the rest of the minis- 
try for nonlocal ads totalled about $86,000. | 

The amount of information services staff 
time involved in dealing with advertising is | 
quite small. It is estimated that the super- | 
visor of information and liaison spends, at | 
the most, five per cent of his time planning | 
and arranging the design and production of | 
ads, and one information clerk spends about | 
the same percentage of her time dealing | 
with the processing of such ads. Involvement | 
of others for approval, accounting, et cetera, 
is negligible. 

As to the types of promotional advertise- 
ments done by MNR during this fiscal year, | 
t have copies of the ads, and I will mention | 
them briefly. I just have one set of copies. 

The first one, “If they are in tune, we are 
doing our job”; was an information ad put in | 
the Byliner ’80, which is the annual yearbook | 
put out by the Toronto Press Club for | 
National Newsweek. It is, by the way, a | 
variation of an earlier ad about resource | 
management that we placed in the Patricia 
special supplement of the Dryden Observer | 
last year. 

The second one, “Now you are going to | 
catch it,” promoted angling in Ontario and _ 
was published originally in the special district | 
edition of the Elliot Lake Standard, and | 
then in the tourist book of Ontario and in! 
the Ontario Outdoorsman. 

The third one, “We care about Ontario's 
forests,” was about our forest regeneration 
and research program, and the forest manage- 
ment agreements. That was published in the 
Canadian Forest Industries directory. 

Finally, there is the “Minister’s Message | 
in NOTO, the Northern Ontario Tourist Out- 
fitters’ monthly magazine. You have copies, I 
believe, of the first 10 for this year; the others: 
are still in production, As can be seen, 1 
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take the opportunity to get across messages 

about our programs and services to the out- 

fitters in this monthly advertisement and the 

rate we pay helps to support the publication. 

We do not have an agreement with any 

advertising agency. You can see that we do 
- not need such a service. The only agency 
we deal with is Foster in their function as 
_ the government agency of record. I think all 
--members are aware that the government 
' agency of record is a device which permits 
all government advertising to be bulked to- 
_ gether to get the best space rate available in 
print and the best time rates for radio and 
television. , . 
__. On occasion Foster has designed and pro- 
duced advertisements for MNR. We use a 
| variety of suppliers for that work. We have 
_ not used’ anyone in the current year. 
_ Mr. Nixon: Why do we not hear you on 
| the radio, like we hear Welch, Grossman 
and all those people? I think the ministry is 
‘being put down. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I just clam up when I 
have to speak. 
Mr. Nixon: You could take lessons. 

Mr. Foulds: He would have to buy so 


much time to get his message across it would 
be counterproductive. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I do some public service 
ones about the services of MNR but they are 
by no means provincewide. 

Mr. Nixon: They are just around Brock- 
ville, are they? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: They generally seem to— 

Mr. Nixon: Well, there you are. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Although there are not that 


many people who are up at five on Sunday 
_ Morning. 


eer 








a 


Mr. Nixon: Just farmers, pretty much. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, I suppose. 

_ The figures we have been able to get by 
_ today are: For the 1980-81 ad in the Byliner, 
' the design and production cost was done in 
' 1979 and was $269.42. The same ad was done 
for the Dryden Observer, so there was no 
change in design or production costs for this 
_year. The space cost us $500. 

__ For “Now you are going to catch it,” 
design and production was $133 and the 
space was $683, for a total of $816. 

The ad, “We care about Ontario’s forests,” 
for the Canadian Forest Industries directory, 
was $1,198 for design and production and 
the space, $508, for a total of $1,706. 
| For the NOTO monthly messages, design 
‘and production was a one-time cost of 
$727.80, and the space cost us $540 a year, 








for a total of $1,267. There are 12 issues 
a year. . 

It will take a little time to get the detail 
from our district offices. I guess the final 
bit of explanation is that in some cases 
design and production costs are charged to 
the main office vote, for work which is. done 
by information services in Toronto in the 
main office. So that would be covered’ in this 
vote. The actual space costs in the field and 
the district office would be covered in the 
general administration part of the budget, 
under the heading of administrative costs for 
the district and regional offices. 

Mr. Foulds: If I can interpret what you 
just told us, you are telling us that’ the 
central office budget is relatively minimal, 
but there may be additional costs, the scope 
of which we do not yet know, associated 
with each branch of the ministry, and with 
the district by regional offices, and that is 
these latter three categories—branch, district 
and regional offices—for which the informa- 
tion is not yet forthcoming. 


8:20 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If it would be agreeable 
to the two members who had the question 
on the Order Paper for us to give you. that 
information—we could reprint this too, - if 
you wish— an 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you have a copy put 
together, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We do not have it yet. 
It may take a couple of weeks to get it dug 
out of 48 or 56 different locations. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: In other words, Mr. 
Minister, you are saying you do not have 
listed a budget for your advertising? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We have it for main 
office, but the advertising that is done in 
the districts is strictly informational adver- 
tising for summer jobs and the sort of things 
I mentioned. At a guess, if it is more than 
$1,000 a district, I would be surprised. It 
might well be $400 or $500. 


Mr. Foulds: But the thing that concerns 
me—and I go back to the ads you ran about 
the spray program in the late summer of 
1979—those ads were extensive and relatively 
expensive. You used radio and newspapers. 
I am not sure if you used television but 
I don’t think so; I cannot recollect. But that 
must have come out of somebody’s budget. 

What I found strange, frankly, for a min- 
istry that does not traditionally advertise in 
the blatant way that Industry and Tourism 
does, is that you have suddenly found some 
money somewhere to do something to pro- 
tect your position. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: The aerial spraying pub- 
lic information program in 1979-80 was at 
a total cost of $66,000 and that came out 
of the head office forest resources branch. 
This is the breakdown: the design and pro- 
duction of the ad campaign and_ booklet, 
$8,800; newspaper space and radio time— 
there was no_ television—$50,500; French 
translation, $1,000; booklet printing, $6,200. 


Mr. Foulds: How many booklets do you 
have left? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know. How many 
has the Fahlgren commission, the Royal 
Commission on the Northern Environment, 
got left? 


Mr. Foulds: Don’t use that argument. 
Just because someone else did it worse is 
not a good form of argument. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I could say the same 
thing about—but I won’t. 


Mr. Foulds: I would be satisfied to leave 
the question there for the time being, Gor- 
don, provided we ‘get— 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I figure that it is very 
straightforward. We have asked for the 
budget for this year on the advertising. We 
would like to compare it to last year. I 
don’t think there is anything wrong with 
that. That is part of the estimates. Are ten- 
ders let for the accounts? I think that is 
part of the estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I said, we have no 
agency other than the agency of record. No 
matter what advertising agency does a 
media program for a ministry, it places the 
ads through the agency of record. If I can 
relate it to private industry, Proctor and 
Gamble, say, have a number of brands of 
different products—soap, shortening and so 
on. They probably have four or five differ- 
ent agencies because their products compete 
one with the other. However, they place all 
the advertising through one agency so that 
they get the benefit of the total lineage or 
columnage. They get the lowest rate on 
every newspaper because they are able to 
combine their total advertising expenditure. 
It is a volume discount. The same thing 
applies with television and radio time. 

The government does this. The reason I 
know we do it is because we started doing 
it when I was in Tourism. It saved us some- 
thing in the order of seven or eight per cent 
in Our space and time costs. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: So, in other words, you 
are saying, Mr. Minister, you cannot put that 
in writing; you cannot give us an account- 
ing of that. 


Mr. Foulds: Not right now; he’s getting 
ak: 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I can tell you that we 
have no agency except the agency of record. 
I cannot tell you exactly how many dollars 
we spent on each of the districts this year, 
but I will get it. We will put it in the form 
of an answer to the question on the Order 
Paper, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: On the Order Paper? 
The questions that we ask you in the com- 
mitteeP I have never seen the one on the 
Order Paper; I have not had a look at it. 
I do not know if it is similar or not. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If Mr. Foulds agrees— 
because it was his question on the Order 
Paper I think, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Foulds: Originally, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If Mr. Foulds agrees, the 
information that I have given you tonight, 
plus what will be on the Order Paper, 
will cover it all. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What about the polls’ 
and the results of the polls? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Did we have a poll this 
year? There was one about the attitude of 
the public to the mining industry. | 

Dr. Reynolds: Not in this fiscal year. ; 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That was a year ago. | 


Mr. Wildman: Would they have the same | 
results as the mining industry’s poll; that the 
majority of people were in favour of 
nationalization? 

Dr. Reynolds: Not compeltely, although 
the variation was well within the range of 
expectation you would really expect to get: 
in such a poll. 










Mr. Wildman: It certainly is encouraging,. 
isn’t itP | 
Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s the best answer. 
I envy you. You are sure you understand 
that answer. f 
Mr. Wildman: I have an idea of what he’ 
said. | 
1! 

Hon. Mr, Auld: That was the poll we di 
a year ago, which you will recall I had a} 
little fun with, because we sent a copy of it 
around to each of the caucuses. But it was) 
not really written in the form of a best 













seller and did not get very much interest | 
We also said that copies were available at) 
some printing house for $5 or $6 if any) 
body wanted them; and some people did) 
want them. It asked about the general attt 
tude of people in Ontario-I remember 1. 
showed quite a difference between the nortl 
and the south—was it a benefit to the prov 
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ince, Or was it messing up the atmosphere; 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Chairman: Are there any more ques- 
tions on item 5? 


Item 5 agreed to. 
Item 6 agreed to. 
On item 7, legal services: 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Minister, do I under- 
stand correctly from the notes that you pre- 
pared for us that all of the legal services 
are supplied by the Ministry of the Attorney 
General? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


Mr. Foulds: Then, all the legal opinions 
that you get and all the drafting that is done 
on your legislation is paid for by the Attor- 
ney General’s ministry. 

_Hon, Mr. Auld: Right. 


Mr. Foulds: But the people would be on 
your staffP 
_ Dr. Reynolds: No. We pay for them, but 
they are employees of the Ministry of the 
Attorney General. 
Mr. Foulds: So you transfer a payment to 
the Attorney General’s department. 

What is the reason for the increase? Is it 
just inflationary salaries, or is it additional 
personnel? 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: Would you answer that, 
im? 

_ Mr. Keenan: The Attorney General pays 
the salaries, wages and benefits of the people 
who are on the ministry legal services staff 
nd invoices the ministry for that. The item 
you see there entitled ‘‘services” represents 
the ministry payment for those. 

Mr. Foulds: I see. 


Mr. Keenan: So that really represents the 
alary and benefits increase on the AG’s part. 
f30 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That started some years 
igo, partly because it meant they move 
round from ministry to ministry and are 
romoted, more or less. Someone may be 
loing a very good job for us. We lose him; 
1e gets promoted and goes to a more senior 
ob when somebody retires in another minis- 
ry—that sort of thing. 

Mr. Foulds: What additional legal costs 
tid you incur because of the Nakina fire 
usinessP That must have been an_ extra- 
‘rdinary cost for you. 

| Hon. Mr. Auld: We had none. That was 
harged to the Attomey General, I assume. 


Mr. Foulds: Would he charge that to you? 
_Hon. Mr. Auld: I am informed, no. 























Mr. Keenan: The costs charged to us 
represent the costs associated with the legal 
services staff that reside within the ministry, 
The cost of advice and services provided 
from the AG’s people and lawyers outside 
the ministry are not a charge against the 
ministry. Therefore, the costs in connection 
with the Nakina fire would be within the 


estimates and budget of the Attorney 
General. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Just as we are not 


charged by the Attorney General when we 
are prosecuting and use the services of the 
crown attorney in the area. In some cases 
we prosecute our own charges and in some 
cases we use the crown attomey. 

Item 7 agreed to. 

On item 8, audit services: 


Mr. Foulds: I do not know whether this 
is the place to bring this up but it is the 
only place I can think of. In the Ontario 
Gazette of October 18, 1980, there is regula- 
tion 809/80 that has to do with exemptions 
of the Ministry of Natural Resources to 
legislation under the Environmental Assess- 
ment Act. Who can tell me what _ that 
means? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is obviously for some 
project but there are what are called class 
exemptions. 


Mr. Foulds: That is what this appears to 
be. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If I can use a somewhat 
earthy example, we have a number of parks. 
If we were building a new comfort station 
in a new camping area, we would have a 
class exemption for the type of building, we 
would have a class exemption for the layout 
of campsites and that sort of thing. Other- 
wise, we would require an assessment for 
every additional expansion of privies in a 
park or in any public area that we were 
acquiring. 

Mr. Foulds: That is what this would 
appear to be. There is a series of them, 
actually, that run from regulation 809/80 to 
813/80. I wonder if at some point over the 
next couple of weeks— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: They would come under 
land management, probably. That is 809 to 
813, inclusive. 

Mr. Foulds: All right, fine. They all seerm 
to have been made and approved on July 31 
and filed on September 29, if that is any 
help. They were gazetted on October 18, 
1980. 


Item 8 agreed to. 
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On item 9, field administration: 


Mr. Riddell: I have sat here for most of 
the discussion since this thing started and I 
listened to some of the comments made by 
the member for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk (Mr. 
Nixon). I listened to the minister. I thought 
at the time he was trying to do an end run 
around some of the questions asked but I did 
not say anything. I thought I would wait 
until I got copies of the rough Hansard and 
try to read it. 

I tried to read what the minister had to 
say and, when he was responding, it was not 
off the cuff. You were reading something. I 
am sure, Mr. Minister, with all due respect, 
you really did not know what you were 
reading. 

I want to try to find out exactly where we 
stand on this decentralization program. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you mean the manage- 
ment improvement plan? 


‘Mr. Riddell: The member for Brant-Ox- 
ford-Norfolk made reference to the manage- 
ment improvement plan, to the operational 
review of the Ministry of Natural Resources 
and to the comptrollership system. You came 
back with a speech which you read, trying 
to answer some of his questions and I cannot 
make it out. I really cannot make out some 
of the things you are saying here: “Wh-n 
we talk of comptrollership we are really 
focusing on the accountability system and 
our organization, We must have a system in 
place which allows us to plan what we should 
be doing to set realistic targets for achieve- 
ment in the given period, to measure our 
performance against these targets and _ to 
make the required corrections to ensure that 
we meet our targets and accomplish our 
plans in the most effective and efficient 
manner.” 

It sounds good, but I would like it put in 
layman’s language and, in my case, in farm- 
ers language. They reprinted the Bible to 
make it a little easier to read. All I am asking 
you to do is to give me some honest answers 
without having to go back to a prepared text 
and read it. I want answers to some of these 
questions. 

What control does the central office have 
over the field staff? That is one of the things 
I want to know. Does the central office estab- 
lish priorities or objectives? I have a feeling 
that, if you do, your priority-setting exercise 
by what you call your central staff or groups 
here is weak. I am referring now to groups 
such as your outdoor recreation group, your 
forester groups. I think you referred to them 
as groups within the ministry. 


If they set priorities I have a feeling they 
are weak. I have a feeling the group does 
not know what the situation is in the field, 
that there is no information coming in from 
the field staff and that the main office does 


not know where the priorities are. There does — 


not seem to be any clear cut statement of 
objectives by the groups. 


What are your lines of communication 


between the central office and the field staff? 
What indicators does the central office have 
to tell if the field staff is carrying out govern- 
ment policy, if indeed there is any govern- 
ment policy? 

These are questions I marked down when 
I went back to these rough copies of Hansard 


to try to figure out what in hell the minister _ 


was talking about and I simply want him to 
answer some of these questions in plain, 
ordinary, farmer’s language that I can under- 
stand. 


the minister have a document pertaining to 


indicators that ties together his objectives? | 
I have a feeling the indicators have little 


relevance to the objectives. 
8:40 p.m. 
How easily identifiable is your ability to 


find information about costsP Do you have | 
to go to the field staff for that information? | 
How much difficulty do you have with ac- 
countabilityP There is some mention made | 
of accountability in that response you ‘gave | 
Mr. Nixon. What kind of information do you | 
get about existing programs already working | 


in the field? 


It seems to me someone will come to your 
field staff and say, “By golly, I have not! 


. ° ”? 
seen as many deer this year as in past years, 


and the ministry staff says, “By God, maybe _ 
that’s right.” They are going to have to do | 
something about it. What do they do? They | 


refuse to issue hunting licences. All of a 


sudden, the deer population builds up and/ 
I guess your field staff feels: “By golly, they 
are getting beyond control. We'd better issue 
more hunting licences.” Who is making this | 
policy? Is it the field staff? Do you people 
have any strategy or guidelines laid down? ' 


Mr. W. Newman: The deer do. You are 


being facetious. 


I was talking about the indicators. Does 











Mr. Riddell: I am not bene facetious. 


There is no way I am being facetious be-” 


cause I have a feeling there is no clear-cut’ 


strategy or guidelines laid down by the: 


central office for the field staff. I have a 


feeling they are going their own way, an- | 


swering to public concern and not really 


following any kind of government policy, 






because I don’t happen to think there is 
much government policy for them to follow. 
You talk about the ministry being the 
‘most decentralized ministry in govern- 
ment. You seem proud of that. I want to 
‘know what evidence of progress there is 
with this great decentralization program. 
Could you, in plain, ordinary, layman’s Jan- 
guage, answer some of these questions for 
“me? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am putting it sort of as 
you do, the pre-King James version of the 
old and new testaments. Since I had the 
first try, I am going to call on a fellow 
‘Anglican to explain in layman’s terms—be- 
‘cause he is a deputy I know he is a layman 
—and seriously to give you some examples 
of how the process works, say in one specific 
field like forestry. 


Dr. Reynolds: It would take quite a while 
\to go through the whole organization and I 
‘suppose that is not what you want me to do. 
In response to a request from Mr. Nixon on 
Tuesday night I supplied to him earlier this 
evening several documents that set all of this 
out. I would be glad to supply those to you, 
too, Mr. Riddell. 


Mr. Riddell: I have them here and I have 
calked to Bob Nixon. There is a lot of bureau- 
cratic verbiage in this staff. We have had 
. chance to look it over. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: Can I have one little 
shat? This goes back to Management Board 
f Cabinet a long time ago in a program 
hat has been called a number of things. It 
ame from business—management by results, 
his sort of thing. 

_ Everything one does, one writes down 
nd one sees who is doing it and how he is 
loing it. One looks at it and says it can be 
one better or there should be so many 
ieces of paper processed in a certain office 
o do with certain subjects. It should take 
2 many man-hours to plant trees, so many 
nan-hours to prepare the ground, so many 
yan-hours to get the seeds or the tubers or. 
ae sprouts. ) . : 

| One works it all out and says, “This is the 
irget and this is what it. ought to cost.” 
‘hen one, in effect, audits. Reports come in 
tying how many man-hours were spent, 
OW many trees were planted and how many 
mvived subsequently. 

aa in essence, is the project. The work 
‘ any district or any single program may 
tve a number of separate projects in it. 
at you set all these down and then you 
idit as you go along. That is what we 
ere talking about in comptrollership. Some- 
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body is responsible to see that these targets 
are met. In the case of a district project, 
the fellow who was primarily responsible 
was the district manager. In all the districts 
in the region it is the regional director. But 
that is perhaps oversimplified. 


Dr. Reynolds: That is basically the way 
it works. The work program is laid out 
annually for every activity we have. Objec- 
tives are set, work loads are established 
and funding is provided for carrying out 
this work. 

At intervals we conduct audits to see that 
this is happening. Everyone is held ac- 
countable for his stewardship. There really 
is total accountability. It is not a matter of 
simply pushing the dollars out and saying, 
“Go and do it,” and at the end of the year 
not being sure why it did not happen or if 
it happened. We have a total figure for how 
well things were done, if they were done, 
where the failures were; and you do fine 
tuning along the way. . 

We have made a clear-cut distinction 
between head office and the field or- 
ganization. Head office is purely and simply 
an organization which establishes priorities, 
sets the ground rules, the standards and the 
broad operational directives. | 

The field organization, which operates 
under two assistant deputy ministers, one 
for northern Ontario and one for southern 
Ontario, has no line responsibility to head 
office at all, except to the deputy minister. 
They are given their targets, they are given 
their funds, and they are held accountable 
for how they do it. I could lay these out in 
more detail but that is the way it is. 


Mr. Riddell: What indicators do you have 
that they are carrying out the program? 


Dr. Reynolds: The simplest example 
would be where a hatchery is required to 
produce X numbers of certain types of fish 
of certain sizes and for so many dollars. If 
it fails to do that, in numbers or quality or 
it runs over, then we know directly.. We 
have an investigation of why this happened. 

It. may be. necessary to adjust targets for 
various reasons, but we can do this, even 
with a season such as we have just been 
through in which the whole ministry was 
disrupted. People were taken off their nor- 
mal work to assist in the firefighting. We 
could adjust targets and then, at the end 
of the fire season, we knew where we were 
behind and where the pressure should be 
applied to bring us back on the target. 
Right now we are right up to scratch on 
every single item despite the disruption. 
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But there is no guesswork about it. It is 
a management by objectives system. It is a 
zero-budgeting system. We know what is 
happening; we know where it is happen- 
ing; we know who is responsible and there 
is total accountability. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The other thing that is 
particularly interesting to me—and I was 
reading some forestry stuff a couple of 
weeks ago—is that when we started getting 
into reforestation in a major way almost 20 
years ago when the system we had was not 
actually as good as the one we have now— 
the same thing applies, only we find it 
sooner—we found out rather quickly that 
certain species did not grow, even though 
people thought they would, in certain parts 
of the province. The specie would grow if 
we planted it as a sapling—is that the 
word? — but it would not grow in some 
places if it was planted as a seed; in other 
places it would. 

We found out other things in this pro- 
gram that we have been able to improve on 
because one hatchery did a little experi- 
menting, or one operation did a little ex- 
perimenting, and they were ahead of the 
target. That would then work its way back 
up to the planning and budget group with 
reports from the various field offices and 
maybe we would change the policy or refine 
it in one way or another. 

This does not happen quickly, I may 
say, but this information is gathered and I 
think we make a lot better use of our 
mistakes as well as of our successes. 


Mr. Riddell: Could you provide the com- 
mittee with priority guidelines as established 
by the policy and priority committees? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: In which of our many 
fields of operation? 


Mr. Riddell: In any of them, just to 
prove to us that there are guidelines. 


8:50 p.m. 


Dr. Reynolds: We can certainly give you 
a work planning guide and all the backup 
material. It would be a supplementary, if 
you like, to the broad guidelines which I 
think you had from Mr. Nixon, to whom I 
provided them earlier. 

What you have there from Mr. Nixon is 
a statement which was made by the deputy 
minister on November 24, 1977, which set 
the present process in place and explained it 
to all the staff. A copy went out to every 
member of the staff so everybody would 
understand it. I am sorry if you feel that it is 
bureaucratese. 


Mr. Riddell: You are satisfied that the 
process is working then? You are satisfied 
that there are definitely policies or priorities 


or objectives laid down by the ministry here 


in Toronto, and that these are communicated — 


to the field staff and the field staff then have 
some guidelines in order to make their deci- 
sions. You are satisfied that the field staff 
definitely have a clear mandate of what their 
responsibilities are and that you people have 
clear indicators as to whether the field staff 


are carrying out those responsibilities? You 


are satisfied that this process is working? 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Riddell, I can say yes, 
unequivocally. 

Mr. Riddell: Until I learn differently, if I 
do, that will be the end of that for now. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, we may 
be troubled about the question Jack asked, 
but I also think the question we asked about 
the advertising is a good example. There 
should be an advertising budget that is fairly 


straightforward and I think it should be made | 


available to the opposition. We are making 
a point of that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And you will get it. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Good, but I do not like | 


to hear barracking from the other side when 
we are trying to make a point. 
Mr. Riddell: What else do you expect? 
Mr. 
expect it. 


Mr. Riddell: It is the nicest job in the | 


world to be a backbench Tory where you do 


not have to go into this stuff and worry | 


about it. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I can tell you a firsthand 
experience I had some years ago with the 


Kemptville district office of the then Depart- — 
ment of Lands and Forests. There was to be a — 


lake sampling and coarse fish removal pro- 


gram in one of the Rideau lakes, I cannot | 


remember which one; I think it was Sand 


Lake. I heard about this and I called up the | 
district forester, who has since retired as 2 | 


matter of fact, and said I thought it would be 
a great idea if we notified the game and fish 


clubs around that the pan fish, so called, were | 
being removed and we would have a fish fry. | 
To make sure that not only Tories would be | 
invited I thought it would be a good thing | 


if we put an ad in the paper. 


Mr. McNeil: You would get all Tories, 


there is not anything else left. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Seriously, it turned out | 
that by the time they got the authority for” 
$25 from Toronto, the thing had passed, it 
took that long. The district did not have the © 











G. I. Miller: I guess you have to | 
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authority. If we were to say that was neces- 

sary for every ‘ad, such as the ads that were 

put in when we closed roads to public trans- 
| portation in the northwest—I can remember 

getting phone calls on Saturday night and 
Sunday from George McCormick, who is 
sitting in the corner, saying, “We really think 
We are going to have to close the road into 
| such and such a place because of the fire 
conditions.” It was so dry, the humidity got 
down to 35 per cent or something—and then 
we would have to get Mr. Spry out of bed 
to sign an authorization for $25 to put an 
ad in the paper or a radio ad. That would 
be an extreme case. 

All I am doing is taking a long way, I 

guess, to tell you that is why it takes a little 
| longer to get that kind of specific informa- 
| tion because we do not keep it here. 
' Mr. G. I. Miller: We do not want to be 
unrealistic, but I think it is simple and 
straightforward. You must have a budget 
from last year and a budget for this year. Has 
it increased or has it not increased? Are there 
any tenders? How does the tendering process 
work? 

We do not want to complicate it, we want 
to simplify that. We do not want to make 
more red tape for you. We are just asking 
some questions the answers to which we 
'think should be worth having, as opposi- 
tion members. It is as simple as that. 

Hon, Mr. Auld: And we will get you the 
answers, but it just takes a little longer. 

Mr. G. f. Miller: There is one other ques- 
tion in the field administration— 

Dr. Reynolds: I would like to make one 
supplementary comment on that, Mr. Miller, 
that perhaps is worth mentioning to you. 

, Let us say a hatchery has a responsibility 
_to produce X numbers of fish for Y numbers 
of dollars. We lay on the district the respon- 
sibility for producing those fish for those 
numbers of dollars. We do not tell them how 
they are to do it and it may be that they 
will have to take some of their dollars to 
advertise, let us say, for additional people to 
come and help them. That all comes out of 
that fish production cost. 

_ We would not know in advance, and they 
probably do not, whether they are going to 
have to run ads; maybe there is a lot of 
labour or something. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: Or when the fish are go- 
. ing to spawn. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: But they must have a 
budget in order to have guidelines. 

_ Dr. Reynolds: No, they do not. They have 
a block budget to produce fish. How they do 











it, whether it is by hiring people or not, is 
up to them and they have a responsibility to 
do it as inexpensively and as efficiently and 
as effectively as possible. If they choose to 
use some of it to advertise for additional 
people or something like that, that is part of 
the undertaking to produce the result. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Do they have to be of a 
particular political persuasion to get the 
jobs? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Not down our way. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I have had one comment 
made to me since I have been a member, 
and it was not in regard to your ministry, 
which indicated that because someone voted 
for me he was told not to expect to get a 
job with the ministry. That upset me terribly 
and I may have stated it before to another 
minister. Maybe that is the way the system 
works but that kind of upset me. I do not 
want to get into that. 

I want to ask two other questions. I want 
to ask a question about fighting forest fires. 
Has consideration ever been given to using— 

Mr. Foulds: That is the next vote. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: No, it is administration, 
field administration. 

Mr. Foulds: No. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Let me get to it another 
way, 

Mr. Foulds: Vote 2502, and you get forest 
protection. 

Mr, G. I. Miller; How about field ad- 
ministration for applying for tenders to spray 
bush? Somebody in my area said he can get 
jobs in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
Does that come under this vote? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That is the next one. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That is field ad- 
ministration. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No, you are talking about 
forest protection; vote 2502, items 2, 3 and 4. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I just want to make a 
couple of comments and then you will not 
have to deal with it again. Why not use 
some of the armed forces for fire protection? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We did. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Did you? Is it a prac- 
tice? Maybe in a new constitution the armed 
forces could provide that service across 
Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I do think we are getting 
a little far afield into the constitution, but 
actually the armed forces this year did sup- 
ply service to Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta and they were spread 
pretty thin. 
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Mr. W. Newman: They had to be. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I think that is a role 
they could play. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Helicopters and— 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Give the armed services 
enough funds. 

Mr. Foulds: Next question, Gordon. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: The other one was in 
regard to contracts for spraying. Does every- 
one get a fair shot at that? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We did two spraying proj- 
ects, Kirkland Lake and Sioux Lookout—or 
did we do Sioux Lookout last year? We did 
not do any this year. 

Dr. Reynolds: One. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We had one this year. 
We did not spray 2,4D, did we? 

Dr. Reynolds: We did 2,4-D, but not 
2,4, 5-T. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That is in the second to 
Jast vote. If you want to know, New Bruns- 
wick does a lot of spraying for spruce bud- 
worm. We have only done one or two so 
far. 

Dr. Reynolds: Our policy on spraying is 
really just to hit areas which are planned for 
cutting in the next four to five years. 

M. G. I. Miller: The concern I have is a 
complaint that there was not enough lead 
time to make a legal tender. He probably 
should have had an opportunity because he 
is in that business; that is all I am asking. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The people we used were 
by tender and they were in that business. 

Mr. G. I Miller: Okay, I just wanted to 
bring it to your attention. If he does make 
an application I think he should be given 
a fair opportunity of tendering on it. That 
is all I am asking. 

9 p.m. 

Mr. W. Newman: I would like to ask a 
question on field administration, the $8 mil- 
lion vote. Does that include your conserva- 
tion officers? 

Mr. Keenan: No, that is fish and wildlife. 

Mr. W. Newman: Does that mean game 
wardens? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It would be in the recrea- 
tion part. 

Mr. W. Newman: My question, coming 
back to transportation and communication is, 
why do you have to pay them $2.6 million 
when they have over a $1 billion budget? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That includes a lot of 
leased vehicles for a great variety of things 
plus our own vehicles. Can you explain that? 


Mr. Keenan: There are travelling expenses, 
relocation expenses, moving expenses of 
civil servants, expenses of moving office fur- 
niture and equipment and’ cost of transpor- 
tation of goods. There are mailing costs, 
postage, registration and communications 
costs such as telephone, telegram and data 
communication. They are all part of trans- 
portation. 


Mr. W. Newman: How many unmarked — 


cars do you have in your ministry? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There is mine. 

Mr W. Newman: Do you have any un- 
marked cars in your ministry? 

Dr. Reynolds: I think only the two, the 
minister's and mine. I do not think we have 
any others. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Except for some leased 


ones in the summer time which have a decal — 


on the door. 
Mr. W. Newman: They come under an- 


other vote. I realize that, but I wonder how ~ 
many unmarked cars or normal cars without 


special licence plates there are. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Most if not all of our 


vehicles are green and white, whether they 


are passenger or commercial. 


Mr. W. Newman: If I am poaching, I can ( 


see you coming. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: They do not all have 
lights on top, but if you were looking care- 
fully you would see us coming. 


Dr Reynolds: Perhaps it is worth explain-— 


ing that in the situation to which Mr. New- 
man is alluding, the conservation officers 


may well get authority to hire cars for 


special situations like that. 

In the normal course of events, though, 
they are marked vehicles. If they are part 
of our regular fleet they are green and white. 


In the case of conservation officers’ cars and 


the enforcement groups in the parks they 
have flashing lights. 


sides. If special investigations or activities are 


being undertaken, and this happens from time 


to time, special dispensation is given to lease 
cars without markings. Those are not large 
in number. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We use aircraft other than | 


our own, which are somewhat common. 


Mr. Riddell: What about the boats, are 


they the same colour? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, they are mostly alumi- 


num. 
Mr. Riddell: Are they owned or leased? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not think they are | 


leased. 


If they are regular 
leased vehicles they have big decals on the 
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Dr. Reynolds: In the normal course of 
events, we own the boats we have. We may 
on occasion lease some from commercial fish- 
ermen for special activities or something like 
that but, in what I would call our normal 
activities, we own our boats. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: If we do not, we will 


have flags on the bows of all of them very 
shortly. 


Mr. W. Newman: I will not ask any more 
questions since we have run out of time for 
this vote. 


Mr. Wildman: I have a couple a short 
questions. 
I understand you have set up or renamed 
one district, the Carleton Place district. Have 
you combined two districts under that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, it can happen. 
-Mr. Wildman: What districts have you 
consolidated? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: The Ottawa office and 
the Lanark office. 


Mr. Wildman: What has that meant in 
terms of savings of staff? 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: About six in the first two 
years and a total of eight in four years. I 
think we have 58 or 59 combined in the 
two and, when transfers and attrition and 
one thing or other takes place, we will be 
down to 51 and possibly to 49 a couple of 
years later. It is a little complicated be- 
pause some classifications are duplicated. 





Mr. Wildman: Have you done any studies 
of that operation, or the Wawa district that 
aow covers White River as well, in terms of 
idditional costs of transportation? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am a little more familiar 
with this one because I attended a well- 
ittended public meeting in Lanark on 
Thanksgiving Day. It appeared the trans- 
yortation cost will probably be about the 
ame there, if not slightly less because the 
ew office is going to be centrally located. 
DE course, there are a lot of road systems. 
know what you are referring to. There is 
‘0 road system in the area that is being 
overed. 

_ There are some real estate savings as well, 
jecause the conservation authority, I think, 
; going to go into the premises we own in 
vanark and there were some lease problems 
oming up in the Ottawa area. It seems to 
je the saving looked to be about $275,000 
iaximum. I have not got the breakdown but 
me of that, of course, was salary. 

I did not expect that particular question. 
can give you the details and this will not 
ke long. At the present time Lanark and 











Ottawa are two of the smallest districts in 
the province. One is 1,274 square miles and 
the other is 1,149 square miles. There are 
only two in the province that are smaller. 
They are both in southwestern Ontario. 

The average size of districts in southern 
Ontario is about 2,240 square miles. The 
size of this new district will be 2,421 square 
miles. The overhead of the district ofce is 
much the same whether the area it serves 
is 1,000 or 10,000 square miles. The finance 
and administration office pays heating, build- 
ing, maintenance, telephone, telex and so on. 

The approximate overhead: cost, exclusive 
of salaries, is $45,000 for a district office. 
The redundant staff of the amalgamation has 
been fixed at six. At the present salaries, this 
amounts to approximately $140,000. Even 
at a seven per cent a year increase in 
salaries, this will climb at approximately 
$10,000 a year. 

The facilities in Ottawa are made up of 
portable buildings and trailers. It was 
planned for a number of years to move into 
more suitable leased space and money was 
approved for 1979 for this leased space. The 
approximate requirements were 11,500 
square feet and, estimating at $7 a square 
foot, this is approximately $70,000. 

The Mississippi Valley Conservation Au- 
thority has requested money for new office 
space for a number of years. The estimated 
cost will be about $300,000, of which the 
MNR share will be approximately $200,000. 
The money diverted from the proposed 
Ottawa office space to the amalgamated 
Lanark and Ottawa office in Carleton Place 
should be adequate for space in Carleton 
Place. 

Depending on whether the Mississippi CA 
takes the Lanark office and how the Min- 
isry of Government Services arrangements 
are made, it should not cost the government 
a dollar. The trailers in Ottawa will be 
moved to Kenora. Research on the Lake 
Ontario assessment unit facilities has re- 
quired extra office space, so we will not 
have to spend any more money in Kenora. 


9:10 p.m. 


The responsibilities the staff has to look 
after, interestingly enough, make Carleton 
Place better than either Ottawa or Lanark 
for work in areas that are under federal 
aid, Woodlands Improvement Act agree- 
ments; the forest agreements we have with 
the counties; the regeneration, tending, site 
preparation and tree marking for crown 
land and private land; and a variety of 
other things such as fur management. We 
are going to have access for fur sealing on 
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furs taken north of Lanark. The parks are 
as accessible from Carleton Place as from 
the other areas. We have looked into it 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Wildman: Apparently, all that is in 
relation to the consolidation, or shall I say 
the centralization, of your decentralized min- 
istry operations in the Wawa-White River 
area? Have you done any studies on the 
follow-up of what that has meant in cost? 

It has been in operation under Wawa for 
about a year? Has it saved you money, has 
it worked out to about the same cost or has 
it cost you more? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not have any figures 
in front of me. 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Wildman, it is a little 
early to have any useful data. The staff ad- 
justments are still being made. There is still 
quite a bit of commuting and that sort of 
thing. I think, in fairness, it is going to be at 
least another year before we would have 
figures that have any great meaning. 

Mr. Wildman: Is it going to be another 
year before you are able to determine 
whether you are going to be able to dispose 
of your buildings? 

Dr. Reynolds: Dispose of what? 

Mr. Wildman: The buildings you have in 
White River that are now vacant. 

Dr. Reynolds: Those are now in the hands 
of Government Services. They own the struc- 
tures and are looking after the disposal of 
them. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We could give you a good 
deal on another riding office. 

Mr. Wildman: White River is not exactly 
central. 


Item 9 agreed to. 
Vote 2501 agreed to. 


On vote 2502, land management program: 


Mr. G. I. Miller: We have been looking at 
the erosion along Lake Erie. I think we had 
a bill in the House yesterday in regard to 
lakeshore funding and, on the Monday of this 
week, the Minister of Intergovernmental 
Affairs (Mr. Wells) met with our region’s 
mayors and the regional chairman to discuss 
the erosion problem in that part of Ontario 
along Lake Erie. 

I was wondering, Mr. Minister, if any 
work is being done through your ministry in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Intergovern- 
mental Affairs to provide some guidance on 
the management of the waterfront. 

I know it is impossible to wall the lakes 
around all the Great Lakes, that is an im- 
possibility, but there are some areas that are 


more valuable than others, where there is 
real estate, for example, in Port Dover or 
along the Scarborough Bluffs here in Toronto, 
which need protecting and could be pro- 
tected. It has been proved they can be pro- 
tected. Another example would be between 
Port Stanley and Long Point, where there is 
a tremendous erosion problem of several 
metres a year. 

I guess they have used various programs 
over the years on an individual basis to try 
to protect against loss of that good agricul- 
tural land. There has never been any co- 
ordinated effort put into it. There have been 
a lot of studies made on it. I think we had a 
federal study, a technical report which dates 
back to October 1975, called the Canada 
Ontario Great Lakes Shore Damage Survey. 
It was done in co-operation with the federal 
government and your ministry. 

I think there was a later one than that, 
which zeroed in on Lake Erie. The federal 
Small Craft Harbours program on Lake Erie: 
The Socio-economic Need for the Program 
and its Potential for Success. It was put out | 
in May 1978 by Fisheries and Environment | 
Canada. As you read the report I think there 
was considerable input from the Ministry of | 
Natural Resources in co-operation with the © 
International Joint Commission on the over- 
all effects of the Great Lakes pollution and © 
clean-up program. 

Getting back to the example of this one 
particular farmer. He owns sand hills in 
Norfolk township. He spent $15,000 of his © 
own money last year putting groynes out — 
laterally to the shoreline. He received a grant 
of $1,500 from the capital program of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food, I believe, 
and he was able to take advantage of that 
money. He was able to buy cement blocks | 
of about two to three tons, and cement that | 
could be utilized. The cement company ‘ 
poured it in forms, and he was able to buy | 
these at a very reasonable price. . 

The biggest problem was trucking the — 
blocks down to the site. I think he put 400 
of these blocks in about 15 groynes, and he | 
did it in the winter through the ice. It seems | 
to be doing the job. I had pictures of it, but — 
T gave them to the Minister of Intergovem- © 
mental Affairs the other day to show what 
had been done. They are doing this with 
their own money, $15,000, and that would 
be protecting, I suppose, the width of a 100- 
acre farm. It was probably 100 acres at one | 
point in time. 

It is not a huge expenditure, but if it is— 
going to be done in order to be successful I — 
think the whole area would have to be done ’ 
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in a co-ordinated manner. I know a lot of 
people are going to say it is impossible to 
stop the erosion ‘but I say we may control it. 
— Once we get right back to the road, which 
in some areas is getting mighty close, the 
government will come up with a plan of 
funding on an 80-20 basis, 80 per cent by 
the province and 20 per cent by the munic- 
ipality, and they can carry out that program 
quite successfully and do a good job in many 
cases. But if a private landowner is trying 
to protect his own property and it is not up 
against the road, he has to borrow the 
money, up to $20,000 at eight per cent. 
_ He is doing two things. He is protecting 
his property and he is protecting the road 
also. It is probably beyond his financial 
means and he is maybe not doing it the way 
jit should be done. 
-I know your ministry has done many 
studies on it; they can always use figures to 
prove anything, but I think there is a need, 
not to wall the lakes completely but in the 
areas where the value is it makes common 
sense to do it. I wonder if the minister 
night want to make some comments on it. 
Before he does though, 1 would like to 
bring up another matter as far as the Great 
uakes are concerned. I guess the question 
nas been asked before, and I do not know 
whether there is a clear-cut answer or not. 
s it possible to control the water level in 
Lake Erie? 


:20 p.m. 
Mr. W. Newman: Yes, by God. 


| Mr. G. I Miller: I think the level is ex- 
remely high at the present time and there 
; some indication they keep it high because 
ve have the Nanticoke generating station 
here and it is better for the commercial 
oats bringing in coal. Stelco has their dock 
nd it is on the seaway. But I think these 
arts indicate it is as high as it has ever 
een, or almost to that stage. It is consider- 
bly higher than average. 

I wonder if there. is any possibility of con- 
olling it. I realize there would have to be 
rong input from the ministry because on 
he American side it probably would have 
» be done through the International Joint 
‘ommission because the water does not only 
elong to us, it is shared between the two 
duntries. 

rain, the water coming out of Lake 
uperior can be controlled. The report of 
te International Joint Commission, the an- 
ial report of 1977, says on page six: 
“The Great Lakes’ fluctuating water levels 
ere of continuing concern to many indi- 
duals and groups along the Great Lakes 


























throughout 1977. Lower than normal rainfall 
on the Lake Superior basin in the first half 
of the year resulted in the steady decline in 
water supplies available to the lake. By June, 
the level of Lake Superior was about six 
inches below the long-term 1900-1976 aver- 
age; and the outflow was reduced to 55,000 
cubic feet per second, the minimum that can 
be authorized under the plan of regulation. 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron, while still 
above average long-term levels, were 24 
inches below the level that prevailed a year 
earlier. 

“However, autumn weather changed the 
situation considerably. Because of high water 
supply on Lake Superior, the commission’s 
international Lake Superior board of control 
directed in late October that all gates of the 
compensating works be opened. Gate changes 
were made in the increment over a period of 
several days so that the water levels in the 
lower St. Marys River did not change too 
abruptly. The outflow averaged about 115,000 
cubic feet per second. 

“Lake Superior reached its highest level 
in 1977 of 601.4 feet. At the usual time of 
October, even with the increased outflow, it 
was expected the winter outflow would have 
to be maintained near the maximum allow- 
able 85,000 cubic feet per second.” 

I think that indicates it is controlled by the 
supply coming out of Lake Superior. 


Mr. Foulds: Most of that water evaporates 
before it hits Lake Erie. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t think it does. 
Mr. Foulds: Read the rest of the report. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: You could be right, Jim. 
I'm not going to say. The question I am 
getting around to is that I think at Chicago 
they take out water that can be diverted 
there. There are some other areas, at the 
lower end of Lake Erie, around from 
Detroit— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The Erie barge canal? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: No, down at the far end, 
to Toledo, in that area. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It works its way eventually 
to the Susquehanna and on down? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I guess what I am saying 
is, is there any possibility that it can be 
controlled to any extentP I realize we need 
shipping, but when it is a foot or two above 
normal its dispersion is much greater. Is 
there any possibility of controlling it to 
keep it at a slightly lower level? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: To give you a fast answer 
at the beginning rather than the end, it is 
possible it has a lot of other effects. Can I 
give you just a short history? 
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Do you remember the very high water in 
1973-74? There was a lot of damage. That 
was the time when Ontario and the feds— 
at that time it was Environment and Fish- 
eries of Canada and the Ontario Ministry of 
Natural Resources—and there was a shore 
damage survey and general study. As you 
mentioned, the study concluded that gen- 
erally the costs of shore protection for the 
erodable shore are greater than the value of 
the land. It was, therefore, agreed that the 
construction of shore protection all the way 
around was not economically sound. 

The seven recommendations of that report 
focus on reducing property damage by con- 
trolling development around particularly 
hazardous areas. The principal recommenda- 
tions of that report were “to define and de- 
lineate hazard lands; to develop coastal zone 
management policies for incorporation into 
the regulatory planning framework’—and 
that is the land-use planning part—“to 
develop methods for evaluating shoreland 
management alternatives’—there are various 
ways you might deal with it; in some cases, 
protection, I assume and, in some cases, 
prohibition—“to develop a shoreland manage- 
ment land-use simulation model; to under- 
take a public awareness program to inform 
people of the hazards of building near the 
shore’—and you probably have seen that— 


Mr. G. I, Miller: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —“to provide general plan- 
ning and engineering advice for flood and 
erosion control measures; and to monitor 
what is happening to the shore.” 

There has been a federal-provincial co- 
ordinating task force that has been directing 
the follow-up programs to implement those 
recommendations. Here are the programs 
completed up to now: The development of 
the shoreline monitoring program; the dis- 
tribution of hazard-land mapping to the 
municipalities and conservation authorities; 
the preparation of that booklet I just raised, 
Shore Property Hazards, to inform the public 
about the hazards in the different areas on 
the Great Lakes’ shores—there has been a 
continuing public-awareness program—and a 
shore-management guide for the preparation 
of shore-management plans by municipali- 
ties and conservation authorities is scheduled 
for release in spring, 1981. 

In general, governments have never been 
in a position to guarantee protection from 
erosion and flooding along the Great Lakes, 
but the underlying policy of both the federal 
and provincial governments is that the re- 
sponsibility for the protection of private shore 
property against erosion or flooding rests 


with the individual property owner. As you 
pointed out, assistance is available in the 
form of low-interest loans under the Shore- 
line Property Assistance Act which was 
passed, I guess, in 1974 or 1975. I know it 
had some application in the St. Lawrence 
River at the northeast end of Lake Ontario 
in my riding. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Are they done by the 
municipality or by the individuals? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The money is made avail- 
able to the municipality which administers 
the program. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: So it is done in conjunc- 
tion. Do you have any programs where the 
municipality does it to protect the roads? Is it 
that serious? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I will come to that 
through the conservation authorities. You 
were talking about the Scarborough Bluffs. 
That is how that has been done and how 
some other things have been done. 

The Shoreline Property Assistance Act is 
administered by the Ministry of Intergovern- | 
mental Affairs, as you mentioned, and is 
made available to the municipalities, as I 
have just said. | 

An International Joint Commission study 
is presently under way to investigate whether 
it is practical—and this is why I said I was. 
giving the short answer first—to reduce shore | 
erosion and flood damage by lowering the. 
high water levels of Lake Erie by construct-— 
ing regulatory works in the Niagara River at | 
Buffalo. The preliminary findings of that. 
study established this is not economically 
justifiable because of the costs of the regu-— 
latory works, coupled with the projected | 
losses to navigation and power generation. 
Those are the other two. The higher the: 
head, the more power generated both on the — 
US and Canadian sides at Niagara, Of course, | 
the higher the level—because Lake Erie is 
relatively shallow—the greater the quantity 
of goods that can pass through by ship. The 
draught in the seaway is 27 feet, but in 
Lake Erie there is a lot of short-run stuff 
that does not go through the St. Lawrence. 
9:30 p.m. 

A series of public meetings in the United 
States and Canada were scheduled. The first 
one was on October 28, and they will run) 
through November 6. If you are interested, 
I have the schedule of the public meetings. | 
The preliminary study results I just synop-) 
sized will be presented at those public) 
meetings. 

I do not know if I should take up the’ 
time, Mr. Chairman, to read the whole re- | 


| 
| 
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sult. But Tony Clarke, who is the executive 
co-ordinator of the lands and waters group 
in the ministry, is here, as is Tom Kurtz, 
who is acting director of the conservation 
authorities branch. They might have some- 
thing to add. 

Before that: You mentioned the Scarbor- 
ough Bluffs. The Metro conservation author- 
ity has responsibility for the shoreline, basic- 
ally from Frenchman Bay on the east to— 

_ Mr. Kurtz: To the Credit River. 
_ Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the area? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The Metropolitan Toronto 
ind Region Conservation Authority controls 
he shoreline from Frenchman Creek, which 
s—just east of Whitby? 


_ Mr. Kurtz: In the area of Whitby, I am 
1ot sure of the exact location. 


- Hon. Mr. Auld: I have been in there but 
mly from the water, so I am not sure. 

| Then it goes to a little bit east of the 
Iredit River, where the Credit Valley Con- 
ervation Authority takes over, right down to 
he Hamilton authority. 


_ Mr. Kurtz: The Credit River is part of the 
riginal waterfront plan. There are two sepa- 
ate parts in the Metropolitan area. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How many miles would 

ae be—40, from Whitby to Port Credit? 

| Mr. Kurtz: I think it is more in the order 
30. 


| Mr. G. I. Miller: Of shoreline? 
Mr. Kurtz: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I cannot tell you how 
juch money has been put in those projects. 
know it has been a benefit, because a lot 
' the basic fill is material that was exca- 
ited from downtown Toronto for tall build- 
gs and has been put there at no cost to the 
athority. The authority’s cost was for 
‘mouring. 

‘Mr. G. I. Miller: Can I interrupt you 
a That is the point I want to make, 
beause we are a changing area and we are 
sing to have some excess dirt and fill. As a 
utter of fact we have some fill at the pre- 
‘at time. They are doing away with the old 
ibacco kilns. They have the foundations, 
pe they utilized at Turkey Point to 
wia— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They are using that as 
émouring, aren’t they? 

Mr. G. I Miller: They are using it to pro- 
tt the marina. It extends into the water 
aout 300 yards. They are pumping the sand 
ct of the channel and reclaiming it. It is 
aeautiful job. They can get access into the 























marina now. But that brings up another 
point— 

Hon. 
“they”? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The owner. It’s not the 
ministry. I asked your ministry. At the time 
of the lower Great Lakes day-use recreation 
access study, which was back in 1975, there 
was funding for providing and protecting 
marinas. 


Hion. Mr. Auld: The federal small craft 
harbours program? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. You had a fund too, 
but you took the funding away and there is 
no money available there now. There is a 
copy of a letter signed by you, dated August 
23, 1978. 

But I am getting away from the point I 
want to make. They are doing it here in 
Toronto with their excess dirt. We are going 
to have excess dirt there. The Minister of 
Intergovernmental Affairs has put in about 
$800,000, I think, in the last five years. I do 
not think there has been any other money 
spent on it. Although that is quite a bit of 
money, it is a fairly minimal sum for what 
you are trying to do. 

I think there should be some co-ordina- 
tion through the Long Point Conservation 
Authority. They have never up to this time 
tackled it; they think it is too big a job. But 
they have done it in Toronto, and that is 
why I am trying to co-ordinate it with the 
region. I think your ministry could play a 
role too, perhaps through the conservation 
authority. 

I realize it has to start at the bottom; they 
have to request it. But your ministry could 
give some leadership in providing that ser- 
vice to that area. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I mentioned in the 
opening statement, the majority of the con- 
servation authorities are appointees of the 
municipality. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: As a member of Long 
Point since 1965 I understand where the con- 
trol is, but maybe some direction has to come 
from the top. Maybe you could use it as a 
pilot project. 

The farmer I am telling you about spent 
$15,000 of his own money. It would be 
worthwhile watching. Maybe it is going to 
have to be upgraded every few years, and 
perhaps it could be extended further along 
the shoreline. 

The road is going to disappear in a few 
years; it is going to have to be moved. That 
is going to cost everyone money. Maybe we 


Mr. Auld: You say “they.” Who is 
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can come up with a co-ordinated plan now. 
This may be the time to make a beginning. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Gordon, I do not think the 
authorities cover every mile of the shoreline 
in Lake Erie, do they? 


Mr. Kurtz: The authorities cover almost 
all of the erodable shoreline of southern 
Ontario. There are a couple of very small 
gaps. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The vehicle is available to 
do it. If it is important, and it certainly 
sounds important to me, it seems to me it 
would be very simple to get the authority to 
make it a priority. But that is not to say we 
will have the money if they all decide they 
want to do it tomorrow. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It is not going to happen 
tomorrow, Mr. Minister. You and I both 
know that. But there has to be some en- 
couragement to start. You start small and 
expand. 

There is another example. It was done, 
not by the authority but by the region, the 
former county of Haldimand, now the region 
of Haldimand-Norfolk, on a funding basis of 
80-20. As I suggested before, the province 
picks up the funding. It is under a different 
program, the Great Lakes shore damage sur- 
vey follow-up programs. 

They have protected about 10 miles by 
putting out rock as a buffer zone for about 
25 or 30 feet from shore to break up the 
waves. They have protected the roads and 
their shore that way. 

Nanticoke generating station reclaimed 75 
acres of property in front of their site and 
protected another mile, perhaps, of shoreline. 
The outer basin of Port Dover harbour has 
been reclaimed and the bank protected as 
well. 

I think this is something that could be 
encouraged from the top of your ministry 
through the authority. Port Burwell is just 
one example. Keep an eye on that and see if 
it is possible to expand that program. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The first two objectives of 
conservation authorities are to reduce or pre- 
vent flood damage and control erosion. That 
is what they were set up to do. The ma- 
chinery is there. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: May I suggest that you 
not just leave it at the request stage, that 
you take it and look at it? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I would be glad to send 
your comments along to the chairman of the 
authority. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I think it would have 
more effect if your next year’s advertising 


budget could cover radio and print announce- 
ments so there would be something they 
could both see and hear. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Some people may get 
pretty excited if we do not tell them until 
next spring. 


9:40 p.m. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Okay, I will leave it at 
that. 


That brings me to your letter of August 
23, 1978, to Mayor George Dmetriuc of 
the city of Nanticoke, in which you say: 
“The Great Lakes access program you men- 
tioned is not operational at this time due to 
financial restraints. There was a substantial 
response to this program when it was intro- 
duced in 1975. Fifty-two out of 200 muni- 
cipalities contacted wished to participate. 
However, we reluctantly withdrew funding 
because of other high priority demands on 
available funds. . 

“I have sent a copy of the Port Dover 


harbour development study to fisheries branch — 


and have asked them to provide you with 


their comments. Within the Ministry of 


Natural Resources fisheries branch is re- 


sponsible for liaison with the federal small | 


craft harbours plan.” 


That was to extend the development of | 
the eastern basin to protect against erosion | 
problems along the bank. There is a fairly | 
high density residential area there, as well. 


as cottages, roads, a school and a Ministry 
or the Environment sewage disposal plant. 


There is quite a bit of investment there , 
which eventually is going to be in jeopardy. | 
I think funding should be made available — 


there. I think the feds have indicated they 


would provide funding if we could match it | 


from the province. 


Mr. Foulds: I will believe that when I 


see it. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: They have already made 
the statement. They have already done con- 
siderable work in expanding their park, and 
this year they just finished expanding the 
Port Dover harbour. So I think there 1s 
some funding. 


Mr. Foulds: Before Tuesday’s budget. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not aware of anv 


federal program. Perhaps Tony or Tom could 
comment. 


Mr. Kurtz: There are a couple of things. 


that might make it appear as if you are 
getting into an erosion contro] 


program — 
through the federal government. One is the 
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small craft harbours program. When they. 
develop a harbour they often put in ass0-' 
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ciated protective works, mainly to keep the 
channel into the harbour open. As a result, 
they protect other facilities as well. 

| The other thing is that if you can demon- 
strate that the shoreline has been unduly 
damaged by navigation on the Great Lakes, 
Public Works Canada will participate. I 


think it depends on the degree of damage 
as to what percentage they will participate. 
Those are the only two programs I am 
aware of at the federal level that would 
‘get you into erosion protection. 


' 
















Mr. G. I. Miller: A group of farmers from 
‘the Port Burwell area have a case in court 
now because of the extension of the break 
wall in Port Burwell. Do you think it is 
vetter to spend money on lawyers trying to 
ight something when it could be utilized 
bn something. construutive that would last 
own the years and protect our farmers’ 
nvestments? 

If you have a 100-acre farm along there 
nd can see it steadily eroding, so that 
hree years from now you may not have a 
arm, I think there is some concern. To do 
on an individual basis is impossible. I say 
here could be a program established at not 
00 great a cost. 

There is always the excuse that funding 
3 impossible. I say it is not impossible. The 
lase of one farmer spending $15,000 to pro- 
ect his farm may be well worth looking at. 
| think you could maybe come up with a 
ifferent program. All I am asking, Mr. 
Minister, is that you look at it and come up 
ith a co-ordinated program to give some 
rotection. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As I said, the authorities 
re on the spot and have the expertise, or 
pn get it. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: And it is then referred 
ack to you. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I will pass along your 
-bmments and see what I get back. 


Mr. Kurtz: Mr. Minister, the report you 
‘ill be prepared to release next spring on 
ioreline planning is aimed at conservation 
ithorities and municipalities and will direct 
iem towards a co-ordinated program of 
tore protection and planning. So you have 
ken that first step. 


Mr. Foulds: I wonder if I could beg the 
ommittee’s indulgence and move to fire 
yotection for a few moments; I must leave 
7 10 ovclock. I would like to deal briefly 
ad thoroughly with that matter and I am 
‘re the minister will reply in kind. 

I would like to get some comments from 
inistry personnel with regard to the forest 
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fire season this past year in these areas. First, 
there is the question of surveillance because 
some questions have been raised with me 
about whether the new system of aircraft 
surveillance and the grid system that is used 
is as effective as the old fire tower system. I 
think there are pros and cons that are de- 
bated in that and I would like a brief sum- 
mary. 

I would also like a reaction to the criteria 
used when you finally do close a highway or 
road during the fire season by issuing a 
travel ban. I had some correspondence with 
Mr. McCormick about this. 

To be honest, I only had three or four 
complaints, which is relatively small when 
one considers the impact the season had on 
people in the northwest, but there was some 
feeling, by cottagers in particular, that there 
was some discrimination when the travel ban 
was lifted in favour of people who were 
tourists going to commercial outfitters and 
sO on. 

I can understand the criteria the ministry 
used because there is an economic factor in 
terms of job creation associated with the 
tourist outfitter or cabin. 


Hon. Mr. Auld. And the probable super- 
vision by that outfitter of his guests. 


Mr. Foulds: Nevertheless the result is dis- 
crimination against the cottager or what 
tends to be the local populace. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Could we deal with them 
in order? Or I am going to forget which 
ones— 


Mr. Foulds: Then let us deal with them 
one at a time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Let us deal with the first 
one. 

Bill Forman, the deputy director from 
Sault Ste. Marie, is here. Will you deal with 
the question of surveillance, Bill? 


Mr. Forman: For many years we had 
towers in the province. Several years ago 
we phased out the towers. There were a 
number of factors relating to this. Cost was 
probably the primary reason, the availability 
of towermen was another reason, and the 
more sophisticated information required to 
carry out an efficient detection system was 
another. With a tower one uses triangulation 
and sees smoke, but that is about all the in- 
formation one can receive by that means, 
whereas with detection by aerial means, one 
can get a fix on a fire and can get additional 
information with regard to fuels, water 
availability and other factors that will assist 
a decision from the fire centre as to how that 
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fire should be handled with regard to 


resources. 

Mr. Foulds: Does that mean you have to 
have a fleet constantly in the air during the 
heavy fire season? 

Mr. Forman: That is not true. 

Mr. Foulds: That is not the case? 

Mr. Forman: That is right. 


Mr. Foulds: Would not a combination of 
both make some sense? 

You say one factor against towers is the 
availability of personnel. I find that difficult 
to believe in these days of high unemploy- 
ment although the isolation may be a factor. 

Mr. Forman: The old towerman type is a 
thing of the past. 


9:50 p.m. 


Mr. Foulds: You refer to cost. It seems 
to me that flying aircraft would be more ex- 
pensive. I would like a rationale for that. 


Mr. Forman: Our costs with regard to 
maintaining towers in isolated areas included 
the cost of operating aircraft that tradition- 
ally had to serve those towers. 


Mr. Foulds: I suppose the main point is, 
how do you avoid a hit and miss approach to 
fire detection when using aircraft surveillance? 
Do you do regular reconnaissance? 


Mr. Forman: Detection is planned in terms 
of weather patterns, anticipated fire incidents 
and historical times of fires. For example, one 
does not run an aerial detection early in the 
morning and late at night; it is usually done 
when fires show up, so it will depend on the 
fire indices, whether you have one, two or 
three a day, that type of thing. 


Mr. Foulds: Do you establish a grid system 
that you patrol according to your fire indices? 


Mr. Forman: As well as fire indices there 
is visibility, in terms of what one can see 
from either side. The grid systems or the 
patrol routes are pre-planned from informa- 
tion from districts that is fed to the region. 
The region co-ordinates the aerial detection 
in each region and responds to the districts’ 
requirements. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In the northwest, with the 
radio detection of lightning strikes, I guess 
yeu have a pretty good idea where to look 

rSt. 


Mr. Forman: Now you mention it, develop- 
ment has been going on for the last three 
years with regard to a lightning locator sys- 
tem, in the northwestern region. This is a 
system that detects cloud to ground lightning 
and also gives maps as to location and in- 
tensity. We hope it will become operational 


in the northwest this summer and spread to 
the north-central region in the next two to 
three years. This information will be used in 
air detection to patrol the areas with the 
highest intensity of lightning. 


Mr. Foulds: The second question I had | 


was your determination of when to establish 


a travel ban. Whose responsibility is that? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The minister is the one 
who puts it on and takes it off. Probably the 
chain of command is the assistant deputy 
minister or the regional director. We had 
some discussion from time to time as the 
season progressed because I was in the area 
quite frequently. 

As to the changing conditions and the 


concerns of the economy, there are both the 


people who are cutting—the industry—and 


the tourist industry and the local residents to 
be considered. It is a value judgement. My 
instructions were to err on the side of a ban — 


half a day before it might be necessary 


rather than half a day after. Frankly, I was — 


more concerned about the hazard to life than 
to property. Other than that, I think it comes 


as a series of decisions. 


Mr. Foulds: When you finally imposed it, 
what were the factors that led you to the 


imposition? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: The recommendation of 
the senior staff in the area. 


Mr. Foulds: What were the factors they 


took into account? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You had better ask George 
McCormick who was at that time director of 


the northwestern region. Mr. McCormick is | 
now the assistant deputy minister in north- 


ern Ontario and was, for about half the fire 
season, regional director in the northwest. 


Mr. McCormick: In answer to Mr. Foulds’ 


question, the burning conditions in terms of 


the various indices tell us pretty clearly what 
We can expect in fire occurrences. Last year, 


we had a heavy number of lightning strikes 


and we knew the organization was under 
strain in terms of resources. 


The first objective in closing an area to | 
travel is to lower the incidence of fires and | 
reduce the risk of man-caused fires. A de- | 
cision to close down activity in a forest area — 


in a region like northwestern Ontario, where 


a large part of the economic activity is 
related to the forest and to mining, is taken 


with a great deal of seriousness. 


Nevertheless, this year the conditions were ; 


that serious and we closed the area right 


down. What I think is concerning you, Mr. , 
Foulds, is when we began to relax the, 
This is even more 


restrictions on travel. 
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difficult for a fire manager or a senior person 
in the organization. It is easy, in one sense, 
to say, “Panic; we will shut the area down,” 
and it is easy to be super-conservative and 
say, “We will wait until the rain comes be- 
fore we release travel.” The logging industry 
was hurting in terms of lost wages and the 
tourist operators really are small business- 


| 


men who, I expect, have cash flow problems. 


Mr. Foulds: They were fairly vocal about 
that. 





was ringing. 

Mr. McCormick: As we saw the burning 
sonditions were easing somewhat and we 
were not getting the same number of light- 
aing fires, though the major fires were still 
yuming, we thought in certain areas we 
‘ould relax this restriction somewhat. In 
ur judgement, we thought we should move 
a terms of relaxing this restriction for people 
vho derived their daily income there, whether 
t be a logger, a bait fisherman or whatever. 
Yes, you are correct. It discriminated 
gainst the cottager and the general rec- 
omst somewhat. As you have identified 
, there were surprisingly few complaints 
ecause, generally speaking, I think people 

epted it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Can I make an interjec- 
on here? I have heard from NOTOA in 
articular—and I want to put it in here be- 
use I think it should be in the text—that 
ne information program the Ministry of 
adustry and Tourism mounted as to fire- 
sk reduction in certain areas brought almost 
amediate results. 

_While the first part of the season was 
ery difficult for some of the operators, 
me, not all, say they picked up the dif- 
rence in the latter half. I think Industry 
id Tourism deserves a great deal of credit 
'r getting on the ball so quickly and getting 
¢ information through. That is just a plug 
r Industry and Tourism. 


Mr. Wildman: They plug themselves. 


‘Hon. Mr. Auld: No, sometimes not every- 
dy hears it 

Mr. Foulds: There are four or five areas 
would like to touch on. Obviously, I do 
t have the time. I might come back to it 
day if this vote is still open. You expect 
éreport by tomorrow, I gather, from the 
2cial review committee you set up. 
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Dr. Reynolds: It will be another two or 
three weeks, I think. That is the best esti- 
mate they have been able to give us for 
whenever it will be. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, that was the original 
target. But again a lot of the people on that 
committee were busy. 


Mr. Foulds: You mean that report will not 
be submitted to you by tomorrow? 


Dr. Reynolds: No, I think two to three 
weeks is our latest estimate of when they 
will have it in our hands. 


Mr. Foulds: It is a pity it will not be here 
before these estimates are completed. Be- 
cause I think you have identified what I want 
to emphasize, which is the very serious prob- 
lem you have when your firefighting is or- 
ganized the way this government organizes 
it. And I do not fault the actual implementa- 
tion of the program at all, but it does drain 
your other resources so much when you have 
such a very difficult fire season, that the other 
activities of the ministry, with the best will 
in the world, do suffer. 

From what I am able to learn, you have 
done a remarkable recovery job, but that 
is what you have to do. It seems to me that 
maybe there is some value in looking at a 
combination system, the one we have in 
place for Ontario together with some adap- 
tation of the Quebec system, where I gather 
the companies take up far more of the re- 
sponsibility for fighting fires than we do in 
this province. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not sure whether we 
officially agreed, but there was some general 
agreement in talking to members of the com- 
mittee previously that we could deal with 
items 2, 3 and 4 together. So, you will have 
an opportunity to pursue that. 

It just happens I have had some informa- 
tion as recently as Monday. The deputy 
minister was briefly in Quebec and spent 
some time en route discussing some of their 
operations with one of their ministers, and 
he will be reporting on some of the differ- 
ences. We will get into this further I expect, 
on Tuesday and I would like to give you a 
report of the resources we have used. 

We have come to certain conclusions our- 
selves in expediting some things. Some are 
already under way. I will not take the time 
to discuss them at the moment, because I 
think that would be more appropriate at the 
next meeting. 


Mr. Foulds: I would like some response to 
the charge that is being made—not a charge, 
that is too strong a word—but the claim that 
is made about the large cut-over areas and 
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leaving the slash. For example, Thunder Bay 
46 was started by the ministry doing regene- 
ration in a cut-over area where there was 
heavy slash, and that itself is a contributing 
factor to some of the forest fires. 

What steps can be taken, in the future at 
least, to avoid that man-made contribution 
to fire danger? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Bill, would you like to 
tackle that one? 


Mr. Forman: Mr. Chairman, there is no 
question that when a fire starts, it gains 
momentum more rapidly in slash. I believe 
under the conditions of 1980 the situation 
was such that it really made little difference 
once the fire was started whether there was 
slash or green timber. 

Probably the most desirable situation, I 
agree, would be strip cutting or this type of 
thing that is carried’ on in the bush, which 
would possibly contribute to semi-fireproofing 
the bush, rather than having slash and re- 
forestation in a very solid monoculture. There 
is no question that would help to fireproof 
partially. 

However, if there is slash there is ob- 
viously logging, so there is access. So it has 
some advantages. Also, if you had a situation 
such as we have had in 1980, fires at night 
will quieten down quicker in slash than in 
timber, so it may be beneficial from that 
point of view. 


Mr. Foulds: That is all for now. Thank 


you. 


Mr. W. Newman: I would like to come 
hack to item 1, when we were talking about 
the Great Lakes and the high water and the 
groynes and all the problems we have had. 
I guess it goes back almost to the time of 
pre-St. Lawrence Seaway, if I recall cor- 
rectly. Maybe the minister will recall we had 
problems with high water in all the Great 
Lakes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In Lake Ontario it was 
blamed on the Gut dam. 


Mr. W. Newman: I would like to ask a few 
questions on that of you or some of your 
staff. 

If my understanding is correct, 1980 has 
been a very high moisture level year and 
that water has drained into the Great Lakes 
basin. I do not know the exact figures, but 
it is above a normal rainfall situation. The 
first question is—and I will follow through 
on some others—how long does it take the 
water from Lake Superior to move down 
through the Great Lakes out in the St. 
Lawrence River, and what are the effects 
down river at Montreal? 


The second question is: Does the dam at 
Cornwall, the Moses-Saunders dam down 
there, have any major control when you get 
into a high water-level mark in all the Great 
Lakes? I guess what I am really saying is, 
when there is a dam controlling the water 
for hydro purposes, but if all the gates are 
open and when nature takes its course, I 
understand the cubic feet of water going 
through that dam is more than was normally 
there prior to the beginning of that dam. 

I come back to my basic question, that in 
the Great Lakes’ high water problem we 
face—because believe me, my riding used to 
be on Lake Ontario so I have some knowl-— 
edge of the conditions when the water was. 
up—do we have any major control on the: 
Great Lakes to control water levels when. 
we go into a very wet season? } 

Hion. Mr. Auld: I have answers for all | 
those questions, but I am not sure they are | 
correct. q 

I can tell you that after all that rain this | 
summer in southern Ontario, two weeks ago 
when I hit a shoal, Lake Ontario was six | 
inches above chart data, which is very low 
for this time of year. And I haven’t got the | 
bill for that yet either. The gradient from | 
here to Kingston is only two or three inches. 

Tom Kurtz can tell you, it takes a couple 
of years at least for water to get from Lake 
Superior down. | 

Mr. Kurtz: It takes years for the dow of | 
water out of Lake Superior to have any | 
effect on Lake Ontario. About 60 per cent 
of that effect is felt within a period of two{ 
to three years. 2} 

In terms of anything you do on the lakes 
the effect is small. As you correctly pointed | 
out, the changes in the system due to natural | 
inputs can have a much greater effect than 
anything that man has done to contro] the 
lakes. Lake Ontario, perhaps, has the greatest , 
level of control. As you also pointed out, the 
St. Lawrence Seaway system that was put in} 
has now enabled man to reduce the level ! 
of fluctuation on the Great Lakes from a) 
total range in the order of eight feet down! 
to approximately four feet. =| 

Under today’s conditions of high supplies, | 
rather than having a level on Lake Ontario) 
in the order of 246 feet above sea level, it) 
would be, under natural conditions, about , 
249; in other words, three feet higher than} 
it is today. So you can understand what kind | 
of effect the St. Lawrence Seaway has had 
on the levels of Lake Ontario. 
10:10 p.m. 


Of course, on Lake Erie there is essentially | 
no control. We have the Welland Canal 
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which provides a little bit of an outlet but, 
sssentially, it has no effect on Lake Erie. 
Lake Superior, at the head of the system, 
as some effect, as I think Mr. Miller pointed 
put, but the amount we can control the sup- 
oly in relation to, say, the Lake Ontario out- 
lows, is relatively smal] at Lake Sperior. You 
night be able to vary the outflow in the 
mder of 20,000 to 25,000 cubic feet per 
econd, whereas the outflow at Cornwall 
werages in the order of 250,000 cubic feet 
er second, and during high supplies you 
re almost up to 400,000 cubic feet per 
econd. So you can appreciate that what you 
fo at Lake Superior will not have a great 
iffect on the levels of Lake Ontario. 
There are diversions into and out of the 
stem. There is one at Long Lake and there 
; one on the Ogoki system, which comes in 
arough Lake Nipigon. They average about 
,000 cubic feet per second. They have been 
smporarily shut off in the past during 
leriods of high supplies to the Great Lakes. 
hey were shut off by Ontario Hydro. Of 
ourse, this meant a very significant economic 
ss to Ontario Hydro, which would be even 
eater today at the cost of energy. 
There is a diversion from the lakes at 
sige which is about 3,200 cubic feet per 
‘cond. There is another small diversion from 
ake Erie just into the Niagara River, which 
yes into the Erie Canal. Then, of course, 
hat is considered to be a diversion is the 


Yelland Canal. 


isin is also an International Joint Com- 























ission study concerning diversions, and also 
‘hat we call consumptive use; in other 
ords, the amount of water taken out of the 
ke that is not returned to the lake through 
jocesses such as cooling water, for hydro 
‘velopment, human consumption, irrigation 
‘ater and things like that. 

You might be interested to know that in 
te 50-year time horizon this study is look- 
iz at, the consumptive uses will increase 
fm a present amount of about 5,000 cubic 
it per second to 25,000 cubic feet per 
Sond. If the regulation plan on Lake On- 
tio were not changed, over a long period 
¢ time, the average level of Lake Ontario 
wuld drop by six feet. Of course, we would 
atomatically change the regulation plan, but 
shows the kind of effect the industrial de- 
Vopment in the Great Lakes basin will have 
ithe planning horizon we are looking at. 


Mr. W. Newman: May I ask a further 
Gestion? Really what I am somewhat con- 
med about for those living on the Lake 
tario basin is that when the water comes 


U people feel they are all man-made prob- 


| 





lems, because of the dams, controls, diver- 
sions, shut-offs or whatever they may be. 

My basic question is: With all the controls 
that are there—dams, taking it off, not return- 
ing it to the lake—and everything that is in- 
volved, we have very little control if we get 
into a heavy rain situation on the Great Lakes 
system. Is that a fair statement? 


Mr. Kurtz: That is correct, yes. 


Mr. W. Newman: If we are dealing with 
vote 2502—and I think we passed a motion 
that we would deal with it tonight until 10:30 
and that would be the end of it—coming 
down to the conservation authorities, which 
is item 8—because of the time I would like 
to ask a couple of questions on that. 

I am concerned about the Metropolitan 
Toronto region waterfront plan. I guess the 
total plan runs from Ajax through to Port 
Credit or wherever it goes, which I think is 
a very ambitious, very progressive, and good 
idea. I would like to know at this point 
where does this plan stand? What is happen- 
ing? How much land has been bought? Where 
is it going? When is it going to be com- 
pleted? What are your ultimate plans for it? 

Those are broad, brush-stroke questions, 
I realize that, but maybe we could have some 
basic idea of where we are going on this 
great Metropolitan region waterfront plan 
that was announced, I guess, 10 years ago. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think it has been an- 
nounced in stages. That is a pretty big order 
to give you in detail. Tom, can you have a 
go at that? 


Mr. Kurtz: The Metropolitan Toronto and 
Region Conservation Authority is now imple- 
menting a waterfront plan which was origin- 
ally commissioned by the municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto as a waterfront plan. 
I believe in the order of $42 million has been 
spent to date on the plan. 

It involves the provision of recreational 
facilities along the shoreline and the pro- 
tection of those recreational facilities by 
armouring. Mainly it provides for human 
access from the shoreline and boat access 
from the lake. I do not know whether you 
want to get into all the details of exactly 
what they have done. 


Mr. W. Newman: I will get specific then. 
Suppose I owned a home along the lakefront 
that is part of the waterfront development 
plan, and I know because of announcements 
that were made 10 years ago that eventually 
my home and my property are going to be 
part of the waterfront development plan. The 
conservation authority does not have a policy 
of expropriation except on very rare occa- 
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sions. but I know that my home and my 
property is eventually going to belong to 
the conservation authority. I am sorry you 
asked me for a specific question, because I 
am going to give you one. 

I know that if I want to sell that home 
to somebody else, yes, they can buy it and 
the conservation authority will not interfere 
with the sale of that property. But I know, 
as the owner, that I can never get for my 
property what it is really worth because 
some day the conservation authority is going 
to own it. 

The conservation authority say they are 
going to buy that land some day. It does 
not matter when; it might be 20 years down 
the road. But that puts me, as a willing seller 
to a willing buyer, in a very difficult position 
as far as my home is concerned on that par- 
ticular property. 

My specific point is, I think that is in 

effect expropriation by an agency and that I 
have no say over what is going to happen. I 
am concerned. It is a concern that has been 
expressed to me by a lot of people about 
that waterfront plan. 
The thing is, they want a willing. seller 
and a willing buyer, If it was not for the 
threat that the conservation authority was 
going to own that land eventually, that piece 
of property would be a lot more valuable. It 
would mean I could have a home on Lake 
Ontario with a nice sandy beach today, 
knowing it is mine or my children’s forever 
and a day or whenever it may be in the 
future. That would add more value to it. But 
the value has been diminished because the 
conservation authority is going to buy it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Bill, it may have been 
diminished in some people’s eyes, but as 
you yourself said, the authority announced 
it some years ago. We can all remember the 
legitimate outcry from people who said, 
“Our land has been designated.” This was 
mainly flood plain before all the dams were 
built. The designation in effect sterilized the 
property. 

As I recall, the province and the authority 
stepped up their acquisition. They went to 
people and set priorities to acquire the land 
people would not buy because they said, 
“We know the authority is going to buy it.” 

I think that was the time the authority said: 
“For nonurgent, the nonflood-plainland—the 
land that is not required for capital projects 
for flood and erosion control—we would like 
to acquire, we have a long-term plan. If you 
and your children, your grandchildren, your 
great-grandchildren or aay one else wants to 
inhabit it, we will buy it if you come to us— 


if we can agree on a price and have the 
money in our budget—but we will not come 
and take it away from you.” 

In some people's minds that might 
diminish the price they would pay, but it 
seems to me that there are other people who. 
would say: “I don’t really care what happens. 
after I die. I know I can buy it and live there 
during my lifetime, assuming I can pay the 
taxes and so on. ,; 


10:20 p.m. 


Although it may not be ideal, I cannot 
think of anything fairer to accomplish our 
long-term objective, even if part of it is 
never accomplished, According to the policy 
which has been indicated, which is the same’ 
policy we have qpmouncedancican as the 
Niagara Escarpment is concerned, it is ob-. 
viously impossible and probably undesirable 


to acquire it all at once anyway. 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Minister, I--guess 7 
am, in a way, criticizing the policy. 4 

Let me put this question to you. Supposing 
a young person who is a sincere: boating) 
enthusiast wants to buy a place on a water- 
front lot which is part of the overall Metro-| 
politan waterfront plan, but in the -back ol) 
his mind he knows some day the conservation 
authority is going to own it—they have nol 
expropriated yet, except in the odd case, } 
appreciate that. Will that not deter him? He 
knows eventually the conservation authority: 
is going to own it. Does that not detract from 
the value of the land? 


Mr. Wildman: He could buy an island 


Mr. W. Newman: Have you got an islanc 
in Lake Ontario near Toronto? Let me know 


Mr. Wildman: Toronto Island. as 
Hon. Mr. Auld: That is the place to b. 
because the rent is so low. 


It might deter some people. If I were tha. 
young person— 



















Mr. Wildman: I was going to use you a 
an example, Mr. Minister, because I knov_ 
you are a boating enthusiast. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If I were that 59-year-ol 
person who was moving to Toronto—peris.' 
the thought—from Brockville, where I d 
live on the river, and I found a property | 
could afford that the conservation authorit) 
would like to have some day, I think I woul 
buy it. I would not stay there any longe 
than I was alive, I do not think. I believ) 
there are health laws that prevent that. Cer 
tainly there would be for people downwinc 

I can see that some people might feel the 
they were adversely affected but I do nt 
think they really are that much. 





! 
{ 

























Mr. W. Newman: That is quite true, Mr. 
inister; except that I went through my 
riding and I know the feeling of some of the 
people who live there, although it has worked 
ut very well. I must say the conservation 
authorities, to which you just give something 
like $37 million each ‘year, are doing a good 
iob. I am not criticizing the plan; I am just 
ointing out some of the concerns that have 
seen brought to my attention over a period 
of time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: At least we know about it. 


_ Mr. W. Newman: I could pursue it further 
out I won't. 

| Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, could you 
ive me some direction? Are we dealing with 
particular item under this vote, or are we 
lealing with it item by item? I realize we 
iad said we were going to deal with items 
1, 8 and 4 together, but are we passing item 
. first and then dealing with 3 and 4, or 
‘an we refer to any one we like? 

Mr. Chairman: That is what Mr. Foulds 
uggested and I thought it was accepted by 
he committee. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Let. us not do it for the 
est of this vote for the next few hours. It is 
the committee’s hands, of course. I think 





e did.get off the track. 

_Mr. Chairman: It there any more dis- 
ussion? - . 

Mr. Wildman: I have a short question on 
‘em 1. Can you tell me, is it fair to charac- 
srize the attitude of the Ministry of Natural 
,esources in terms of water control to be 
snerally: against dams? . 
|Hon. Mr. Auld: I have nothing against 
ams in either the water control or the agri- 


altural end. 


Mr. Wildman: The impression I have, 
very time, as you know, Mr. Minister— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Seriously, I would say this: 
very time one builds a dam one has to 
iaintain it and operate it, so it would be 
iy first choice if there were several solutions 


» a problem. 


| Mr. Wildman: There are a number of 
ams in our area that are under the control 
¥ Ownership of the ministry which have not 


een maintained. That is one reason we ran 





to some serious flooding problems. I real- 
je it was just one of the reasons, that there 
jas some heavy rainfall and so on, they 
ere related in the past. 
|It seems to me in the many meetings I 
tended with ministry officials as a result of 
e flooding we had last year in our area, 
very time anyone raised a suggestion it 
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might be an idea to put up a dam in a 
certain place, the engineer, whether he be 
from the region or wherever, always started 
giving all kinds of reasons why it was not 
a good idea to build a dam, usually not get- 
ting to the point that they might not have 
enough money to maintain the darned thing 
if they built it. They say “Once you build a 
dam you build up water behind it and the 
thing can break and then you have a worse 
flood.” 

Each time that was raised I pointed out I 
had a good friend who lived in a place called 
the Netherlands where most of the country 
seems to exist behind a lot of dams and, 
obviously, they do not have the same preju- 
dice against dams. What is the reason the 
engineers think so differently in a place like 
the Netherlands as opposed to Ontario? Is it 
just because they do not have so much room 
and have to go out into the sea or what? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They cannot go south and 
they cannot go east and they cannot go west 
and they cannot go up and, in fact, they are 
having some trouble with drainage with the 
latest area they have dammed. I was there 
last summer, not for that purpose, but I 
heard about it. However, I will ask our 
expert, Mr. Kurtz. 


Mr. Kurtz: There are some fundamental 
differences. There is the one you just pointed 
out, that they cannot go anywhere so they 
have to have dams to have any land at all. 
The other point is the one I was trying to 
make about the Great Lakes, that many of 
our river systems do not respond well to 
small dam situations... 

I think the one you were referring to last 
year was the Mississaugi situation. There are 
some dam facilities on that river system. 

Mr. Wildman: There is the White River, 


too. 


Mr. Kurtz: Yes. There are some facilities 
in that area that provide some control. That 
control is in the hands of Ontario Hydro 
right now. There are some small dams in the 
system which, in terms of the kinds of 
flooding we had last year, basically have no 
effect whatsoever. We could debate that 
point for a while. 

At one time in the conservation authorities 
program, I think it was popular to build 
dams for the sake of building dams, or at 
least that is what a lot of people have 
accused the program of doing, but we do 
look closely at what a dam can achieve from 
many aspects—recreational, water levels, flood 
control, water supply, no-flow augmentation 
to control pollution, all of those kinds of 
things. We try to assess whether the com- 
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munity would be better off in a total sense 
from the building of a dam or not. This gets 
one into the Environmental Assessment Act 
and all the things considered in that process. 

Although it may be perceived at the mo- 
ment that the Ministry of Natural Resources 
is not in favour of dams, that merely results 
from a total analysis of what a particular dam 
might do. We are not against dams. In fact, 
we are now co-operating with the Minister 
of Energy and Ontario Hydro to assess the 
potential for existing dams and perhaps 
future dams in Ontario for power develop- 
ment. I think we are trying to look at it in a 
comprehensive way rather than a narrow 
sense. 


Mr. Wildman: Is it unfair for me then to 
conclude that what you are willing to look 
at is a dam that will produce revenue but 
not one that will hold back water and not 
produce revenue? 


Mr. Kurtz: When I said a total look at 
whether or not the dam is beneficial, we try 
to bring everything down to a common de- 
nominator in terms of dollars, but that does 
not mean they are necessarily revenue pro- 
ducing. It may be prevention of damage to a 
building or it may be prevention of loss of 
life on which one cannot put a dollar value. 
One has to try to bring that in as a sub- 
jective judgement in one’s decision. 


10:30 p.m. 


It is not always for economic factors such 
as power development, or navigation or 
things which merely benefit a company. It is 
most often, particularly through the conser- 
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vation authorities’ program, almost. strictly, 
related to property protection and protection 
of lives. 

Mr. Wildman: As you probably know there, 
has been a suggestion that the Whitman dam | 
might be rebuilt on the Goulais River and | 
that might effect substantial savings in what 
eventually had to be paid out by the pro-) 
vincial treasury for compensation for flooding. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Did you say the Goulais? | 


Mr. Wildman: The Whitman dam is an old 
dam that is no longer a dam. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Is that not the one where. 
there are problems downstream because of | 
siltation and stuff like that? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. That involves the fed- | 
eral government. They have an interesting | 
policy, Mr. Minister. Whenever one suggests 
they should dredge out a river flowing into’ 
Lake Superior or Lake Huron, they point’ 
out there is no use dredging out that river. 
because in a couple of years it will all be! 
silted up again anyway and they will have 
to dredge it out again. So they never dredge 


it. 


The last time they dredged any of those 
rivers, I understand, was in the late 1940s. 
They lasted for almost 20 years without 
people demanding dredging but, now when’ 
one asks for dredging, they say, “Well, we 
can’t do that because it will need to be’ 
dredged again.” It is an interesting point to. 
say, “It needs dredging and it will need more: 
dredging, so let’s not do any dredging.” It’ 
is an interesting policy. | 


The committee adjourned at 10:32 p.m. | 
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| The committee met at 7:10 p.m. in com- 
: mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


(continued ) 
| _ On vote 2502, land' management program: 


| Mr. Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
order. All groups are represented. I think Mr. 
Wildman had the floor last. 


| Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, in the lead- 
off and subsequent to that, the minister 
responded to questions that were raised 
regarding the hiring of extra firefighters in 
the northwest. We have had correspondence 
about that. 

What, if anything, has the ministry done 
since the concerns were raised in the north- 
west by representatives of the Indian bands 
who are attempting to resolve the difficulties, 
‘which I do not mean to imply were only on 
one side or the other, that seem to have 
arisen over the need for extra firefighters and 
the desire on the part of some Indian bands 
to ensure that qualified people who were 
looking for work in their areas were hired? 
Has anything been followed up? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My recollection is it was 
just the one band, the Islington band. I 
think I went on at some length to delineate 
the numbers of native peoples as best we 
can judge who were engaged in fire sup- 
pression for the rest of the summer. I am not 
aware of any specific further approach that 
yas been made at Islington as yet, although 
chere may have been one, We intend as 
asual to be in touch with the bands in the 
satly part of the season to see if there are 
seople who want to make their names avail- 
able. 

_ I do not know of anything that has been 
lone since the end of the fire season as far 
is that single incident is concerned. There 
S a mediation program going on with that 
sand and one of the things that might come 
1p may be that very subject. 

210 p.m. 
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Mr. Wildman: But you have not had any 
discussions on that since that time? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. Our mediator, Mr. 
Burgar, is aware of that situation. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: As we all have, I have a 
little problem being three or four places at 
once, so I may have missed some of what 
went on before. 

In regard to forest protection, we have 
already heard that a little over 1.8 million 
acres were burned and it cost the taxpayers 
in direct costs something like $46 million. I 
had a question on the Notice Paper about 
some of the figures which were preliminary, 
in the sense that I had the question on the 
Notice Paper in June. 

I must say at the outset I am very con- 
cerned about what happened in this fire sea- 
son. I am concerned about the way the fires 
were handled, about the amount of burn 
there was and about the cost. I would ask 
you that a review be done of the whole fire 
season that is just over. I certainly am not 
asking for a royal commission or any inde- 
pendent commission at this point. But in 
view of the more than a million acres that 
were burned, the $46 million that was 
spent, and the loss of merchantable timber, 
it seems to me that your ministry should 
be taking a hard look at a number of areas 
I would like to delineate. 

First of all, in regard to the readiness of 
your forest protection branch, we heard 
earlier in your opening remarks that some 
equipment was moved from northeastern to 
northwestern Ontario. It seems to me from 
what I saw that the ministry was not pre- 
pared for a fire season as severe as we had. 
The warning signals were there in what was 
happening in Saskatchewan and Alberta. We 
knew there was a low water table and that 
because of the relatively low level of snow 
the bush was very dry. One of the things 
that concerns me is how ready your min- 
istry was to deal with the fire season just 
passed. 

The question has been raised by Mr. 
Nixon, Mr. Wildman, and presumably others, 
about just who was involved in fighting the 
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fires. There was correspondence read into 
the record that there were Indian bands pre- 
pared to become involved in this. The forest 
companies have expressed some concern. 
The timber companies have expressed some 
concern that they were not called upon. 
There has been some concern that the ex- 
pertise and knowledge of people in the area 
was not called upon. 

I am concerned about the amount of 
money that was spent on helicopters often 
standing by for long periods of time. I 
realize these things are difficult sometimes 
to judge. But we were bringing helicopters, 
as I understand it, from as far away as 
California, while some of the local services 
in northern Ontario, primarily fixed-wing 
aircraft, sat at their bases. There were a lot 
of aircraft—I should not say a lot, but cer- 
tainly some aircraft were on standby duty. 
They were not involved particularly in the 
fires but presumably were standing by—for 
what function I am not really aware— 
whether to fly the minister over so that he 
could see what was going on or to take 
supplies in or take people out. I am not 
sure, but it is part of our function here to 
know about the amount of money we are 
being asked to vote, where it is going and 
where it has gone. 

I would like to know whose decision it 
was to bring in all these helicopters. J am 
told they were more efficient than fixed- 
wing aircraft, or presumed to be more effi- 
cient, in fighting fires. They are certainly 
a hell of a lot more expensive. Local opera- 
tors who were hurt by the sudden end of 
their tourist season, or a good part of it, 
were sitting there without their props turn- 
ing, while we were importing people to as- 
sist from all over North America. I can ap- 
preciate the situation when the fires were 
at their peak, but I have had letters from 
tourists, camp owners, tourist operators and 
even local people complaining about the 
treatment they received from some of the 
ministry personnel. I can appreciate that 
times were tough and tempers were frayed. 
I am just outlining all these problems to 
provide evidence of why I think the whole 
matter has to be looked into, 

I am concerned that some relatively small 
fires that might have been contained seemed 
to get away. I am concerned that there are 
rumours floating around—in one case I have 
some personal knowledge—that some of the 
fires might have been set inadvertently by 
Natural Resources personnel or tree planters, 
people under supervision who are responsible 


to the Ministry of Natural Resources. I am 
concerned about the funds that were ex- 
pended in the manpower programs and the 
overtime that was paid. I am just not sure | 
when I mention these that there was a strict 
management control on what was going on. 

There are a lot of questions that have to be 
asked. I think the ministry and the minister | 
should direct that there be an internal review | 
that should be made public. It should be | 
presented to the Legislature and presented | 
to this committee so that we can be assured | 
the ministry was prepared and that the whole | 
operation was carried out with the utmost | 
efficiency and scrupulousness. 

From what I have been told and received | 
from across northern Ontario, this is not 
necessarily the case. I do not say these things | 
lightly. I think a lot of people did a very 
difficult job very well. But these questions | 
have been raised with me, not only by my) 
constitutents but by people from across north- | 
ern Ontario. Given that it was probably the! 
worst fire season we have had in 35 or 40) 
years, I think it is incumbent upon you as/ 
minister to ask your people some of these’ 
questions and get some answers. With all: 
respect, the nice things you have said in your) 
opening remarks, which we expect you to. 
say, do not really adequately cover the topic. | 
Before I go on to anything else, I wonder if! 
I could have a response from the minister on) 
that. | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Did you see the short 
slide presentation which indicated the condi- 
tions? 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Yes, I did. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You asked about a review. 
There are two reviews going on. One is an 
internal review on Thunder Bay 46. It has: 
been part of the practice of the ministry for 
a number of years where there have been) 
major fires to look at them in detail to see’ 
what, if anything, could be done differently | 
to improve our efforts and make them more: 
effective and less costly and to examine all | 
the various factors that are involved. | 

I suppose one of the reasons we are doing) | 
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AG is it was the last of the big ones. We had 
everybody literally that had any experience |} 
or training working on fires for part of thal! 
time. So it just was not possible to start 4] 
review of that fire as one should, I am told. 
as soon as possible after it has been sup-] 
pressed because we had other ones to deal] 
with, or we had the threat of other ones tc] 
deal with, because of the weather conditions’ 
and the general position. 


7:20 p.m. 
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| I also appointed on August 21 a task force, 
which we call the Hughes committee, to re- 
| view fire management policies and operations 
|in Ontario and to gather relevant informa- 
tion. The terms of reference of the task 
_force are to provide a concise assessment of 
'Ontario’s forest fire control policies, strate- 
gies and overall operations relating to the 
| 1980 fire season from a North American per- 
spective. The assessment briefly covers the 
adequacy of the province’s fire organization, 
planning andi preparedness, the allocation of 
(resources relative to risk and’ values, training 
standards, mobility of resources, multi-fire 
} occurrence strategy, use of aircraft and water 
bombing. 
| In its review of the values at risk, the task 
force required information on ministry man- 
agement policies, strategies reflecting lands, 
forests, waters, recreation, tourism, wildlife, 
trapping, fisheries, parks and other develop- 
ments. This announcement was made public 
to encourage people to come forward. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: This is the first I have 
heard of it. 


Mr. Foulds: When was it formed? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: August 21 was when I 
made the announcement. I heard it on the 
adio a few times that weekend. 

Mr. Foulds: The press release is dated 
August 12. 
| Hon. Mr. Auld: Sorry, it was August 12. 
We put an ad in a number of newspapers on 
August 21. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: And when do you expect— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Just a minute until | finish. 
They wanted available information on the 
significance of forest-based industries on a 
orovincial and local basis in terms of value 
f production and employment generated. 
They want also to discuss the biophysical im- 
yacts of fire and provincial practices for esti- 
nating socioeconomic benefits of fire on those 
esource values and the impacts of com- 
nunity evacuation. 

_ The important thing is the team. The first 
nember is Mr. Stanley Hughes, who was 
read of the Alberta forest protection service 
or 10 years; John MacTavish, a forest man- 
igement consultant who served as Deputy 
Minister of Lands and Forests for Nova Scotia 
rom 1978 to 1979; and Carl Wilson, who is 
- member of the North American fire study 
roup and a former consultant for the United 
Nations and US Forest Service. Those gentle- 
nen are to make their report directly to the 
ainister and that report will be made public. 


























Mr. T. P. Reid: You mentioned another 
report as well. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We are doing a board of 
review, which is ministry policy which we 
discussed briefly in the estimates last year, 
on Thunder Bay 46. These are a regular 
practice. We do not do them on every fire, 
but we do them on major fires. The general 
practice is to have people from other regions 
take the major part of the review. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Will both that review and 
the Hughes report be made public? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


Mr. Foulds: I wonder if you could give us 
a time frame on that. We were just discus- 
sing this briefly in the last session. The in- 
formation I had from a news story was that 
the Hughes report was to be completed by 
the end of October and you were pushing 
that deadline back by two more weeks. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think I said’ I was ex- 
pecting it, but the deputy minister corrected 
me and said I had not yet been made aware 
of the fact that it was delayed. He said it 
was going to be about another three or four 
weeks, 


Dr. Reynolds: I think from the best we 
know of their timetable it will be about two 
to three weeks. 


Mr. Foulds: I think Mr. Reid’s anxiety and 
mine would be that such reports should be 
completed at the earliest possible opportunity 
and presented in the Legislature so there 
could be some discussion of them while the 
House is still sitting. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think I said at the time I 
set it up, if you wanted! the information, it 
would be a public report. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: I have two other comments 
on that. I hope part of that review—and I 
think you mentioned it—would involve the 
use of the Indian people who live in the area 
and also of the forest industries. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The extent of the involve- 
ment of native people this past summer in 
the northwestern and the north central re- 
gions of the ministry is as follows: Approxi- 
mately 5,720 extra firefighters were hired 
curing the 1980 fire season, of whom approxi- 
mately 2,745 or 48 per cent were native 
persons as best we can tell. In the north- 
western region, the total number was 3,825, 
of whom 2,105 or 55 per cent were native 
persons; in the north central region, the total 
number hired was 1,895 or whom 640 or 34 
per cent were native persons. In northwestern 
Ontario, exclusive of Thunder Bay, the total 
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population is 109,400, of whom 15,160 or an 
estimated 14 per cent are native persons. 

As far as the use of forest industry person- 
nel is concerned, briefly, fires occurring on 
company operations are usually discovered 
by staff of the company and an initial at- 
tack is undertaken by them, utilizing equip- 
ment they require under the Forest Fires 
Protection Act. Usually these fires become 
the responsibility of the Ministry of National 
Resources with support provided by company 
personnel. They are used in all phases of 
fire operations from fire line to support, de- 
pending on the degree of training and ex- 
perience they have. There is a subnote here 
that says company personnel excel in areas 
of equipment operations. They are sometimes, 
as you know better than I, very important. 
The most significant use of company per- 
sonnel was in the Thunder Bay district where 
on four major fires a total of 400 men from 
Great Lakes Forest Products Limited and 
Abitibi Provincial Paper were used, playing 
major roles in all areas of suppression and 
support services. 


Each spring our staff conducts voluntary 
training sessions in the use of fire equipment 
maintained by companies, with emphasis on 
fires the companies might encounter on their 
own operations. Some of the larger companies 
conduct their own training, as you know. 
Actually, very little was done this past spring 
in conjunction with companies because our 
people were involved so early in fire sup- 
pression themselves they were not available 
to do that. 

You may also recall towards the end of 
June or early July we were able to borrow 
some US Forest Service people to come over 
and help us train additional emergency fire- 
fighters, because so many of our own per- 
sonnel were involved. I do not think one 
figure has been used before, but it is rather 
interesting and a statistic of which ministry 
personnel can be very proud. We have about 
4,300 permanent staff and at the peak some- 
thing in the order of 1,600 of those, plus 
about another 400 casuals, were fighting fires 
in the north. 

I know in the Brockville district office, 
which has about 12 people normally, there 
were only three people. There are four tele- 
phone lines there. They had a little trouble 
when people called to ask where the con- 
servation officer was. He might have been up 
fighting a fire. I ran into a couple at Kenora 
26 from the north end of my riding, People 
from all over southern Ontario were working 
in the north at the peak period. 
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Bill Forman is the deputy director of the 
fire service. There were a number of com- 
ments about aircraft suitability for different 
kinds of uses and other matters of firefighting 
technique, training, personnel and so on. 
Perhaps he could cover those items. 


Mr. Forman: Mr. Chairman, I recall one 
remark with regard to the use of ministry air- 
craft or the hiring of private aircraft while 
there were ministry aircraft at the dock. 


Perhaps I could explain that at the time we — 
are experiencing live fires the priority in this — 
order is to have initial attack in place to | 
attack new fires so that small fires can’t get — 


large. That is the number one priority. In 


our MNR aircraft, our primary use for initial _ 
attack is with our integral float bombing © 


systems. That is the reason you may have 
heard that private aircraft were in there en- 


gaged in the large fires, whereas the ministry — 
aircraft were sitting at the dock. Initial at- | 


tack is their role. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Reid mentioned the : 


difference between fixed-wing and helicopter. 
There are some major differences there that 


Mr. Forman mentioned previously which he | 


might go over again. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: If it is in Hansard I can | 


read them. 


Mr. Forman: I did not specifically mention — 


that. 


you did not tell everybody else. 


Mr. McCormack: Mr. Chairman, I was at | 
being the | 
regional director in the northwest region at» 
that time. Mr. Reid refers to the question of | 
the ministry acquiring helicopters from across _ 


the 


centre of the questions, 


the country and even as far as California for 


fire operation, while fixed-wing private air- ‘ 


craft were tied up at the docks. 


I had a number of phone calls from con- | 
cerned flying operators because of this situ-_ 
ation. I think the basic question about fire | 
attack and the subsequent style of operation — 
we get into for servicing major fires has to | 
be considered first. The ministry’s position at 
this time is that the helicopter is the most 
efficient and the most effective platform for ' 
delivering resources for initial attack, Once — 
we establish a pattern for initial attack, that | 
usually establishes the pattern for further 


service on the fire. 


I could use a story to explain that situ- | 
ation. In the Dryden district after a severe” 
lightning storm, we had many fires, and» 
Kenora 23 was ongoing. We set up a system 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Maybe you told me, but i 
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in which we had hired fixed-wing aircraft 
with crews flying behind storms to pick up 
ightning strikes and we put crews on those 
jres as they were picked up right after the 
storms. This one crew, flying in a fixed-wing 
uircraft, spotted a fire. As things happened— 
there are gremlins in every operation—they 
jwent to communicate to their district fire 
entre that they were taking initial action on 
1 fire and the radio went kaflooie. 

The fire boss in the aircraft decided he 

vould service the fire. This fire was not too 
ar away from Kenora 23. He went down 
md put the crew on the lake and he and the 
rew strung 2,000 feet of hose. When they 
rot to the fire, there had been a helicopter 
here and the crew had already put out the 
ire and were packing up. 
The significant thing with fixed-wing air- 
raft and helicopters is their capability to get 
lose to the fire with the power to put out 
lhe fire. Once we get into that mode, it is 
ery difficult to change it, although we use 
, great number of fixed-wing aircraft in 
ervicing and in a transport role, both com- 
aercial and ministry aircraft. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: It may be a contradiction 
nly in my mind, but you or your friend next 
» you indicated that the ministry aircraft 
rere tied up at the dock because they were 
re first strike; they were the initial attack. 
low you are telling me that helicopters are 
re initial attack. The two things don’t 
yuare. 


Mr. McCormack: They are the _ initial 
tack in terms of manpower delivery and 
itial attack in terms of delivery of water 
‘ith the ministry’s water-bombing system in 
le aircraft. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: I will be very interested 
» see what the costs and the capabilities of 
1ese were. Unless I am mistaken, this is 
tobably the most extensive use of heli- 
ypters on fires we have had so far. 

,Mr. McCormack: I don’t know whether it 
_the biggest, but it was big. 

'Mr. T. P. Reid: The question one has to 
ik is, are you planning to increase the 
umber of helicopters MNR has? I guess the 
\inister can answer that, 

'Hon. Mr. Auld: We are going to triple 
em. We don’t have any, permanent. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: I know you don’t; that 
i why I am asking. Since they seem to be 
ve answer to everything, is MNR going to 
et into helicopters? 

‘Hon. Mr. Auld: It would be based on the 
perience we have had with helicopters in 
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fighting fires and, until this year, the avail- 
ability of them. We still can get them, al- 
though they have to come from distances: 
and we can’t get them quite as quickly as’ 
anticipated. Also, we do not have a year- 
round use for them. 

Helicopters are an expensive machine 
both to purchase and to maintain. Even with 
the large numbers of dollars we spend in 
leasing them, complete with pilots, I can’t 
see us having a great many for some time. 
We may have a few. But at the moment the 
things that are on order are two more Twin 
Otters with good water-bombing capability 
and good general-use capability. 

We are looking at more leasing, and per- 
haps this might be a time to go into that a 
little further. But there are no reports or 
recommendations around that I am aware 
of about purchasing a significant number of 
helicopters, large, medium or small. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: It will be interesting to look 
at what it did cost the grateful taxpayers 
to use these aircraft. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think if we make some 
comparisons—it probably will be done pretty 
closely in the Thunder Bay review—we will 
see a number of the things that Mr. McCor- 
mack has mentioned. In scme cases we can 
get a crew on the ground with a hose and 
pump over at the lake so quickly that it is 
a two- or a three-acre fire rather than a 20- 
acre fire. 


Mr. McCormack: Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
I think one of the important things as far’ 
as helicopters are concerned, particularly in 
a severe fire season such as we had this year 
where fires moved 22 miles in one afternoon 
and evening, is that we have the capability 
to retrieve personnel off the fire line imme- 
diately. The helicopter, at least in my expe- 
rience, except for jumping into the lake or. 
the swamp, is the only means to do that. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I am not arguing about 
the use of them. I just wonder if we should 
buy some instead of leasing them because 
they get awful bloody expensive when we 
are leasing them. Mr. McCormack’s com-— 
ment about the fire line recalls to mind a 
story, and I will make it brief, when I was 
fighting a fire when I was a kid last week. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I beg your pardon? There’ 
is something I missed there. 
7:40 p.m. 

Mr. T. P Reid: We will let that comment 


go. 
This was in the days when we had no 
training at all. We had a fire north of Ati- 
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kokan and my brother, another fellow and 
I took about 1,000 feet of hose, attached it 
on the end and sprayed everything in sight 
until we noticed that the fire was burning 
360 degrees around us. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There was no place else 
for you to go. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: No, there sure as hell was 
not. We just sprayed back along the hose, 
dropped the hose and ran like hell, so here 
we are. That is enough of that. 

I would be very interested in seeing this 
report when it does come out because I 
think there are improvements that could be 
made. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This might be a good time 
to talk about what we have been looking at 
and what is involved in aircraft. I may say, 
just before I ask Dr. Reynolds to go over 
this lightly, I was very interested this summer 
particularly—and it never occurred to me 
previously when I was up north during fires 
—to inquire of some of those involved if you 
had your druthers, what would you rather 
have, people on the ground with a Wajax 
pump and some hose or aircraft? Everybody 
in every case said people on the ground, if 
you could not have a combination. 

I am still more of a neophyte than you are, 
because I have never had anything but the 
garden hose on a pile of leaves. There are 
great limitations to aircraft, and great ad- 
vantages, but once a fire gets going and is 
creating its own weather system, it can 
stay around the fringes. Helicopters can get 
close and get people in and out, but those 
fellows are working a lot of overtime. 

I hope we never have another experience, 
but if we do I would be delighted to try to 
get an aircraft from somewhere else when 
we are not busy and bring the whole 
public accounts committee up just to see how 
the books are being kept by the firelight. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: The books have not been 
kept very well, but that is another story. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We had the provincial 
auditor in on a fire. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: You are stil] missing a lot 
of equipment. I have people in my area who 
are still complaining their equipment has not 
been returned to them. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We lost some. We had 
some pictures in that slide presentation of 
bits of aluminum boats. We will always lose 
some equipment. I would rather lose equip- 
ment than people. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: It disappears, 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not think it is quite 
like the Second World War. If I can digress 
for a minute, it was said that if D-Day had 
been two months later or one ordnance in- 


spection later our quartermaster would have 


been in jail, because there were an awful lot 
of things that were lost in battle at about 
8:30 on June 6. We do not plan it quite 
that way. 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Reid, could I just say 
a little about aircraft? I know it is a con- 
troversial point and not well understood and 
perhaps I will soon display that I do not 
understand it very well, but it has been a 
matter of a great deal of consideration within 
the ministry. You mentioned a number of 
aspects and, as you know, there are many 
more. 

In terms of our own aircraft ownership, 


we have a pretty modest fleet but it is de- 


signed, as far as possible, to perform a 
number of tasks. In a ministry such as ours 
we really do require it to do a number of 
tasks. Clearly we have to transport people 
from time to time, we have to do aerial 
photography, we have to survey forests and 
floods, count beaver lodges and moose and 
do quite a number of things. 


Mr. Foulds: You have laid off two air- 
craft now. 


Dr. Reynolds: What we have is a com- 
bination of single-engine turbo Beavers. Until 
the spring, we also had one last remaining 
piston Beaver, but it has been tured over 
to the Ontario Science Centre as a memento 
of those days. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: The best aircraft ever 
built in Canada. 


Dr. Reynolds: Yes. We have single-engine 
Otters which carry a little more and then 
we have twin-engine turbo Otters. That fleet 
of Twin Otters will be increased by two at 
the beginning of the fire season and, hope- 
fully, by a third before the fire season is out. 
That will increase our capability consider- 
ably. They are good transport aircraft in 
terms of goods and equipment as well as 
pumping a respectable amount of water. 

I need not remind the committee that 
operating aircraft is a very expensive opera- 
tion. We have tried to stay away from single- 
purpose aircraft which helicopters to a large 
extent would be. Another aspect of helicop- 
ters is that, despite the number of years they 
have been around, they are still under de- 
velopment. We had helicopters in operation 
this year which probably would not have 
been available under any circumstances last 
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_ year. Under the development opportunities 
that Vietnam and other wars offered, it has 
been possible to adapt wartime developments 
to various elements of peacetime use. We 
had a couple of helicopters which we rented 
at about $2,000 an hour, which is pretty 
| costly, except that their capabilities are so 
great. They will carry up to 12 people, for 
example, and are highly versatile, fast, all- 
weather aircraft. 





Mr. Foulds: They are not too good in 
deserts as the results tonight might indicate. 


Dr. Reynolds: They were not the same 
_ machines. 


Mr. Foulds: That is unfortunate phrasing, 
if I might say so, Dr. Reynolds, about the 
_ opportunities that were afforded by. the Viet- 
-nam conflict for the development of heli- 
| copters. I would hope we would use forest 
fires as the development opportunity rather 
than the other way around. 


_ Dr. Reynolds: I think this country has a 
perfectly good reason—on the basis of its 
'own needs and the opportunities for world- 
_wide marketing—to develop a _ world-scale 
‘water bomber. 


Mr. Foulds: Absolutely. 


| Dr. Reynolds: The Beaver started in that 
field and the turbo Beaver is the latest in 
that series. Canadair in Montreal has de- 
veloped a CL-215 which is a very fine water 
bomber. It is an amphibious aircraft which 
[BBlivers a lot of water. Frankly, I feel it 
meeds to be developed further, in its power 
plant, for example. The engines for that 
aircraft have not been built since wartime, 
so increasingly it is relying on parts and 
‘spares from wherever there are still a few 
remaining. Fortunately, there are good quan- 
tities, but it is still a 40-year-old engine. It 
is not energy-efficient and it has other draw- 
‘backs. These can all be handled, but service- 
ability inevitably suffers. For example, if this 
machine could be adopted to turbine engines, 
it would fit our fleet, it would aid our ser- 
viceability, it would reduce vibration and, 
therefore, lengthen the overhaul time, not 
only between engines, but it would increase 
the service life of instruments. 

To overhaul the power plant in a CL-215 
today costs between $60,000 and $80,000 per 
engine and it is closer to $80,000. Quebec is 
sending aero engines from its CL-215s to 
France to be serviced which is a very costly 
business. It is doubtful that it can be done in 
Canada today. Before Quebec sent them to 
France, it was sending them to California or 
Florida. It is possible one firm in Winnipeg 
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could develop if it could get contracts on a 
continuing basis. What I am really trying to 
illustrate here is the developmental aspects 
of aircraft. 


7:50 p.m. 


I think we would be ill-advised to invest in 
single-purpose aircraft, particularly helicop- 
ters, at the present time for which we have 
essentially a seasonal use. We would use 
them a little out of season, but they are very 
costly aircraft. Consider that we can operate 
a turbo Beaver for $80 an hour, a Twin Otter 
for $155 an hour and then run up to heli- 
copters. The lowest figure I have in front of 
me is $310 an hour for an H-500 but a Puma, 
which is the large one, costs $2,000 an hour, 
a 212 and 214—those are only numbers, but 
they are very costly machines. In other words, 
we can operate for 25 hours with a turbo 
Beaver for the average cost per hour of the 
helicopter. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And use it year-round. 


Dr. Reynolds: We can use it totally, with 
floats in summer and skis in winter or, if 
need be, put it on wheels. They do not put 
many on wheels, but it could be done. 

The aircraft aspect is a difficult one. It is 
under much study and I have had a lot of 
discussion, as recently as a week ago today, 
with the ministry in Quebec, which is con- 
cerned with its arrangements. We do have 
some arrangements to exchange firefighting 
equipment. But to get back to the aspects of 
aircraft, I put this in just to indicate the 
complexities, and I hope to indicate to you 
that they are much in our minds and much 
under study, but the results are not yet at 
hand. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, could I 
ask a supplementary? The other night I asked 
about the armed forces. Did they play a role 
in the fire? How do their costs compare, if 
they didP 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Forman, would you 
like to talk about that? I don’t say that too 
loudly because so far we have not had one. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It is interesting. I still 
think that in emergency situations the armed 
forces could be utilized to provide a co- 
ordinating service in Ontario and _ across 
Canada. While the province may want to 
have some for emergencies, they could share 
those facilities. I think it would be a step 
forward. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We used Hercules. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: They could play a role 
which they have not had the chance to do. 
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Mr. Forman: Mr. Chairman, with regard 
to the armed services, we had a total of six 
212s. These are heavy helicopters which 
were on fire duty, as well as standing by for 
possible evacuation. We had six Hercules 
involved at the Red Lake evacuation and two 
Hercules involved with the evacuation of the 
Indian village. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Could you tell us, first, 
when you approached the armed forces to 
participate; and, second, did any of the 
armed forces participate in actual firefighting 
as opposed to providing air transport? 


Dr. Reynolds: I cannot remember exactly 
the date, Mr. Reid, but we started in quite 
early. As soon as we had intimations of 
problems, we began the discussions with 
them. Of course, they have problems, The 
Canadian Armed Forces are not a large group 
and they were being called upon for manv 
other duties as well. They essentially have all 
of their aircraft committed to one thing or 
another. It is not as though they sit around 
at their bases waiting for things to happen. 
They have training schemes and _ various 
other commitments all the time. So they 
really have to call their machines off training 
and other activities in order to do this. 

We had no basis for complaint but a good 
deal of approbation as far as the armed 
forces were concerned. The most spectacular 
was their provision of large aircraft to evacu- 
ate the Red Lake-Balmertown complex. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And the portable radar 
so they could get in and out. We were in 
Red Lake earlier that evening and we almost 
did not get in because of the smoke. The 
wind changed and at the point when we left 
the decision was still up in the air. What 
made it possible was—I do not know whether 
it was the armed forces or Transport Canada 
—they brought some portable radar in which 
meant the aircraft could get in and out. 


Dr. Reynolds: They brought in an entire 
package—a total blind landing system, which 
they calibrated for the field and operated in 
case the fire swung in that direction and 
they were smoked out and only instrument 
landing systems had been possible. They 
brought in an entire communications pack- 
age. They were totally self-sufficient in every 
way. I could not be louder in my praise of 
the organization and the efficiency with 
which they carried it out, 


Mr. T. P. Reid: There was no possibility 
of their actually assisting and fighting the 
fires, as such, being firefighters? 


Dr. Reynolds: Not with those aircraft but 
as Mr. Forman said, we had six of their 
rotor-wing aircraft on for a very long time. 
They are not really trained to do many 
things we might let them do but within their 
capabilities-and they are very substantial— 
they performed well, long hours, 10 sweating — 
people. I do not know whether we used 
them actually to put water on the fire, it~ 
was more a transport role, was it not? 


Mr. Forman: It was. They had water | 
dropping capabilities as well. | 

Dr. Reynolds: That too. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Did they use them? 

Mr. Forman: That is right. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: To what extent? 


Mr. Forman: Maybe George could answer 
that. 


Mr. McCormack: Our experience with the | 
armed services this year was just tremen- | 
dous, without going on too much. Real | 
pizzazz in their water dropping operations; 
it was a tremendous experience for us to | 
work with professionals. It was a reciprocal | 
arrangement because it is the closest thing 
to war and the warm working environment © 
in that situation was first class. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: There was no cost to § 
you? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: There has not been a bill | 
yet. 


Dr. Reynolds: We have not had a bill. | 
They are certainly entitled to bill us, Mr. | 
Miller, but they have not. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I appreciate those views 
being expressed. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Dr. Reynolds, when were © 
they contacted? 


Dr. Reynolds: I really cannot tell you. I 
know Mr. Sleeman, who is not with us to- 
night, told me he had started discussions | 
with them well before we actually had them | 
on board. I was the contact person through | 
the Deputy Minister of National Defence | 
and we set the stage. George indicates he 
has some more precise information but it | 
was early, as early as we could really ex- | 
pect them to be on hand. 


Mr. McCormack: Fumbling here quickly, © 
May 24 is the first note I have of the four | 
military 212s arriving in the north central | 
region. I think that is the earliest date. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Could I go on? I will not 
take much more time. I would like to go on’ 
to the air service. Under air service, salaries © 
and wages, $2,275,000—I am presuming that — 
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covers primarily pilots and engineers, is that 
- correct? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: You may recall that last 
_year I raised the question, very briefly, 
about the salaries the pilots for the Ministry 
of Natural Resources were receiving. I think 
I was given some misinformation at that 
time inadvertently. I understand since that 
time some arbitration procedures were car- 
ried out in regard to pilot salaries. Does 
anyone here have the range of salaries for 
pilots in the MNR air service? 


more than they are getting. I think they are 
going to lose a lot of very good, experienced 
pilots who have particular skills that are not 
easily acquired. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think it is fair to say we 
have lost a couple already. I am concerned 
about it and I have been talking to the 
Chairman of Management Board of Cabinet 
(Mr. McCague) about it. He says the difh- 
culty is the category in which they find 
themselves. You may recall about six years 
ago that category got a very large increase, 
quite a bit more than other groups. It in- 
cludes highway patrolmen, equipment oper- 


| 8 p.m. 

_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not have it in front 
of me. They are part of the operations 
group. There are some 38 or 40 in a group 
of about 2,000. Arbitration of that group’s 
negotiations for the period beginning Jan- 
-uary of this year was completed a few weeks 
ago. My recollection is that the pilots pre- 
viously had received an increase of about 
two and a half per cent. I will get the in- 
formation for you. 


» Dr. Reynolds: They got two and a half 
per cent. above what was provided for the 
rest of the bargaining group in which they 


ators and people like that. You are right, we 
are behind most other provinces, if not all, 
for comparable skills, and our people have 
a lot more training than some other jurisdic- 
tions. I am hopeful we will find a solution. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Mr. Minister, you say you 
have approached the chairman of manage- 
ment board. I presume he is looking at the 
situation? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission reports to him. 

Mr, T. P. Reid: Are you hopeful of a 
resolution of this? 










are located. I have total sympathy for this 
one, Mr, Reid. I think they are substantially 
underpaid. But in the union agreement they 
are part of a very much larger segment that 
is all bargained for at once. I do not want 
_to be critical of the union representatives 
‘but these pilots are a relatively small group 
in that larger bargaining group and they are 
just swept along by the much larger num- 
bers. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I appreciate what you are 
saying and I think that is probably the root 
cause of why they are not doing so well 
relatively. I do not have the figures imme- 
| diately before me, but if I understand cor- 
‘rectly, in Quebec, British Columbia, and 
perhaps even Saskatchewan and. Alberta, the 
pilots in their air service are much better 
‘paid. They receive anywhere from $2,000 to 
about $10,000 more than our MNR pilots. 

We are all proud of our air service. I 
recall a few years ago a book was produced 
on the Department of Lands and Forests and 
'MNR air service and_ their very proud 
lhistory. I have had letters from people all 
lacross northern Ontario who are in the air 
service and they are very concerned. The 
‘morale seems to be very low. I realize part 
lof this is union negotiation, but I just 
wonder if the ministry could) go some way 
‘towards saying these individuals deserve 








Hon. Mr. Auld: I am. 


Dr. Reynolds: I have had much discussion 
and much exchange of paper with the chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission. He 
really paints a rather bleak picture of the 
opportunities to do anything about it. He 
feels, for better or for worse, he is locked 
into an agreement with the bargaining unit 
and is loath to make any move to pull a 
single group out. I can’t add anything to 
what the minister said. We have lost some 
extremely well-trained, skillful people to 
higher salaries. I think it is inevitable morale 
will suffer under these circumstances. 

We can’t afford to lose these people for 
any reason. Skilled pilots with float capabili- 
ties are—I was almost going to say a dying 
breed. We may have the largest fleet of 
float-equipped aircraft in the world at pres- 
ent. They are simply not coming out of the 
training schools, especially to the standards 
of skills we require. We are not having any 
success, I am sorry to sound so pessimistic 
but I feel quite frustrated in my efforts to do 
something about it. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Is it simply a union prob- 
lem—that they have to in some way remove 
themselves from that bargaining unit? 


Dr. Reynolds: In some way they need a 
louder voice in the councils of war of the 
union. Numerically it is a very large group. 
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They are just caught up in the swim and 
swept along with whatever happens. The two 
per cent advantage is the only advantage 
they have. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Obviously I am not privy 
to these kinds of negotiations, but it seems 
to me if by some circumstance they were 
able to get two per cent it would be possible 
for them to get 10 per cent once in a while 
so that we could at least maintain parity 
with other provinces. Otherwise, as you have 
already indicated, we have lost skilled 
people—people who are not easily replace- 
able. Is that not possible? 

Dr. Reynolds: For my part, I continue to 
do all I can to press for it, At the moment 
I am a little stuck for further tools to do 
the pushing, but I don’t give up. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to 
intervene but we did have some agreement 
about time limitation. I don’t want to use 
that as a guillotine but if we are going to 
eat into the next vote— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I wonder then if we might 
do the supplementaries at the same time? 

Mr. Chairman: There are supplementaries 
to this vote, 2502—item 3, $3,638,000 for air 
service under land management program, 
and item 4, extra firefighting, $10 million. 
I presume that is rental equipment? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That is correct. I should 
tell the committee there will be a couple 
more. I think the figure is about $31.33 
million. 

Mr. Spry: And maybe more than that. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: And salaries to crews and 
equipment, purchases and write-offs, all the 
things that are involved in these three— 

Mr. Foulds: We will have more supple- 
mentaries before the House adjourns, I as- 
sume, because there will be more bills in. 

Mr. Nixon: What for? 

Mr. Foulds: Because all the bills for the 
extra firefighters aren’t there. 

Mr. Nixon: Were those fires in June? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: And July. 

Mr. Foulds: And a few in August, of 
course, and a couple in September 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Three years ago we had 
them breaking out around Kenora jn January. 

Mr. Nixon: We are not going to pay for 
those before they happen, are we? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We don’t anticipate that 
this year. 

Mr. Nixon: A number of private enterprise 
aircraft firms have approached the ministry 
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from time to time asking to be involved in 
this. When the whole forest is burning down 
I think you sometimes turn to them reluc- 
tantly. But why is it you cannot work out 
some continuing agreement with the aircraft 
and pilots, other than those directly under 
the ministry, for a program of firefighting 
assistance? 

I know the deputy has been particularly 
helpful in this connection, but I am thinking 
of a constituent of mine who has a fairly 
large private aircraft company. They do a 
number of contracts for the government in 
crop spraying, they have contracts with a 
number of maritime governments, but it was 
only in extremis that the government of 
Ontario finally decided it could use a couple 
of their planes for a brief period of time. 
What are you going to do about John Tarr? 
§:10 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Would you like to know 
how they made out? 


Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Nixon, Mr. Tarr is an 
imposing salesman. 


Mr. Nixon: But is he convincing? | 

Dr. Reynolds: Yes, he is. He operates a. 
fleet of Polish-made aircraft— | 

Mr. Nixon: What? | 

Dr. Reynolds: Polish-made, made in Po-. 
land. 

Mr. Haggerty: Not made in Ontario? 

Mr. Foulds: Just remember, they sent the) 


Poles into the Battle of Britain before they » 
sent the Canadians in. 








Dr. Reynolds: Their name is Dromadere. ' 
He has contracts with New Brunswick, pri- | 
marily for spraying the forests against the. 
spruce budworm. It is possible to adapt these» 
aircraft to drop water on forest fires. They 
theoretically carry 500 gallons; in fact, they 
do not carry quite that much. Frankly, in a 
situation such as we faced in the last year 
suggestions come at us from all directions and. 
it is very difficult to check out those that | 
are serious and worth pursuing and _ those | 
that are not. But Mr. Tarr’s submission | 
sounded worthwhile, and I asked Mr. Forman 
if he would arrange a contract, which he did. . 

The aircraft were sent to us. They operate’ 
on wheels, so we had to have an airstrip. 
We utilized and prepared as an airstrip a 
section of forest access road that was long: 
enough and _ straight enough, because this’ 
was in a remote area, the only place we 
could use it. Besides that, it cannot pick’ 
up its own water supply. You must have 
pumps and equipment to fill the tanks. 
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Three aircraft came and operated. One was 
somewhat delayed due to the fact that one 
pilot spoke no English. 

Mr. Nixon: What language did he speak? 

Dr. Reynolds: Polish. We had that sort of 
problem. There were problems of other types 
with communications. However, they did 
deliver a fair bit of water after a lot of trial 
and error. In due course, we felt we had 
had a sufficient test, thanked them and paid 
them off. But Mr. Tarr has been in to see 
‘me within the past few days. 

Mr. Nixon: Me, too. 


__ Dr. Reynolds: I would not have expected 
ithat, Mr. Nixon. 

| Mr. Nixon: So you did retain him during 
ithe forest fire season? 


-Dr. Reynolds: Yes, indeed, we did. 


| Mr. Nixon: You have a continuing con- 
tract, do you, for the coming season? 


| Dr. Reynolds: No, we do not. 


' Mr. Nixon: I mean the January Kenora 
fires that the minister is referring to. Are 
you going to use the Otters with executive 
pe puation to drop water on the Kenora 
fires? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Otter, singular. 


_ Mr. Nixon: Do you mean you have only 
me Otter with executive? 


| Dr. Reynolds: Yes. 
Mr. Nixon: Who uses it, the minister? 
| Hon. Mr. Auld: Perish the thought. 


Mr. Nixon: That is exactly my view, be- 
ause I thought the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
ised it to go to Florida. 
| Mr. Tarr is not retained at the present 
ime? 
| Dr. Reynolds: We granted him a contract, 
ie completed it, and we went away to think 
bout it. I have a detailed report which in- 
‘icates all the problems and the solutions, 
nd it worked out pretty well. Whether we 
re going to use them again next year, I 
jo not know. If we had lots of airstrips it 
vould be a different matter, but he has to 
perate close to the fires and, as you know, 
hese vast areas of northern Ontario simply 
0 not have airstrips. If we had, I think it 
rould be well worthwhile. 

He produces some convincing figures to 
ee that if a strip is close to the fire 
2 can deliver as much or more water in a 
ut time for a good deal less cost than 
most any other mechanism we have. But 
e don’t have the airstrip, and therein lies 
le major problem. The building of airstrips 
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in remote areas would be a multimillion- 
dollar undertaking. That is the main snag. 


Mr. Foulds: I have one thing I would like 
to raise under item 5, resource access. I do 
not want to go through the letter, but one 
of my colleagues, Mr. Mackenzie, received 
a lengthy letter from one of his constituents 
complaining about the Ministry of Natural 
Resources policy in ripping up, blocking and 
ditching the access roads to Onaman Lake, 
Abamasagi Lake and Marshall Lake. He has 
provided me with a set of brilliant slides 
which rival in graphic detail the slide show 
the minister provided us with with regard 
to the forest fires. 

The question I would like to ask—and I 
will forward the letter to the ministry—is 
what is the ministry policy with regard to 
these access roads? Under what conditions 
do you decide, as you did in the case of 
these three lakes, to restrict access so se- 
verely? They are in Nipigon district and 
Geraldton district. 


Mr. Wildman: Do they have flash floods 


on those roads? 


Mr. Foulds: Onaman Lake is under the 
jurisdiction of the Nipigon Natural Resources 
office. Abamasagi and Marshall Lakes come 
under the jurisdiction of the Geraldton Nat- 
ural Resources office. 


Mr. McCormack: Mr. Chairman, this is a 
bureaucrat’s cop-out. I have worked in the 
whole of northern Ontario except for that 
part of the country, and I am really not 
familiar with it. I would like, if I may, to 
talk to the general question of access roads 
and their impacts on land use, wilderness 
roads and on trout lakes and the overutiliza- 
tion of these lakes. 

In some instances, we do like to limit 
access of areas for very specific reasons. In 
this particular case, I am afraid I have to 
indicate we will undertake to get back to 
Mr. Foulds, if that is satisfactory. I got 
Onaman Lake, but I didn’t get the other 
lakes. 


Mr. Foulds: Abamasagi and Marshall 
Lakes. I will forward to you a copy of the 
letter to reply to in detail. The charge that is 
made is that the lakes were closed because 
of pressure brought to bear by fly-in oper- 
ators. I have heard that charge before, but 
I have never had as specific a case as this 
brought to my attention. I can understand 
the pressures that are put on the ministry, 
but I would like some response specifically 
to this question. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I haven’t anything in my 
notes as to complaints from various districts. 
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Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Foulds, perhaps the key 
to it is the reference you made to complaints 
from fly-in operators. 

Mr. Foulds: The charge made in the letter 
js that the ministry succumbed to pressure 
from the fly-in operators. 


Dr. Reynolds: There are some operations, 
some outpost camps and some _ substantial 
operations—respectable too, I hope—that have 
been established in remote areas. The oper- 
ator’s business is essentially based on the 
remote aspects and the opportunities for 
people to be away from other people and 
that sort of thing. They have built up these 
large investments on that basis. 

Those businesses could be substantially 
impaired, if not wiped out, by inroads of 
large numbers of people on roads that were 
built for forest access or any other specific 
purpose. There are situations in which for 
reasons such as that, in order to assist with 
the protection of the investment of the oper- 
ators who are already in there, we do restrict 
access by road. That could be the key to 
those three you mentioned. 


Mr. Foulds: Let us get the detailed answer 
and then we can sort that out, either pub- 
licly or privately. 

Item 5 agreed to. 

Item 6 agreed to. 

8:20 p.m. 


On item 7, land, water and mineral title 
administration: 

Mr. Wildman: I will not be long on this, 
but I see Ted Wilson is here and I cannot 
pass up the opportunity to talk about the 
1924 Indian land agreement. I would like to 
know what is happening with this. It is an 
ongoing saga. I think I have asked about it 
every year for the last five years. For in- 
stance, I would like to know whether the 
discussions with the Nipissing bands have 
been completed and what has happened 
there. If they have been completed, how is 
it that Mr. Wilson has not been to Garden 
River? 

I understand, Ted, you said you. were 
going to be there in September and would 
be meeting with them. The band contacted 
me and said they had not heard anything. I 
know it is important to that band. It is im- 
portant to many of the Indian organizations, 
and to the province. Really, I think it is 
quite a farce to keep calling it the 1924 land 
agreement. It will be interesting if in the 
year 2024 we are still calling it the 1924 land 
agreement and we are still negotiating it. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I have some notes about 
it. I think Ted provided me with the notes, 
so he may shorten them up for you. 


Mr. Wilson: I’m not sure I can shorten 
them, Mr. Chairman. I do not know which 
one to deal with first, Mr. Wildman, but let 
us deal with Garden River first. 

Yes, I did meet with the chief and council 
of the Garden River band on the day we 
spoke on the plane, I believe. At that time I 
agreed with the chief and council of the 
Garden River band to deal with the question 
in the very specific sense of the unsold, sur- 
rendered Indian reserve land at Garden River. 
We did spend quite a while in the field with 
the chief, who showed us exactly the areas 
he had in mind and how he felt about them 
and why. We have agreed on an informal, 
basis. You will recognize that these negotia-_ 
tions include not only the government of. 
Ontario and the Indian bands, but the gov- 
ernment of Canada. We also agreed that. 
when the government of Canada was ready 
to join with us in dealing with Garden River 
we would proceed. 

It might be helpful to speak of the sequence « 
of events. The 1924 Indian land agreement) 
was actually legislated by both Ontario and_ 
Canada to sort out exactly who was responsi- 
ble for dealing with lands that were at one: 
time Indian reserve lands and had been sur- 
rendered by the band for sale. The initial, 
attempt was made in 1902 but it was in 1924) 
that this legislation was passed. The generally | 
held view is that the 1924 agreement did not, 
sort out the problems that were here and) 
which the Indian people still have. 

There has been no basic disagreement that | 
I am aware of between the Indian people | 
and the two governments on the direction we’ 
are trying to go. The problems stem from the 
achievement of those objectives in a way that, 
is fair and equitable to all, including those. 
people who have bought some of those lands | 
in the meantime and are private landowners) 
who should not get caught in the middle, Yet, 
we must be fair to the Indian people. So we’ 
are negotiating, in what you might call a pro-| 
vincial context, the basic changes to the 
agreement. At the same time, we are recog-) 
nizing that if we try to cover everything in) 
the one basic agreement we will have so 
many ifs, buts and whereases that we will) 
never get anywhere. 

We are dealing with specifics on a band 
by band basis. We have started with the ] 
Nipissing band on the north shore of Nipis-/ 
sing. We have substantially agreed on the: 
items outstanding there. We have practically 7 
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met on a monthly basis with the chief and 
council in North Bay. I might add we have 
agreed we will always meet on their home 
ground at the wish of the Indian people, so 
we meet in North Bay or on the reserve, as 
we would with the Garden River band. We 
practically have agreement on everything. 
Their chief, Chief Phil Goulais, phoned me 
last Friday and asked that we change the 
date of the next meeting we have arranged. 
The meeting is now scheduled for December 
3 at North Bay with the Nipissing band. We 
have agreed the Garden River band should 
be next. We have further agreed the Missis- 
sagi River band also submit similar questions 
ynd we will deal with those. 
1 I am getting an increasing number of 
questions from the people on Manitoulin 
‘sland. All their questions with respect to 
‘oad allowances must be dealt with. We are 
asking such questions as which comes first. 
We recognize the difficulty of dealing with 
shem all at once. 
| There are others in the province who have 
‘imilar questions, so the general 1924 land 
4greement questions are proceeding in almost 
jnonthly meetings with Canada, the Indian 
jeople and the Ontario government through 
jhe good offices of Mr. Justice Patrick Hartt. 
e is not letting us slow down. 


Mr. Wildman: Can I ask a couple of ques- 
ons? I was going to get the Mississagi in 
riefly but Garden River, of course, is of 
jarticular interest because the Ministry of 
Tansportation and Communications is trying 
) negotiate an agreement on the surrender 
f land for a highway. 


! Mr. Nixon: For a four-lane number 17. 


_Mr. Wildman: That is right. Obviously, 
1e Indian band quite logically wants to have 
lis matter resolved before it enters into 
2gotiations in a more serious way, although 
fe band has already talked to MTC on that 
atter. 

Can you tell’:me how many bands have 
ised questions with regard to the 1924 land 
eementP How many people have’ you 
en it, or is it just you? If it is just 
€ person, how long do you expect this 
ll go on? 

‘Mr. Wilson: Within the last few months 
f have added one person to the staff to 
“Ip out on this. Mr. Paul Wyatt is with us 
re tonight. Paul is working largely on the 
124 agreement questions to sort out the 
“erent positions, problems and _ conflicts 
2 are dealing with. 

In addition, we have much of the work 
Jing done in our regional and district offices 
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on the specifics at Nipissing. We will do the 
same with Garden River. It boils down to 
having to look at practically every patent 
that had been issued and every piece of land 
that had not been patented. The smaller 
things can be quite significant although not 
necessarily large in area, such as road allow- 
ances, roadbeds, river beds, mineral reserva- 
tions, the five per cent reservation for roads 
in patents, and all those types of things. We 
can be not only in agreement but very clear 
on who has the responsibility for dealing 
with them in a continuing way. 

Paul Wyatt is working largely on the policy 
level because my plate was getting pretty 
full, and still is. The district and regional 
people have a lot of this added on to them, 
much to their chagrin, but it is a priority 
with a lot of people who recognize there is a 
lot of work to be done. Manitoulin Island 
is a big one facing us. 

Mr. Wildman: That is right. I will not 
prolong this, but I think the discussion of the 
1924 land agreement has gone on for over 50 
years now. I do not think a few more minutes 
tonight is going to lengthen it too much. 

Do you have any time frame in mind? 
Do you anticipate this finally being resolved, 
not only in the particulars of each band, 
but in the whole general problem between 
Canada and Ontario in the foreseeable 
future? 


Mr. Wilson: Different people foresee dif- 
ferent capabilities, but my view is that since 
there is essential agreement between’ the 
Ontario government, the Canadian govern- 
ment and the Indian people on where we 
are going then, yes, we are going to deal 
with it satisfactorily. As we go we are con- 
tinually finding additional areas, not so much 
of disagreement, but areas we had not con- 
templated where there are problems to be 
resolved. 


8:30 p.m. 


Generally, at the staff level to date’ we 
have made a decision to take action to deal 
with those rather than shove them under the 
rug again. There are things that continue to 
come up. Minerals are one. The five per cent 
road allowance, reservations and _ patents 
would be another, the river beds that-may or 
may not have been excluded from patents, 
we go on and on. 


Mr. Wildman: You do not see the reso- 
lution of those particular problems of each 
band as being something that should have 
to wait until the general problem is resolved. 
You see them as going on together. 
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Mr. Wilson: They are going on together. 
I think we can deal with most of them on 
that basis. 

Mr. Wildman: All right. I have one other 
question regarding another matter that comes 
under this vote. It deals with a lot of 
confusion that has come up in Wicksteed 
township in the Hearst district. 

Mr. Nixon: Does this have to do with the 
Indian advisory committee? 

Mr. Wildman: No, it does not. 

Mr. Nixon: I have a question about that. 

Mr. Wildman: Go ahead. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty is waiting to 
get on. You have already gone a half hour 
over your allotted time on this. I would ask 
you to be as brief as possible if you want to 
follow your program. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, could you 
give us some direction, or perhaps the minister 
or the deputy minister could indicate where 
the other questions with regard to Indian 
rights might come up? I don’t think they all 
necessarily come up under land. Hunting and 
fishing rights and so on come under outdoor 
recreation. 

Mr. Wilson: Yes, resource products. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty was next. 


Mr. Wildman: Are you going to go to the 
other Indian questions or can I raise this 
one? 

Mr. Chairman: I am just following the 
names in rotation. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I was about 
to yield if there were other questions for 
Mr. Wilson, but I have one other question 
that does not relate to Indian matters I want 
to raise under this vote, if I could raise it 
now. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Give Ray a chance. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: While Ted is here, per- 
haps we could sort it out, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Haggerty: I just wanted to direct a 
question to the minister concerning the land 
and water mineral title as it relates to the 
Elliot Lake region, particularly to the mining 
operations at Elliot Lake. 


Mr. Wildman: Is this an Indian question? 


Mr. Haggerty: No, this is land, water 
mineral title administration. It comes under 
the vote here. 


Mr. Wildman: I have another question that 
comes under the vote, and I yielded the time 
because there were questions on Indian 
matters. 
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Mr. Chairman: We will give you a chance. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have a question on Indian 
matters then, Mr. Chairman, about annuities 
and bonuses to Indians under Treaty 9. The 
amount is $50,000. What is this spent on? 


Mr. Wilson: Mr. Chairman, the $50,000 
under annuities and bonuses to Indians is for 
payments to the Indian people under Treaty 
9. Those payments are actually administered 
and handled by the government of Canada. 
It is a transfer payment by Ontario to Can- 
ada. That is annuity payments under Treaty 9 
covering that part of northern Ontario north 
of the Great Lakes watershed, the Hudson 
Bay watershed. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Is that the one some of the 
natives in the territories are refusing to take 
now? 


Mr. Wilson: The treaty you are referring to. 
is Treaty 8, which is very similar to Treaty 9. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is it earmarked for any 
particular annuities or bonuses? What type: 
of bonuses are we talking about? 


Mr. Wilson: That is the condition of 
Treaty 9. 


Mr. Nixon: It is the one management board’ 
said you should either ante up enough money 
for or cut out. Remember I referred to that 
in my opening comment and you did nol 
respond to it? The management foard review) 


said you were messing this up. Remember 
that one? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, it is $5 per person) 
but you never know how many people are’ 
coming forward. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Maybe Mr. Wilson, who i: 
the only one who knows the answer, migh’) 
be able to respond. 


Mr. Wilson: The treaty provides th 
amount of the payment and it does vary a, 
you say, Mr. Minister, by the numbers 0° 
persons. The federal government deals witl 
that. If I might refer Mr. Nixon to the open’ 
ing comments on the management boar 
review, they were referring, I believe, to th’ 
work on my desk essentially. They mad 
some comments in that respect. But it wa’ 
not related to the $50,000 in the estimate’ 
as a distinct entity that Mr. Haggerty is ask’ 
ing about. 

























Mr. Nixon: It certainly was not a treat) 
sum, but it was a sum of $50,000 that we 
allocated to the Indian resources polic’ 
group. They said it would be better not t. 
spend it unless the money was allocated i. 
such a way that we were going to come t. 
grips with that problem. I raised it at thi 
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time. The minister did not respond as, I 
recall. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, he did not, and he 
won't at the moment until he hears a little 
more about it. 


_ Mr. Nixon: It is in the management board 
review that surely either you or your deputy 
had a look at. It was probably one of the 
most critical phrases in the whole bloody 
review. 


Dr. Reynolds: This was drawn from the 
operational review, Mr. Nixon. 


| Mr. Nixon: It had the imprimatur of the 
management board. 


i 
| 
| 


Dr. Reynolds: The operational review was 
parried on by management board and _ that 
was what you raised in your earlier question 
as a specific. 

| Hon. Mr. Auld: I will give you the answer. 
n 1976 we established the office of Indian 
resource policy with one full-time staff mem- 
yer. Since that time several staff have been 


idded to that office. 


| Mr. Nixon: Was this not a group that was 
ransferred to you from another ministry? 


. Hon. Mr. Auld: No. 


Mr. Nixon: Is this not the group that de- 
ected en masse to the NDP? Remember 
rat? 


Mr. Martel: To their credit. 


Mr. Nixon: To their credit, sure, because 
aey could not stand Yaremko at the time. 
they finally found a safe repository in your 
ainistry and we have not heard from them 
nce. 
|Mr. Wildman: You are thinking of the 
adian community secretariat. They are not 
te same people. 


Mr. Nixon: No, but it really is the group 
iat deals with the problems of the Indian 
-mmunity in the northern part of the 


‘ovince. . 

| Hon. Mr. Auld: The Ministry of Natural 
esources deals with two aspects of Indian 
svernment negotiations, lands and hunting 
id fishing and wildlife. All other things 
je dealt with either through the Indian 
itive secretariat, community branch, Culture 
id Recreation or the sort of overall co-or- 
nating group in the natural resources policy 
‘Id under Mr. Brunelle. 

‘Let me finish this. The senior Indian land 
‘aims researcher and two additional re- 
‘archers investigate the background and 
‘cts and develop positions on a growing 
umber of Indian land and resource claims. 















| 


Ted mentioned that in passing. As well, a 
policy adviser has been added along with 
two secretarial staff to provide support to 
the director and other professional staff. The 
senior person in the ministry has been given 
the task of negotiating Ontario’s position in 
the mediation currently ongoing with the 
Islington and Grassy Narrows bands. Bob 
Burgar from the conservation authorities 
branch is the director. 

We are again reviewing our effectiveness in 
meeting the ever increasing responsibility 
we face in resolving any issues that involve 
natural resources. I think management board’s 
complaint was that we had more salary 
money than we had people, and if we were 
not going to hire the people then we did not 
need the salary money. 


Mr. Nixon: What was your response to 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Our response was that it 
was taking us a little time to find the right 
people, but we now believe we have found 
them. 

Mr. Nixon: So it is now all in hand? 
Everybody is happy. 

Mr. Wilson: The $50,000 represents only 
the annuity payments under Treaty 9. There 
are additional funds in the ministry estimates 
that deal with Indian matters that aren’t 
separated— 

Mr. Nixon: Not under this vote? 


Mr. Wilson: They are under that vote, 
but they are not separated out as those are. 

Mr. Haggerty: Has this $50,000 been ear- 
marked for any special thing? Is it just a 
per capita grant given to a person? 

Mr. Wilson: It is earmarked for the pay- 
ment of annuities under Treaty 9, which is 
a legislative obligation. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Like the minister’s salary, 
it is statutory. It happens every year, 

Hon, Mr. Auld: But larger. 

Mr. Haggerty: I have several other ques- 
tions. I want to go back to the question 


of the land, water and mineral title admin- 
istration as it relates to the Elliot Lake area. 
8:40 p.m. 

Mr. Wildman: Point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man: What happens with the schedule 
drawn up by the three members, one from 
each party? 

Mr. Chairman: I have told you. You have 
gone 40 minutes over your allotted time 
and this is what happens. 
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Mr, Wildman: I would think we should 
move this vote and go on to the next one. 
The purpose of the agreement was that we 
would not run out of time and we would 
be able to cover the two most important 
issues. 

Mr. Chairman: Then make a motion to 
cut it off. 


Mr. Wildman: All right, I move that we 
pass this vote. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I have one question. It 
deals with Mr. Wilson and again it is an 
Indian land claim. At the opening of the 
Fort Frances-Dryden road on Friday, Mr. 
Leo Noonan met with the Minister of Trans- 
portation and Communications (Mr. Snow), 
Mr, Bernier, myself and John Reid, the fed- 
eral member. It has to do with the Indian 
land claim about the two chains on Rainy 
Lake at Point Park. Mr. Noonan wishes to 
proceed with something like a $4 million 
tourist development. I have spoken to Mr. 
Wilson on a couple of occasions about this 
and his response to me has not been opti- 
mistic. that we are going to solve this one very 
soon. Mr. Noonan is not going to be able to 
proceed with his development if this prob- 
lem is not resolved. 


~ [I wonder if Mr. Wilson could outline very 
briefly for us tonight how that situation 
stands and when it might be resolved. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Is this on the reserve or 
on the edige of the reserve? 

Mr. T. P. Reid: That is a good question; 
it is part of the problem. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Is this the 
claim? 

Mr. T, P. Reid: This is the Couchiching 
reserve, among others, but it has to do with 
water and land rights. Again, it is very com- 
plicated and perhaps Mr. Wilson can explain. 


Mr. Wilson: Mr. Chairman, this is dealing 
with land within the town of Fort Frances, 
land that borders Indian reserve land. It 
deals with the question of a land exchange 
agreed to in the 1930s by Ontario and the 
government of Canada when Ontario 
acquired the land on which to build High- 
way 1] cast from Fort Frances, Some ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether the Jand 
Ontario was expected to provide in lieu of 
the land for the highway had been trans- 
ferred or whether it should have been trans- 
ferred, 

The last time I spoke to Mr. Reid. I think 
my words were something to the effect that 
it: was not exactly at the top of my pile. 
There is a pile continually being added to. 


Athabasca 


I have now completed a research report on 
that which I think has all the facts relating 
to it gathered together in one spot. I have 
sent that out to some of our folk in the 
field for their judgement to see what we have 
missed, When we have all the facts together 
then we can get on to what conclusion 
they will lead us to. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: As far as any resolution of 
the problem is concerned as to whether the 
land belongs to Mr. Noonan and the town oj 
Fort Frances or the Indian bands involved 
how far away from that are you? 


Mr. Wilson: It might well be that it is noi 
a question of who owns the land. It may wel 
be more a question of whether Ontario paic 
everything some people think it should haw 
paid for the lands for Highway 11. It may br 
that we do not even have the question righ 
yet. The question may not be who owns thi 
land. | 
Mr. T. P. Reid: If it is not a matter of thy 
town of Fort Frances or Mr. Noonan ownin; 
the land then presumably he can proceet 
and you can fight it out with the Indiay 
bands as to what amount of money should b' 
paid | | 3 : 
Mr. Wilson: That may well be. That is wh 
I want to find out exactly what the questio. 
is before I get steamrolling towards the an 


swer. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: One further question if i 
may, with your indulgence: When are yo. 
going to know what the question is? | 

Mr. Wilson: When the research report © 
together, when we have agreement that w) 
have all the facts, then we can take the ne, 




















Mr. Wilson: The report is finished now. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Yes, but will you kno’ 
what the questions are? : a. . 


what they are, but I may not have agre, 
ment with the government of Canada, t! 
Indian people or the town of Fort Frances. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I realize the problems | 
all the claims, but could I ask that we mov 
it up as close to the top of the pile as poss) 
ble? “ft 

Mr. Wilson: It will move up; and the I | 
search report is complete. 

Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Minister, I would li’ 
to get back to the question of the land, wat’ 
and mineral title administration as it relat’ 













to Elliot Lake, particularly to the uranium 
lmines in Ontario. I understand you have the 
mineral rights and I guess they are leased 
out to the mining companies. My question 
arises about the mine tailing sites. Does the 
and itself belong to the ministry with per- 
mission for the mining industry to dispose of 
their mine wastes on Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources land? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I understand it, in the 
Elliot Lake area there is very little, if any, 
land that has been patented where somebody 
owns the surface, timber and mining rights. 
The houses are built mainly by people who 
ave only the surface rights. As far as who 
be the tailings, probably in that case the 
mining and surface rights are still with the 
rown. 








_-Mr. Haggerty: Does the mine tailings area 
xelong to the crown? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I expect so. 


\ 







Mr. Haggerty: Are you aware of the prob- 
m that is being created by the dumping of 
ine tailings loaded with radium 226 and 
horium in the area? Eventually the crown 
will be the responsible body for perpetual 
rare of that area, once the mining industry— 
_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I said that on most of the 
and that is not inhabited the surface rights 
ire still with the crown—not all. I could not 
ell you specifically how much might be 
‘overed with tailings and how great the prob- 
em of tailings is. If there are problems in 
hat area, there are remedies. 

_ Mr. Haggerty: There are going to be prob- 
ems there; there are problems now. 


_ Mr. Martel: There is a problem now. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think there are remedies, 
yhich I will not go into at the moment, 
hat can be applied so that the crown will 
ot have to pay the whole shot. 


_ Mr. Haggerty: You are telling me that part 
{ the responsibility lies with a crown 
gency. te sd . 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I did not say that. 

| Mr. Haggerty: You said you would be 
aying part of it. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There are other measures 
nat might be taken. 


_ Mr. Haggerty: What measures are those? 


Dr, Reynolds: Mr. Haggerty, as a general- 
y, in the areas where the tailings are being 
isposed of the surface rights would be 
oder the ownership of the crown. That 
sight be under licensed occupation or some 
cher form of tenure by the companies. But 
ie conditions under which the tailings are 


} 
| 
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disposed of, retained, walled, the drainage 
and that sort of thing, are all matters of 
agreement. The standards are set jointly by 
the Ministry of the Environment and the 
Atomic Energy Control Board. There is a 
federal responsibility for all matters related 
to uranium, 

It is complex. It is a matter towards 
which a great deal of effort is being directed 
—the safe containment of the tailings, the 
the prevention of pollution of water supplies, 
fishing and that sort of thing. 


8:50 p.m. 


Mr. Haggerty: After they get through 
their expansion program there and, say, with- 
in three years if you are looking to dispose 
of 10 million tonnes of it per year, do you 
have sufficient land in that area to look after 
the mine tailings? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: First of all, you should 
remember that the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment has the final say on where tailings will 
be put and how they are stored and so on. 


Mr. Haggerty: But I find from the Hydro 
committee meetings dealing with this topic 
that the Minister of Natural Resources could 
be responsible for the perpetual care of those 
mine tailings. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If we were, we believe 
we have methods of dealing with that. 


Mr. Haggerty: But you check it out. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We have some authority 
which will assist us in that duty. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have not seen any of it 
applied yet, because it is going to be a 
serious problem. If you are not prepared now 
to look into it— 


Interjection. 
Mr. Haggerty: They told us they have it 
under control for the short term— 


Mr. Wildman: They have not got it under 
control— 


Mr. Haggerty: —but in the long term they 
have not found a solution, If the solution lies 
with the Ministry of Natural Resources, then 
it will be responsible for looking after the 
mine tailings and the damage done to the 
waterways and lake basins up in that area. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As the custodians of 
crown land we have the ultimate responsi- 
bility, just as we do with abandoned mines 
and other places. 


Mr. Haggerty: If it comes down to that, 
you can dump your garbage on crown lands 
and Jet the rest of the population in Ontario 
pay for it. 
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Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Haggerty, the condi- 
tions under which they are being permitted 
to put them there, or that they will be as 
they get into their expansion, all aspects of 
that are matters of discussion, engineering 
studies and jurisdiction jointly by the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources, which is respon- 
sible for the land and the water, the Min- 
istry of the Environment and the Atomic 
Energy Control Board. It is enormously 
complex—perhaps more complex than you 
appreciate. No one really knows the long- 
term effects. But we are the providers of 
the land and the conditions and the require- 
ments for storage are being established by 
other agencies of the federal government of 
other ministries of the Ontario government. 


Mr. Haggerty: Do you have any input at 
all in the disposal of the mine tailings? 


Dr. Reynolds: Yes, we do. 


Mr. Haggerty: What is your involvement? 


Dr. Reynolds: But we do not have the ex- 
pertise in terms of what is a safe method of 
disposal. That is where AECB— 


Mr. Haggerty: Nobody does, that is the 
problem. 


Dr. Reynolds: They really do. A lot of this 
is still experimental but whatever expertise 
there is has all been brought to bear on this. 
I do not see what more can be done. I think 
it is in hand. I do not feel uneasy about it. 
This expansion has not yet started to produce 
tailings in sufficient quantity that the problem 
is immediately upon us. But it will certainly 
face us all in the near future, and I am sure 
we will be ready to handle that by the time 
the tailings are— 

Mr. Hageerty: I am glad to see you are 
convinced, because I am not convinced and 
I do not think any member of the committee 
is convinced about what you are going to do. 


Mr. W. Newman: Speak for yourself. I 
happened to be with the Ministry of the En- 
vironment for a while. I know exactly how 
well they work together to resolve some of 
these problems. 


Mr. Haggerty: You have not resolved it as 
yet. All you are doing is just dumping it in 
an open ravine or some low spot there, filling 
it up and that is it. You say you will cover 
it with some type of a grass cover and that 
will give a good cosmetic look to it. But it 
does not resolve the problem. All I am sug- 
gesting is that they can remove about 65 or 
70 per cent of the thorium and radium now. 
Why does the industry not do it without 
dumping it out there? Eventually it is going 
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to cause more of a serious problem. I do not 
have to tell you, because we talked about 
what the Serpent River Indian band has gone 
through there in the last 10 years. You tell 
me you were the watchdog then. You set a 
good example, I have to tell you. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not think I ever said 
we were the watchdog. 


Mr. Haggerty: You tell me you are involved 
in it, and I expect to see— 


Mr. Foulds: He let the companies dump 
the poison on the land; that is all he said. 


Mr. Haggerty: Which will poison the 
moose, the deer and everything else up in 
that area. 


Mr. W. Newman: Come on, now. That’s 
why Reagan is winning in the United! States, 
because he is a right-winger. 

Interjections. 


Mr. W. Newman: You want to stop the 
world; then you want us to find jobs for 
people after you stop it. . 

Mr. Haggerty: I would not say that. If the) 
honourable member wants to really look at 
it, when we are exporting about 80 per cent 
of uranium and they let us have all the 
uranium waste here, I do not think that is 
good business. We should export some of the. 
waste with it too. That is all I have to say. 


Item 7 agreed to. 
Items 8 and 9, inclusive, agreed to. 


Vote 2502, including supplementary esti- 
mates, agreed to. 


On vote 2503, outdoor recreation program, 
item 1, recreational areas: 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, I want to go 
back in history for a few moments. 

In 1969, at about 5:30 one morning, 4 
couple of friends and I left Sudbury. At 8:30 
a.m., we were here in Queen’s Park meet- 
ing with the then Minister of Lands and 
Forests, who is now the Provincial Secretary 
for Resources Development (Mr. Brunelle). 
That is how far this matter goes back. At 
that time we were requesting that the north 
shore of Wanapitei Lake be set aside for a 
park. Over the years the ministry established 
a 600-acre reserve, which now is up to 1,300 
or 1,400 acres. I believe George McCormack 
and I flew in to see it at about that time. 
That is a long time ago. 

Over the years there have been two 
problems with fully developing that park. 
A lot of people think that because you aré 
from northern Ontario there is all kinds od 
park land. The Sudbury basin has a te | 
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mendous shortage of park land. In Sudbury, 
that portion of the lake could serve the 
22,000 residents of Valley East, the 4,000 
residents of Capreol and the 10,000 residents 
of Garson by providing them with some place 
fairly close to go for a picnic or camping. 
[t is one of the few areas in the whole 
Sudbury area that is worth developing. 

, The ministry has sent staff in there. They 
aave done the soundings; they have charted 
Ul of the waters in that area. Some of the 
ninister’s staff and I had a disagreement 
1 couple of years ago as to which part of it 
jhould be reserved for day use. They wanted 
jo move to the south shore of the North 
tiver and leave the remainder of the over- 
ight camping for the north part. We just 
appened to fly in with the minister's staff, 
md all the boats that were there were 
vhere I suggested the people would go, be- 















Over the years the ministry has told us 
aere are two problems. They said money 
ras a problem because of the necessity to 
uild a couple of causeways, including one 
cross the mouth of the North River. The 
otal cost, I believe, was in the neighbour- 
ood of $600,000. The second problem was, 
) get there via the short route you would 
ave to deal with the native band. My 
nderstanding is that the problem with the 
ative band and Chief Recollet has been 
solved, that they have no objection to go- 
g the short route, which is along Wanapitei 
ake and which is at least half the distance 
1orter, where there is an old roadbed 
ready. 

p.m. 





|The problem thrown up over the years, 
iat we could not get around the Indian 
Ind, really is not there. They make two 
‘pulations: (a) that it be at the back of the 
Iserve instead of the front, where they 
lve developed a park for overnight and 
‘sekend parking; and (b) that it be open year 
tind so they can get to and from the 
serve. I understand those are the only 
<pulations they make. 

The real problem is a commitment from 
ts minstry to put in some funding. There 
ay parks being developed all over. I was 
lerested in listening to the member for 
Yant-Oxford-Norfolk the other night when 
I said that, with conservation authorities 
i southern Ontario and the overlapping of 
yur ministry, there are areas there with an 
€sessive number of parks. We have been 
Pading for at least nine years, and prob- 
ay 11 years, to get that one park developed. 





The proposal is for 250 campsites with two 
Campers per acre, as I understand it. 

As the minister knows, I spent a weekend 
there in August. There were 65 trailers. I 
have a picture, which the minister has already 
seen. It shows that the trailers are on top 
of one another. They are just feet apart; they 
almost touch. To make more room, people are 
cutting down trees; they are spoiling the 
area. There is excessive use of alcoholic 
beverages by the younger people who go there 
late at night. There is fighting. There are 
two privies to serve the whole area. 

It is a disgrace that in 11 years this 
ministry has not been able to find the fund- 
ing to develop one decent park in the Sud- 
bury basin. It is one of the nicest sites. I 
have invited one minister after another to fly 
in with his staff and myself so that he could 
see it firsthand. They have all said yes, they 
were interested, but not one of them has 
taken the time to come in and see the site. 

The ministry might have the area set aside 
as a reserve, but much of the site is being 
destroyed, not only because campers need 
a place to go but also because the erosion 
caused by the way Hydro raises and lowers 
the river is eating up the dunes at a great 
pace. I have written to Mr. Macaulay of 
Hydro recently, asking him to see if there 
is a way to prevent that from occurring. I 
am sure Mr. McCormack can tell the minister 
how rapidly that is being eaten away. 

There are a few problems with it. It is a cold 
lake, as most of you know—the water isn’t 
the warmest—but it is the only place workers 
who have a short change on a weekend can 
get to from downtown Sudbury in less than 
an hour. The people in Valley East are a 
shorter distance from the site; there are 
22,000 people there, many of them working 
in the mines with frequent short changes on 
weekends. They cannot go off to Grundy 
Lake or other camps. 

It is a disgrace that those of us who live 
in that area cannot find a place to go on a 
Sunday. In my own community of 4,000 
people we can go to Ella Lake, which is 
only about three miles from town, but on a 
nice Sunday afternoon the only way you 
can get on the beach is to stand up, it is so 
overcrowded. That lake, which is in the 
town of Valley East, serves the 4,000 people 
in Capreol and the 22,000 people in Valley 
East. 

It is time we stopped dilly-dallying with 
this. It is time the ministry showed a sincere 
effort and started to put some money into 
it. I do not think it is too much to ask that 
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the people in the north have parks, particu- 
larly when I hear members from southern 
Ontario saying they ‘have excess park capa- 
city in certain areas. 

1 would like to know if this minister is 
prepared (a) to come and see it and (b) to 
commit some money in next year’s budget to 
start development of that park. All you have 
there is a Junior Ranger camp. They try to 
keep it clean a bit but, as I say, the trees 
are being cut; it is overcrowded; there aren't 
sufficient privies; and it is going to reach 
a point where it is going to be destroyed. The 
people simply do not have a place to go. 
I would like the minister to give me some 
indication that after 11 years, the ministry 
is going to get serious and start development 
appropriately, aside from doing the sound- 
ings and the studies and setting aside the 
land. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I said, I will go with 
you to see the area. I am told by you and 
others, it is a beautiful area. However, 
throughout the province we have stopped 
developing new parks and park reserves until 
we have completed those which are partly 
or almost completely done. I was looking 
for my note and I can't find it, but as I 
recall the area, Grundy Lake Provincial Park 
and another park are not too far away. 


Mr. Martel: If you consider 50 miles one 
way not too far away. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Many people in Metro- 
politan Toronto on many occasions go that 
far to find a park that isn’t too crowded. 
I am not making any great plea for the 
people of Metro, but I think one of the 
reasons such a large number are on the 
reserve at Wanapitei is that there is no 
charge. That is certainly an incentive to 
many people. I can’t honestly tell you to- 
night we will make a start on anything 
there because the money is not in the budget 
to do it. 

I can show you some areas in southern 
Ontario where we had similar problems 
about where to put people in an established 
park overflow. We can’t turn them away at 
nine oclock. We got into some less than 
ideal situations. I am aware of what you 
and Ron Christie of Sudbury region have 
told me. As far as access is concerned, we 
didn’t have anything in writing but we did 
not anticipate any problem going through 
the reserve. That will certainly be a help. 

Looking at that part of the budget that 
is still not firm, I don’t honestly see a signif- 
icant amount of money for any development 


at Wanapitei or a number of other sites, 
some in northern, some in southwestern and 
some in southeastern Ontario, 

Mr. Martel: The minister says people go 
there because it is free. Is the minister 
aware that to take a trailer in there is 
running one of the craziest risks possible? 
People are going about 19 miles, most of it 
over—I would say road, but that is not an 
appropriate description—let’s say goat trail 
as that would probably be closer to the) 
truth, but people still go. It takes at least: 
an hour and a half to go the 19 miles, four | 
of it over paved road and the rest, about 
15 miles, over bush road that a couple of | 
companies keep open for their own hauling | 
purposes. That is how bad it is. Yet when’ 
you get 65 trailers there on a weekend, you 
know there is a crying demand for it. | 

Concerning people from Toronto having | 
to leave Toronto, I don’t know how many. 
shift workers there are there, but we have: 
a problem of short shift changes in the 
mines on the weekends in northern Ontario. | 
A man does not have the whole weekend 
off. He cannot go 50 miles one way and) 
expect to have even part of a day at aj 
beach because he is on short change. He? 
might get off at 3 or 4 and have to go’ 
back in at 11. That occurs to nearly all of) 
them except the underground miners, and 
they certainly are not the predominant) 
number of workers in the Sudbury basin. 
They have that pattern of work habit that 
they have no control over, and they do’ 
need something to which they can commute 
back and forth in a very short period of! 
time. 
9:10 p.m. 


Another thing, of course, is that for ll. 
years, with one minister after another, even’ 
when times were good we could not get the 
ministries to put the type of funding in, I 
think there is a misunderstanding of the 
north that because we have lots of lakes we| 
have lots of recreational area, That really, 
is not the case, because in that type of en-! 
vironment most of the lakes are from the 
glacial days and are just potholes scoured, 
out of the earth so that you do not have 
beach. It is just not there. Most lakes dc’ 
not even back off the shore. It is just dug’ 
right in and the trees grow right up to the 
shoreline. You don’t have a choice of any’ 
number of places that you might want to go’ 
It is not that the ministry over the yeart’ 
has not had some opportunity—I  talkec 
about 11 years—to do it. : 

























_The conservation authority stretches up 
here, but the conservation authority in Sud- 
sury simply could not start to do it, because 
he area it represents is so mammoth that it 
vould be impossible for the conservation 
uthority to develop any parks. There are 
50,000 people in the basin, and the closest 
ea for them is Windy Lake. I just say to 
ne minister it is time we got serious and 
id something to provide some recreation for 
xe people in that basin who do provide 
auch of the wealth of this province in terms 
f mineral returns. When did you say you 
ere coming? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Certainly we will go by 
ir, from what you have said. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, yes. You would not want 
go by road, particularly once it snows a 
le. 


. Hon. Mr. Auld: As soon as possible. When 
ould be the best time? I think probably 
ie spring would be a little better in terms 
' seeing the view. 

Mr. Martel: The thing that bothers me 
out the spring is we could be into an 
ection and you might not be around by 
en. 

‘Hon. Mr. Auld: I was thinking of before 
e election, just to be sure. I would not 
nt to disappoint you, or you might dis- 
point me. 

‘Mr. Martel: No. I will be back. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Then, of course, we have 
)» problem. We are both coming back. 
Mr. Martel: But you might not be the 
inister then. The next minister might be 
te Of my own people. If it is Mr. Foulds I 
‘a all right. 
‘Hon. Mr. Auld: Don’t be too sure. 
Mr. Foulds: Absolutely. My colleague 
lakes a good argument. 
‘Mr. Martel: I just elevated you to the 
‘binet. - 
Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I am a little 
der than my friend from Sudbury East, 
: my problem goes back 15 years to the 
e when I first got to be the mayor of Gore 
vy and Ontario Paper had vacated its opera- 
ns on Manitoulin Island and left 80,000 
es on the west end of Manitoulin dor- 
int. Through our good friend, Stan Mar- 
har, when I was the mayor I tried to en- 
Carage the government to acquire that 
Pperty, which could have been acquired at 
tit time for not too much money, assuming 
t; owners would have put a price on it, 
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which they didn’t really want to do at that 
time. 

However, years have passed and things 
have changed. We got to the point at one 
time—I believe it was 1973 or 1974—where 
the minister of the day and the Premier 
made some statements that we were going to 
acquire the lands. We got on to restraint 
budgets, and we didn’t. Then we got awful 
close to making the company a trade. Now 
things have changed completely, apparently, 
because I understand that Ontario Paper is 
spending many millions of dollars on the mill 
in Thorold and is going to require different 
types of fibre in future. They are not too 
interested now in trading land, even if we 
had it, in northern Ontario because they 
want to have the land within 150 miles of 
Thorold so that they can truck in the wood. 
So, from looking at 80,000 acres for 13 or 
14 years, I now have my sights down to 
looking at about 15,000 acres of that prop- 
erty. I have had some correspondence with 
you; my last letter was dated September 
i 

I think a recreation area on Manitoulin 
Island is a must because, apart from a little 
nature park that your ministry acquired in 
Burpee township a couple of years ago, 
there is no crown land on Manitoulin Island 
at all. At the rate the real estate people are 
disposing of property up there, there is a 
very small amount of any large acreages any 
more. [ think it is imperative that we have 
at least one chunk of land of substantial 
size on Manitoulin Island for recreational 
purposes so that people can do things with 
snow machines, have nature trails, go horse- 
back riding or do what they want to do in an 
area where they do not have to worry that 
somebody is going to tell them to get out 
because they are on private property. 

I think I heard you say that for a while 
there is no more money for provincial parks. 
I am not too sure I would want this to be a 
provincial park. If we could acquire the 
15,000 acres: or something in that neigh- 
bourhood from Ontario Paper, I think I 
would prefer that it might be a land man- 
agement unit, where we could have the 
recreation area I am talking about and still 
take off some timber and allow deer hunting 
and so forth. Before too much more time has 
passed, I hope we can make some effort to 
get a chunk of that land not only for our 
generation but future generations that want 
to come to Manitoulin Island. 

Some people may say, “Why worry? There 
are only 11,000 people or so living on 
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Manitoulin Island.” We have 100,000 or so 
come during the summer months and we 
want to have some place where they wi!l be 
assured they will have recreation opportun- 
ities. 

I don’t expect you are in a position to 
make any commitment tonight, but I would 
hope you would give me some encourage- 
ment that maybe before these estimates 
happen next year we will have made a move 
in that direction. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I said to the member 
for Sudbury East, I think the development 
of another park is down the road a bit. We 
have been able to acquire parts of a park 
reserve where, if we didn’t get the land at 
the time we would never have a chance 
again to get it. That has been one of the 
items of priority. 

As you know, we spent some time actively 
looking for a trade, because for a long time 
Ontario Paper was anxious and I think still 
would be anxious, to acquire timber even 
though that part of its area is magnificent 
recreational land. As I recall, we were fairly 
close on one location and then there was 
a change in railway freight rates or some- 
thing that was going to put the cost up 
and put it out of sight as far as_ their 
economics were concerned. It is true that 
it is at the north end of the main island. 


Mr. Lane: The west end of Manitoulin. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Sorry, the pointy end, 
that one. My problem is I havent been 
looking at the compass when I have been 
going over it because we generally go 
lengthwise. 

There haven’t been any active negotiations 
in the last month or so, but we are still 


looking at and discussing possible options. ° 


I don’t know of any at the moment, or else 
we would be: discussing them with Ontario 
Paper. That is small comfort, but if we can 
find a good acreage there—and there are 
several possible sites I am aware of—we 
might be able to acquire it. The develop- 
ment would be a little way down the road. 


9:20 p.m, 


Mr. Lane: It is really a sore spot with me 
to have to go back from hoping to acquire 
§0,000 acres so we can do something con- 
structive on the west end of Manitoulin 
Island and try to reinstate it to its former 
state of economy. When Ontario Paper was 
operating there, the west end of Manitoulin 
Island ‘was very active. Now it has simply 
dried up and withered away. However, I 
have attended a great many meetings with 


ministry people in your time and before jour 
time in that ministry. At the last meeting you 
and I attended with some of their people, 
I got the feeling they were not likely to want 
to make a deal for the entire package. At that 
time, if you recall, I threw out the possihil- 
ity of getting at least a portion of it for 
recreational purposes. They scemed_ reason= 
ably receptive to that idea. 

At a meeting about six years ago, when we 
found out we were not going to have suifi- 
cient acquisition dollars to talk about pur- 
chasing, we started to talk about trading. I 
suggested to them they had left west Mani- 
toulin Island in rather bad circumstances by 
pulling out when they did and that they 
might like to make a contribution from the 
company for future recreational purposes and 
get some tax benefits by so doing. In recogni- 
tion of that, they could have a plaque erected 
saying the land was donated by Ontario Paper 
for recreational purposes for the people of. 
Manitoulin Island, or whatever. They were 
reasonably receptive to making some kind of 
a contribution in that field, so I would like to | 
see that followed up as well. | 

If you talk business with them, they would. 
Their name is well-respected on Manitoulin’ 
Island in spite of the fact they left it in) 
limbo. They have allowed people to hunt on 
their acreage and have been pretty good, 
landlords, so to speak. It would be encourag-, 
ing to them to have some permanent recog-! 
nition of having been on Manitoulin Island: 
and some donation of that kind would give) 
that permanent recognition to them. I think 
they are prepared! to consider something like. 
that. a 

I grant you I do not suppose we can ace 
quire the 15,000 acres that way, but maybe’ 
we could acquire a portion of it. Maybe we. 
could find a few acres to trade or a few 
dollars to buy. As I said, I am not hung up’ 
on a provincial park idea because if we are) 
only going to have X number of acres, thal | 
will not suffice. Deer hunting is quite a big 
thing on west Manitoulin Island. If we hac 
80,000 acres, then we could do something; 
constructive, whether it was a park or not 
If we are going to have 15,000 acres or les’ 
or more, depending on what can be managed 
I personally would like to see it more as « 
land management unit where we could timbe 
it, hunt it and still use it. Maybe that is fooc’ 
for thought for the next discussion witl 
Ontario Paper. 
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hat land by the former woods manager, Mr. 
Nalker, who has now passed away. There 
vere reasons why they did not want to sell 
t or trade it, but with the land tax situation 
iow being considerably increased over the 
ears and with new people in management 
ositions in the company, any sentimental 
alue it may have had has somewhat de- 
sriorated. Maybe we are in a better position 
ow to talk to them than we were five years 
go. 


' Mr. J. Johnson: I would like to compli- 
ent the minister on the excellent parks sys- 
em in Ontario. I have been camping for 
uite a few years. I have camped from coast 
» coast in every province in this country 
‘ith the exception of Newfoundland. 

















'Mr. Wildman: You cannot have been in 
udbury or the Sault because there is no 
‘ovincial park. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Yes, I have. 
Mr. Lane: Yes, there is. The Mississagi 


ark is there. 


Mr. J. Johnson: The best campgrounds are 
e wilderness campgrounds. Many people 
ok for showers, laundry, swimming pools, 
cetera, but the best campgrounds are the 
ies that provide very little in service. It is 
» to the families. I say families because 
at is the whole secret of camping. It is an 
yportunity to renew your family relationship. 
at is why I feel camping is most important. 
am not speaking of my constituency; I am 
king about all of Ontario and all of 
nada. 


Mr. Wildman: Between the Sault and Sud- 
ry not only would you be able to share 
ng family life but you would be able to 
ild a privy together. 

Mr. J. Johnson: There are two points I 
wuld like to bring up with the minister. 
ie is the new policy, as I understand it, in 
yard to what I would call wilderness camp- 
®unds or off-season camping in parks at a 
rluced rate. Would you comment on this 
"v policy? I understand it is a new policy. 





Hon. Mr. Auld: In summary, in the past 
because of restricted funds we have closed 
» Labour Day. This ‘year, it seems to me, 
it up until Thanksgiving about 16 parks 
wre still open. We have kept them open 
a reduced rate and with reduced services. 
re has been nobody at the gate. Perhaps 
i heat has been turned off in the main 
‘shrooms and so on. The services have 
nm reduced and people have paid on the 
420ur system. By and large, this has gone 
“tty well. 






Mr. J. Johnson: How do they pay for it? 


Hon. Mr, Auld: They pick up the ticket 
at the gate. There is nobody there, They 
just reach in and get one off the file. It is 
in three parts. One part is an envelope in 
which they put the fee and then put it in 
the box. One is the part they put on their 
vehicle licence and the other is the one 
they put on the little stand in front of the 
campsite. The few staff members who are 
there, one or two part-time perhaps, cruise 
the area once or twice a day. By and large, 
we find most people are paying and’ are 
happy. They still have the outdoors. It is 
not as crowded and is enjoyable as long as 
the weather is reasonable. They are using 
cold water instead of hot water. ~ 

Nine were still open as of October 21. 
Bronte Creek is open year-round for day use 
only. At Craigleith, which we plan to keep 
open until November 12, we are charging 
full rates and having full service, It is the 
same at Cyprus Lake. It will be open until 
November 15, In Lake Superior, Agawa Bay 
was open until October 28 and Rabbit 
Blanket Lake was open until October 31. 
They were charging reduced rates. Long 
Point is open until November 30; Pinery is 
open until November 30; Rondeau Park was 
open until October 31; Sauble Falls was 
open until November 1, Those were still fully 
serviced and collecting full rates as an experi- 
ment. Springwater, finally, is open for day 
use the whole year-round. 

Using that self-serve system reduced rate, 
the campers pay $3 for a regular campsite 
and $4 for a site with electricity instead: of 
$5.50, $6, and $7.50 for the service. The 
purpose is to keep more parks open and 
available to the public. As an experiment, 
we will no doubt expand this number and 
may change the systems to keep our operat- 
ing costs at a minimum. The admission 
charges have never paid the whole operat- 
ing cost. The target is about 60 per cent, 
I believe. 

9:30 p.m. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What about the total 
budget, like income versus expenses? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I cannot tell you the in- 
come yet, because we haven't got the final 
figures. 

Mr. Foulds: As a matter of fact, we have 
not come to it yet. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No, indeed. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Would there be any 
feasibility in the suggestion that there could 
be some type of system whereby a camper 
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could mail the fees into the ministry? In 
some of these wilderness campgrounds it 
could be a very nominal fee, because you 
are really not providing many services. At 
the same time, maybe they could use them, 
if not year- -round, certainly for a good part 
of the year. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That would be pretty 
difficult. Somebody does go around the area. 
We have to be careful of fire, even at this 
time of year, and vandalism so we need to 
have somebody visiting the place once or 
twice a day, or perhaps more often, depend- 
ing on circumstances. 


Mr. J. Johnson: One of the problems of 
how to offer space is the fact that if you 
work during the week you come down late 
Friday afternoon and the campgrounds are 
full. This happens constantly during the sum- 
mer. If you plan a trip and start out on a 
Friday, you know you have to take a private 
campground on the Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday because provincial campgrounds are 
full. It is only during the week you can 
CCt-in: 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We have a few that ac- 
cept reservations and we expanded that 
slightly this year. It is a bit of a dilemma 
with the people who are not used to making 
reservations and who come along and see 
empty spaces because the people with res- 
ervations have not yet arrived. They tend 
to get upset and say: “I am a taxpayer. I 
should be allowed in.” However, that reser- 
vation system has worked. The only problem 
for us is it takes more people. 

The problem of weekend use is something 
like trying to build a highway for Labour 


Day traffic, particularly good weekends. I 
think the answer is going to be an expansion 
of the combination of, say, a percentage of 
campsites available for reservation and an 
extra charge paid in advance to cover the 
cost of reservation, some charge so _ that 
people don’t just reserve in two or three 
places and see how far they get. 

Mr. J. Johnson: I am thinking more of 
people travelling rather than people who are 
making advance bookings. Perhaps you could 
have an overflow field where they could just 
set up a tent or trailer for the night as they 
are moving through. You have picnic areas in 
all of the campgrounds. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I cannot give you a list of. | 
them, but I have seen the areas we do not. 
mark as overflow but we use as overflow. | 
It is pretty hard for somebody with small 
children when they arrive at the campsite. 
at 10 o'clock in the night and somebody 
says, “Sorry, you can’t stop.’ 

Mr. Wildman: You already have chatee 
positions. They are called access points where. 
people camp. They are the real wilderness. 
parks. I don’t know what a wilderness camp-, 
site is. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If you are thinking of some) 
spots I have seen at Lake Superior— 

Mr. Chairman: We agreed to start at seven 
and finish at 9:30. Mr. Haggerty, we will re- 
sume again at 10 o'clock tomorrow morning! 
and you will be first on the list. 

Mr. J. Johnson: I have more questions. © 

Mr. Chairman: You can finish them to- 
morrow. 

The committee adjourned at 9:34 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:04 a.m. in com- 
nittee room No. 2. 





NATURAL RESOURCES 


| ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
| (continued) 


- On vote 2503, outdoor recreation program; 
tem 1, recreational areas: 


| Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I think it 
vas three years ago that the ministry brought 
n a policy regarding drinking in the parks. 
Jas that been satisfactory? When I used to 
0 camping, if a party pulled up beside you 
vith a few cases of beer it was the equivalent 
f having a skunk walk through the camp- 
ite; you never knew what to expect. How 
_as it worked out? Has the public accepted it? 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: It has been quite success- 
il, Mr. Chairman. In fact, we added to the 
umber of parks to which the ban applied. 
uitially there were 11 and this year we 
dded nine, giving us a total of 20. The ban 
for the month of May only, of course. 

_As I recall, last year I had one letter of 
omplaint and perhaps 40 in favour. This 
sar we have no complaints. I would say it 
as been an unqualified success. Since I 
rought them, I might pass around copies 
¢ a list of the parks to which the ban applied 
om May 7:to June 1, 1980; these were 
. all the Brewers’ Warehouses and LCBO 
eee: 





Mr. J. Johnson: So it is your policy to con- 
que. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, I was talking 
' the deputy minister, Dr. Reynolds, about 
e matter of lakefront property and the 
shts to beaches in Erie riding. I had some 
scussions and dialogue with him early this 
mmer on a problem relating to property 
ners who live along the lakeshore who 
Pa dumping heavy boulders and_ rocks 








ong the shoreline to stop the erosion of the 
fad along the lakeshore. By allowing this 
{pe of barrier, it will permit the residents 
i have access to the lakefront. It does raise 
‘problem and has been an issue there for a 
limber: of years. 
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I can recall some 25 years ago the Con- 
servative government of the province in- 
dicated it was interested in purchasing and 
developing land for a lakefront park there. 
Of course, there has been hemming and 
hawing over the years. At one time there was 
sufficient money to purchase land in that 
area for a lakefront park. For some unknown 
reason, promises were coming forward and, 
every time there was an issue, the ministry 
said, “Oh, we are considering a site there.” 
But to this day there has been no site. 

There is a site available today. It consists 
of about 75 acres with frontage of about 
800 feet on Lake Erie. It lies a short dis- 
tance from the Crystal Beach amusement 
park, which is now in the town of Fort Erie. 
The site was sold a few years ago. It is a 
nine-hole golf course and was a pretty good 
beach, which is excellent for small pleasure 
boats to come in and tie up. It was sold a 
couple of years ago to a group of Americans. 
It has recently been purchased by a group 
of interested Canadians in the area who are 
trying to make it a paying proposition as a 
golf course. They have done some major 
development along the beach and the shore- 
line. In fact, they have improved it so much 
they have had a number of people paying 
admission to come in. 

In past correspondence I have brought to 
the attention of the ministry that now is the 
time to get in there and buy this piece of 
property. It is zoned for open space now. I 
have been to the Niagara Parks Commission, 
hoping the chairman would consider the pur- 
chase and tie it in with the old fort and ex- 
tend their operations along the shoreline of 
Lake Erie to take in Rock Point Park east of 
Dunnville and the eventual park at Selkirk 
as parts of the Niagara Parks system. This is 
a good area to look at and, if the parks com- 
mission were looking after it, it would cut 
down on the ministry’s staff. 

10:10 a.m. 

As I say, this site I am talking about is 75 
acres, it has a nine-hole golf course and it 
has a fairly good beach. If there is not suf- 
ficient money in the golf end of it, the present 
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owners will consider developing it for hous- 
ing. If it goes that way, that will be the last 
chance for this government to keep its prom- 
ise and purchase some park land along the 
shores of Lake Erie. 

I have had a number of inquiries in the 
past year. There are more fences going up 
along the lakeshore and people have no 
access to it. Some members talk about the 
northern part of Ontario; they should come 
down here where we have a 66-foot road 
allowance for a beach and maybe 2,000 or 
3,000 people in that area on a weekend try- 
ing to get out to the lake. 

There is a commitment and a promise by 
this government to purchase land and devel- 
op a park in that area along the lakeshore 
in Erie riding. There is a great need for it. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There are a number of 
provincial parks along Lake Erie, but the 
north shore of Lake Erie is a long distance. 
I am not familiar with the past history of 
that particular area; that is why I have asked 
Bill Foster to come forward. 

Mr. Haggerty: It has quite a history. You 
have heard of the battle of Ridgeway: well, 
it is still there yet. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It depends on where you 
go as to who you are told won the battle of 
Ridgeway. Perhaps the same thing applies 
here. 

Bill, could you fill us in on the history and 
what has been happening? 

Mr. Foster: Mr. Chairman, the closest pro- 
vincial parks to the area Mr. Haggerty refers 
to would be Rock Point and James N. Allen 
provincial parks, which are slowly being 
developed. The other major initiative in the 
area is the Short Hills park, which is some 
distance away. Also along the shore, there 
is a large park operated by the Niagara 
Peninsula Conservation Authority. 

At this particular time, we have our hands 
full for that particular area from the stend- 
point of funding acquisition of Short Hills 
and proceeding with development of Rock 
Point. We could re-examine the potential of 
that particular site in view of the fact that 
there are owners interested in disposing of 
it. At the same time, we could also consult 
with the Niagara Parks Commission to see 
if there would be any interest from the 
commission. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The development of the 
other three parks you mentioned in the area 
is not complete. I remember being at Short 
Hills and one other, and there is still some 
time to go. I guess the answer, as Mr. 
Foster says, is that it is a desirable area. As 


I said last night, if we were to do anything, 


it would be simply to acquire land, because 
as far as any development is concerned we 
are committed to completing what is now 
on our plate, which will mean more faci 
ties for people in that area as a result. 

I was not aware that the Niagara Parks 
Commission had been interested in it J 
understood their interest went to Fort Eie 
and the surrounding area and they had no 
plans to expand farther west. However, I 
must say, looking at their annual statement, 
they aré in better shape than we are. 


Mr. Haggerty: I believe the revenue that 
is generated from the water rentals alone 
could finance practically all the Niagara 
Parks Commission parks. : 

The reason I bring this to your attention = 
that it is a tourist attraction im this area 
Thousands of Americans come over and there 
is no place for them. I think the golf course 
itself will pay for the cost of the purchase 
over a period of 10 or 15 years. It is a green 
belt, it does have a lakefront property and # 
should be preserved. If it goes for develop 
ment purposes, we lose that right and you 
have lost your commitment on that promise 
by this government. 

The Short Hills park is more for 
residents of the Niagara Peninsula, not 
much for tourists. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Why do you say that, F 
It is open to everybody. 


Mr. Haggerty: Ina SENSE, it is a res ricted 
park; it is not open for all types of recreation: 
The conservation park at Wainfleet is a g 
park. It is well developed and it is used 
tinuously but there is a problem there & 
It too is overcrowded at times. That again # 
at the expense of the general taxpayer be 
cause he has to pay * hig potion of > 
the conservation authority in his asses ; 
It is not a provincial park. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Don’t tell me that the 
payers of the province, who include 
in your riding, are not paying a big a= 
Mr. Haggerty: There is more of an a 
ment charge on property based . 
assessment. That is how the 1 
authority raises its revenue. But I ae this E 
a good thing. 

There is good access provided to ie’ 
Shirkston Beach area. It is private and #@ 
well run. There is another operation east a’ 
there—two abandoned quarries. It a. it 
show you what you can do with 2 bandonet 
quarries once the water level comes up. If 
one of the most attractive recreation areas@ 
the whole Niagara Peninsula and it is a prole 
able park. If the province wants to get md 
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any of these abandoned quarries, I will take 
‘one any time as long as there is water in it. 
__ Hon. Mr. Auld: There is one in my riding 
and somehow the rumour got around that it 
was going to be drained. I started getting 
\phone calls and letters from a number of 
people in the area. They have made it into 
their own minnow factory and they would 
jnot want the water taken out. They have 
been getting a great supply of minnows at no 
charge. However, for safety reasons it had to 
be drained. 
, Mr. Haggerty: I am concerned about the 
recent proposals by the Shirkston Beach 
owners who want to develop it into other 
jthings than recreation. It is now open space 
and you may find high-rise apartments in that 
jarea. You might find much of the access to 
ithat beach disappearing. In this instance, I 
advise you to take a good close look at this 
other proposal that has been put forward to 
ou. I have heard rumours that Shirkston 
Beach may become a Las Vegas, a casino-type 
operation. Who knows what it is going to be. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: How is it now zoned? 


Mr. Haggerty: It is zoned as open-space 

recreation. They have bought up additional 
. throughout the area and they have big 
things in mind. I suggest that two miles of 
perhaps the most beautiful beach on Lake 
Erie may disappear and the public may not 
have access to it. If you are in that area, you 
should make sure that what access is left to 
the public does not disappear. 
_ In the decision taken by Chief Justice Stark 
n 1975, he said because the province does 
iot look after the beach the property owners 
ibutting it have access to it and become 
owners of that land to the water’s edge, deny- 
og the public access. When you have a 
nunicipality of 25,000 people who want to 
jet out to the lakeshore, there are very few 
laces where they can get do that. 


0:20 a.m. 


| I gave credit to the ministry in the past for 
etting up an agreement with the township 
£ Bertie—now it is the town of Fort Erie— 
or the development of Point Abino Bay. 
This does provide access there, but there are 
9 many boats out there that you have 
ifficulty going out to swim or even to fish 
1 the bay any more. They are anchored out 
aere a quarter of a mile offshore and there 
te quite a few of them. 

|T give you credit for that. The ministry 
1 the past has said this is crown land. That 
! perhaps the only area you really defined 
8 crown lands and it worked out very well. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Bill says we will look 
into the property and see if it could be pur- 
chased. 


Mr. Haggerty: I know it could be pur- 
chased. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: To do what concerns you, 
to turn it into a residential area, it would 
require a zoning change, I take it, 


Mr. Haggerty: That can come about very 
easily. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It would require it. 


Mr. Haggerty: Some municipal councils 
just look at it and see they have chances 
for additional assessment; they do not realize 
what it is going to cost for the services and 
other things that have to come along with it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am thinking in terms 
of time, though. With the time it would 
take you to get an Ontario Municipal Board 
date, we do not have to run out this after- 
noon and check to see if it is for sale. 


Mr. Haggerty: They have already applied 
for severances now along one portion of the 
road where there are services already, and 
that is just the stepping stone. Once you get 
it there and the other road goes down and 
it is surfaced—that will be the next step, that 
they will need severances given—then they— 


Hon, Mr. Auld: The severance is no good 
unless the zoning is changed, though. 


Mr. Haggerty: They already had approval 
for it once, so they will get it again. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We will look into it. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Just to follow up a little 
further on what my colleague has been say- 
ing about that area of the lakefront, what 
has the ministry done in regard to the 
Thomas Talbot Parkway, which was estab- 
lished, I believe, last year? The Minister of 
Transportation and Communications (Mr. 
Snow) was co-ordinating that. Have you 
had any input into it over the past year? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What district is that? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That is Highway 3 that 
runs along Lake Erie from Windsor to Buf- 
falo, I think it was designated the Thomas 
Talbot Parkway and the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications agreed to 
head it up and provide signing for it. The 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism was going 
to co-ordinate the recreation areas and, of 
course, the Ministry of Natural Resources 
was involved because of the many parks it 
owns along that lakefront. 

Again, as my colleague has indicated, 
there is a tremendous amount of potential 
down in his riding, but I think it is being 
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co-ordinated across the entire lakefront 
through the regional governments and the 
county governments. I wondered if you have 
anything to report on what your ministry 
is doing. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Bill, are you familiar with 
what our part has been as far as input is 
concerned? 

Mr. Foster: Mr. Chairman, this initiative 
is under the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications. Our Ministry of Natural 
Resources, along with the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Tourism and others, have been par- 
ticipating in developing the plan. It is mov- 
ing along, as far as we know, and will be 
advanced by the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications. The plan, as I under- 
stand it, is to designate that area a parkway. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How closely are you 
working with the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism in putting out their encyclopaedia 
designating various areas in Ontario for tour- 
ist information? Have you been involved in 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Our activities with In- 
dustry and Tourism generally relate to the 
regions and the regional tourist councils, and 
information, say, at the park entrance booths, 
where we have information on the immedi- 
ate area. We have limited information on 
the whole province. We are not as well sup- 
plied as the ministry’s border information 
points, but we have a good deal of informa- 
tion on parks of our own and we have in- 
formation from what used to be called the 
regional tourist council and is now called 
something else. 

It is basically an area group set up by 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade and 
tourist associations. It gets support from 
Industry and Tourism in terms of an annual 
grant. It produces information relating to the 
region or district and dispenses it through its 
own tourist information booths, chambers of 
commerce and that sort of thing. We have 
that information generally available, whatever 
there is, in our park offices. In some places, I 
guess, there would be some in a district 
office, but it would be a relatively small 
amount. If somebody is looking for that kind 
of information, we send him to the regional 
tourist council. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you have anything in 
the budget then, or you are not aware of any- 
thing in the budget to help co-ordinate this? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is not a specific item. 
It would be done through, I guess, the 
London southwestern region, and our end 
would be several things. Actually it is done 


now, indicating where provincial parks are. 
There are signs along Highway 3. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: But I think, Mr. Minister, 
this is a special program, which began only 
last year, to encourage development. The 
regions and the counties have been involved. 
As a matter of fact it was kind of con- 
troversial because of the type of restraint the 
regional government was applying. They did 
not want to contribute too much. I think one 
mayor—Mayor Abbott of the township of 
Norfolk—said he would give $50 out of his 
own pocket because he could not get general 
support. 

But I feel there is a tremendous amount of 
potential there to attract people to the pro-— 
vincial parks. We have access to so many 
millions of people—Detroit, Buffalo, Toronto— 
within 70 or 100 miles of that area. The parks 
are not being utilized now as extensively as 
they could be; for example, Selkirk park only 
ran at about 25 or 30 per cent of its capacity 
all last year. I think also of Long Point park. 
The Grand River Conservation Authority has_ 
its park, as Bill indicated, the Byng Valley, . 
which has a lot of capacity. We have a lot. 
of private parks as well. | 

I think perhaps we should be focusing in 
on them and providing a little assistance to. 
co-ordinate this. I think the Minister of 
Natural Resources has a role to play here to’ 
support the regions in what they are trying. 
to achieve. The ministry should encourage) 
this rather than discouraging it. | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There is at present a pro-| 
gram that Industry and Tourism has had for 
many years—it started when I was in Tourism 
as a matter of fact—which supported at that, 
time on a matching basis the money raised 
locally for area promotion. The province is: 
taking the responsibility for province-wide 
promotion. | 

That has been expanded. It is now a differ-’ 
ent formula. There is a base amount and | 
am not sure exactly what the formula is for 
matching local contributions. But since there 
is a great local benefit, obviously the local, 
communities should also be participating—nol 
only financially, but with their own organiza- | 
tions. Something that has been done in east 
ern Ontario, and still is done, is to take the 
waitresses around to see the local attractions 
that is, when the waitresses are not the loca’ 
attractions themselves. : 

The people who see the tourists are tht 
people who work in gas stations, the peopl 
who work in retail stores and the people wh 
work in the food industry. The best adver 
tising, which is word of mouth, has bee! 
done when you hire a bus and take thes’ 













people around to see the things in the 
community that are of interest to visitors. 
Generally the people in the community do 
not pay too much attention to them because 
they have always been there. But it is sur- 
prising what you can do in getting people to 
talk about the area. I am not in Tourism any 
more, so I should stop that. 


10:30 a.m. 


Our job—and there was a bit in the speech 

from the throne—is to promote provincial 
garks and promote them for the benefit of the 
area. We have hopes for some additional 
money for next year. We already have the 
ypproval of management board for a modest 
hmount for preparation of material—$300,000. 
I cannot tell you exactly what we will be 
joing next year until we see what gets into 
our budget. The plan is to point out the 
hings of interest in provincial parks to peo- 
ale who are not camping there, who just 
want to come for a day, for the nature trails, 
lemonstrations, guided tours of the flora and 
auna and that sort of thing, done in con- 
unction with the various community organi- 
ations. That will certainly apply along 
lighway 3. 
_ We are interested in more people visiting 
tur parks, of course, but they have been 
vell signed for years—both provincial and 
ederal parks. The Ministry of Transporta- 
on and Communications has had a _ pro- 
ram, so it is not likely that anything addi- 
ional is being done along Highway 3, The 
housand Islands Parkway uses the same 
ignage. There are indications on Highway 
01, of course, of where provincial and fed- 
al parks are located, and in fact county 
arks where there are some. 


Mr, G. I. Miller: I wondered if you might 
st something aside for that particular pro- 
pet which is just getting off the ground, 
nown as the Thomas Talbot Parkway. In 
981, if something could be done to bring 
gether the regions, the private people and 
e different agencies through the Ministry 
F Natural Resources, I would hope you 
‘ould give it consideration. 

, You indicated the other night that we 
ave been subsidizing those parks at 45 per 
mnt. Their revenue versus expenses is only 
5 per cent. If we really want to do some- 
ing about our deficit that is one area 
there we could try to encourage the use of 


' facilities. we do have. 


















Hon. Mr. Auld: Let me read you one bit 
information that relates to far more than 
‘ighway 3 but covers the area you are talk- 
g about. I talked about stimulating tour- 
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ism through provincial parks. Working in 
conjunction with the ministries of Industry 
and Tourism and Northern Affairs, we are 
contributing to the Canada-Ontario tourism 
development subagreement, which is to go 
to the Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion. This proposal seeks assistance in 
the development of four general areas re- 
lated to parks and tourism: tourism facili- 
ties, research and data base, client services, 
and administration and publicity. 

The emphasis on parks appears under the 
tourism facilities section. It includes: promo- 
tion of the provincial parks system as a tour- 
ism attraction; enhancement of visitor ser- 
vices facilities and attractions within provin- 
cial parks, which would be a capital expen- 
diture on our part; feasibility studies for new 
resorts associated with parks—that might ap- 
ply in that area because I know it applies in 
some of the areas of north-central Ontario; 
extension of the operating season for parks, 
which we are doing; upgrading of the qual- 
ity of existing facilities, and the development 
of a four-season outdoor recreation trail sys- 
tem, of which we are doing some now but 
a fairly modest amount. We have snow- 
mobile trails and cross-country skiing trails 
m some parts and nature trails in the sum- 
mertime. We would like to expand that, par- 
ticularly if we can get some DREE assist- 
ance. 

Mr. G. I, Miller: Can you have any in- 
put into providing accommodation such as 
motels? 


‘Hon. Mr. Auld: We _ have _ studiously 
avoided that, The only place there is accom- 
modation is Algonquin Park. That is private- 
ly operated and has been there for years; 
there are two or three private operators 
there. We have no plans for developing that 
sort of thing in our other provincial parks. 

Interestingly enough, in the survey we did 
in February of last year we piggybacked on 
the Gallup polls and got comments on the 
park system. One of the things that a sur- 
prising number of people answered “yes” to 
was, “Would you like to see pay accommo- 
dation in provincial parks?” But I do not 
think we are likely to get into that for a 
variety of reasons. 


Mr. G. JI. Miller: There is not much 
accommodation, particularly in the Port 
Rowan area at the base of Long Point. 
There are a lot of attractions in that area 
but there is no motel or similar accommoda- 
tion. There is the provincial park, but it is 
only for campers. If you are going to open 
the parks year-round, there have to be some 
permanent facilities. 
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What I am saying is that you have to tie 
it all in together if we use the advertising 
to get the people directed in that direction. 
Energy is going to play another important 
role. If the public is made aware, these 
things can all go hand in hand. I hope your 
ministry might give some assistance there. 


I do not want to take a lot of time from 
some of the other members but there is one 
other question I would like to ask in regard 
to the same program. The Great Lakes ac- 
cess program, which was in place in 1975, 
has not been carried out to improve marinas. 
I mentioned it the other night but did not 
really ask the question: Are you going to 
provide more funding through that program? 

A letter of October 23, 1978, signed by 
yourself, indicated there was substantial re- 
sponse to this program ‘when it was intro- 
duced in 1975. It said: “Fifty-two of 210 
municipalities contacted wished to partici- 
pate. However, we were reluctantly forced 
to withdraw funding because of other 
higher-priority demands on available funds.” 

We have some marinas along the Great 
Lakes that never have had any assistance 
to my knowledge but there is a federal small 
craft program that would provide funding. 
It would improve the attraction if your min- 
istry would provide some funding through 
this program. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Things have not improved 
greatly as far as money is concerned. Per- 
haps Ron Vrancart, director of the parks 
branch, might comment on your observation. 


Mr. Vrancart: Mr. Chairman, yes, that 
program was dropped because of a lack of 
funding. However, at this time the Ontario 
government and the ministry are negotiating 
with the. federal Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion in the hopes that addi- 
tional funding under a tourism subagreement 
would ‘tbe made available to re-establish 
essentially the program that the member 
described, to increase access to the Great 
Lakes and assist in development of new 
marinas around the Great Lakes. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to shock everybody by asking a question 
about money under vote 2503. Under recrea- 
tional areas, there are wages of $17,348,000. 
Is that pretty well for parks personnel? I 
know it is a rare occasion when people ask 
about the actual money that is being spent. 


Mr. Eckel: This amount does deal princ- 
ipally with parks, although in this particular 
activity we deal with parks andi recreational 
areas including certain recreational develop- 
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ments on crown land. But essentially we are 
talking about parks operation. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: But also crown land. 

Mr. Eckel: Yes. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: How many people does 
that involve? Just a gross figure. 


Mr. Eckel: In terms of classified staff in the 
recreational areas activity, we are talking 
about 385. Added to that for seasonal activi- 
ties you have 897 more. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: In fish and wildlife, one of 
the things that concerns me is that under 
that first vote we have a total of $28 million, 
almost $29 million, and under vote 2503 we 
are spending $8.2 million on the St. Law- 
rence Parks Commission. Those figures seem 
to me to be somewhat out of whack. For the. 
entire parks and crown land system we are 
spending $28 million and under St. Lawrence 
Parks Commission we are spending $8 mil- 
lion. We are spending almost 83 per cent on 
the St. Lawrence Parks Commission of what. 
we spend for all the parks and crown land - 
in Ontario. Would someone like to comment 
on that? 4 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am sorry, I was talking 
to the clerk of the committee about some- | 
thing. I did not get the basis. You are talk-— 
ing about the amount we are spending in 
salaries for outdoor recreation? 


Mr. T. P. Reid: The total amount is $28 © 
million for all the parks and crown Jand in | 
the province, and we are spending more than 
$8 million on just the St. Lawrence Parks. 
Commission. | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: When we get to the St. ' 
Lawrence Parks Commission on the last day, | 
I think you will find—and the chairman today | 
is a member of the commission—the amount | 
of money spent on the St. Lawrence Parks 
Commission includes a variety of things, in- 
cluding the cost of all the things it sells. 1 
do not have the breakdown in front of me, 
but the St. Lawrence Parks Commission has | 
a very large retail operation, if I can put it. 
that way. Under the Financial Administration 
Act, all the money that is spent to buy ice 
cream, souvenirs and things that are sold | 
has to be voted. Consequently, the net. 
amount of the St. Lawrence Parks Commis- | 
sion is considerably less than that. | 

Another very large item in the commis-_ 
sion, which in a way is employment, is the 
Old Fort Henry guard of some 115 to 120. 
people. It is a major tourist attraction in| 
eastern Ontario and, in fact, is of world 
wide renown. The other major thing that 
has a high salary component is the operation | 
of Upper Canada Village, which brings in 
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a lot of revenue. I cannot tell you how much 
offhand, because the figure escapes me at 
the moment. I do not think it breaks even in 
its operating expense, but it darned near 
Joes. 


_ Mr. T. P. Reid: Following the comments 
ny colleagues have made and what you are 
saying about the St. Lawrence Parks Com- 
nission and Upper Canada Village, one 
vould just wonder whether perhaps they 
would be better placed under the Ministry 
~f Industry and Tourism rather than under 
he Ministry of Natural Resources. I just 
hrow that out. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can answer that ques- 
ion, because I have answered it several 
imes before. The agreement between Canada 
nd Ontario and New York and the US said 
| commission would be established. On the 
smerican side they have something they call 
omething different, but they have a series 

parks and so on which were basically to 
>compense the communities that were losing 
lot of their recreational area and land for 
1e flooding that was required for the head- 
nd for the power development at Cornwall. 
lat is why there still is a commission. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I can understand that. It 
‘ems to me they are more tourist attractions 
‘an natural resource functions, but I am not 
yetly concerned with that at the moment. 
ee Mr. Auld: I would not mind if we 
id Old Fort William again. 

| Mir. T. P. Reid: In regard to recreational 
‘eas and crown land, I want to make miy 


















itch again about the restriction of use of 

land to our nonresident visitors. I 
He asked you questions about this in the 
sgislature before. It is interesting that when 
‘2 were doing the estimates of the Ministry 
« Northern Affairs on Monday in the Legis- 
Ture, I put this question to the minister 

(fr. Bernier). He said that when he was 
“mister of Natural Resources there had 
fen, as I well knew, a pilot project in 
rrthwestern Ontario in the Kenora-Rainy 
Ever areas to restrict access to nonresidents 

would like to discuss the matter in the 
catext of both the recreational areas and 
tb fish and wildlife situation. 

We are facing serious decline in the moose 
foulation. It is down, by your own figures, 
b about 35 per cent from 10 or 15 years 
a). There is a declining deer population. 
V> are having serious problems in northern 
Ctario with our fisheries, particularly our 
tut fisheries. These trout fisheries are being 
himated, I believe, mostly because of 
miter’ ice fishing. I am particularly sensi- 
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tive to this because I live close to the Amer- 
ican border. 

We have followed in Ontario a policy of 
unrestricted access to crown land to non- 
residents. They can camp up to three weeks 
on crown land without any charge. Many of 
them come over. We refer to them in the 
north as pork and beaners. They bring every- 
thing with them. A lot of them buy at most, 
either a fishing or a hunting licence. That 
is their only purchase on occasion. 

When I was a student attending university 
I worked on the border as customs officer and 
periodically we used to take a survey for 
what is now StatsCan on the amount of 
money that some of these people spent, par- 
ticularly when they were in Ontario, I was 
shocked to get some of these surveys back 
indicating that a party of four had spent a 
total of something like $12.50 after nine 
days in Ontario, the price of four fishing 
licences at the time. 

Our fish and game resources are under 
heavy pressure with more people hunting 
and fishing. Yet we persist in a policy of 
literally giving these resources away to our 
American friends. The other aspect of it is 
obviously it hurts the tourist business. I can 
quote you example after example of people 
with tourist lodges or facilities where Amer- 
icans will come and camp on the beach next 
to their property for a week, or two or three 
days, or whatever. There is no incentive for 
people to stay in tourist facilities or pro- 
vincial parks when the cupboard is open. 
That is what we have been doing. 

We have a problem with conservation over 
limits of game and fish. We have a restricted 
number of conservation officers and I will 
make a plea again for more. But if we had 
100 more we could not cover all the area 
in northern Ontario. If nonresidents were 
restricted to licensed tourist operations or 
provincial parks, motels or hotels, or some- 
thing of that nature, then one conservation 
officer, merely by dropping around early in 
the morning or late at night, could cover all 
these people who have been out hunting or 
fishing the night before. It would also help 
to solve the garbage problem, because you 
would’ not have as many people in the bush. 


10:50 a.m. 


I readily admit that Canadian and Ontarian 
residents are just as bad on occasion, but, 
after all, they are residents and they do live 
in this country. That does not excuse them 
in the sense of leaving their garbage in the 
bush, but Ontario residents pay taxes, they 
live here and it is their country, yet they 
are often muscled out by the number of 
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Americans who are camped at an access 
point or on a particular lake or wherever. 

It boggles my mind why we keep insisting 
on following this policy. We are giving these 
resources away for nothing. We are not pro- 
viding any incentive to the tourist business, 
which in the north is the third largest in- 
dustry and employer. There is not going to 
be anything left in a few years unless we 
take some action now. I do not understand 
why you do not move to require nonresidents 
visiting the province for fishing and hunting 
experiences to use a licensed premises, 
whether it be a hotel, motel, tourist camp, 
provincial park or trailer park. 

The Minister of Northern Affairs indicated 
the other day that he certainly was in favour 
of it. I attended the meeting of the North- 
western Ontario Campowners’ Association two 
weeks ago in Nestor Falls. They passed a 
resolution in regard to this. The Northern 
Ontario Tourist Outfitters Association a few 
years ago, I believe it was in Sudbury or 
North Bay, also passed a resolution in regard 
to this. It makes no sense that part of the 
government is supposed to be promoting 
tourism and the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources, on the other hand, is giving away 
the tourism package for us in northern 
Ontario. 

There are very few states that I know of, 
if any, in the United States where you can 
go, take your boat and motor, and fish and 
hunt without staying at a tourist lodge or 
some motel, hotel or licensed premises. 

I would urge you again, as strongly as 
I can, to look into this. People are getting 
fed up with it in northern Ontario. They 
are seeing their resources depleted. There 
are not enough to go around and yet all 
we are getting out of some of these people 
is the fishing and hunting licence. Some of 
them are not even buying those. Parentheti- 
cally, I would throw in that we should be 
restricting the fishing licence to a maximum 
of a two-week period and if they want to 
keep coming up, they have to buy a new 
fishing licence. 

My main point is that if we are going to 
provide jobs, if we are going to provide 
revenue in the tourist industry, if we are 
going to be able to manage our wildlife 
resources and fish resources, we have to 
have some controls on these people. There 
are none now. They have unrestricted access 
to crown land. If we cut those people off, 
I do not see how we are going to lose very 
much. Those who want to come to fish and 
hunt are going to come to fish and hunt and 
are going to pay the price. Perhaps we will 
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lose the pork and beaners, who tend to be 
the cheapies and who do most of the over- 
fishing and overhunting. They will not be a 
loss at all. I feel very strongly about this, 
as do the people in northern Ontario. 

With the hunting pressure and the fishing 
pressure getting so great, we have people 
travelling from southern Ontario to fish and 
hunt in northern Ontario. They are running 
into the same thing. They cannot get access 
to a lake because American trucks and 
campers ere right in there. It is an amazing 
phenomenon to me that every time there 
is a new road opened, whether it be a 
forestry road or whatever the Americans 
know about it before we in the community 
do. We might say, “Let us go fishing up 
this road,” but when we come to the end 
of it there are 12 recreational vehicles, all 
with licence plates from Minnesota, Iowa, - 
one of the Dakotas or Nebraska. 


Mr. Foulds: If the ministry has not ripped 
up the road in the meantime. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Yes, it is an amazing) 
phenomenon. In particular, all those areas, 
that are close to the border are really being 
hit hard by this. We are not going to have | 
anything left. | 

Some of the tourist operators, I can tell 
you, were pretty upset when they heard 
about your program at the Sportsmen’s Show 
in Toronto about discovering crown land. 
That may be all right for the local Ontario’ 
residents, but there are a lot of Americans 
up there. They do not need any more en-) 
couragement to walk into our kitchen and. 
help themselves out of the fridge for nothing.’ 
That is what they are doing. 

When are you going to stop itP When are 
you going to bring in a program, phase it 
in if you like over a three-year period, and 
start saying: “Ladies and gentlemen, we can- 
not afford this any more. The pressure is t00’ 
great. We are not going to have any wildlife 
or fish resources. We are not going to have 
a tourist industry unless we bring a halt tc 
this’? Require them to stay in_licensec) 
premises. } 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Pat, I was aware of thi 
from my days in Tourism. It is interesting 
that you mentioned Leo because it seems t 
me that when he was Minister. of Natura) 
Resources he attempted to do something 
about it. There were some problems. I an 
going to ask Lloyd Eckel to pursue this. 

Briefly, let me say it is a real problem t) 
my ministry for a variety of reasons, such @ 
the garbage, the fire hazard, the overuse 0 
the resources such as fish and game, and tha 
sort of thing. However, there are some ver. 
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real problems. You mentioned licences. We 
have discussed this with the Northern On- 
tario Tourist Outfitters Association and we 
now have a variety. The big problem is the 
outfitters are not very keen on what you were 
suggesting because some of their clients 
come for a week and then come for a week 
later on in the year. You get into adminis- 
trative problems when you issue licences, and 
that sort of thing. 
, We are working on that part. Lloyd, would 
you talk about the experiment that was done 
some time ago? 
| Mr. Eckel: Yes. We would agree that some 
restriction on the use of crown land by resi- 
dents and nonresidents has advantages. We 
discovered from our experiment, though, it 
is extremely costly to achieve the control 
that would be necessary to ensure people are 
going to lodges, in the case of the nonresi- 
dent, or going to campgrounds, in the case 
case of the resident. Over a couple of years 
the experiment cost us about $500,000. At 
that time we called a halt because of the 
sroblem of control. 
_ We have not abandoned our pursuit of 
‘ome way of controlling the nonresident, get- 
ing him into the tourist establishments— 
_ Hon. Mr. Auld: Or the parks. 
_ Mr. Eckel: —or parks, while, at the same 
ime, not killing the goose that is laying the 
golden egg. There are $6.6 billion now of 
ourism-related expenditures in Ontario, and 
‘bout $1.5 billion of these are related to 
iunting, fishing and parks. With the federal 
sjovernment we are now attempting to in- 
Tease this, to expand tourism in Ontario. 
_ At the same time, one has to be cautious. 
think you will agree we do not do things 
hat will be perceived by the American mar- 
et—it is not the only one, but it is one of 
ur main markets—as not wanting it, by 
jutting restrictions on and making a place 
2sS_ attractive. Nevertheless, in the moose 
llocation we are going ahead, for example, 
jith the harvest number and the allocation 
f the number. We will try to keep that, 
arough various techniques, if we can go into 
ie fish and wildlife item, and restrict the 
onresident take to 10 per cent of the harvest 
ad leave 90 per cent to the residents. 
That is one way we are attempting to 
ieet the point you are raising. But we al- 
rays have to remember not to do things that 
ill be perceived by Americans as making 
mtario less attractive. If we do that, we are 
efeating the other tourism thrust that we 
‘e trying to launch with Ottawa and the 
linistry of Industry and Tourism. 


l am. 
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Mr. T. P. Reid: Mr. Eckel, I reject entirely 
that kind of defence. I think it is an insult 
to the committee for you to try to defend 
your lack of action with that kind of defence. 

The Americans themselves in their own 
states cannot do what we allow them to do 
in Canada. They have fished out and! hunted 
out their own areas. That is why they come 
to Canada and Ontario because we have fish 
and game. That is why they travel so far 
to fish and hunt, and they do it more cheaply 
in Canada and in Ontario than they can in 
their own states. That is stupid, completely 
ridiculous. 

I would like to know if you have any 
figures for the number of people who come 
to Ontario. This is part of the problem, that 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism—the 
minister will be aware of this—seems in- 
terested only in clicking that little clicker as 
people come across the border without being 
concerned about the amount of money they 
are leaving here. That is what tourism is 
about, let us be frank. It is plucking as many 
dollars as possible out of that tourist and 
giving him the best experience we can for 
the number of dollars. We are giving him a 
fantastic experience for peanuts. 

In northern Ontario, through the border 
at Fort Frances, I would say from my per- 
sonal experience that three out of five are 
coming here as pork and beaners, bringing 
all their own equipment with them and not 
staying at any of these licensed premises. I 
will bet we could double or triple the 
amount of revenue from the tourist business 
in northern Ontario if we cut them off from 
crown. land. 

What are we going to lose by cutting off 
these people who refuse or don’t wish to 
stay at a licensed camp? Those people are 
not going into the stores and buying sou- 
venirs. They are not buying food; they are 
bringing it with them. 

‘An hon. member: They even bring their 
own gas. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: They are not bringing 
their own gas at the moment. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Well, they used to bring 
their own gas with them. It was not unusual 
at the border crossing to see a great big 
streamer trailer carrying two boats and two 
motors. Now they have trail bikes on them 
as well, for God’s sake. They are bringing 
everything, including the kitchen sink, be- 
cause these vehicles are outfitted with every- 
thing. 

Mr. Bolan: I saw one with a bathtub the 
other day. 
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Mr. T. P. Reid: You are talking about cut- 
ting them off. You are not going to cut them 
off at all. You are not going to cut off the 
ones who are coming and staying in these 
premises now because they are not going to 
be affected. The only ones iyou are going to 
cut off are those who are too cheap or, to 
be fair, prefer to camp out in the bush. I 
accept that, but we have provincial parks 
and trailer parks and we should give them a 
great boost. 

People come to me and say, “Should I 
start a park?” I say, “Why should you when 
they can park right next door to you for 
nothing?” These kinds of people are not 
going to use them. All we are going to lose 
are the ones who are helping themselves for 
nothing. I completely reject that attitude of 
We are going to upset them very much, 
because they cannot do it in their own 
country. As a matter of fact, Americans say 
to me, “You people are nuts. We like it 
but we wouldn’t allow this in the United 
States. It is just ridiculous. 

Let me go back to one point. I have seen 
the survey or study that was done after Mr. 
Bernier’s grand experiment, which I take 
some credit for forcing him into, when we 
had the land use committees which were 
done away with after the pressure got too 
bad. I have studied it and I suppose the 
results of that research were fair in the 
sense of the conclusions that were drawn, 
but the program was really never pursued. 
There was never any attempt by conserva- 
tion officers or other officials to deal with 
the problem, because we got into things like 
fire seasons and they had other things to do. 

It did have an impact on forcing some of 
these people into licensed, revenue-produc- 
img operations. I think they way we should 
go about this is to go to sports shows and 
hand out pamphlets saying, “Sorry, but after 
this year you will not be able to camp on 
crown land.” If you want, bring in some 
kind of licence, although I don’t like that 
idea. Hand out brochures at the border say- 
ing, “In 1982 I am sorry but you are going 
to have to stay in licensed premises. Contact 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism or the 
Ministry of Natural Resources for a list of 
where they are. You can’t do it any more.” 
Just cut it off completely. 

We are all concerned about conservation, 
the Americans as much as anybody else, and 
they will understand. They have to under- 
stand, as we all do, that we have to pay for 
what we get theses days. Otherwise, not only 
are you doing a disservice to the tourist in- 
dustry, but you are ruining what fish and 
wildlife we have left and you have no con- 


trols on it, none at all. You have one con- 
servation officer for about every 25,000 
square miles and they are spread all over 
that 25,000 square miles. You have no con- 
trols on it. What are you going to do about 
itP 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The only thing I can say 
is I will take another very good look at it. 
I am sure you realize that part of our 
problem is that vast expanse of land and 
part of the problem is historical. Crown land 
has always been available to Canadians and 
nobody attempted to actively distinguish. 

I suppose you can look at a variety of 
approaches, but they all require people and 
we have to husband people pretty carefully. 
As far as conservation officers are concerned, 
though, we have appointed a good many 
more from within our own ranks for special; 
events, these are people with the training 
and authority of conservation officers. As a 
result of that and some other things we 
expect to be doing, it may well be that we 
can get some sort of effective policing. 

What comes to my mind, and certainly tc: 
that of northerners as it is so obvious, is 
the incredible expanse. There are now fores!' 
access roads which are open to .the public 
and the difficulty is keeping track of who is 
up the road, whether he is around the firsi, 
turn or at a lake somewhere further up. 
The ideal and also the dilemma of keeping 
the roads away from the lakes—and yet no' 
too far away in case we want to use then 
for firefighting and landing people in lake: 
and that sort of thing—doesn’t make it toc 
easy. — P ii 

If we were to do as you suggest and star) 
warning people from outside the county 
they could not camp on crown land or 01} 
private land, for that matter, unless it is © 
properly licensed operation—that happens, a 
you know, in some places because peopl 
don’t know whether it is crown. land 0. 
private and just pull in- because nobody i. 
there—that would be fine and might be effec 
tive for a while. But if there were no effec: 
tive enforcement police; the same people yo! 
are talking about who come across fron 
International Falls and up that route, woult 
know not only when the latest forest acces 
road was opened, but also whether anybod_ 
had ever been pinched there for campin 
illegally. That word gets around even mor’ 
quickly, so we would have to have som 
effective enforcement system or it would ju: — 
be a waste of time. 7 

Mr. T. P. Reid: If you made the fine 
heavy enough— 
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| Hon. Mr. Auld: I can’t make the fines. 
| There is legislation for that. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: But you can change the 
legislation. Legislation under the Crown 
‘Lands Act, I believe, now allows them to 
camp on crown land for up to three weeks. 
| One thing has been happening very regu- 
larly; some of these people go to a sports 
‘show and come up and go to a licensed 
camp one year to fish or hunt or both. The 
next year that same person comes up with 
five or six, or in some cases a dozen, people 
and acts as the guide. He says, “Boys, for 
'$25 a head,” or $50 a head or whatever as 
they charge varying rates, “I will show you 
where the fish and the game are.” This is 
going on, they are operating as tourist oper- 
ators in Ontario, unlicensed and all the rest 
of it. That is a major problem. It doesn’t 

ppen that irregularly that it can’t be a 

problem. 
a a.m. 

If I were a tourist operator, I would want 
to wring everybody’s neck in the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism and in the Ministry of 
Natural Resorces. Your own people in the 
ield feel this way. The point of the enforce- 
nent is, if you ding a few of them a couple 
‘ times, the world will get around soon 














nough. You don’t have to get everybody. 
‘0 say we don’t want to bring in a law 
ecause we don’t think we can enforce, it is 
he same as the law against drugs or mari- 
ana. Tete 

_ Hon. Mr. Auld: There is a good deal to 
ve said for heavy penalties as a deterrent be- 
ause they will reduce our enforcement costs. 
Jot all the courts agree with that, of course, 
rom what I.read. However, as I say, I will 
e taking another look at this. I have never 
ke to a meeting of the Northern Ontario 
‘ourist Outfitters Association when this ques- 


} 


on has not. been raised’ in some form or 
ther. I know-it doesn’t cheer up a lot of our 
1 staff because of the way most of the 
eople who do this act as far as our re- 
yurces are concerned. I will undertake to 
ave another go at it and see how we might 
roceed, ; 
‘Mr. T. P. Reid: I would appreciate that. 
ill you report back to the Legislature? Will 
pu-make a statement on this some time, 
fesumably in February or March? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I will try to. 


‘Mr. T. P. Reid: I have just one other item 
‘tich relates somewhat to what we have 
len talking about. I touched on it briefly. I 
4 referring to the lake trout population. 





Hon. Mr. Auld: Are we now on the second 
item, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. But Mr. Foulds wanted 
to speak on it. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, it is not very 
often I get an opportunity to associate myself 
entirely with the principles the previous 
member has enunciated. We often disagree 
on policy. 

I want to add one or two things. I also 
think it is entirely reasonable for us to insist 
that over the next few years nonresident 
users of our resources— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: You are now speaking of 
non-Canadian residents? 

Mr. Foulds: Non-Canadian—use a guide if 
they are hunting or fishing in our province. 
That would add considerably to our employ- 
ment, so we would get some benefit, and it 
would add to conservation. + 

I know the frustration of which Mr. Reid 
speaks, because people in my part of the 
province, who aren’t as directly linked ‘to 
the border crossing as he is, feel the same 
kind of anger and frustration as’ they see 
what they rightly consider theit resources 
slipping away from’ them with ‘no. return. 
Minnesota, for example, which is right across 
the border, requires on the part of somebody 
who comes into Minnesota the kind of com- 
mitment that Mr. Reid is talking about. So, 
as I say, I entirely support the principles that 
he has enunciated. ‘ 

Mr. T. P. Reid: That doesn’t mean I arn 
wrong. eth 

Hon. Mr. Auld: But you had _better start 
working. z 

Mr. Foulds: Now I will see if I can get 
him to reconsider his position. - . 

I want to talk a bit about parks on this 
vote and I want to talk a bit about wild- 
life management. Perhaps I will just do the 
business about parks right now, and ‘we can 
then pass that item, unless other: membe 
have remarks to make about parks: = 

I was-going through the budgetary figures 
as ‘well last night. What struck me and what 
appals me, frankly, is that the budget. is 
effectively reduced for parks and outdoor 
recreation. We have roughly $500,000 com- 
ing in from the Ministry of Northern Affairs. 
As you go through the items, you see that, 
for recreational areas, the increase is 2.5 
per cent; for crown land recreation manage- 
ment, the increase is 1.9 per cent; for park 
management, the increase is 2.2 per cent; 
and for park improvement, including park 
replacement, redevelopment and upgrading, 
the increase is 2.4 per cent. 
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I find that appalling, because what you 
have done is you have substantially reduced 
the funds that we are able to direct towards 
parks. I have this uneasy feeling that, if it is 
not part of this ministry’s strategy, it is part 
of the government’s strategy to divest the 
Ministry of Natural Resources of respon- 
sibility for administering parks. As a result, 
you get this confusion that Mr. ‘Miller 
talked about: You seem to be shoving on to 
conservation authorities responsibility for ad- 
ministering parks and on to commissions, 
like the St. Lawrence Parks Commission, an 
increased responsibility for developing parks. 
Frankly, I think your ministry should be 
responsible for parks and park development, 
and it should actively manage the parks the 
way it talks about actively managing our 
other resources. 

What effectively has happened in this 
year’s estimates is that you are starving the 
parks budget and, because of that, the min- 
istry is becoming more and more an exploi- 
tation ministry. That happens with regard to 
our fish and wildlife, it happens with regard! 
to our mining and it happens with regard to 
our forests. I would like to see this com- 
ponent, which is not an exploitation compo- 
nent but is an actual use component of our 
natural resources, emphasized more strongly 
in your ministry. 

I understand that we need a mix in park 
opportunities—a mix between wilderness and 
family campgrounds, and between day use 
and week-long use—but I am _ convinced, 
when you take a look at the statistical use of 
parks, like Kakabeka Falls and Sibley in my 
area, that we are in need of an expansion of 
our parks facilities. When you take a look 
at what is happening in society generally, 
with an increasing pressure in terms of in- 
flation so that people cannot take as many 
foreign holidays as they used to, and when 
you see the increasing costs of energy, I 
think there is a real opportunity here for 
Ontario to develop its own local parks for 
the use of its local residents. 

I am pleased about at least two of the 
things that were talked about previously. 
One is the extended seasons for some parks; 
I think that is an idea that should be ex- 
panded. Frankly, I tend to use the parks 
when they are not open in the regular 
season. I use them in early spring, in May, 
and I tend to use them in September and 
October, because they are quiet, pleasant 
and attractive. That is when I can have con- 
siderable fun with my children and my 
family. 

I want to emphasize, because I don’t think 
I am all that unusual, although some mem- 


bers of this committee think I am, that, as 
Mr. Johnson expressed the other night, the 
increasing use of parks by families is im- 
portant. It is important not merely in the 
sense of using the parks but also as a part 
of our society's concept of itself and what 
its resources should be used for. 

(The one thing I am pleased about here is 
that you yourself, and I hope your ministry, 
seem to think that an increasing day use of 
parks for nature trails and viewing oppor- 
tunities should be promoted. I hope your 
ministry will actively promote that. 


11:20 a.m. 


I think it is important to increase cur parks 
and our park capacity, not merely our park: 
reserves—I want to get talking about park. 
reserves in a minute—and I think it is im- | 
portant to do it in the urban centres near | 
southern Ontario so that our urban popula- | 
tion can take advantage of a park experience. | 
I know the difficulties: there isn’t that much. 
land available. 

I also think it is important to develop park | 
opportunities near urban centres in northern 
Ontario. It is appalling that, if I am not: 
mistaken, there is no park opportunity be-, 
tween Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie. J think) 
it is important, for example, to develop addi- 
tional park capacity near the urban centre of 
Thunder Bay. Kakabeka Falls and Sibley 
Park are fine parks, but the pressure on them, 
is becoming increasingly heavy. That is one 
of the reasons I suggested during the summer 
that you develop your park reserve at Dog 
Lake. That kind of a park at Dog Lake! 
would have increasing local use and, there 
fore, free up some of the spaces now taken 
at Sibley and Kakabeka Falls by other On’ 
tarians who travel longer distances and other 
Canadians tavelling across the country. 

Another point I would like to make, anc. 
I want to put this to you as strongly as | 
can, is that I don’t think your privatizatior 
has been an overwhelming success. I don 
think it has been a failure, but it hasn’t bee 
an overwhelming success. Frankly, I thin) 
your staff and your ministry can run par 
as efficiently and as well for the people 6; 
Ontario as a private operator under a leas | 
from your ministry. | 

At this point, to urge a much stronger com, 
mitment next year, I would like to se 
us actually develop and open a couple of ne’ 
parks through next year’s budget, becaus 
it certainly isn’t happening in the estimate 
we have before us. f 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If I may answer the la 
wish first, so would J; but in the jargon © 
am not holding my breath. As I said la 
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night, there are a number of unnfinished sites 
in heavily used areas which require our 
attention, and there are heavily used areas 
all over the province. By and large, and 
speaking in terms of major areas, we have 
found that in the north the season is shorter 
and the number of times the majority of 
yarks are filled there is very few. 

_ Let me speak for just a moment on that 
35,000 you mentioned. 


_ Mr. Foulds: From the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If you look at page 74, 
vou will see what it is for. It is taken out of 
yur budget sum for Northern Affairs and 
orthern Affairs is transferring it back to 
is for these three projects, which are capital 
yrojects. You are familiar with Ouimet 
Janyon. 

| Mr. Foulds: Yes. I am familiar with all of 
(ee Ouimet and Kakabeka. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We are putting up a fence, 
viewing area and other stuff in there. While 
+ is true they are coming from Northern 
ffairs, before Northern Affairs came along 


ve were responsible for those things anyway. 


_Mr. Foulds: That is exactly the point I am 
uaking. Northern Affairs was supposed to 
© something in addition. What they are 
oing is simply replacing funds that are 
eing taken out of your budget and every 
ther ministry’s budget. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: And perhaps rearranging 
orthern priorities on a northern basis rather 
jan on an individual ministry basis. 

“Mr. Martel: You mean Mr. 
riorities. 

' Hon. Mr. Auld: I mean northern priorities 
5 seen by the Ministry of Northern Affairs. 


) 


_Mr. Martel: As seen by the Minister of 
orthern Affairs, the biggest boondoggle 
ding. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Moving back to these esti- 
vates, I can tell the committee that as far 
; 1am aware—and I think I would be aware 
F it if there were any thought of removing 
sovincial parks from the Ministry of Natural 
esources—there is no such movement afoot. 
‘If you go back to the government re- 
‘ganization, the St. Lawrence Parks Com- 
ission—which has two functions: the so- 
illed historical parks of Upper Canada Vil- 
ge and Old Fort Henry, to a degree the 
uk at the end of Highway 33 at the Bay 
' Quinte, and some other roadside parkettes 
\ Highway 83 which include historical 
iildings—has a number of parks on the St. 
wrence River and in the counties leading 
(wn to West Lennox and Addington whose 


| 
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operation is almost exactly the same as our 
provincial parks. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources’ in- 
volvement in Old Fort William was taken 
over by the Ministry of Culture and Recre- 
ation at the same time as Sainte Marie 
Among the Hurons, because it ‘was a historical 
park and of more cultural and historical sig- 
nificance than recreational. The St. Lawrence 
Parks Commission is a combination of both, 
and it is for the reasons I stated a while ago 
that the commission continues. 

We in the Ministry of Natural Resources 
decide our own priorities among different 
activities—parks, reforestation, fish and wild- 
life propagation, the strategic plan on fish- 
eries, the moose program, the deer program 
and that sort of thing. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I would like to see more money for 
a number of our items, but I am satisfied 
with the financial priorities as we have set 
them, having regard for all the responsibili- 
ties we have from both a recreational and 
an economic point of view. 

I would like to see a number of programs 
increased, if not changed, so they would be 
available in more places. There are additional 
park areas or areas we would like to see as 
parks that I would like to see, in the latter 
case, acquired, and, in the former case, de- 
veloped. 

But I do agree with the policy of 
completing what we at present have on our 
plate, for a number of good reasons. First 
of all, we are not getting the benefit in many 
cases until the whole operation is completed. 
From an administrative point of view, when 
a park is under development there is little 
revenue, there are administrative and _ staff 
responsibilities and there is very limited serv- 
ice to the public. 

As long as we are going to have a restraint 
program to balance the provincial budget, 
which I also support, obviously no ministry 
is going to be able to do all the things it 
would like to do. 

11:30 a.m. 


Mr. Foulds: I would just like to point out 
that one of the things that has happened with 
this ministry is that it has underfunded its 
reforestation program—we will get to that 
when we get to that vote—and it has under- 
funded its wildlife and fish management pro- 
grams. Now that the pressure of those is 
very high, you are underfunding parks within 


your framework to counterbalance, to give 


those emphasis. The problem you are facing 
at the present time arises from this ministry's 
previous priorities and is of its own making. 
Although you can get out from under the 
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responsibility by saying you were not the 
minister, you sure were a member of the 
cabinet. 

We have foolishly squandered our re- 
sources. Now that we are facing the crunch 
in terms of income, we are squeezing one of 
the things that has been a pride in this prov- 
ince, our parks, because you have to find 
some money somewhere for the things you 
have been underfunding in the past and for 
which you should have been getting more 
revenue. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not want to get into 
a philosophical discussion on the provincial 
budget, the social services, growth and a 
whole lot of things that cost a lot of money. 
I will just say that I am responsible for this 
budget and, having regard for all the cir- 
cumstances, I am satisfied. 

Mr. Foulds: You satisfy easily. I think you 
should be fighting a hell of a lot harder and 
be a lot more irrational in terms of under- 
standing the problems of the Treasurer (Mr. 
F. S. Miller) and the Chairman of Manage- 
ment Board of Cabinet (Mr. McCague), 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Did you say “more ra- 
tional” or “more irrational’? — 

_Mr. Foulds: Irrational. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m not sure that is really 
a compliment. 

Mr. Foulds: What this ministry needs is 
a little guts, and if Hansard were not record- 
ing this I would refer to another part of the 
anatomy. What this ministry needs is a little 
passion to fight for the things it believes in 
and for the things that serve the people 
of Ontario well. What we need is a little 
emotion around here instead of this nice, 
quiet, rational fluff and accountancy you 
snow us with. 

- Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not sure that is a 
compliment either. 

Mr. Foulds: It is certainly not meant as 
one. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Now we have it clear any 
way, 

Mr. Foulds: I thought you were the master 
of obscurity, not me. Put me down again for 
moose management. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I assume we are 
through with item 1 of vote 2503. 


Mr. Chairman: Is the motion carried? 


Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to 
talk on that. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, we will leave it open. 
Mr. Lane: I wanted to speak on item 2. 
Mr. Eaton: Will I be able to speak? 


sake. Was there any large planting of fis) 


we had a very difficult situation...As you 
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Mr. Chairman: Yes, we can still go back 

Mr. Lane: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. | 
would like to get some clarifications abou 
why certain things happen and do not hap 
pen. In my area, the body of water knowr 
as the North Channel, which — separate 
Manitoulin Island from the mainland, i 
without doubt the best cruising area on the 
North American continent. People come ther 
partly because of the great beauty of th 
area and partly because they like to catch 
the odd fish. 

My figures, which could be wrong, indi 
cate there were thousands of lake _ trout 
planted in Lake Ontario last year but no) 
a damned one in Lake Huron. I do not knoy 
why that would be because: Lake Huron i 
a natural habitat for lake trout. It is very 
discouraging to the best yachting area o 
the North American continent and have ¢ 
great many people come-from great dis. 
tances, Only to be disappointed because they 
cannot even catch a fish any more, 

I would like to know whether you coulk 
give me the number of lake trout that wen 
planted in Lake Huron as opposed to thos: 
planted in Lake Ontario, for comparison’, 


other than lake trout in Lake Huron or th’ 
surrounding area? ee | 
The other question I have—and maybe you 
could answer both of them at once—is to d( 
with deer hunting. hae S. 
Mr. Chairman: Fish and wildlife is item 2 
Interjections. ; , 
Mr. Lane: Could we have some order fron 
the third party, Mr. Chairman? - 
Mr. Foulds: Now you are asking too much) 
What we need is a little passion. . | 





i 
| 
| 





Mr. Lane: For many years on Manitoulii 


i) 


know, there is no crown land on the islanc 
The licences that are issued for people ty 
hunt deer means they are hunting on privat 





‘property. We had hundreds of people. comin; 


with a clean shirt and a $2 bill, who did no } 
change either one all the time they wer! 
there. They cut fences, opened gates, cause’ 
lots of trouble to the farmer and then lel : 
nothing. i : 

After working with your people in Espanol 
for about three years—and they were g00 
people to work with—we came up with a_ 
idea that a deer licence on Manitoulin woul 
only be valid if it had a letter from the lan 
owner saying that they had permission to hur 
on his or her property. That just worke 
beautifully. The hunter we did not want di 
not come any more because he could not ge 
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ee ee 


such a letter. For two years I did not have 
one damn letter of complaint from either a 
farmer or a hunter, 
Then, by God, this year you bring in the 
buck law. Why in God’s name would you 
ever try something else on Manitoulin Island 
when we had something working as well as 
what we had working there and for which 
_we worked years to get? 
The deer population is coming back just 
fine. The farmers are happy and the hunters 
ate happy. Already I am getting flak now 
because certain people cannot get licences to 
shoot. a doe. It just seems too bad when we 
have a. good program that we worked hard 
to get. The former minister said to me in 
estimates a couple of years ago that if it 
‘worked well on Manitoulin Island it would 
be something to use as a guideline in other 
parts of Ontario to control hunting at certain 
iperiods of time for certain commodities. 
_ But now, suddenly, after two years of 
quiet, I have an uproar as to why in the hell 
a person can’t get a licence to shoot a doe. 
I would like some answers to those questions 
fer could: | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not know why. I 
jave the figures for some areas. On Mani- 
toulin Island there were 4,000 antlerless or 
doe permits available for both guns and 
archery in the regular season and we have 
aad only 3,950 of the antlerless permits re- 
quested. They have all been issued so far. I 
cannot really explain how somebody did not 
get an application, but it may well have 
een a computer error. ; 

Mr. Eakins: Is that just Manitoulin Island 
or all of Ontario? 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: Just for Manitoulin Island. 


Mr. Lane: The question I was really con- 
‘emed about is that it was a special area; 
we had resolved our problem by having the 
etter attached to the licence to make’ it 


cork I just wonder why there is all the extra 























ork to issue licences or not issue them, 
vhatever the case may be, in areas where 
ve didn’t really need any more control. We 
‘ready had resolved our problem. 

Hon. Mr, Auld: Basically ‘because the 
egulations apply to the whole province. I 
uppose we could have made an exception. 
Jn the other hand, what we are trying to do 
3 establish a system that will not change 
r some time, that will be flexible enough to 
ply in varying degrees to different parts of 
he province where the reproduction varies. 
do not have the list in front of me the 
umber of antlerless permits which are allo- 
ated to each of the 60 or so zones in the 





} 





province, but they vary from virtually enough 
for everybody who has hunted there before 
to, in some cases, one in every 305 to 40 
hunters. It is dependent on our assessment 
of the number of does in the area. 

11:40 a.m. 


What we are trying to do in a combination 
of moves is to improve the herd and to try 
to stabilize it in those parts of the province 
where it has been under great pressure and 
where it has been going down. At the same 
time, we want to provide more opportunities 
by opening up some areas in southwestern 
Ontario which have been closed for 10 or, 
in some cases, 15 or more years and where 
the deer have become a highway hazard and 
more than a nuisance to farmers, actually 
destroying crops or parts of crops. 

Getting back to those areas where there is 
a restriction on the number of does or antler- 
less, if we had excluded Manitoulin as a 
zone contingent on last year’s program 
which, as you say, was working adequately 
and found that for some reason or other 
there was a very heavy harvest and we were 
going to have to start applying the. same 
kind of restrictions as we are in other parts 
of the province, we would have to~ go 
through the whole regulation exercise again 
which is a fairly lengthy one, 

What I am trying to say is. there is still 
no problem in terms of the herd, so there 
are enough permits available so that every- 
body who has applied has got one in Mani- 
toulin. That is a happy situation for.the deer 
hunter, but it does not apply in some other 
places. 

‘Mr. Eakins: Can I ask a supplementary on 
that? Are you satisfied that the best system 
was used in the distribution of antlerless or 
doe licences? I'am thinking of many of the 
camps where there might be a dozen people. 
I know many camps that did not even draw 
a doe licence this year. Are you satisfied the 
distribution was right? Is there another way 
in which you might distribute them by camps 
in particular areas which your ministry is 
aware off I know of individuals who got 
licences. Apparently, they were asked for an 
alternative area. I know one fellow put in 
for 60. He did not get it, but they sent one 
for 73. He said he had never hunted there, 
but he put it in and said he would not be 
using it anyway. I was just wondering in that 
respect if there might have been a better 
system. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If you put it in groups, 
administratively it becomes very difficult and 
you start wondering whether the names are 
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real or not, There are all kinds of things that 
might go on. 

Mr. Eakins: What is the percentage of 
people who hunt individually as opposed to 
the camps? Have you any way of finding 
that out or knowing? I mention this because 
there is a great deal of disappointment in 
the camps. Many camps did not even get a 
licence. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would not attempt to 
answer that. I know in my own area there 
are some people who do both. This year they 
had a five-day season and may travel by 
themselves. On other days they will be with 
a group and may go to some other area. 

Mr. Hagan: I recall seeing a figure some- 
where that put it as about half the number 
of hunters claiming to hunt in some organ- 
ized group. In the case of residents, 55.1 per 
cent hunt in some kind of an organized 
group. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Which would be two or 


more, I would assume. 
Mr, Hagan: Two or more. 


Mr. Eakins: Would your ministry be aware 
in the various districts or sections of the 
camps? Would you have a registry of the 
camps? 

Mr. Hagan: No, not necessarily. The prob- 
lem with trying to run a system whereby 
each camp would get an antlerless permit is 
that the way the situation is right now 
we would run out of antlerless permits 
in the central deer range before we would 
cover all the camps. We are talking about 
one permit for 41 hunters in some cases in 
the central range. That is not very many. We 
would soon run out of camps if we started 
allocating one antlerless permit per camp. 
That is the main reason we did not do it. 

Mr. Eakins: Will you be monitoring the 
system and perhaps trying to improve it 
next year? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We are monitoring it and 
we will be taking a pretty good look at the 
results. We have a lot of people involved 
right at this moment in supervising and in- 
vestigating trespassing charges and a lot of 
things like that. In fact, from the figures in 
the report I have this week it has been 
going quite well. 

I mentioned a while ago that we have 
trained a number of people as conservation 
officers and appointed them as such, so we 
are able to bring extra staff to bear in the 
short season, just as we are in some of the 
hot spots and the trying times in spawning 
and fishing. The answer to your question is 


that we will be looking very carefully at the 
data, the results, the numbers and the com. 
ments when the season is over. 


Mr. Eakins: I know you won't know until 
the end of the week, but do you see any 
possibility, because of this change in the 
system, that people will be shooting some 
deer by mistake? They even shoot people by 
mistake. Do you see any possibility they 
might be leaving some deer in there and not 
bringing them out because of fear of a fine 
under this change in the system? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am sure that will be a 
reason given by somebody. This is an oppor- 
tunity to introduce this. I don’t know whether 
you have seen our Fish and Wildlife Review, 
volume 18, number four. If you tum to 
page 16— | 

Mr. Eakins: Is that a general distribution? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes—you will see what. 
appears from that distance to be a barnyard: 
full of cows. Actually, one of them is a 
moose. It says, “This is the moose that used 
to hang around Mr. Brubacher’s barnyard.” 
Obviously, it is a short-sighted bull. It says 
here: ) 

“This yearling bull attached itself to a 
herd of beef cattle in a bush farm 10 mile 
south of Parry Sound’ last September. When: 
the cattle came in from pasture, the animal) 
began spending parts of most days hanging 
around farmer Abner Brubacher’s barnyard, 
although it continued to retire to the 
surrounding forest to feed and rest. It wasn't 
much bother. It ate only token mouthfuls 0 
Brubacher’s hay and was considerate of wire) 
fences, which it took in its stride, and other: 
farm fixtures most of the time, but it had: 
scratched the paint on a neighbour’s car with! 
its antlers and there was concern about + 
potential hazard. The moose had to go. 

“We wheeled in a task force of about 
three or four conservation officers, a front: 
end loader, quantities of rope, a helicopter 
cargo net, some bales of hay and a tran 
quilizing gun. After several attempts, wi 
finally got it in the front-end loader, inte 
the cargo net, into the truck and out of th’! 
truck and he has gone off to find anothei 
herd of cows.” 

My point in telling you all this is, if the 
moose can’t tell, then I will not be surprisec 
if people make a few mistakes with the deer 


Mr, Eakins: What do vou do? Do you leave 
them in, do you abandon them or do you 
bring them out and get charged? | 

Mr. Bolan: Do you charge them or what 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The moose? We have neve 
had a successful charge. | 


| 





























| 


: 


My. Foulds: Against the moose? 
, Mr. Lane: Last week a chap who lives in 
my riding and who used to be an executive 
fa the Ontario Bull Association didn’t get 
his licence to shoot an antlered deer and I 
ad to resolve the problem for him, I expect 
when rifle season comes in I will have a lot 
more of them, and I can do that with your 
help. What we cannot stop is what Mr. 
fakins has mentioned, namely, people shoot- 
ng a deer and finding out they shot a doe, 
throwing the damned thing behind a tree 
and going out and shooting another one. So 
we are not really saving any deer. 
{1:50 a.m, 


I think there was a pile of deer, 17 pieces 
n all, up in Manitoulin when buck Jaw was 
e before. This does happen and will happen. 

can appreciate what you said, that Mani- 
oulin is part of Ontario and the law covers 

e whole province. However, [ still think 
t was a pilot project. We were the only area 
tying out this letter on the licence to make 
valid. It was working and it was a great 


| 
| 


elief not to have any complaints for two 
vhole years. I wish we could have left it 
lone, but so much for that. I would be more 
aterested in trying to get the answer to the 
ocking of fish, because I cannot do anything 
bout that. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The reports I have are 
aat the splake program in Lake Huron is 
oing along very well. We have overcome 
ne problems associated with its early days. 
Mr. T. P. Reid: Are they reproducing 
aturally? | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The test netting indicates 
aat the survival of the fish planted in 1979- 
0 has been extremely good. The majority of 
ae splake planted in 1979, and this is the 
itest backcross, I guess, will not be ready 
> reproduce until the fall of 1981. However, 
st week approximately 30 pairs of 1.5 to 
wo kilogram splake were observed spawning 
n the shoals in Lake Huron. I don’t know 
that Mr. Trudeau will say about that—the 
edrooms of the fish and all that sort of thing 
‘but they were observed and an examination 
f the gravel revealed that they had deposited 
gs. So it looks as though the splake pro- 
ram is working. 

I read a report on lake trout over the 
eekend that indicated we had gathered 
me eggs in the Parry Sound area, I believe, 
hich we were putting in a hatchery. Ken 
oftus is here and has been involved in this 
om the beginning. Could you come up and 
ve us a general report on what is happen- 
g with the splake and the lake trout? 


| 


' 
) 
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Mr, Loftus: The hoped-for results from 
the splake planting in the order of 700,000 
yearlings last year did come through, They 
did provide, surprisingly and very happily, 
a tremendous fishery, particularly in the areas 
closest to where the major plantings were 
made, that is, the area from Meaford to 
Tobermory. 

The spawning to which you made refer- 
ence, I think, is off Birch Island, which was 
another separate and smaller planting not 
exploited as heavily as the others. It was 
very happy news to see them come through 
and show the first signs of reproduction. So 
all that news has tumed out to be good, 

With respect to total numbers planted, as 
I said, there were approximately 700,000 last 
year and about 600,000 this past spring, 
using the splake backcross in Lake Huron. 
For comparison purposes perhaps you could 
refer to a planting annually in Lake Superior 
of 500,000 lake trout and total planting, in- 
volving a mix of species in Lake Ontario. 
These three Jakes are under rehabilitation 
also of about 500,000 yearlings. In the latter 
case, it is a mix of coho, chinook, rainbow 
and lake trout. I think the lake trout number 
for Lake Ontario is in the order of 200,000. 
We planted no lake trout in Lake Huron. 


Mr. Lane: That is the part that bothers 
me. I think you are to be congratulated for 
hanging in there because you were getting 
an awful lot of flak that the splake program 
was not going to work. Thank God, it is 
working. I think you deserve a lot of credit 
for hanging in there long enough to prove 
your point. But I still have difficulty in agree- 
ing that we should be planting 200,000 lake 
trout in Lake Ontario and none at all in Lake 
Huron. That is a hell of a big lake. Even 
though the splake are producing a sports 
fish, I still think we have room for some lake 
trout. I have a little difficulty in contenting 
myself with the fact you should be planting 
200,000 trout in Lake Ontario and none in 
Lake Huron. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Would you give the back- 
ground on the reasons? 


Mr. Loftus: For a number of years we 
have thought, and have not really changed 
our minds yet, that the splake, if it works, 
as it now seems to be working, is probably 
a better long-term investment than an at- 
tempt to re-establish lake trout. 

In most cases, we try to cover our back- 
sides to the fullest extent possible. That is 
why you have heard recently of a very small 
spawn-taking operation in Parry Sound which 
is one of two sites where there remains a 
very small number of lake trout, the old 
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natives of Lake Huron. We think the busi- 
ness of using native stocks, that is, Lake 
Huron lake trout, would be important to any 
attempt to re-establish lake trout in Lake 
Huron, just as we think that using Lake 
Superior lake trout is fundamentally im- 
portant to success in re-establishing lake trout 
there. 


The population of lake trout in Parry 
Sound has been very small. Unfortunately, it 
now looks to be smaller than when we last 
had a look. We may have extreme difficulty 
in developing any appreciable number of 
lake trout for planting in Lake Huron if, 
indeed, that were a go-ahead program. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Let me ask you one ques- 
tion. Have those eggs gone to the Sault? 
What hatchery are they going to be inP 


Mr. Loftus: I am sorry, sir, I do not know. 
I would have expected that they might go 
to Catsworth, but they may have been 
moved up to the Sault. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Could you find out be- 
cause I am going to be in Parry Sound next 
week and I think somebody may ask me 
there? 

Mr. Lane: I wonder why we could not 
hatch Jake trout in the Sandfield hatchery 
on Manitoulin Island. Is there any reason 
why we could not provide lake trout there? 


Mr. Loftus: You could hatch them, but 
could not.rear them on a year-round basis. It 
is a pond station and is great for overwinter- 
ing trout but it is no good for year-round 
rearing, unless there was a major additional 
development of facilities there. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Is it that the water gets 
too warmP 

Mr. Loftus: Yes, 


Mr. Lane: If I can recall when Mr. 
Miller was minister he indicated that they 
were looking at the possibility of expanding 
the Sandfield hatchery. Also, I have not got 
too much sympathy with this. I have had at 
least three letters in the last month or so 
asking, “Why, in God’s name, do vou go 
along with the mismanagement of the re- 
search station at South Baymouth?” You are 
taking a lot of fish away from the sports 
people, causing problems there that really 
have no good result. I assume that somebody 
is not understanding what the research 
station is doing. Are there unnecessary fish 
being taken? If so, for what reason? j 

Mr. Loftus: In my opinion, the answer is 
no, 


Mr. Lane: Are there quite a number of fish 
being taken for experimental purposes? 
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Mr. 


whole fish community you must, of course, 
take fish of various species. The program is 


carefully designed to get a minimum number | 
of fish of all species in order to give you 


the basic information that is required. 
12 noon 


The sport fishing opportunities in South 


Bay essentially disappeared for a lot of 
people when the lake trout disappeared in 
1955. There is a matched planting experi- 
ment in South Bay at the present time, using 
the backcross splake and lake trout. The 


numbers of fish we are taking in order to 


see how well they are doing is substantially 
less than that being taken by a few anglers 
who are beginning to show interest again and 


by a group of native fishermen who have | 


rights to fish in that area. 


I think it is fair to say we are always 
conscious in our experimental fishing oper- | 
ations to avoid providing a basis for criticism 
for taking too many fish. We do not always _ 
succeed in communicating that to all mem- — 


bers of the public. 


Mr. Lane: That is one reason why I raised 
the question because I had difficulty myself 
in seeing why any unnecessary number of ° 
fish would be taken. But, as I said, I had « 
several complaints about it that I wanted to | 


clear up. 


To sum up, I am assuming you are saying _ 


to me that the research station at South 


Baymouth is doing its job and is doing it | 
fairly well, with the minimum amount of | 


interruption with sports fishing. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I think that is right. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: May I ask a supple- | 
mentary? Is there any possibility of the splake 
moving down the lake from that area after 


being put inP What is their habit? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not know how far 
they migrate. Mr. Loftus, do you have an | 


answer to that? 


Mr. Loftus: I think we should not expect | 
that to happen for a number of years. If it | 
does happen later on, it will probably be a | 
result of a substantially expanded population, | 


hopefully arising from natural reproduction. 


So far as the planted stocks initially are 
concerned, they tend to stay fairly local,” 
that is, within 50 miles of the planting site. | 
I do not expect anything but a little bit of | 


straying. Until we can plant additional sites 


in different parts of the lake, the likelihood 
of their moving much farther than. that 4 


pretty small. 


Loftus: There is a mix of species 
being taken. If you are going to monitor the. 














Me. G. I. Miller: Where were the coho 
lanted firstP Were they not put in by the 
mericans in Lake Michigan? 

Mr. Loftus: Yes, sir. 

bes G. I. Miller: Did they migrate from 
iere to the rest of the lake? 


{ 


Mr. Loftus: The pattern that seemed to 
velop for coho was an annual swing in a 
ockwise direction around each of the lakes 
which they were planted. When they were 
pared in Huron on the Michigan side they 
oved down the west shore, came up the east 
‘ore and then swung across on the south 
Je of Manitoulin and went home at spawn- 
ig time in general. 

‘Mr. G. I. Miller: So they were planted in 
. lakes. They did not originate from one 
vanting? 

‘Mr. Loftus: Almost all of the Pacific 
‘mon, speaking in terms of coho and 
inook at least, that are in the lake, are in 
t lake as a result of planting. There has 
: some isolated evidence of limited 











tural reproduction. But the fish that are 
t there are planted fish for the most part. 


Mr. Bolan: I have one or two inquiries to 
ike. First of all, I would like to say to the 
nister I am sure the people of the Wind- 
' area are very reassured to see you here 
thay and not your predecessor, the Honour- 
e Frank S. Miller. I say that because of 
eral advertisements which appeared in the 
indsor Star in August, These were adver- 
ments by your ministry on Ontario gov- 
ment tenders with respect to provincial 
“ks. They were issued by the Ministry of 
Ntural Resources under the name of the 
Fnourable Frank S. Miller. I am quite sure 
HE will see that the proper information will 
sent out to the Windsor Star and will 
hye your name appear as the Minister of 
Mural Resources and not Mr. Miller’s. 


Mr. Foulds: They have hhad so many min- 
iers they cannot keep track. 

don. Mr. Auld: In view of some of the 
Iders I was getting from the Windsor area 
aout commercial fishing in Lake St, Clair, 
Tam happy it was Miller. I do not think 
tlt was our mistake. 

Mr. Bolan: In any event for whatever it 
isvorth I pass it on to you. 

_ have an inquiry—this is back on item 1 
itidentally—with respect to the acquisition 
b} the Ministry of Natural Resources of an 
isnd in Lake Nipissing. I might just give 
" a brief background on this. 

_ There is in Lake Nipissing a group of 
iSnds called the Manitou Islands. They are 


S 
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very large islands, four of which are crown- 
owned and one of which is owned privately. 
A short while back, the company which 
owned one island started a development plan 
to sell individual lots. It created quite a bit 
of commotion in the area. There were peti- 
tions signed. There was an application made 
for a hearing before the Ontario Municipal 
Board for the approval of the plan of sub- 
division. The hearing started and went on for 
about a week, It was adjourned sine die two 
years ago to allow the parties to sort out 
their differences with a view to the Ministry 
of Natural Resources picking up this island. 
The island in question is called the Creat 
Manitou Island. 

I would like to know what progress is 
being made, whether or not you are aware 
of it, and what your ministry officials have 
to say with respect to the acquisition of it. 
One of the wildlife associations was involved 
in this. I believe they may have made 
representations to the ministry about this, 
and perhaps you might have something on 
that. While you are mulling that over, I 
would also— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I have mulled it over. 


Mr. Bolan: Fine. May I hear what you 
have to say about it? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My understanding is that 
there was interest from both the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists and the nature con- 
servancy, as well as in the community in 
North Bay. Part of Great ‘Manitou is privately 
owned, but there is a very large portion 
which is not. 

Mr. Bolan: It is all privately owned. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Is it? Then I guess the 
other one is the island next door. 

Mr. Bolan: There were two plans of sub- 
division on it, one which could be sold off 
immediately. The other one was a new 
proposed plan of subdivision which was the 
subject matter of the OMB hearing. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Then there was a plan on 
Great Manitou. 

Mr, Bolan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As recently as a couple 
of weeks ago, we were in touch with the 
nature conservancy. They have followed this 
up. Our problem has been money, I believe 
the conservancy is negotiating with the com- 
pany that owns it. We have indicated to the 
conservancy, which would probably be put- 
ting up some of its money—we have done this 
with the conservancy in a number of areas 
around the province, and I do not know what 
the figures will turn out to be, but they have 
generally put up some money for this kind 
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of recreational area, as well as marshes and 
other kinds of wildfowl habitat and stuff like 
that—that together we may be able to acquire 
at least an option and, hopefully, acquire 
the island for conservancy. If the conserv- 
ancy agrees, then we have indicated we 
would be prepared to take over, as we have 
done in other similar circumstances, sort of 
the looking after of it for the future, but 
there are no plans at this stage as to what 
might be done there, if and when we do 
acquire it. 

Mr. Bolan: I do not think it is a question 
of developing a plan for the islands. I think 
it is for conservation purposes more than 
anything else. 

12:10 p.m. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


Mr. Bolan: That is the primary concern. 
One other thing, has there been a price men- 
tioned on the value of this? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I could not tell you. I do 
not know that we have ever done an ap- 
praisal. 


Mr. Bolan: I am sorry. Has there been an 
appraisal? 

Dr. Reynolds: I do not think there has. I 
was not aware of it. 


Mr. Bolan: If I might just make one other 
short remark, as well as an inquiry, it is with 
respect to lake trout and winter fishing. This 
appears to be an area of concern which is 
developing. I am sure it has been for some 
time, in fact, but I think it is getting more 
and more attention now because it is becom- 
ing more and more obvious that the winter 
ice fishing is starting to take quite a toll on 
lake trout. I have noticed it myself in my 
general area. 

The decline in the trout population is not 
all related to acid rain. There are many good 
trout lakes in the area which have a very 
high pH and are not subject to that. Never- 
theless, the fishing is down tremendously. 
I know of areas myself where I used to go in. 
I have stopped now because they are just 
not there any more. The snowmobile, of 
course, has had an awful lot to do with this, 
where people can go in now on a weekend 
and can literally massacre a lake. It does 
not take very long for these trout lakes to be 
completely depleted. They are very small 
and very sensitive. It takes time for them to 
regenerate. 

I would like to know just what you are 
doing about this. I would like to hear from 
your fishery people what plans they have, 
whether you are monitoring it and just what 
is going on about that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We are certainly monitor- 
ing it. We can get Mr, Loftus to expand or 
this, but I am told that the large lake trou 
are a lot easier to catch at certain times ir 
winter when they are hungry and will bit 
at anything. I have observed in my owr 
area the number and the size of lake trow. 
that have been caught in the winter on the 
ice. You are quite right in that snowmobile 
have a lot to do with it. There are an awfu 
lot of areas and parts of lakes now accessible 
to people that never were before. : 

This year for the first time in eastern a 
tario, we split it into two seasons. We hay 
two ‘weekends for the winter season, ani 
then we closed it until June 1 to reduce th 
fishing pressures. The summer reduction wa) 
a great concern to the tourist people and th, 
people who have lodges that attract fisher 
men. I suppose there are those who say w 
should cut out winter fishing entirely. 0 
the other hand, there are those who say th) 
is the only opportunity a lot of people i! 
local communities have to fish on the weel 
ends in winter when they are not as busy ¢ 
they are on Wednesday afternoons and thi 
sort of thing. There are a lot of people wh’ 
traditionally have fished for food in th! 
winter. There are small political problems i, 
terms of looking at the groups of fisherme: 
the winter fishermen and the summer angle 
and the summer residents. 

As an experiment this year, in two are) 
in eastern Ontario we are going back to tl 
long season, but we are reducing the ba’ 
that can be used, reducing the daily tal’ 
from three to two in the summer and one: 
the winter, and allowing only one rod, | 
cannot give you an answer as to what V 
will finally come up with because we wa’) 
to see just what the effect is of all the 
things. It takes a little while to see ho 
effective you are because we can’t go do’ 
to door and do a fish census to find out wl 
is still left down there. 

Mr. Loftus might expand a bit on th 
because I know it is a matter of gre! 
interest in a lot of parts of the province a 
there are some difficulties in reaching # 
millennium. 

Mr. Loftus: I think I can add very Iitl 
that is useful as you have summarized t 
problem and the difficulties of achieving t 
solution. Within the lake trout angli 
fraternity there are several groups, and t 
trick seems to be to find some mechanis, 
which will reduce the level of exploitati' 
without depriving any one group or, indet 
it seems at times without depriving anybo 
of the opportunity of going fishing. 













































We have been concerned about the level 
’ exploitation on lake trout for many years. 
rtainly the acquisition of the arrival of 
owmobiles made the problem much more 
vere. We do have a small task force of 
ld and research and main office people 
zht now looking at this question to try to 
me up with some new perspective on how 
contro] this kind of excessive exploitation 
‘thout hurting anybody too much. I don’t 
ive a lot of hope that there will be a blind- 
g flash of intuition in that group, but we 
lve got to give it a try. Then we may have 
get even more hard-nosed if we are going 
‘maintain the lake trout resource. 

Mr. Bolan: I am not expecting any blind- 
iz flash of intuition, but you can expect a 
ntinued decline in lake trout fishing. There 
no question about that at all. I don’t know 
iere you can go from there, frankly. You 
> the ones who are in control or not; I am 
t. Obviously, you don’t know where you 
> going. You are spinning your wheels in 
5 sand. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think I know where we 
mld like to go. Could you give me an 
inion on what the reaction would be in 
ur area if we were to cut out winter 
xing for a period? 

Mr. Bolan: I don’t think you would have 
tbe as drastic as putting a blanket cover on 
altogether. You have heard of the old ex- 
»ssion of letting land lie fallow. You can 
zie areas. You can close areas for one or 
) years in certain parts of the province or 
certain parts of a region, do some restock- 
1 and let them regenerate. You don’t have 
(put a blanket on it right across the prov- 
neé Or right across northern Ontario. 

[There are areas where it can be worked 
9 Are you looking at other states, for 
smple? Are you looking at other provinces? 
Lok at the province of Quebec, for example. 
| Know that across from the northeastern 
. 


. 
1 
1 








tario border there is no ice fishing in 
ebec. They have tremendous fishing in the 
tamer which is one of the reasons why. I 
Wwe think they ever had it, or if they did 
we it, it was many years ago and it has 
*n cut out. It would appear to me that 
vh resources which you have, or which you 
luld have, you are not doing anything 
Jut it. I think that the onus is on you to 
something about it, not on me to tell you 
vat the reaction of people would be if you 
vie to put a blanket on it. Agreed? 

fir, Foulds: All hell would break loose. 
‘( know that. At some point, somebody is 
3g to have to bite the bullet. We are going 
| 
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to have to get to the stage where somebody 
is going to have to have the guts, whoever 
is in government, to close the season in the 
winter. I think it is about time some politi- 
cians had enough courage to say that. 


Mr. Wildman: The reaction of the local 
people will be, “Before you cut out winter 
fishing, cut out all nonresident fishing.” 
You know damn well that is what they are 
going to say. 

12:20 p.m, 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise some 
questions with regard to hunting and fishing 
licence outlets. I would like to find out what 
the policy is with regard to the allocation of 
these franchises, as I suppose you might call 
them. 

From time to time, small businessmen in 
my area express an interest in obtaining the 
right to issue licences because they get a lot 
of people, usually nonresidents, coming in 
and asking if they can purchase a licence 
from them. I have never been able to get a 
statement of policy from the ministry as to 
how it determines where the licence outlets 
will be. 

Last spring I wrote a letter to the Sault 
Ste. Marie district manager, Mr. Sellers, and 
asked him for a list of the outlets from the 
eastern part of Sault Ste. Marie to a place 
called Desbarats, which is about 40 miles 
east of the Sault on Highway 17. He wrote 
back giving me a list and he was kind 
enough to put on it when these franchises 
were issued, It is a rather interesting list. 
If you look at the distribution, there are 
two outlets in the eastern part of Sault Ste. 
Marie right next door to each other. They 
were both appointed in May 1979 right at 
the same time. 

I have been informed by a small business- 
man who has a general store five miles east 
of Echo Bay, right in my own area, that 
when he applied last year for permission to 
issue licences he was informed by the district 
that they could not give any more appoint- 
ments out because there were too many out- 
lets in that particular area already and there 
would ‘be too much competition; yet the 
closest outlet to his location is five miles 
in one direction and eight miles in the other 
direction. 

‘There are already two outlets only half a 
mile apart in the community of Echo Bay, 
which is five miles away from him in one 
direction. One was appointed in June 1975 
and the other in March 1980. There is an- 
other one about two miles from them that 
was issued a long time ago, just after the 
Second World War. It just does not seem 
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to be too sensible. I would like to know 
what your policy is in terms of distribution. 
Who makes the decision as to whether or 
not an individual will be appointed to issue 
hunting and fishing licences? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: By and large, the purpose 
of the exercise is to make it convenient for 
the purchaser and to have a network of 
issuers to do this. Service is one of the things 
that is taken into consideration. I know as 
far as my own area is concerned, putting 
myself in the position of the member, I get 
a number of requests because somebody has 
applied and been turned down or told by 
the local office that the area is properly 
served, and in fact I find that is the case. 

On the other hand, there have been 
occasions when people were only open some 
days from nine till four or something like 
that, which really is not adequate because 
there are a lot of people, particularly down 
our way, nonresidents obviously, coming over 
the bridge and heading for a weekend of 
fishing who! want’ to get their licence that 
night so they can go fishing first thing in the 
morning, 

The other side of the coin is that if we 
have too many issuers, and I learned this 
a long time ago, pretty soon they find they 
are not doing enough business to keep the 
books up, to send in their returns, to give 
service, to be open at times convenient to 
the nonresidents who have to buy licences. 
Consequently, the service slides and we get 
into problems of delayed returns, delayed 
deposits and then people having debts they 
have difficulty in paying. I think it is like 
anything else; where everybody can’t have 
it, tiene 18 aomardiscration made in terms of 
judgement in recommending that licences be 
issued or not issued, 

I must say I am surprised that we have 
appointed two people next door to each 
other. 


Mr. Wildman: I measured it. My odometer 
may not be that accurate, but I believe it is 
a tenth of a kilometre from one to the other. 
Both were issued in May 1979. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It is not 
it is not far from next door. 


Mr. Wildman: There are two _ businesses 
next door to each other; one is a gas station 
and the other is a store. 

Mr, Bolan: Are they both Tories? 

Mr. Wildman: I didn’t want to bring the 
civil service into it. I am operating on the 
basis of what I was told by the people 
involved in MNR, that they wanted a fair 
and good distribution and did not want to 


next door, but 


ave too many outlets in one area. Because 
it would be unfair competition, they did noi 
want them too close together. I think that 
all makes sense, frankly. 

When I asked them to give me a list of 
the outlets and I find these kinds of discrep. 
ancies from what I understood to be their 
policy, I just wonder who is making the 
decision. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I would assume in that 
case it has to do with the hours they are 
open. I know there is a problem, particularly 
with hardware stores. 

Mr. Wildman: I am not suggesting re 
either one of these should not get the outlet 
All I am suggesting is that you should not 
issue two that close together. There is a 15. 
mile distance from those two to the next 

place where one can get licences. The reason 
For that is it is an Indian reserve. The next 
town on the other side of the reserve is 
Echo Bay where there are two outlets in thai 
small community, approximately half a mile 
apart. Then there is another outlet about 
two miles from there. Then you can go five 
miles down the road and another fellow there 
asks for an appointment and they say: “We 
cannot give you one. You are too close.” 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Again, we have to stari 
taking a look at the volume; it is something 
like issuers of automobile plates. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, I think it is like auto- 
mobile plates. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We look at how muck 
business they do. I can give you an example 
in my own area. There had been one issue 
in Brockville for many years and there wa! 
a lot of pressure from a community just I 
miles away. I will be very frank with you! 
I had been writing to the Department 6 
Transport for five years, asking them to ap 
point somebody in hone There were thre f 
hardware stores there. I said, “I don’t care. 
toss a coin,” because they were all Tories. 

Mr. Foulds: Now you are speaking al 
truth than humour. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. If you want to tak: ( 
a look at Athens, it is a great spot in Leeds’ 
We do very well there. F 

Mr. Wildman: Just in relation to that, M- 
Sellers also points out that in addition to th 
above listed licensed outlets in the area ther 
are six on St. Joseph Island, I wonder wh 
there are six licence outlets on St. Josep 
Island. t 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There must be no lineup’ 

Seriously, let me go back to Athens. — 
was told by the people in the departme 
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ere was no point appointing an issuer there 
ecause he would not do enough business to 
ay for the storage he would have to have 
or all the plates when he got them in July 
r August, and he would be very unhappy. 
wasn’t until there was a new Minister of 
ransport, which happened to be me, that 
fe appointed somebody there, and it is just 
irprising the business he did. 
2:30 p.m. 
Tt is time I lost a couple of other friends, 
ut there was a lot of business and there 
ere a number of reasons for it, There is 
ill an issuer there who is still doing a lot of 
mess. The guy in Brockville is doing 
siness too, but he is not doing as much as 
2 used to. Anyway, it was a question of 
ving service. The issuer in Athens was 
ving better service than the big-city com- 
tition. He did more business and he made 
lot of buyers happy. 


:Mr. Wildman: I am not particularly con- 
med about whether the individuals who 
ie licences or outlets now should or should 
it have them. I have no reason to believe 
‘ey aren’t giving good service. All I am 
‘ggesting is— 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I am just suggesting it 
iay be that is a busy place, a place where 
jople look for licences. I assume the gas 
ation is open on Saturdays and Sundays. 
Mr. Wildman: No, it is not. It is open 
‘turdays, not Sundays, At any rate, the 
re I was talking about, where he had been 
td the reason he couldn’t have one was he 
too close to the others, is open from 
Le or eight in the morning till 11 at night, 
sven days a week, so I don’t think it is a 
cestion of his inability to provide service. 
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Again, I am not necessarily arguing on the 
basis that that particular location should have 
one. It is just that when I was told what the 
policy was, I accepted that. Then when I 
asked for a list I found it does not appear 
that the policy is being followed. Can 
the minister assure this committee that 
the district manager in any district, not just 
Mr. Sellers, is the one who recommends what 
businesses or locations should be appointed 
as licence issuers, or is there some other 
process involved? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There are two processes. 
One is that a person who wants to be ap- 
pointed goes to the district manager, and 
either he is or isn’t appointed, The other 
process is somebody goes to their member, 
of all three parties. I have had letters from 
members of all three parties asking that an 
appointment be made in some area. Then I 
get in touch with the district people to see 
what their view is on the need for another 
issuer. Then I make the decision as to 
whether or not that person will be appointed 
an issuer. 

Mr. Chairman: Apparently we are not 
going to finish this vote. Mr. Johnson, you 
will be first on the list. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I am not 
complete. 

Item 1 agreed to. 

Mr. Foulds: Before we adjourn, Mr. 
Chairman, we did come to some arrange- 
ment. We have run a little over time, but 
we are still pretty close on schedule. Could 
we complete this with another half hour? 

Mr. Chairman: We will give you an hour. 


The committee adjourned at 12:34 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:03 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


(continued) 


-On vote 2503, outdoor recreation program; 
item 2, fish and wildlife: 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
couple of questions on hunting and two or 
three on fishing. To start with, there was an 
article in Farm and Country regarding hunt- 
ng in Dufferin and more specifically in East 
Luther. 

I am referring to the people who are con- 
ered about hunters shooting from the road 
ulowance. It was my understanding that 
wunters could not fire their weapons from the 
‘oad allowance, but had to cross over the 
ence and fire from beyond the boundary of 
he 66-foot road allowance. Within that 
oundary, they are prohibited from firing 
veapons. Is this a mistake? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I know you cannot fire 
rom a vehicle, but somebody is looking up 
he rule right at the moment to read to us. 


Mr. Hagan: There is a little confusion in 
ay mind, Mr. Minister, because there is a 
ifference between north and south on this 
ne, but basically— 

Mr. J. Johnson: We are talking about the 
duth. 


Mr. Hagan: You are not supposed to shoot 
“om a road and— : 

Mr. J. Johnson: What is a road? 

Mr. Hagan: The travelled portion of the 
vad for sure, and I believe it is the road 
lowance. You can understand the reason 


iat would be in the south. 

_Mr. Wildman: There are some hunters who 
’e leaving fixed-wing vehicles in order to 
10ot. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Do you have a definition 
: road allowance? 

Mr. Hagan: I cannot find it right here but 
‘Is in the regulations, not the act. I will 
ve to look that up and get back to you. 
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Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Minister, I find it quite 
unacceptable that someone can fire from a 
road or road allowance into private property. 
We passed the Petty Trespass Act to protect 
the farmers, the rural people of Ontario, from 
hunters’ disregard of this problem. This in- 
stance that is mentioned in Farm and Country 
relates to farmers in East Luther who are 
plagued by duck hunters. Without regard for 
the property value, they fire into the fields. 
It was my understanding that they had to 
€ross into the fields before they could fre 
and they had to receive the permission of 
the land owner before they could cross into 
the fields. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: They have to receive the 
permission of the land owner before they 
cross into the field, whether they fire or not. 
If they fire and hit something, they cannot 
go in to get it without the permission of the 
owner. They would be trespassing. 

Mr. J. Johnson: That isn’t good enough, 
Mr. Minister. Surely in the first place you, as 
the minister, don’t want to see ducks injured 
or killed if the hunters can’t retrieve them. 
That is what would happen if they could 
legally fire from the road into the field and 
yet not be able to retrieve them. I think the 
two should tie in together, should they not? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think so, but I think we 
should establish just exactly what the regula- 
tion says and I don’t have a copy of the actual 
regulations with me. I think there have 
sometimes been problems in establishing 
exactly where the road allowance is. If you 
are going to prosecute in court, you have to 
be sure. The fence may not be in the right 
place or there may be no fence. We were 
talking about the travelled portion of the 
road, which is easily identified, and that in- 
cludes the shoulders. 

Mr. Hagan: I have the section of the act. 
It reads: “No person, while engaged in hunt- 
ing or trapping game, while going to or re- 
turning from a hunting camp or locality in 
which game may be found, shall, in any 
county designated in the regulations, dis- 
charge a firearm from or across a highway, 
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road, street, avenue... on anything that is 
considered a road.” 

Mr. Chairman: Could you speak just a 
little bit louder? I am afraid they are not 
getting it. 

Mr. Hagan: There are other offences in- 
volved in this— 

Mr. J. Johnson: Just a simple question: Can 
they fire from within the 66-foot road allow- 
ance? 

Mr. Hagan: I would have to check the 
regulations to see the rule. 

Mr. J. Johnson: I don’t want to pursue it, 
except to ask the minister if he would check. 
Does it not seem very improbable to be able 
to fire from within the 66-foot road allowance 
and not be able to retrieve the game? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I agree with you. If that 
is the situation, then we should do something 
about it because, as you say, it is ridiculous 
to permit somebody to fire at an animal that 
he or she cannot retrieve if they hit it. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Would you check it out, 
Mr. Minister, and see? 

The second point I would like to raise re- 
garding hunting is that I had a call from a 
constituent yesterday afternoon complaining 
about a cow being shot. We discussed moose 
the other night and I think— 

Mr. Wildman: A pony was shot in my area 
this year. 

Mr. J. Johnson: This was not relating to 
the deer hunting, this was in the duck season. 
Mr. Minister, any hunter who can’t tell the 
difference between a cow and a duck should 
not be out hunting. I have been hunting long 
enough to know that that is feasible only if 
you should not be there in the first place. 
I don’t think there is any way of alleviating 
this problem. We will have nuts out hunting 
and we will have to put up with this. 

The only thing I would like to suggest is 
that surely there is some way that the Minis- 
ter of Natural Resources could work with the 
farmer to help him make a proper claim for 
compensation for animals that are shot. 

8:10 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My understanding is that 
the person who is of most help is the ag rep 
who is familiar with the program. By and 
large, certainly in my own riding, that is 
the route most people have taken. If there 
is any question of whether the animal was 
actually shot by mistake, the conservation 
authorities can help. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Even if it is by deliberate 
intent, does it make any difference? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Pardon? 


Mr. J. Johnson: You said “by mistake 
What about deliberate intent? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is what I was goir 
to say. If an animal is shot during the hun 
ing season, there might be a natural suspicic 
on somebody’s part that it was not ¢ 
accident. On the other hand, of course, — 
might well be somebody killing an animal o 
of spite, or something like that. Then it is 
matter for the police to look into. I do n 
know the total answer to your question, b 
in the experience I have had in my ov 
area, occasionally the ag rep gets hold 
the ministry to do a little checking of o. 
kind or another. He has never had any trout’ 
getting co-operation. | 

Mr. J. Johnson: In both cases I mentione’ 
hunting off the road and the deliberate 
accidental shooting of animals, I do feel it. 
incumbent upon the Ministry of Natural R: 
sources to see its people do work with | 
reps, or whoever is responsible, in helpi. 
the farmers obtain compensation for th 
loss, which is certainly not their fault. I thi 
if you, as the minister, want to encoura 
hunting in rural Ontario, you will have to 


i 
‘! 


that. I would suggest you do. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As a matter of fact, th) 
is quite true. Responsible hunters, particulai’ 


hunting organizations such as the Ontar 


Federation of Anglers and Hunters, shou’ 
impress upon their own membership that 
they are going to be able to continue to hu: 
they have to have good relations with pre 
erty owners. 
For instance, if you look at the results, © 
the Halton hunt this week, in three days | 
deer hunting I believe there was one char 
of trespassing laid, out of I do not know hi. 
many hunters. We do not have the figures‘ 
but I do know there was one charge k. 
where three people in the same group wi 
trespassing on the same piece of proper’ 
Actually I think it was a conservation auth 
ity restricted zone. Since we had a helicop 
as part of the exercise because of ° 
number of people ‘around, that is a pre 
good indication of responsible hunting. 
There are other cases of trespass but, 
I mentioned earlier on in the estimates, 
have added to our regular staff of conser. 
tion officers by training other staff who | 
not as busy in their regular jobs as # 
might be. So we are able to take them © 
those jobs and augment our staff of cons 
vation officers. That, plus the co-operat 
of the OPP, has meant we are able to ¢ 
closer supervision, Just the fact the vehic 


| 


i 
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re around reminds people of their respon- 
ibility. We propose to continue that, 

Mr. J. Johnson: If I may, Mr. Chairman, I 
vould like to ask a couple of questions re- 
rarding fishing. I would like someone in the 
ninistry’s fisheries department to comment 
mn the brown trout program. Mr. Lane men- 
ioned yesterday morning about lake trout in 
seorgian Bay and Lake Huron versus Lake 
Jntario. Mr. Foulds smiles. I do feel that if 
here is no feasibility of planting lake trout, 
here might be with brown trout. I under- 
tand Michigan has been successful in this 
rogram, Do you have a program for that? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Art Holder, who is director 
ff the fisheries branch, can comment on that. 


Mr. Holder: As of two weeks ago. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As of two weeks ago. Ken 
,oftus, his predecessor, is not with us tonight. 
Mr. Holder: As you know, the ministry has 
en out of the raising of brown trout for 
ome years, We are now going back into 
he raising of brown trout. 


Mr. J. Johnson: May I ask one question? 
Vhy were you out of itP 

| Mr. Holder: For the same reason we are 
oing back into it cautiously. Brown trout 
re not the answer to everything. We are 
onverting one hatchery, the Codrington 
atchery, to the rearing of brown trout. We 
ist imported disease-free egss, we hope 
ertainly they have been inspected. They 
ave just come in. As a matter of fact, we 
ere trying to clear them out of the airport 
couple of days ago. They will be reared 

: Codrington. The capacity there is not 
treat; 70,000 yearling fish will be the maxi- 
um produced. Obviously, these will not go 
0 far, 

Brown trout are reasonably good put and 
ike fish, as Michigan has found out. But as 
ou know, in Lake Huron our objective is to 
y to achieve a naturally reproducing popu- 
tion. There are brown trout in some of the 
reams in Lake Huron and Georgian Bay 
ow. We think we should be very cautions 
sout entering into any major stocking pro- 
‘am in Lake Huron with brown trout be- 
use we do not think they would involve 


anything more than a put and take type of 
peration. . 







‘The fish we are rearing we plan to put 
ito Lake Ontario, where we recognize that 
the short run, because of water quality 
joblems and so on, we are at best a put 
ad take kind of operation in any case, 
aereas in Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, 
Hi quality problems per se are not that 
dL 5 


| 





Mr. J. Johnson: May I ask about rainbow 
trout? 

Mr. McKessock: Before you leave the 
brown trout question, may I ask a supple- 
mentary on that? In Georgian Bay, as you 
know, they have been asking for the brown 
trout and, specifically, for the put and take. 
Does it not make sense to use brown trout 
as put and take fish? In a hatchery you must 
be able to raise about 90 per cent of your 
spawn. What is the hatchability? Is there 
any ‘way you can estimate it in the natural 
way of producing fishP It must be a very 
small percentage compared to what you can 
raise in a hatchery. 

Mr. Holder: I really cannot tell you the 
mortality rate from the time you put eggs in 
until you get fish out of the other end. It is 
lower than 90 per cent, I think, in most 
cases. But the real problem is the survival of 
the fish you put in the water, and the extreme 
costs. Right now our hatcheries are full. 
There are major costs involved in attempting 
to stock all our waters with artificially 


stocked fish. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is fair to say, too, when 
you get disease in a hatchery you lose a year 
at least, because you have to disinfect the 
operation. You lose what is there. It does 
not happen very often, but it requires a lot 
of care. You have to be very careful of the 
area from which you are getting the water 
in the hatchery. 

George Whitney would know how long 
we have been looking for a suitable area for 
another hatchery in eastern Ontario. We have 
to worry about the agriculture runoff. In one 
case, the runoff got into the water from 
some herbicide or pesticide that had been 
approved and used on farm land. A private 
operator’s hatchery was involved not too long 
ago. It was north of Markham somewhere. 
Like a lot of things, it is not quite as easy 
as it seems. 

§:20 p.m. 

Mr. McKessock: There is a lot of good 
water in Grey county. In fact, within a mile 
of my farm there is a commercial fish-raising 
operation that just started a couple of years 
ago. He is raising these fish in bams. The 
fourth barn is going up right now. I feel 
someone like that would quite gladly raise 
brown trout for the ministry. He lhas the ex- 
pertise and the water. All you need to do is 
contact him and you can get lots more brown 
trout. 

Mr. Holder: If I might comment: Right 
now fisheries scientists, even including our 
American friends on the Great Lakes, are 
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looking more and more carefully at what 
they are stocking. There is a growing feeling 
that to be successful one has to be much 
more sophisticated in what one is rearing. 
One has to rear fish from the particular stock 
natural to that area. If one wants to have 
any hope of rehabilitation one has to be 
very sophisticated in where one collects one’s 
breeding stock. It is not really so easy. A lot 
of those commercial operators who are rear- 
ing brown and rainbow trout are rearing 
what we call a very domesticated fish which 
is suited to handling in a hatchery, but when 
one puts it in a wild state it isn’t really 
suited. It is not a simple matter. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I would like to continue 
on fishing and go to the splake program. 
About a year ago in October I was invited 
to the Owen Sound Chamber of Commerce 
and I think the minister was invited to the 
same meeting. At that time, you took quite 
a riding from the people regarding your 
splake program. For the benefit of the com- 
mittee I would like to read into the record 
a quote from Net and Twine, of the Ontario 
Council of Commercial Fisheries. 

“Splake Program In Georgian Bav Takes 
Off: After years of effort expended towards 
developing excessive backcross, the ministry 
appears to have come up with a smashing 
success. All winter long sports fishermen 
have been catching their limit through the 
ice along the shores and bays, and now 
large numbers of the fish are appearing 
throughout Georgian Bay. 

“The planning is being continued and the 
ministry is to be commended for sticking to 
its guns through a long period of strong 
criticism of the program that came largely 
from the. sports group and also admittedy 
from sectors of our industry.” 

I was at the meeting in Owen Sound a 
year ago in October, and I heard the criticism 
the minister received from the chamber of 
commerce, along with support from his 
people. I was inclined to agree with the 
people who thought we should be stocking 
lake trout. I am extremely pleased to see the 
minister was right, that I was wrong, and 
that the splake program has been a success. 
I give him credit for his perseverance and 
for his ministry. It shows the foresight that 
our ministry and this government have in 
this field. 

The only thing I can say is, I was up this 
fall trying to catch fish and I could not find 
any of those damned splake. But I do give 
you credit, Mr. Minister, for pursuing a 
policy that apparently is against the interest 
of the people involved and yet, when one 


gets experts like the editors of Net and Twine 
giving the credit, then your ministry has 
something on the ball. 

The only other comment I have to make 
tonight—I think it is time I finished—is I 
would like to say that I come from Welling- 
ton-Dufferin-Peel, which has the headwaters 
of the five major watersheds in the province. 
I do not think any other member can mention 
he is in that area. Three of those water 
systems sare tremendous trout-bearing waters 
—the Saugeen River, the Credit River and 
the Nottawasaga River. There is also the 
Grand, which is not that great, and another 
one or two. Certainly the three I mentioned, 
the Saugeen, Credit and Nottawasaga are 
potential bearers of trout. 

It is my understanding that several years 
ago the ministry decided these areas should — 
not be restocked. I am concerned about this 
because there are tributaries of the Saugeen 
which I have fished in the last seven, eight | 
or 10 years that have not been restocked 
for 10, 12 to 15 years but which are still) 
bearing trout even though the ministry has | 
stated the waters are too warm to bear trout 
and that they will not survive. These are 
naturally reproduced trout from 10, 15 and— 
20 years ago. They are still bearing trout. | 
Three of the five watersheds in my riding 
should be restocked, I think you should be | 
looking at the potential of restocking these. 
streams. | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you know, Art? Was | 
it early September or late August when we | 
were doing some netting off the mouth of 
the Credit River this year and found at. 
about 150 feet some quite large lake trout 
which were not fin-clipped? This leads us 
to believe they were probably reproduced’ 
from some of the lake trout we have been 
planting in Lake Ontario and around the, 
Credit, although they might conceivably’ 
have migrated from the other side. One can- 
not be perfectly sure. That is one of the’ 
reasons it takes so long to see how these pro- | 
grams are working. I think that applies to 
the splake situation in Georgian Bay. 

It was funny because at the time I think il 
was Bob Rutherford of the chamber of com: 
merce—anyway, I was asked to go up there’ 
to explain why there were no fish. By the! 
time we got there, they had started biting 
about a week and a half before. It was ver) 
convenient. That shows you we did a littl 
indoctrination in the hatchery. We get then 
before we put them out. That is what hap: 
pened. That is how I caught those salmor 
in Lake Ontario. 
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_ Mr. J. Johnson: Are they stocking streams 
in Wellington North? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t have a list of all 
the areas we are stocking. 
Mr. Holder: I don’t have it in front of me 
2ither. We are still stocking some streams in 
southern Ontario. 

Mr. J. Johnson: What do you mean, “some 
streams’? 
Mr. Holder: Those streams we feel are 
sapable of continuing to reproduce them- 
‘elves. 
Mr. J. Johnson: That is exactly what I said 
1 few minutes ago. You say they are not 
vapable of producing trout and yet, 15 years 
ifter you quit, they are still producing trout. 
| Mr. Holder: We do not have all the 
ees yet. We do not have enough informa- 














ion on a number of these streams to really 
‘etermine what the reproductive rate is in 
he streams. 

_ Mr. J. Johnson: The only thing I will accept 
the fact there is a private ownership of 
reams and I do consider that a problem. 
low can you stock private streams? But if 
ia can get around that, if the streams are 
pen, I think they should be stocked if they 
‘e capable of bearing trout, whether it is 
eckled, brown or whatever species. Cer- 
inly, in the watersheds I am talking about, 
ree of them can produce trout. 


Mr. Holder: The only comment I would 
ake is we would much prefer to rehabilitate 
em so they could reproduce themselves in 
Se streams but, if it is not possible, then 
\is a consideration. 


| Mr. Eaton: I just want to talk for a minute 
yout a recreation area in southwestern 
iatario that has been in the planning stage 
ir six or seven years now. I almost brought 
‘bunch of clippings someone gave me two 
( three weeks ago to add to my collection 
fym back over the years when you first 
arted to develop the Kilworth Park outside 
Imdon. 

We went through such things as attempts 
t build subdivisions in it. We spent several 
tions of dollars acquiring some land there. 
I the last two years nothing has happened. 
Ye have a situation where gangs—and I can- 
It say they are much more than that—have 
ethered and caused some rowdyism at times. 
80 p.m. 


q 
Looking at the program of finances put 
twards park development, one does become 
alittle concerned because the amount of 
Mmey has gone down. It is not even a case 
© putting a little bit away at a time to try 
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to acquire the rest of the property needed to 
begin some development of that park area. 

I wonder if you are programming ahead 
and if you can give any indication that some 
continuing purchase of the balance of the 
land, even on the south side of the Thames 
River, can take place. I know the north half 
is for gravel development and there is a lot 
of gravel to be taken out before it is taken 
over for park purposes. 

I think it will make a great natural park 
when they are finished with it because there 
are some large water areas there. I was really 
surprised at the large number of Caanda geese 
there this year even though it is right along 
the road. It concerns me that there does not 
seem to be any programming as to what we 
are going to do and over what period of time 
nor are there any plans made for future de- 
velopment of it. I would certainly like to see 
some planning as to what will take place over 
the next number of years. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My problem is that, since 
we have dealt with that vote, I have left all 
my recreational notes back in the office to 
lower the pile here. Are you up to date on 
that project, Mr. Foster? 


Mr. Foster: Mr. Chairman, the Komoka 
park project that Mr. Eaton speaks of was 
initiated in 1974-75. To date, we have ac- 
quired about 25 per cent of the property 
that is intended for the park, something like 
300 acres. That has cost slightly over $2 
million. The plan is to continue with the 
acquisition, It will probably be some time 
before that can be completed. The estimated 
cost of the remaining land is something like 
$6 million. 

The short-term plan is to maintain the 
property through interim land management. 
The long-term position would be to acquire 
the area over time and eventually to develop 
a recreational class park for that area down- 
stream from London on the Thames River. 


Mr. Eaton: I would like to know a little 
more specifically what some of the short-term 
and long-term planning might be. I think you 
can split it basically into two sections. All 
the acquisition so far has taken place on the 
south side except for a couple of small 
pieces, so that 25 per cent is basically 50 per 
cent of the area on the south side of the 
river. 

One of the properties became part of an 
estate in the past year. Has there been any 
contact with that estate as far as taking some 
of it over is concerned? Have you been 
making any offers to purchase it or even 
looking at what money may be available 
over the next two or three years to purchase 
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that further piece of property? I think there 
needs to be a more definite plan than just 
saying that over the long term we are going 
to be taking it over. 

Mr. Foster: Mr. Chairman, our position is 
to acquire property as it becomes available 
within the funding constraints we are faced 
with. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I will pursue this a little 
further. As I indicated the other night, we 
have been acquiring properties and putting 
them in park reserves when it appears that, 
if we do not, we will have a very great 
problem in the future in acquisition—for 
costs, changes in zoning or whatever reason. 
This particularly applies in southern Ontario. 

I think it is fair to say the district has 
kept an eye open. There have been two 
matters brought to my attention by our 
members where an estate situation arose and 
we have been able to get an option. Fortun- 
ately, in some cases, owners are not anxious 
to be paid all in one year. They would prefer 
to stage the payments, so we have been able 
to acquire but not develop properties that 
eventually will be developed. 

It becomes a question of whether we can 
find some money where there is a situation 
on which we have to act or be in great 
difficulty later, All I can say is that we will 
be continuing to watch those areas. 

We do give some priority to the areas in 
southern Ontario near urban centres because, 
as expansion takes place—zoning changes, in- 
dustrialization, et cetera—you need to act. 
Since I have been in the ministry, we have 
sometimes gone to Management Board of 
Cabinet and transferred funds to deal with 
one of these situations. 

As we have done with a couple of other 
sitnations that were mentioned the other 
night, we will take another look and _ see 
what is happening, whether there has been 
any change, whether there are any oppor- 
tunities for acquisition. 

Mr. Eaton: I think it is important that some 
more definite long-term planning take place, 
so you can say in the budget over the next 
two years that we are going to have so much 
money to acquire some of the land. It does 
not become any cheaper even though the 
park is going to be there. It is preventing 
anybody from rezoning it or doing anything 
with it other than what he or she is doing at 
the present time. Some of it is being farmed 
but most of it is rough, rolling land. I think 
some of it is the only class six land in Middle- 
sex county. It is ideal for a park area but 
everything seems to have stopped and nothing 
is happening. 
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There is a lot of concern about what i 
happening with what has already bee 
acquired. It is just sitting there. There is thi 
odd level place at the top of the ridge tha 
is being let out and farmed, but what is mor 
or less a natural park area is just being lef 
for anyone to go into and do as he or sh 
pleases. I understand there has been som 
damage done to some trees. These group 
have gone in and cut down or burned twi 
or three trees for their parties. They had t 
have the Ontario Provincial Police out two o 
three times. The road that goes into the suk 
division which got started at one time is 
natural way in for them. 

I think we have to have a more definit 
plan and I am calling on you at this time t 
come up with a more definite plan over th 
next two or three years as to what wi 
happen with the area and how it will be de 
veloped. 

While I have the floor, I think I shoul: 
have the opportunity to go on to a coupl 
of things I wanted to ask about the fisherie’ 
And I wanted to add a little bit to what M' 
Johnson was saying in regard to shootin: 
from the side of the road. Particularly in th 
situation to which he was referring, I fev 
there should be some control by conservatic’ 
officers of your ministry. There was a que’ 
tion there of people waiting to get a perm 
to get into the Luther Marsh area to shoo. 
They allowed so many people in to shoot an 
the others stayed out along the road ar’ 
were shooting from there. Surely there mu, 
be some control you can exercise over shoo. 
ing to prevent that. 
8:40 p.m. 

There have been people coming from tl 
city of London and shooting from the side — 
the road at ducks in our own pond, right © 
the field where the cattle were. We thoug: 
we were getting at this through our trespa_ 
legislation. I just emphasize what he sai 
which is that there has to be something do! 
about that kind of unruly shooting becau, 
they are going to go in. They are going © 
trespass to get the ducks. They will se: 
their dogs in after them or some such thi: ' 
and I just don’t think it’s the kind of shou 
ing you want because there are going to i 
some accidents. In this case, I think some 
the people were drinking along the side — 
the road while they were waiting for the 
to come out. There were large numbers 
people, and that’s when accidents happen. | 

I want to go on to one further thing 
regard to the salmon stocking. I think » 
were out chasing some salmon a few dé 
after you were. They never tied any on” 
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the boat for us so we didn’t get any and you 
did, but I was amazed at the industry that 
has developed, the interest around the salmon 
fishing area where we went out. There must 
be 60 or 70 charter boats that are operating 
there now. Some have come down from Lake 
Simcoe and it has become a big business for 
ithese people. That day the caterers rolled up 
with something like 300 lunches to supply 
some of these boats that were going out. 
On the other side of the lake they are 
stocking about 10 times as many as we are. 
] the restaurants over on the other side of 
the Jake are opening up early in the morn- 
ing for the salmon fishermen who are coming 
nto the area. They are coming from other 
bee. into that area, I think this could be a 
real tourist attraction for people coming into 
Ontario and there is going to be a big spin- 
off from it. 
{[ would think you could go a little further 
than just this area right around her. We were 
ap to the Saugeen area about two or three 
weeks ago and went out for a couple of 
Jays and there were salmon in that area. I 
suess they have migrated across from the 
Michigan side. I don’t think we have stocked 
iny in there. In fact we were just in the 
arbour where there is no river coming in 
t Port Elgin and the damned things were 
umping right in the harbour. Nobody was 
atching them; they weren’t biting, but you 
ould see them. A couple of times you could 
ee them swim by the dock in that harbour 
ea, 
| It certainly was attracting people there. It 
‘ould be a real attraction for the people in 
he tourist business who maybe get two 
aonths of summer recreation in that areca. 
f they can get an extra month and a half 
n the end of it because of the salmon 
shing and so on, it could mean a big 
ifference to those businesses. I think we 
hould be taking a look at stocking some 
almon in rivers there. I would like to know 
little bit about whether you are getting 
ny reproduction from some of the stocked 
almon. , 
Hon, Mr. Auld: Some of the eggs that we 
ot this year and I guess last year came from 
te Saugeen because they are reproducing 
aturally there. 
ok Eaton: They are from ones that were 
lanted in Michigan and not here. We have 
ot planted any? 
| eon. Mr. Auld: I think that is correct. One 
i the problems is the question of disease, as 
e have discussed in statements in the House. 
here are diseased fish in Lake Ontario 
anted by us, by Michigan, by Ohio, all 
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round. We are rather loath to plant any in 
Lake Huron because there is not the same 
incidence of disease there, as I understand it: 
but we are increasing the plantings. A couple 
of weeks ago I was up at Ringwood, which 
is a little bit north of Markham, where we 
have just completed a salmon hatchery which 
is designed specifically for that purpose. 

We are collecting eggs at the moment. We 
have something like 200,000 coho. At the 
moment we are attempting to get chinook 
eggs but the chinooks have not been co- 
Operating as to when and where they have 
been spawing. When we were up at Saugeen 
a couple of weeks ago there was no activity 
except the males so we came back down to 
the Credit and, by God, they started to 
spawn up the Saugeen, so back we went. 
The Ringwood facility, when it is completed 
—and there is one more tank to go in—will 
allow for the rearing of 500,000 cohos as 
well as 600,000 chinook eggs from which— 
depending on luck to some extent, the water 
temperature and what not—we should get 
about 80 per cent. 


Mr. Holder: Some of them will have to be 
stocked as younger fish, because we can only 
carry approximately 140,000 through to yearl- 
ing size in that facility, 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We expect to see more 
plantings. 


Mr. Eaton: You are looking at expanding 
the program. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Until we find a disease- 
free strain, I suspect that it will be primarily, 
if not entirely, in Lake Ontario. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
couple of short questions regarding hunting 
and then I would like to ask a question on 
fishing, 

I had some contact with a couple of the 
districts in my riding regarding areas which, 
I guess for the want of a better term, you 
might call suburban, where we have mostly 
American hunters coming in. They seem to 
think anything outside the cities in northern 
Ontario where trees grow is wilderness and 
they have been hunting bear with dogs. 
There are dogs running across people’s yards. 
On one occasion this spring a bunch of dogs 
chased a bear into a yard where a young 
child was playing. 

I get a lot of complaints. I know the min- 
istry gets a lot of complaints about this. I 
have some sympathy with the comments that 
were made by the member for Rainy River 
(Mr. T. P. Reid) the other night about pork 
and beaners because most of these guys 
make very little contribution to the local 
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economy and they come and run their dogs 
all over the place. 

I just wonder why the ministry cannot 
look seriously at bringing in some kind of 
regulation that would prevent the use of dogs 
for hunting bear in areas where there is a 
certain concentration of population, or 
perhaps designate certain geographic areas 
where you are allowed to hunt with dogs and 
others where you are not allowed to hunt 
with dogs. What is the problem with that? 

I got a long letter back from one of the 
district managers talking about how their 
conservation officers try to cover this, control 
it, how they warn hunters when they are 
coming in to ensure that they have permis- 
sion before hunting on private property. The 
question is, do they warn the dogs? 

Mr. Hagan: Mr. Chairman, this is a 
problem that has developed over the last 
couple of years and it really is a kind of 
excessive thing that has developed, the busi- 
ness of a few hunters coming into Ontario 
with many dogs. 

Mr. Wildman: They bring them in by the 
truckload. 

Mr. Hagan: We have had a few bad 
scenes, as Mr. Wildman said. I think we can 
do something about it. I think it would be 
a lot easier if we had the amendment to the 
Game and Fish Act we are waiting for to 
help us control the number of dogs hunting 
bears. We have controlled dogs hunting deer 
at the present time but we don’t have a 
clear-cut legislative control over the use of 
dogs in hunting bear. 

Mr. Wildman: I understand that in south- 
em Ontario you do have some responsible 
organizations of sportsmen who train dogs 
and so on, and I understand they want to 
continue training their dogs. I think it’s a 
desirable suggestion you are making that we 
limit the numbers of dogs that are used in 
hunting bear, but why not go the route I am 
suggesting as well, and that is, designate 
certain areas and say you can hunt with dogs 
in this area but you cannot in this other 
area? 


8:50 p.m. 


Mr. Hagan: We are looking at that too. 
Again, it is a matter of having the act in 
place to do this. 

Mr, Wildman: Okay. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: I think it is fair to say we 
will be in a position to do it for next year. 
Mr. Eaton: A supplementary to that: Does 


the municipality not have the right—just as 
it does to pass a bylaw preventing the dis- 


charge of firearms in a municipality—to pe 
a bylaw to prevent dogs running loose in 
municipality for hunting purposes? | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: They do, but I suspe| 
this is an area without municipal organiz 


tion, and that is the problem. | 


Mr. Wildman: That is right, it is an u 
organized township. ) 
Hon. Mr. Auld: In fact, there are }| 
townships outside the city now, are there? 


Mr. Wildman: No. 


Mr. Eaton: There are a lot of townshi 
up there. | 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, but they are ge 
graphic townships and most of them have 
lot of moose pasture and no people. In the 
areas they can go to their hearts’ content a 
hunt with dogs if they like. 

The other question is in regard to the m’ 
system with moose licences. Can the minis\. 
indicate, through his monitoring of the seas’ 
this fall, what his feeling is in terms of t 
take and what the feeling is of the hunti 
organizations—or is it too early to do this}. 
know the hunters and anglers had some co’ 
cerns, to put it mildly, about the use of t 
pair licence instead of the group licence, | 
they were suggesting. What is the ministr) 
feeling at this stage on the change for | 
year? 


f 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know that we ha 
enough data but I would say from what) 
have learned—and Doug can probably expa’ 
on this—we have obviously had some succ, 
in achieving our objective in reducing 1 
harvest. We made some adjustments to 1 
group arrangement as a response to the ct’ 
cerns expressed by a lot of hunters, partir) 
larly the Ontario Federation of Anglers a: 
Hunters, but the purpose of the exercise v 
to reduce the harvest. | 

I have talked to many people, as I am si 
you have. To many people, moose hunting. 
not just wanting to kill a moose, it is 
comradeship of being out in the wor 
together. Once you have put your seal 
your half or quarter, or whatever it is, of ' 
moose, you have to go back to the cabin é| 
that is the biggest single complaint. 

As you probably saw, there was a pict 
in the Toronto Star the other day of a cl 
who went out with a group shooting deer é 
had shot five. He got one for every licence: 
the group. That, of course, used to hap 
in moose hunting and this rule is specificé 
designed to stop that. So there are mi 
people who are dissatisfied, just as there h 
been in the deer hunt where we have |! 
very few doe licences—in some areas, one © 
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of 45. There again, people are unhappy be- 
cause that is not even one doe for the group. 
In other areas it has been almost unlimited as 
far as deer are concerned. 

I think we are starting to achieve our 
objective of reducing the harvest. We took 
the action we did as a result of what we 
could perceive as being the least annoying 
route to take according to all the 70,000 
seople who attended the open houses and 
seminars we had around the province last fall. 
Do we have any figures yet to give any idea 
of what the success rate has been? 


| Mr. Hagan: No, we do not; not quite yet. 
We have some figures from the controlled 
unt, but that is a different situation. We do 
1ave a pretty good indication, though, that it 
s going about the way we wanted it. 
officiency has been ‘cut down, the take is go- 
ng to be less and that is what we want at 
is point in time—to get the moose herd 
yack on its feet and going again. 
| Mr. Foulds: It has been halved in the 
sorthwest from some preliminary figures I 
ave seen. 









Mr. Hagan: The big thing, of course, is 
he idea of hunters passing up that second 
hot—many times if they have one, they may 
ave two. They are passing that up and that 
s a big thing for Ontario hunters. They have 
ever had to do that before. 


sme Wildman: I have had complaints from 





me hunters that because they now have to 
unt in pairs there may be some problems in 
te sense that hunters are not as free in the 
ush as they were at one time and are 
perating in closer proximity to one another. 
)o you think that is a fair assessment or just 
1e view of someone who is unhappy because 
2 has to shoot one moose on two licences? 
_Mr. Hagan: That is probably a fair assess- 
ient. They have to maintain hailing distance 
ith each other. If they do not, they run the 
sk of shooting two moose where they should’ 
ave One. They have to be in contact with 
ae another and be in communication with 
ae another. 


Mr. Bolan: What about radio? 
“Mr. Hagan: That would do. 





Mr. Bolan: If you are using a radio, you 
e putting the person who is not using a 
jdio at a tremendous disadvantage. Maybe 
ere should be some regulation blocking 
lechanical devices within hailing distance or 
varing distance. You could track a person 
7o miles down the road with one of these 


alkie-talkies in the bush. 


| 
| 










Hon. Mr. Auld: The fishermen with a 
depth sounder in a charge might have an 
advantage over the fishermen without one. 

Mr. Bolan: You can regulate against that. 

Mr. Wildman: Let’s say there are two 
fellows and they buy licences. Is it possible 
for an individual hunter to go out by him- 
self and, if he shoots a moose by himself, to 
tag it with his licence tag and the other 
fellow’s as well? In other words, is it neces- 
sary for the two of them to be out in the 
bush or can one person on his own hunt 
on two licences? 


Mr. Hagan: The regulation says they must 
be hunting co-operatively in a party of two 
or three persons, 


Mr. Wildman: Can you explain why? 


Mr. Hagan: For the simple reason that the 
situation you describe puts us back into the 
era of the good hunter being out there getting 
the meat. It is really not part of the— 

Mr. Wildman: But if he shoots one, the 
other guy cannot go out then and hunt on his 
licence, because both the tags have been 
used, 


Mr. Hagan: That is true, but it is not 
really hunting from the standpoint of recrea- 
tion. It gets us back to the era of market 
hunting in a way; that is the connotation J 
get from it. 


Mr. Wildman: The reason I raise that is 
I have a situation where two fellows have 
always hunted together in the past and one 
happens to be an Indian and the other a 
non-Indian. They now have to hunt with 
a third. They have to find someone else who 
will hunt with them because the one white 
chap has to hunt with another guy co- 
operatively. Why could he not have a friend 
who had bought a licence and have him go 
out still with his Indian friend and have 
him hunting on two licences? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Say that again. 


Mr. Foulds: The point my colleague is 
making is a valid one. I think the objectives 
the ministry is trying to achieve are good 
and valuable. 

Mr. Wildman: They are trying to cut the 
take, obviously. 

Mr. Foulds: And they are trying to re- 
habilitate the herd. There are all kinds of 
things to do with habitat and so on, but the 
regulations are in danger of being so com- 
plicated that not only do the hunters not 
understand them, the people administering 
them do not understand them or have diff- 
culty understanding them and even more 
difficulty enforcing them. 
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Mr. Wildman: If you had a hard time 
understanding my question, you can imagine 
the difficulty I had in explaining to this guy 
why he could no longer hunt with his Indian 
friend. 


Mr. Foulds: And there are some unfortu- 
nate side effects, as my colleague has pointed 
out. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: This is a status Indian? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, who does not need a 
licence. 

Mr. McKessock: Do Indians not need 
licences? 


Mr, Foulds: That is right. 
9 p.m. 


Mr. Wildman: Anyway, that is by the by. 
I said, “Why don’t you just have your 
friend shoot the moose?” but he said, “That 
would not be honest.” 

At any rate, I would like to ask some 
questions regarding fishery. As the minister 
knows, there has been a serious problem in 
east Lake Superior this year in terms of the 
incidental lake trout catch. The quota for 
incidental catch was met very early, which 
meant the commercial fishermen had to stop 
fishing; they could not fish even though the 
whitefish quota had not been met. 

There was a lot of concern about this, 
because, as you may or may not know, 
commercial fishermen are not eligible for 
some period of time for unemployment 
insurance benefits. If they are in a situation 
where they cannot fish and have no income, 
they are certainly not eligible for social 
assistance because their iassets are too great, 
unless they were to sell all their equipment. 
This would not be a very good idea, and 
none of them wants to do that. Many of them 
faced a situation of about two months with 
no income. I understand there has been 
some accommodation made this fall, but it 
is only a short-term solution; it is not a long- 
term one. 

Is there anything in sight on the part of 
the ministry to resolve this problem so that 
we do not end up with a similar situation 
next year in terms of the incidental-catch 
quota being met? You end up with a situ- 
ation where the tail is sort of wagging the 
dog and you do not have fishing taking 
place for whitefish, even though the quota 
is not nearly met. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I happen to know some- 
thing about that one, firstly because you 
brought it to my attention, and partly as a 
result of running into an old friend who used 
to be the general manager for the Council 


of Commercial Fishermen. As you say, the 
incidental catch of lake trout was so high 
we were concerned. Our concern was based 
on the data that was established, I guess 
about 10 or 12 years ago, as to the number 
of lake trout in the area—what the annual 
crop was. 

The ministry stopped fishing for a period, 
so that towards the end of September the 
fish migrate and the whitefish are away from 
most of the lake trout instead of their being 
together. As a result, a large number of in- 
shore fishermen were, aS you say, put out of 
business. We took off the ban in the middle 
of September rather than at the end of 
September, so that the time of the ban was 
reduced. Actually it was only about two or 
three weeks, as it turned out, instead of 
about six. 

We also undertook to reassess the fish 
population in the next six months, because 
there is a strong argument on the part of the 
commercial fishermen, which is borne out by 
the larger deep sea fishermen who are off- 
shore, that there are more lake trout around 
than our figures indicate. 

Mr. Wildman: You have been stocking for 
some time. 

‘Hon. Mr. Auld: So it may well be as a 
result of this—and the commercial fishermen 
believe it will be—that our new data will 
show an increase in incidental catch of lake 
trout is permissible. 

Mr. Wildman: There is going to be a 
study completed in January, is that right? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That is the date I was 
given a month or so ago. | 

Mr. Wildman: Subsequent to that, there 
will be a reassessment of the situation and | 
consultation with the— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There is to be a further 
meeting with that group. 

Mr. Wildman: —Eastern Lake Superior 
Fishermen’s Association. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I met Mr. LeBlanc. As a 
matter of fact, I had a half-hour discussion ' 
with him at the side of the road on my way 
to the airport. | 

Mr. Wildman: Would anybody here know: 
how many treaty licences there are on, 
eastern Lake Superior? Does the Batche 
wana band have one or more than on€ 
licence? | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I believe there are about) 
20 smaller inshore fishermen and five or sD 
deep sea. 

Mr. Wildman: There are really only tw 
or three deep ones, but my question wai 
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specifically on treaty Indian fishermen. I 
_ would like to know, if you have any informa- 
tion, how many people are actually fishing 
on the treaty licences. 


Mr. Holder: Just in eastern Lake Superior. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. The other question 
relates to that indirectly and is in regard to 
_the minister’s statement in the House during 
the time we were debating the amendments 
to the Game and Fish Act. I have looked at 
that statement and I have tried to determine 
whether or not it actually means anything 
new, or if it is a very skilful restatement 
of what has always been ministry policy. 
Subject, of course, to the federal Fisheries 
Act, does it mean the ministry is prepared 
to negotiate with the bands or the treaty 
organizations the provincial regulations set 
under the federal act? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not have the state- 
ment in front of me, but in essence I 
mentioned I had a meeting with the chiefs 
and suggested we would approach the fed- 
eral government. I think everybody under- 
stands that our fishery regulations are 
actually passed under the Canada Fisheries 
Act; the federal government traditionally 
has accepted from provinces whatever regu- 
lations they put forward. I was prepared, and 
he federal minister agreed, to produce a 
egulation for a treaty area which in effect 
carried out the provisions of the treaty 
regarding fishing rather than in the treaty 
area. At that meeting, the chiefs would not 
accept that. 


Mr. Wildman: You were suggesting a per- 
mit, which is what they would not accept. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: No, I think that is some- 
alse. This statement outlines our stand: 
‘We have taken the position that the treaties 
n northern Ontario take precedence over 
he sections of the Game and Fish Act that 
lelate to the taking of game, except those 
ections dealing with selling game, wasting 
same or public safety.” 

| Then a few paragraphs later, the statement 
ays: “Probably the most difficult aspect of 
his issue to deal with is the fishing. This is 
prgely because in a legal sense the Ontario 
shery regulations, which are actually federal 
egulations under the Fisheries Act of Can- 
fs apply to status Indian people in Ontario 
s well as to all other people. This of course, 
0€s not recognize that some status Indian 
eople have treaty fishing rights. 
“In view of this, I have agreed to recog- 
ize, through changes in the Ontario fishery 
'gulations, an Indian food fishery for each 
nd that has fishing rights under a treaty. 
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I have further agreed to negotiate these 
changes with the Indian people and the 
federal government. 


9:10 p.m. 


“We realize that negotiations of such 
changes will likely take considerable time. 
Because of this, the Indian people asked 
that we propose interim measures to reduce 
the number of charges against the Indian 
people under the Ontario fishery regulations 
during these negotiations. In response, I 
offered to issue a permit to each individual 
Indian band that had treaty fishing rights in 
order to use their domestic food fishery 
within an area near its reserve as agreed to 
locally with our field staff.” In other words, 
that was an interim measure.” This offer was 
rejected by the representatives of the Indian 
people. 

“I have also agreed, as requested by the 
Indian people at our meeting on June 18 of 
this year, to look at the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a procedure that would provide for 
an administrative review of all charges pro- 
posed against status Indian people under 
the Ontario fishery regulations.” That is 
another issue which has to do with that creat 
big grey area of whether it is commercial 
fishing or fishing for food. 


Mr. Wildman: When do you anticipate 
meeting with them to begin the long process? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: At the next tripartite meet- 
ing I propose to bring it up again. If I can 
put it this way, that offer still stands, but I 
can’t really go any further than that because 
there are some bands or some chiefs who 
take the view their aboriginal rights should 
not have been surrendered or were not sur- 
rendered when they signed the treaty. On 
that occasion, one of the chiefs, the grand 
chief of Treaty 9, Dennis Cromarty, said 
that as far as he was concerned they would 
only negotiate with the government of 
Canada and wanted to attend the meeting of 
the first ministers, which is outside my juris- 
diction. I can’t arrange that for him. 

Mr. Wildman: No, he wouldn’t want you 


to, knowing his constitutional stance, 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think this is a fair 
arrangement and something we can live with. 
I think it would be of help. I hope we will 
come back to it. 


Mr. Wildman: In that statement you stated 
you could not deal with trapping because 
there was a case before the courts. I don’t 
want to get into the particular case because 
I know you can’t deal with that since it is 
before the courts. However, is not the case 
you are referring to the case of Simeon 
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Cheechoo in the Treaty 9 area? That case 
is before the courts because your ministry 
has appealed the decision in which the judge 
found he was not guilty. You are appealing 
to a higher court, so you are saying you can’t 
deal with a matter which is before the courts 
because your ministry has appealed it. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I also said it is our view 
the registered trap line system in Ontario 
applies to all status Indian people in Ontario 
as it does for all non-Indian people. 

Mr. Wildman: Is that why you have 
appealed it? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 

Mr. Foulds: In other words, the Game and 
Fish Act does apply in terms of trapping. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s what I said. 

Mr Wildman: The only other thing I want 
to deal with—and I understand for some 
strange reason it does come under fish and 
wildlife—is wild rice. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Actually it comes under 
the resource products forest management 
group. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. I will leave it until 
then. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Foulds, there are five 
after you speak. We have gone four and a 
quarter hours in this program and we had 
two and a half hours allotted to it. I just want 
to remind you of that. It doesn’t matter to 
me. 


Mr. Foulds: As a matter of fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, I was just igoing to remind the com- 
mittee of that myself. Although I have con- 
siderable material I want to deal with, par- 
ticularly with regard to moose management, 
I will find other methods of dealing with that 
with the ministry. I relinquish my place in 
view of the almost two hours we are running 
over in the hope the committee can get 
somewhat closer to the schedule by members 
keeping their remarks brief for the remainder 
of this vote. 


Mr. McKessock: I have a couple of things 
I want to bring up. The first pertains to 
fishing in Algonquin Park and the second to 
splake and commercial fishing in Georgian 
Bay. The first pertains to the ban of out- 
board motors in Algonquin Park. Are no out- 
board motors allowed in the park? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There are still outboard 
motors of under 10 horsepower in about five 
lakes. Is that right, Mr. Foster? 

Mr. Foster: Sixteen lakes. 


Mr. McKessock: So outboard motors under 
10 horsepower are allowed in 16 lakes in 
Algonquin Park. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think there is still one 
lake—Cache, is itPp—where there are larger 
motors for another two years or something. 
In the rest they are banned. 


Mr. McKessock: In how many lakes are 
outboard motors not allowed? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The balance. 
Mr. McKessock: About how many is that? 
Mr. Foster: Probably about 1,200. 


Mr. McKessock: I see why you mentioned 
the other number first. I want to read you a 
bit of a letter I got from an older gentleman 
who doesn’t agree with that. 

“For many years I have fished in Algon- 
quin Park, being 68 years old now. As 
recently as 1980, I have been told I can no 
longer use an outboard motor of small horse- 
power in the park. Now I can no longer 
reach my favourite lake.” He doesn’t say 
which one it is. I guess it is one of those 
1,200. “This entails a six-mile paddle up 
Butt Lake, three portages and more paddling 
against prevailing winds. I am wondering if 
it would not be possible to let some of us 
oldtimers use up to five horsepower motors 
to get to where we want to go fishing, J still 
want to go fishing, but I can no longer 
paddle against a headwind for three hours. 
to get there. Does the Ontario government | 
realize what they have done when they de- 
prive us senior citizens of the privilege of 
using the park fully?’ That is the content of 
his letter. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: He may be one of my 
constituents because I received five very 
much like that. I had a meeting with a. 
croup that had the same problem. One of 
the things we asked the Provincial Parks 
Council to look at as it did its review of 
Algonquin Park—it started about a year and 
a half ago—was that very question. As 4. 
result of the public meetings they held and 
of submissions such as that, they still recom- 
mended there be no change and I accepted. 
the recommendation. The argument put for-| 
ward was that, while it is certainly unfor-| 
tunate, there are people of all ages who for! 
a variety of reasons are no longer fishing in, 
the park because they want to fish with: 
motors. They have to fish somewhere else. | 










Mr. Eakins: Because of pollution. 
9:20 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Here is what the council, 
said about motorboats in its fifth annual 
report for 1979 under background and dis 
cussion: “Prior to 1974, regulations undei 
the Provincial Parks Act permitted the usé 


of power boats with motors in excess of 10 








horsepower on 29 lakes in Algonquin Park, 
All other lakes and waters were restricted to 
boats with motors of less than 10 horse- 
power. The 1974 master plan stated that: 
“Beginning in 1975, the use of motorboats 
will be phased out except on Opeongo Lake 
and 26 leasehold lakes.” Leasehold lakes are 
Jakes with cottages around the shoreline. “In 
1974, changes in the regulations were made 
to meet the conditions of the master plan. 
The new regulations allowed both boats with 
motors of 10 horsepower or less on 11 lakes 
and unlimited horsepower on 16 lakes for a 
total of 27. 

_ “All other lakes and waters in Algonquin 
2ark were to be closed to motorized boats. 
dowever, public opposition to the policy re- 
ulted in delayed implementation and the 
atter was referred to the Provincial Parks 
Zouncil for study. In 1977, the parks council 
ecommended that motor boats be banned 
ixcept on the 27 lakes set out in the regula- 
ions and on seven additional lakes with the 
rovision that motorboats be banned on the 
dditional seven lakes during July and 
ugust. 

| “In December of 1977, the government 
ccepted the recommendations with the addi- 
ion of five other lakes to facilitate travel to 
md between the lakes recommended by the 
arks council. 

“Little evidence exists to suggest that there 
' a conflict between canoeists and outboard 
1otors in the recreation utilization zones in 
1e spring and fall. If there is an ecological 
roblem related to motorboats, for example, 
) fish populations or bird nestings, such 
roblem areas should be identified and motor- 


gats restricted from those lakes. In recreation 
lization zones, the basic managerial objec- 
ve is to prevent conflicts between different 
ark users. 

“For example, in an attempt to eliminate 
mflict between the paddling public and 


ging operations, timber harvesting is not 


lowed near waterways or portages. Given 
fs approach to canoeists and loggers, it is 
(ficult to restrict motorboats unless it can 
|} demonstrated that canoeists are bothered 
b them. Many members of the public ex- 
Jessed opposition to motorboats in the park 
« philosophical grounds. Existing evidence 
‘ggests that the current problem between 
noeists and other recreationalists and 
storboaters, occurs on the lakes where very 
‘ge motors are used. This conflict is in- 
vased”—and this is the biggest single point— 
‘hen large motorboats are used to pull 
Viter skiers,” 
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The recommendations of the council are 
as follows: “Motorboats not exceeding six 
horsepower should be allowed in the recrea- 
tion utilization zones in the spring and fall. 
This recommendation is contingent on the 
wilderness zone being substantially in- 
creased.” That is another issue. 

“On leasehold lakes, most of which are in 
the development zone, motorboats should be 
restricted to 10 horsepower. 

“Where it can be demonstrated that motors 
are a management problem on a particular 
lake, they should be banned on that lake at 
the discretion of the park superintendent.” 
There was a vote on that in the council. Of 
the 10 people there, eight were in favour and 
two were opposed. 

“Where there is a need for outfitters or 
lodges to have motors greater than 10 horse- 
power, they should have to receive special 
dispensation from the park superintendent. If 
such dispensation is granted the motors must 
be kept at low speeds and not used for water 
skiing.” 

Mr. McKessock: It sounds as if they are 
banned more for nuisance or interference 
with canoers than for noise or pollution. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As I say, one of the sig- 
nificant things there is on the philosophical 
grounds of Algonquin Park being not quite 
a wilderness park, but not a multiple-use, 
heavily civilized park—“civilized” is not the 
word. 

Mr. Eakins: May I just ask a supple- 
mentary? Why would you ban the small 
Shakespeare electric motors which produce no 
noise and no pollution, so that one doesn’t 
even know they are going by? They are very 
small, but because they are considered an 
outboard they are banned. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They are still motorboats. 


Mr. Eakins: Yes, but it is silly to ban them 
just because they are called a motorboat. One 
cannot hear those little electric Shakespeare 
motors nor even know they are around. They 
are great for trolling. What is wrong with 
them? They produce no noise and no pollu- 
tion. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The point is the philo- 
sophical point which comes up in the park 
all the time about trying to make it as natural 
and unmechanical as possible. 

Mr. Eakins: Give me one good reason why 
a small electric motor like the little Shake- 
peare shouldn’t be used. 

Mr. McKessock: I guess it moves too fast 
in a slow-moving area. 


Mr. Eakins: It moves slowly. 
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Mr. Bolan: It is against the philosophy of 
the spirits. 

Mr. Eakins: That is a lot of crap. I would 
like a good reason, rather than just saying 
because it is an outboard, therefore we ban 
it. There has to be a reason why you would 
ban outboard motors such as the pollution, 
and the noise. With these little motors, you 
can go sailing by. They are great for people 
who want to go trolling and fishing, What 
is wrong with them really? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As I say, it is a motor. 

Mr. Eakins: That is a ministry reply. I 
think it is silly. In the meantime, maybe you 
could come up with a good reason. 

Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. Mc- 
Kessock? 

Mr. McKessock: No, I am not finished. I 
will drop that point though. We are not get- 
ting anywhere. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: With five horsepower, you 
do move very slowly. 


Mr. McKessock: You move much slower 
when you are paddling, or walking and car- 
rying a canoe. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: In years gone by, I used 
to paddle through the parks. It is incredible 
to see the number of people who are now 
taking canoe trips. In those days, in 1936, 
1937 and 1938— 


Mr. McKessock: When you are 68 years 
old that is a bit of a problem. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —if you saw anybody once 
you got past Smoke Lake, it was very sur- 
prising. There was a lady in Brent—this is 
information that is not in our booklet—who 
made homebrew out of potato peelings, 
orange rind and stuff, and at 16 we slept 
very soundly, but she is no longer there. 

You wanted to talk about wildlife or wild 
rice? 

Mr. Wildman: I am a Wildman, but I 
wanted to talk about wild rice. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I was thinking of Brent. 
Wild rice does come under fish and wildlife 
evidently. 

Mr. Wildman: Oh, I was right. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am sorry, yes. 

Mr. Wildman: I will get you later. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. McKessock, are you 
finished? 


Mr. McKessock: No, I am not, Mr. Chair- 
man. I mentioned the splake in Georgian 
Bay and asked whether this is going to be 
successful or it isn’t. Certainly they have 
been catching more splake there this year. 
They had a successful derby in Owen Sound 


this fall as I guess you realize. Their con- 
tinued concern is to have enough fish for 
sports fishing and derbies such as the one 
they had in Owen Sound. Their concern is 
for what is happening to these splake in the 
commercial fishing area. 

My understanding is the commercial fisher- 
men are not supposed to fish for splake, but 
they are allowed to keep anything they catch 
when they are fishing for something else. Is 
that what you call an incidental catch? I 
brought this up in the debate on the amend- 
ments to the Game and Fish Act, but I do 
not believe you were in the House. The 
Sydenham Sportsmen’s Association and the 
Ontario Federation of Anglers and Hunters 
have been asking for the figures on the 
monthly catch of the commercial fishermen. 
The ministry has been providing only the 
yearly catch figures. 

Before you answer that, I would like to 
read ‘you a letter I have here from the Syden- 
ham Sportsmen’s Association. It is very perti- 
nent and the whole thing is not very long. 

“Enclosed is our October bulletin which 
we thought you would be interested in re- 
ceiving. At this time, we wish to ask your 
assistance in a matter involving the splake 
issue which thousands of anglers and fishing 


organizations in southern Ontario are extreme-_ 
ly concerned and upset about. It involves the | 


relentless pursuit of splake by commercial 
netters along the west shores cf Owen Sound 
Bay and in the Cape Rich-Johnson’s Harbour 
areas of Georgian Bay near the Meaford tank 
renge, in each area which are Ministry of 
Natural Resources stocking sites for the 
species. 


9:30 p.m. 


“The 1979 plants of splake in the above | 
areas have been reduced as much as 50 per | 
cent, and as few as 30 per cent may only | 
be left due to overexploitation, largely by 
netters. This is unofficial information pro- , 
vided by certain MNR staff who, like us, | 
have their fill of the commercial exploitation . 


of splake. | 
“The enclosed articles cover one particular 


netter who apparently regards himself ex- | 


clusively as a splake netter. You will also | 
note that the advertisement placed in the | 
Owen Sound Sun Times by Mr. John Perks, | 
secretary of the Georgian Bay-Lake Huron | 
Commercial Fishing Association, which | 
states publicly that he and other members 
of his organization will avoid the netting of 
splake in order to allow them to survive and 
possibly reproduce. However, both Mr.» 
Perks and Mr. Jack Howell have been taking 
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thousands of pounds of splake, despite the 
public promise to lay off. 

“Our association has asked for splake 
catch records for 1979 and to date in 1980 
for both these commercial fishermen. How- 
ever, this information cannot be released, 
according to MNR. We find it ironic that 
angler creel census data can be obtained any 
time, but records on the thousands of pounds 
of splake being taken by netters is confi- 
dential. 

- “Our contention is that the public paid 
dearly for these fish for 20 years, only to 
ay again at the market. Therefore, the pub- 
lic should be aware, or at least be able to 
find out information on the catch records. 
“Our second concern is with respect to 
the appended letter from MNR—our reply is 
also attached—requesting our comments on 
the suggested daily limit of three fish for 
any combination of Lake Huron-Georgian 
Bay splake, rainbow and salmon. We had 
verbally advised Stan Munroe and’ Ralph Tip- 
pett, via the attached letter, that a reduction 
from the current five daily limit is unaccept- 
able when netters can take tons at will, par- 
icularly splake. 

“Anglers are now starting to purchase 
pigger boats, expensive downrigging and 
sonar equipment and tackle for summer rain- 
ow and splake fishing. It simply isn’t worth 
he investment for an angler to equip him- 
pelf for only three fish per day. To top it 
off, if the limit is in fact reduced, we may 
de looking at only one splake per day. 

| “The above-described situation has the 
sotential of stimulating a riot amongst 
ports fishermen and groups such as ours if 
letters are allowed to continue all-out war- 
are on the splake and noncommercial species 
0 some degree, like rainbows, while the 
nglers become more and more regulated.” 
They have brought up two things there 
bout the commercial fishing of the splake. 
“hey would like monthly records of the 
atch and they also comment on cutting 
own from the five-catch limit to three fish. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Did I catch it correctly 
nat in one part of that letter they were com- 
laining they were unable to get individual 
»cords? 


| Mr. McKessock: They were unable to get 
.onthly records. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: I thought there was some- 
ing about the records of two fishermen. 

Mr. McKessock: Yes, they did mention that. 
‘Hon. Mr. Auld: We would not give that 


formation. What we do is bulk it for ob- 
jOus reasons, such as competition and so on. 























Mr. McKessock: That is a problem because 
what they want to do is determine where 
these fish are being caught. If they are being 
caught in the planting ground, then maybe 
things can be shifted. Maybe you can plant 
your fish somewhere else or maybe you can 
have the commercial fishermen fish some- 
where else. If they have only yearly figures, 
these are really no good to them because they 
can't tell what is happening except that they 
are catching fish. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Afterwards we can perhaps 
get into this a little more. I am not familiar 
with the day-to-day mechanics. I know we 
get monthly records and, as a matter of fact, 
we depend on the co-operation of commercial 
fishermen to give us accurate information on 
which we can base our predictions as to how 
the various species are doing in those areas. 
I won't get into it, but you can tell from the 
age and the size of fish whether they are on 
the increase or the decrease; whether there 
are too many fish for the area or too few; 
whether there is enough to eat, and a variety 
of things like that. The commercial fishermen 
in general are co-operative and give us 
monthly reports. In some cases, we get the 
reports right on time, though sometimes they 
are a little late, but it is quite a problem to 
give monthly reports. We can look into it and 
see if it is feasible and isn’t going to cost us 
too many man-hours to do. The significant 
data is the total yearly catch. As to individual 
records, if we were to give individual figures, 
we would stop getting reports from a lot of 
people. 

Mr. McKessock: Isn't it too bad if you have 
to depend on them to give you those reports 
to find out how the fish are doing? They are 
not even supposed to be catching these fish. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: We also get samples too. 
Are you familiar with that end of it, Mr. 
Holder? 


Mr. Holder: Reasonably. As you have men- 
tioned, I think they are forbidden to release 
individual figures. 


Mr. McKessock: Change the law. 


Mr. Holder: We make available the bulk 
information in terms of the industry catches 
in the area. That kind of analysis is available 
through agreements with the fishermen’s asso- 
ciations. We can make that kind of thing 
available. We can’t make individual catch 
records available. That does not mean we are 
not able to use them. They are required by 
law to submit them and we use them a great 
deal in making our management decisions. 
They are very valuable to us in making 
management decisions. 
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The problem you are alluding to is the 
problem of the catching of splake by com- 
mercial fishermen and/or by anglers, and it 
is one we are addressing very seriously. 
There is currently a task force looking at how 
we can reduce this. As you are probably 
aware, commercial fishermen, even with the 
best intent, use gill nets, which are the only 
effective means we have at this point prior 
to harvesting certain species of fish in the 
Great Lakes. That method is not fully selec- 
tive and one can’t avoid some incidental 
catch. That is one of the problems we face 
all the time in the fisheries, but there are 
methods of reducing it by keeping them out 
of certain areas at certain times of year. We 
are examining it currently, both from an 
angling and a commercial point of view. We 
are reviewing it very actively at this time. 

Mr. McKessock: You should be able to use 
those monthly figures for the same reason as 
the sportsmen’s association wanted them. 

Mr. Holder: That is right. We should be 
able to take those into consideration and 
make the proper decisions based on them. 

Mr. McKessock: Can you determine by 
these monthly figures whether these fish are 
being caught in the planting grounds, or can 
you make the decision that you should plant 
them in a different area? Would you surmise 
that eventually, when the commercial fisher- 
men begin to catch less in their nets, you will 
be doing a better job of planting them or a 
better job of placing them in the lake where 
they can fish? 

Mr. Holder: Let me get back to the fun- 
damental reason we have had this splake pro- 
gram from the start. It is to try to get a fish 
that can avoid the lampreys through early 
spawning. You have heard all this before, 
but I think we have to continually reaflirm 
it. This is why we are trying to develop the 
splake. We are trying to develop the lake 
trout light species that spawn at a much 
earlier date and, consequently, can spawn 
before the Jampreys can reduce it to a level 
at which it can’t effectively reproduce itself. 

Obviously, as long as we keep that pri- 
marily in our minds, then we accept a cer- 
tain management strategy. That is to try to 
make sure there are enough of them out 
there now, that there are signs they are 
really catching on, and there is a chance for 
them to reproduce naturally. That is our 
primary objective, but at the same time, 
obviously, we would have to try to produce 
some fishing. 


9:40 p.m. 


We are trying to maximize the return to 
the anglers; I do not think there is any 


question about that. It is our objective that 
those that are taken should, where possible, 
be taken by the anglers. At the same time, 
we do not want to put the commercial fish- 
ermen out of business. 


Mr. McKessock: On the second point you 
brought up about reducing the catch from 
five to three fish per day, they are certainly 
up in arms about that. Is that going to be 
squashed? At what stage is that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I have not received any 
recommendation such as that. 


Mr. McKessock: This is a Ministry of Nat- 
ural Resources recommendation. 


Mr. Holder: We are in active discussion 
with the anglers and the commercial fisheries 
over the means of reducing the harvest there. 
This is just one of the items that is under 
discussion. I presume if there is a universal 
reaction against it it will mot likely be 
adopted. | 

Mr. McKessock: They have been asking 
for the planting of brown trout in the 
Georgian Bay area. I understand this fish 
will stay close to shore and will increase 
sport fishing considerably at different times 
of the year. Wasn’t there some commitment 
you made there? | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It seems to me it was in 
1982, conditional on our getting some stock, 
I believe from Montana. We are going to use 
some of those as breed stock; we are going 
to plant some of them. Is it in 1982? | 


Mr. Holder: It will be 1982 before any of 
those would be at the right size to stock as 
yearlings plus. 

Mr. McKessock: How many of those are. 
going into Georgian Bay? 

Mr. Holder: I do not think a firm decisior 
has been made. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It will depend on a num: 
ber of things. It gets a little complicatec. 
when we are stocking various species it, 
various places. We start off with so mam). 
eggs, sometimes 20,000 and sometimes 15,000; 
We may get a better survival in one specie, 
than in another for unexpected reasons ant’ 
we do a little juggling. The actual number 
probably will not be decided until three 0 
four months before the planting -takes place 


Mr. McKessock: That will mean the num 
bers are cut down but Georgian Bay shoul 
still get a percentage, though it may be les : 


than what was originally planned. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I think somebody aske 
me that. I said I was not in a position t 


respond because there were so many WD) 
knowns this far ahead. 
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Mr. McKessock: Would it not be fair that 
a percentage would go to Georgian Bay? If 
they are cut down by so many thousands, it 
should not be Georgian Bay that is cut out. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Except, as Mr. Holder said 
earlier, there are some species we would not 
plant in certain waters. 


Mr. McKessock: They happen to be the 
ones that do not survive. 


Mr. Holder: We have naturally reproducing 
brown trout stock there now in some of 
those streams. Some of the best brown trout 
streams are up in that area. 

_ We are getting fairly sophisticated from a 
genetic point of view in managing fish stocks. 
One of the concerns is that if we stock a 
species of a certain genetic makeup on top 
of a naturally-adapted genetic stock, we can 
destroy what we have there already. These 
are the things we are starting to learn that 
ake our broac-brush approaches of the 
| past not very effective. It is getting pretty 
complex. 

We are concerned that until we can devel- 
op from this Montana stock, perhaps through 
backcrossing with native fish, if we develop 
something that might be more adapted to 
that area, we might do more harm than good. 


_ Mr. McKessock: In other words, you have 
not taken any of the native fish at the present 
time to try to reproduce them? 

Mr. Holder: No. 


__ Mr. McKessock: Is that a possibility? In 
this commercial operation next to me, the 
fishermen could even go right outside his 
door and catch a brown trout. 


Mr. Holder: I do not think his are native 
stock either. 


Mr. McKessock: No. But the native stock 
are in the creek; the brown trout are there. 


Mr. Holder: If we are talking about native 
Tout backcrosses, one of the places we 
would look would be in those streams of 


mn 


veorgian Bay, I am sure. 


| Mr. McKessock: The point came up as to 
why are we not moving ahead faster, and 
t is because we do not have the money. 
Eas brings up the point we have been bring- 
og up for several years about the fishing 
icence. These sport fishermen are quite will- 
ng to pay for that licence if they could be 
ssured the licence money was going towards 
eproducing fish that can be stocked. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Under the Canadian bud- 
etary practice—that of all revenue going 
ito the consolidated revenue fund and not 
aving earmarked funds—nobody can give 
at guarantee. What I have said in answer 
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to that same question or comment is that 
we started the spa with $2 million in the 
first year and we added a third million. If 
we had introduced a resident angler’s licence 
at the figure that was quoted—$5—and de- 
pending on whether they had family licences 
or individual licences, there were prognosti- 
cations made that we would probably have 
raised something in the order of $9 million. 
If somebody gave us $9 million in one year 
to invest in improving fisheries, we could not 
use it properly. It will take us another two 
or three years to get close to that figure. 

I reminded my predecessor, who is now 
the Treasurer, at lunch today that our stock 
program was going to reach its maximum, 
which would be an additional $9 million. It 
will be about double the amount of money 
that has been going into fisheries, enforce- 
ment and all the peripheral things. Assuming 
I am in this position at that time, I am then 
prepared to recommend that we take an- 
other look at the resident licence. We will 
be able to say to people that this is what 
we are doing. We cannot statutorily guaran- 
tee that every penny from fishing licences 
will go into fishing. The corollary of that is 
that if we set up a special fund and some- 
thing happened, we would have no money. 


Mr. McKessock: Something happened? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: For example, in the States 
a lot of programs are in dedicated funds and 
when those funds run out the program ends. 
People’s salaries do not get paid in some 
cases. I remember in Michigan, for instance, 
in the toll roads committee, when we were 
looking at practices in some of the US juris- 
dictions, their motor vehicle revenue is in a 
dedicated fund. So much goes to the state, so 
much to the counties and so much to the 
cities. How much money goes out depends on 
how much money comes in. They do not 
really know until the end of the year. 

New York State had to have a referendum 
about two or three years ago for their 
equivalent department of game and fish—I 
have just forgotten what it is called. Their 
costs were going up but the revenue was not. 
They had a dedicated fund; certain revenues 
would come in and that was what they ran 
their game and fish program on. They had to 
lay some people off, cut back on their pro- 
grams and they had a referendum. 


Mr. Eakins: Would that not be additional 
funding and not replacement funding? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. 
9:50 p.m. 


Mr, Eakins: Why not? Why not additional 
rather than replacement? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I am talking about the US 
program where they have dedicated funding. 
What we have undertaken to do is to institute 
this program. It will take us another four, 
five or six years to get to that maximum. I 
am prepared when we get it running—we are 
starting to show a few results now, but the 
expenditure is still not near the maximum—to 
recommend that there be a resident angler’s 
licence. But government policy, at the 
moment, is that there will not be a resident 
licence. 

Mr. McKessock: I think you mentioned you 
would not allow it. I think you indicated you 
might not know what to do with the $9 
million the first year. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No. I said I did not believe 
we could extend it effectively. 


Mr. McKessock: Of course, there are such 
things as banks. You could set it aside for a 
period. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, we cannot. 

Mr. McKessock: You cannot? Call it a 
heritage fund. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Read the Financial Admin- 
istration Act. 


Mr. Eakins: You could not use it if it was 
there now? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Not effectively. 


Mr. McKessock: Do you mean it is against 
the government’s policy to have any money 
left over at the end of the year and that it 
must be in debt? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. We are attempting to 
reach a balanced budget. We have reduced 
the rate of deficit from almost $2 billion. At 
the moment this year I think the latest predic- 
tion is $945 million. 

Mr. McKessock: I just want to mention that 
if you allow the private sector to get into 
fish-rearing for us, it might be more effective 
and efficient too. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We are looking actively at 
getting private enterprise into the fish-rearing 
business for us. 

Mr. Wildman: A private fish sanctuary or 
fish hatchery cannot import eggs from the US. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Neither can we, 
they are certified disease-free. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I will be very 
brief. I was on once before but I was so 
hepped up on fishing and hunting I did not 
get around to asking you about the rabies 
situation. A lot of farmers in my area are 
concerned about the effect on livestock, pets 
and, in some cases, children. Is it a cyclical 
thing in which there is a high and low every 


unless 


six or seven years? What information do you 
have on that? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We may be going around 
checking people’s teeth to see if there is any 
of that dye on them and see who is eating 
the meatballs. 

(4x. Eakins: 
Manitoulin? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No, the Bruce Peninsula 
primarily. We would be dropping a few meat- 
balls in Grey county. 

Mr. McKessock: Manna from heaven. 


Mr. Foulds: We try not to eat them, 
although some of our people are poor. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Actually, we are making 
rogress in two fields. One is the oral vac- 
cine. We originally started out with a plan 
to use a so-called killed vaccine, based on the 
experience in other jurisdictions. It is a live 
but weakened rabies vaccine absorbed in a 
meat bait. Actually the best place to get it, 
and where we have to get some of it, is in 
the intestine of the animal. The theory is it | 
creates an immunity. This is done with some — 
vaccine for people. | 
However, we had such a vaccine. When | 

} 


Do you make drops into 


we got into this in a bigger way with money — 
from the Provincial lottery in 1978, several » 
developments combined to change the direc- | 
tion of the research. A number of problems | 
with several different live virus vaccines, com- | 
bined with a laboratory accident in the United 
States in which a laboratory technician 
developed rabies while working with the vac- 
cine strain, changed the climate among 
public health people. There are still questions» 
about the stability of the weakened virus. So 
apparently there is a slight danger of revert- 
ing to a virulent virus. 
The killed vaccine is much safer but not’ 
as effective. We are now supporting a pro- 
gram to work on this angle. Contracts were | 
signed with Connaught Laboratories Mm 
Toronto, the University of Toronto, Queen's | 
University and the University of Guelph. A 
recent experiment has shown that present-day | 
commercial killed rabies vaccine will not work 
vell enough when put into the intestine. 
However, the various teams are following up | 
several other possible avenues. In short, for 
good reasons, the program has not develomeal 
in the direction we originally planned, but | 
we are making progress. 
We made good progress with the bait | 
system. The bait that is dropped has tetra- 
cyclene in it. When we find animals we can 
tell from their teeth. A slight dye affects the’ 
base of the teeth. So we can get a good idea 
of the kind of coverage from an aerial drop. 
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Another interesting thing going on is to get 
a container for the vaccine that will not dis- 
solve until it goes through the stomach and 
into the intestines. On average, you can work 
out the time as to how long the digestive 
process takes because that is where the vac- 
cine is most effective. You need more of the 
killed vaccine and you need it in the right 
place before it can be effective. We are 
making some progress on it. 
Mr. Lane: Does it run in cyclesP Is there 
a high and low cycle? About 10 years ago on 
Manitoulin Island we had a lot of it. Lately I 
have not heard anything about it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It has come from the 
Arctic. It is now getting into northern Quebec, 
too. The rabies capital of the province, I am 
sorry to say, is in the counties of Leeds and 
Grenville, in my area. 

_ Mr. B. Newman: You can bring that home 
with you. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Stay away from me, I will 
tell you. I bite. I have new respect around 
the House. 

Seriously, it is a major problem for live- 
stock and people and a costly one. We keep 
reminding people to have their pets vac- 
‘inated. It is an important thing to do. The 
virus lives a long time. The colder it is the 
nger it lives. That is why you find it in 
oxes and groundhogs. They use the same 
soles at different times of the year. One 
nimal dies and another animal comes in and 
ats it. That virus is still alive; that is how 
ne chain keeps working. I cannot say if it 
as come farther south—except that it just 
preads. 
| Mr. McKessock: Do you mean rabies lives 
1 a dead animal? My understanding was 
aat when the animal died so did the virus. 







See 





0 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Generally—it varies—but 
pout 30 days after the animal is bitten it 
ies but it is not rabid actively, It is sort 
= quiet for a brief period. It is the last two 
- three or four days when it goes around 
ting people and automobiles and all kinds 
* things. If it dies and it’s underground and 
's nice and cool in there, a year from now 
_something comes in and takes a bite of 
hatever is left—there wouldn’t be very 
uch—the chances are it would pick it up. 


Mr. McKessock: So it would be dangerous 
7 humans who are handling dead animals 
, well? 

‘Hon. Mr. Auld: If you have a cut on your 
Ager. You can be vaccinated against it. We 
Ie a group in Essa township which has 





been working for several years catching foxes 
and skunks and sroundhogs and one thing 
and another, particularly foxes because foxes 
move a lot. They put a radio transmitter 
around the animals’ necks which sends out 
different signals and they track them at night 
which is when they generally move around. 
There was one fox that they tracked that 
was very popular, he had friends all over. 
He did about 150 miles in two days. He 
went right up the peninsula and back. Now, 
if he had been rabid— 

Mr. Eakins: On constituency work. Was he 
a Liberal? 


Eion. Mr. Auld: He may have been looking 
for that short-sighted moose. 


Mr. Lane: It is a concern. I just hope that 
somehow or other we can eventually reduce 
it because a lot of people do not get their 
pets vaccinated and then if the kid gets bit- 
ten by a dog or scratched by a cat or what- 
ever, the kid has to take the shots. The 
farmers are worried about their cattle on the 
ranch. They do not see them for two or three 
months at a time up in our area and I was 
just wondering where it’s at. That was all. 
We don’t see as much of it in Manitoulin as 
we did 10 years ago, thank goodness, but I 
am just wondering where it was at in total. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Where it’s at is where I 
live, unfortunately. 


Mr. Lane: Thank you very much. You keep 
it there. 


Mr, Eakins: I just want to ask you or mem- 
bers of your ministry about the state of fish- 
ing, especially in regard to the Kawartha 
Lakes area and the very beautiful area of 
Bobcaygeon. I ask you this because I have 
received a number of inquiries from people 
who are old-time fishermen who really know 
what they are talking about. I received a 
letter from one of the tourists and sporting 
enterprise establishments in Bobcaygeon 
which stated, “I don’t know if you have seen 
this article but to me it is sure a message 
that at least something should be done about 
fishing.” He is referring to the article by 
John Power in the Toronto Star Outdoors 
section of Friday, July 11, in which he talks 
about the troubled waters due to acid rain, 
other pollutants, and about how the walleye 
generally has fallen on tough times. He says 
the catches are slimmer than they were a 
few years ago and legions of US anglers 
are staying home where state-side fishery 
management has vastly improved the fishing 
while ours continues to plummet. Just to 
continue further, I had a letter from a lady 
in Lockport, New York. She brought some 
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high school students here to see the Legis- 
lature and I met them at that time. When 
she wrote a letter of thanks back to me the 
last paragraph stated: “The fishermen of 
western New York have a question for you. 
Where have all the walleye gone?’ I want 
to refer to a letter sent to the Lindsay office 
of Natural Resources from the Bobcaygeon 
Chamber of Commerce and I want to read 
a couple of paragraphs here. This is dated 
August 22, 1980: 

“Throughout this past summer we have 
had an unusual number of complaints regard- 
ing the fishing in our two lakes, Sturgeon 
and Pigeon. We do realize the unusual spring 
weather may have had something to do with 
this but many of the complaints have been 
issued by people who have fished this area 
for the past 25 or 30 years and all said this 
is the worst year they had ever experienced. 

“Our membership urges a complete re- 
stocking of the lakes, that is pickerel, bass 
and muskie, and would, of course, like to see 
a size limit on the pickerel and bass. So many 
people visiting this area throughout the 
summer months keep fish that are only eight 
to 10 inches long. When we had our Canada- 
US walleye tournament which was held in 
the Bobcaygeon area in May, we put a size 
limit on the fish of 14 inches and there was 
no problem with returning the smaller fish to 
the lake alive. 

“With a little education on how to return 
a fish to the water alive along with an exten- 
sive restocking program, you could perhaps 
restore our fish population.” 

He goes on to say, “With tourism being 
such a critical part of the economy of the 
country, we certainly feel that we should 
receive the support of all government bodies 
to correct situations that exist now before 
tourism dies in our area due to a lack of good 
fishing.” I point out that certainly the fishing 
is a very large part of the Bobcaygeon area 
and it means a great deal to their economy. 

I want to say—before you reply—that the 
chamber of commerce in Bobcaygeon has not 
just sat back and complained about it. I be- 
lieve on November 16, in another week and 
a half, they are sponsoring a meeting in 
Bobcaygeon which will be open to the public 
and which your Lindsay ministry people will 
attend to discuss the fishing situation gen- 
erally, I suppose from the standpoint of what 
the ministry might do. 

I wonder if you or your people might 
comment on the walleye and pickerel situa- 
tion in the Kawartha Lakes especially in the 
light of the concern expressed by the cham- 
ber of commerce and others who are the 


guides and old-time fishermen. I received 
more complaints this year than I have for a 
long time. I know they have been generally 
unhappy with what is happening, but it seems 
to have reached a peak this year. 


Mr. Holder: That is an area that has not 
yet come to my attention in terms of 
problems. It seems that you can usually count 
on fishermen complaining from practically any 
area of the province at any given time, but 
I am not aware of any in that area. I don't 
know whether George Whitney was previously 
out there. Would you care to comment? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There are a lot of lakes in 
the province and a lot of different problems 
and it is kind of difficult for anybody to know 
what is going on in every one. George knows 
a great deal about eastern Ontario because 


he was in Kemptville until about a year ago. | 


Mr. Whitney: As a matter of fact, I hada | 
gentleman in my office the other day from | 


Bobcaygeon who was concerned about the 


walleye fishing in the Kawarthas. From what — 


I was able to determine, basically he was 
concerned 


appears to be holding steady. 
Mr. Eakins: How about the size limit? 


Mr. Whitney: You are talking about a size | 
limit over which you keep the big fish and | 


throw the small fish back sort of thing? 
Mr. Eakins: Right. 


Mr. Whitney: Essentially what you would 
do is worsen the situation that exists now in 
that the larger fish would be kept and you 
would have more smaller fish. That is the : 


about the lack of larger fish © 
caught in that area. What has been happen- ; 
ing in the Kawartha areas is that the larger | 
fish have come under intensive harvest pres- | 
sure and the number of big fish in the creel — 
have decreased, but the number of pounds of 
fish caught in total in the Kawartha areas) 











problem as it stands right at the moment. 

Mr. Eakins: You do not agree then with 
the PROP committee, the Preserve Our Pick- 
erel group? Isn’t that right? It’s a very strong 
lobby out of Peterborough, I believe. 


Mr. 


: 
{ 
| 
| 


Whitney: I think the general size! 


limits are not a good idea. Most of the fish — 


in the fish population, if you examine the 
lake, are small anyway and the. larger fish’ 
are the spawners. Essentially what you are 
doing is encouraging anglers to keep the 
spawners and throw back the large numbers” 
of small fish which would suffer natural mor- | 


tality in any event. 


10:10 p.m. 


Size limits do work under certain condi- 
tions and in certain waters but in general; 
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across the board, they are really counter- 
productive. Down in division 10, where a 
size limit has existed for years, the fish popu- 
lations continue to decline despite the size 
limit. There isn’t an awful lot of evidence 
that size limits work for yellow pickerel in 
Ontario. 

_ Hon. Mr. Auld: There are a lot of people 
who believe it should because they just aren’t 
aware of what George was saying or who say 
traditionally—I know there are some in my 
own riding—fishing was better when we had 
a size limit. There were perhaps about half 
as many fishermen. 

_ Mr. Foulds: It is a historical truth, but 
aot necessarily a logical truth. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There were a lot of larger 
ish, but there were only half as many people 
ishing and perhaps fishing half as much 
ime. 

Mr. Eakins: I wanted to get it on the rec- 
rd because this is a question that has been 
isked of me many times. You are saying that 
generally you have not had a great many 
‘omplaints from the Kawartha Lakes region. 
_ Mr. Whitney: That is correct. Not as yet. 


_ Mr. Eakins: Can you bring me up to date 
im any restocking that has taken place in the 
‘awartha areaP Do you have that informa- 
ion available? I suppose this will come out at 
re Bobcaygeon Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ag. 

| Hon. Mr. Auld: I imagine so. I don’t know 
aat we have a complete breakdown at head 
fice. We would have the numbers by dis- 
icts, I guess, but not by individual lakes. 
Mr. Holder: We can get that information 
ut we don’t have it all here. There is a 
Tge number of waters. I have here, for 
sample, what we stock in the Great Lakes 
at I haven’t tried to keep it for everything. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The Lindsay office would 
pe the records going away back, I would 
‘ink, 

f 


'Mr. Holder: It certainly would be avail- 
vle at that meeting. 


Mr. Eakins: Okay. I won’t pursue that be- 
‘use I know there is going to be a full and 
ven meeting in Bobcaygeon. I think it is a 
lalthy thing to bring the ministry people 
"gether to talk about the concerns in the 
hwartha area. I will bypass, but I did! want 
t place on record the concern of many of 
ts people in the area and J know it will be 
fren a full hearing at that time. 

ae B. Newman: I don’t intend to be too 


ag. I do have some concerns involving 


Sex county and the Windsor area that I 
| 














| 


| 
| 


would like to bring to the attention of the 
minister, hoping he and his officials can either 
provide me with the information now or at 
some future date. 

The first question I want to ask concerns 
Peche Island. The minister is familiar with 
Peche Island at the extreme western end of 
Lake St. Clair. The province purchased that 
in, I think, 1974 or approximately that date 
and had very grandiose schemes for it. I can 
recall at one time talk of a causeway over 
there. I can recall, likewise, a ferry boat that 
was going to be used and a big development 
on the island. What plans does the ministry 
have for Peche Island at present? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: My recollection was the 
province acquired it because there was great 
concern in Windsor that there was going to 
be a large, recreational midway kind of 
operation. 


Mr. B. Newman: No, I have never heard 
of that at any time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Somebody from Detroit? 


Mr. B. Newman: No. There was going to 
be a substantial American residential develop- 
ment on the island. They intended to use 
cable cars to transport American citizens who 
would be living there over to Belle Isle and 
from Belle Isle over to the American main- 
land. That was one of the things and it 
naturally fell through quite quickly. 

The island is still there. It is really a 
pleasant and pretty island and is used sub- 
stantially by pleasure boaters. They do not 
allow overnight stays on the island, but it 
certainly gets substantial use. I just wondered 
if the ministry was thinking of anything for 
the island in the foreseeable future. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: My recollection is we ac- 
quired it because of concern somebody else 
was going to acquire it for reasons. We have 
offered it to the city because it is not really 
large enough to be suitable for a provincial 
park. I think Bill Foster, the assistant deputy 
minister for southern Ontario— 


Mr. B. Newman: I won’t take up any more 
time on this. I will talk with him instead, if 
he will identify himself to me. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: He is right there. 


‘Mr. B. Newman: All right. I will go to the 
next question because I want to get a little 
more on the record here, and that is the use 
of Fighting Island. Fighting Island apparently 
was originally leased to an American company 
for $25 a year back in 1936. It is a liquid 
waste disposal site. We are taking American 
liquid wastes on a Canadian island. What the 
heck for? Why don’t we cancel that licence 
of occupation we provide to them at a very 
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low price? It isn’t $25 now; it is substantially 
more than that. I don’t actually know. I think 
it is in the several hundred dollars a year 
range, but it is absurd. 

I think they have two licences of occupa- 
tion, one for one end of the island or part 
of the island and the other for the other end. 
It is a Canadian company that actually does 
the disposing of the liquid wastes from there. 
I understand Wyandotte Chemical across 
there is owned by the Molson group of com- 
panies. Why don’t we cancel that licence of 
occupation so that island can at best be 
slowly rehabilitated? You may come along 
and say the wastes there are not toxic or 
anything of that sort. I have heard that kind 
of story long ago about liquid industrial 
wastes—“Oh, don’t worry about them’”—and 
you see the concerns we are finding about 
liquid industrial waste—not from your min- 
istry. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Isn’t this from the salt? 


Mr. B. Newman: It was originally from a 
brine operation where they were using lime- 
stone or something of that sort, and the liquid 
wastes were then pumped under water to 
Fighting Island and disposed of in settling 
tanks on the island. When one looks from the 
air at the place one just sees a Sahara Desert, 
so to speak, on the island. That is all of the 
whitish-looking liquid, as well as some of the 
solids that eventually end up on that island. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My recollection is there is 
a dike. 


Mr. B. Newman: Oh, yes, it is diked. It is 
contained in the area; that’s right. If there is 
any seepage, I would say it is minimal. 

My only concern is, why do we have to 
take that American gunk on the Canadian 
side? Let them find a place to dispose of it 
on their side or charge them enough so they 
will find a place over there because it won't 
be economical for them to dispose of it in 
Canada. Surely we want better things than 
that from our American friends. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know the history of 
that. I can find out. I recall a flurry of con- 
cern about a year ago, it seems to me, from 
the nearby township. 

Mr. B. Newman: Sandwich West township. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: In checking with our Min- 
istry of the Environment, there is no hazard 
in any of the wastes there. 

Mr. B. Newman: The Ministry of the En- 
vironment has said that about a lot of things 
in the past and we found out, to our sorrow, 
that it was a little different down the road. 
Asbestos was not a problem at all, but 20 


years later asbestos affects one after one has 
been exposed to it for that period of time. 
I don’t think we know what effect that will 
have. You say it doesn’t affect the water 
around the area. Maybe it doesn’t, but the 
fact it is being disposed of on our island— 
let them find a place over in the state of 
Michigan if they want. For the amount of 
money they give us for the use of a Canadian 
island, maybe we could make some eventual 
use of the island rather than have our Amer- 
ican friends dump what they do not want 
on us. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I haven’t the details with) 
me, but it seems to me there was some con- 
cern prior to the time they used that island. 
They were just dumping it in the Rouge 
River, weren’t they? | 

Mr. B. Newman: Yes, and they may at one 
time have been dumping it in the Detroit 
River, but that goes back before 1986 when 
the Detroit River was used as an open sewer’ 
by the company. But now, in 1980, surely. 
they should develop their own technology of 
eliminating liquid waste instead of disposing. 
of it on an island in the river that can be 
rehabilitated and be a damn good island for. 
Canadian recreation—not now but in the 
foreseeable future. Cancel that licence. 


10:20 p.m / 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I will undertake to look 
and see what rental is being paid. 


Mr. B. Newman: Look into that. I do not 
want to take up too much time, but see i 
you cannot get rid of that disposal of liquic 
waste on a Canadian island. You know darr 
well some of that is going to seep into the, 
waterways. Maybe it is filtered as it goe: 
through a lot of that Canadian soil, but we) 
do not need that. 

It is certainly an unsightly thing as you 
fly in either to the Windsor airport or thi 
Detroit Metropolitan Airport. You see tha 
and wonder what the jewel is down there’ 
It looks pretty. But if you ever knew wha 
was going in there you would not say i 
looks pretty. It is very whitish looking fron 
an aircraft but I am afraid that down th| 
road there are going to be some advers 
health effects from it. I hope I am wronf 
but I would rather be right and not hav 
it there than be wrong and have it there. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As a matter of interest, ha 
Detroit got all its sewage treated yet? 


(Mr. B. Newman: No. They are slow] 
working on the thing. I do not think it wi 
come in our day. They are probably doin 
as much as they can afford, but they 4 
certainly not doing it to the extent we w0 
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like to see it done. In the last year they have 
had some substantial malfunctions of their 
quipment and you know the result of all 
that. But that is a different problem from the 
one I am referring to. The island, if I am 
aot mistaken, is leased by the Ontario gov- 
smment to the Molson group of companies 
now. It was originally Wyandotte Chemical, 
which was taken over by BASF, a German 
sompany, which in turn has now been taken 
ES by Molson. So look into that. 

| The other thing I wanted to raise with 
rou is the problem of regulations as they 
ffect the Game and Fish Act. I hope before 
you drop all your regulations that you do 
sonsult with the humane societies in Ontario, 
ecause they are very concerned about the 
vassing of your Game and Fish Act last week. 
‘rom my discussion with them they have 
adicated there are a lot of serious problems 
a the act as it is. They would like to be 
onsulted because they could make a good 
ontribution to the regulations that would 
tobably overcome some of the problems 
aey now foresee in the implementation of 
ne act if regulations are not as they foresee 
em. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: The Essex county director 
mate to me. 








— 


_ Mr. B. Newman: Right, and you are going 
» get all the humane societies, I understand. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. 


| Br. B. Newman: I spoke with him today 
ad they are meeting shortly. Then they are 
ing to express their concerns to you. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I will send you a copy of 
y reply to him because he was under some 
isconceptions. I do not have it with me 
ow. 





Mr. B. Newman: You may say that but 
‘sent him all of the back Hansards, He has 
tecked all the Hansards and from his read- 
g of them he comes along and Says just the 
»posite to what you are saying now. 

‘Hon. Mr. Auld: I will send you a copy of 
Wy letter, 





‘Mr. B. Newman: I appreciate that, but 
ey only want to improve the thing. They 
‘2 mot interested in hindering and _ being 
(structionists. They simply want a Game 
‘d Fish Act that is workable and eliminates 
sne of the concerms they have about the 
. I do not think it would hurt at all to 
‘sult with them, or allow them to have 
sne input as far as the regulations are con- 
‘ned. The bill has gone through and 
‘thing can be done. They hope at least the 
‘sulations can be drawn up to allay some 
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of the fears they have concerning the act as 
it is now. 

I hope you will come along and follow up 
on the consultation with the humane 
societies. Mr. ‘Michael O'Sullivan, manager of 
the Essex County Humane Society, has con- 
tacted most of the humane societies in 
Ontario from what I understand in discussing 
it with him today. After their meetings, they 
would like to come along and discuss the 
debates in the House and make some sub- 
stantial constructive recommendations to you. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am always willing to 
listen. 


Mr. B. Newman: I hope you will listen to 
me in regard to Holiday Beach Provincial 
Park and the geese there last year. You 
refused to feed the poor geese down there— 

Hon. My. Auld: Geese? 

Mr. B. Newman: The Canada geese that 
come flying in to the southern part of Essex 
county and sometimes winter there rather 
than fly on. Your concern is that if you feed 
them they stay there. 


Mr. W. Newman: Damn right they do. 


Mr. B. Newman: You may say that, but 
my information from the people who spoke 
to me is exactly the opposite. At one time 
your people came along and said in a letter 
to the party that there was only a flock of 23 
geese there right now. The humane society 
had a man down there with a radio in his 
car, who called the humane society back in 
the Windsor area and told them there were 
between 300 to 500 there, when the report 
from the ministry was that there were only 
23, 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The reason we stopped 
was because Canada geese are migratory 
birds and normally they go south. We create 
problems when we alter their habits and I 
do not need to say any more. The Canadian 
Wildlife Service is now capturing geese every 
spring or whenever they moult down on 
Toronto Island and shipping them to juris- 
dictions which, in their innocence, want to 
have them live there. They are great to have 
near a golf course. 


Mr. B. Newman: I have brought this to 
your attention and hope you will look into 
the thing, because Mr. O’Sullivan is going 
to blame you if you don’t come along— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can tell you now if we 
start feeding all the Canada geese that land 
there will not be any migrating. 

Mr. Foulds: I have my flock lined up. 


Mr. B. Newman: You have been feeding 
them for over 35 years in there and it has 
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not been much of a problem to you over 
those years. So why, all of a sudden, would 
it be a problem? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Costs have gone up and 
we have other and better things— 

Mr. B. Newman: Did it cost you any 
money last year? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Would you hand me the 
figures of the costs for the year before? 

Mr. B. Newman: My information from your 
Chatham office, through Mr. O'Sullivan, is 
that it did not cost one pretzel, not a cent 
last year because a party was sharecropping 
some of the area there and the feed was 
coming from there. It did not cost you a 
cent. 


Mr. Bolan: In the last 10 seconds, I would 
like to put a hypothetical question to the 
minister which by the end of the deer season 
will not be a hypothetical question. It will 
be a realistic question. 

Assuming you have a conservation officer 
who is on a checkpoint and a hunter comes 
along with a deer which has antlers but it 
doesn’t have 7.5 centimetre antlers—it has 
6.5 centimetre antlers—what instructions do 
you have for your field people and conserva- 
tion officers with respect to whether a charge 
is laid based’ on that measurement? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The regulation says if it 
is not 7.5 centimetres it should not have 
been shot unless you have— 


Mr. Bolan: I realize that. But I am saying, 
what if it is seven or 6.5? The hunter says: 
“Look, I made a mistake. Take the bloody 
thing, I do not want it. I am 100 yards away, 
I see something which has antlers, I shoot 
it. It does have antlers.” 


Mr. B. Newman: At 100 yards away, you 
would not see the antlers. 


Mr. Bolan: Okay, 100 feet away. 


Mr. B. Newman: You know nothing about 
hunting at all. 

Mr. Bolan: Okay, 100 feet away. What do 
you do? 

Mr. Chairman: Order, let us try to finish 
up. 

10:30 p.m. 

Mr. Bolan: In other words, what policy do 
you have? What instructions do you give to 
your conservation officers? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: You are asking a hypo- 
thetical question and I will give you a hypo- 
thetical answer. I think he would use his 
head. 


Mr. Bolan: Which is what? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Not the moose or the) 
deer’s head. 


Mr. Bolan: What would he do? What in-. 
structions do you have for them? I am sure. 
it is going to happen over the next few days. ) 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We have no instructions. 
except to enforce regulations and use their 
heads. | 


Mr. Bolan: Take his car. | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Do we have 10 per cent 
tolerance for bad vision or something? | 

Mr. Bolan: I will give you an example, 
Under the Criminal Code of Canada, the’ 
permissible amount of alcohol is 80 milli-. 
grams per 100 millilitres of blood. If you 
check with all of the police forces in Ontario! 
you will find they have a tolerance of one: 
milligram. The charge will not be laid unless; 


+ 


it is nine milligrams. We allow for that one-. 
milligram difference. 

What I am saying is that in view of this 
type of regulation where you are allowed to 
shoot an animal with a horn, if the horn is 
less than a certain height, then you are, 


charged. What if it is 7.2? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would be surprised if a’ 
charge was laid. | 


Mr. Bolan: But where do you start? ] 
realize that, but do you have any instruc) 
tions to your conservation officers to use) 
their discretion as to whether or not a charge. 
should be laid? > 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not aware of any. 
figure that says less than 7.5. | 


Mr. Bolan: Will you formulate one be. 
cause it is going to be happening over the | 
next few days? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I doubt it. | 

Mr. Hagan: The possibility of its hap 
pening is pretty remote. That figure wa 
chosen deliberately because it very rarel 
happens at this time of year that one find 
an antler of that size. This is a figure i 
common use actually, not only here now bu 
in other jurisdictions. I suspect that th) 
officer would exercise judgement. He has rl 
exercise judgement like this in every charge! 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There is one other sugget 
tion, but I do not think he would get awa 
with it. 

Mr. Bolan: Are you saying that is policy. 
Are you telling conservation officers to exe! 
cise discretion? Yes or noP 

Mr. W. Newman: They always do. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We always do. 


Mr. Bolan: I want this from the ministe 
on this regulation. , 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: As far as I am aware, no 
nstructions have gone out specifically, but I 
suspect that all conservation officers would 
ise their heads. 


Mr. Bolan: And grow antlers. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, but I suggest to you 
hat if you are really stuck, get about 7.6 and 
little suction cup and take it with you. 


Mr. Bolan: One other question, do you 
neasure it from the base of the antler to the 
op, or do you follow the curvature of the 
ntler in making the measurement? 
| Hon. Mr. Auld: It is between the eyes. 
Mr. Bolan: There is the answer there— 


yetween the eyes. 


_Mr. Chairman: You have a question on 
yild rice. Let us try to get this cleaned up. 

Mr. Wildman: I was under the correct im- 
ression that wild rice is under the fish and 
rildlife vote. You have an estimate of 
29,404,000 for fish and wildlife. Can you tell 
1e how much of that is budgeted for the 
ild rice program? You do have one biologist 


orking in the field. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: One of the programs is the 
int program among ourselves, the feds and 
le native peoples for looking at methods of 
awproving production and controlling water 
vels in the wild rice areas in the northwest. 
he amount of money involved is $167,000. 
ast year it was $140,000. That is under the 
vading of wild rice development and supply 
ventory on page 83. 


Mr. Wildman: Can you tell me what actual 
‘nount of money has been spent to assist in 
ie development of the wild rice industry 
ir Treaty 3 Indians since the beginning of 
le provincial moratorium? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I can get it for you, I 
‘pect. Rick Monzon is not here. He would 
| the one who would know. 

Dr. Reynolds: We will get it. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There was a sort of a 
atus for a while, but we are now working 
ively as a result of the tripartite meeting 
11 the undertaking to see what can be done 
‘stabilize water levels, which is the biggest 
gle complaint the native people had. There 
y other complaints, but that was the biggest 
‘gle one. Of course, the problem there is 
‘tly because of the treaty that relates to 
} international control of the Lake of the 


ods. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, I understand that. Just 
(finish this up quickly, can the minister 


‘ner tell me now or, if not, in his investiga- 
‘| provide me with the information, since 








he mentioned the tripartite process, as to 
whether it is the policy of the government 
to make funds available to the grand council 
of Treaty 3 to assist it in participating in the 
tripartite working group on wild rice? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We are sharing the cost 
of that study, 


Dr. Reynolds: We pay a third, the feds pay 
a third and I think they also pay the Indians’ 
third. 


Mr. Wildman: Could you give me the 
figures on that? 

Dr. Reynolds: Yes. I was wondering, Mr. 
Wildman, if there were any other questions, 
we could have these ready for you on Wed- 
nesday morning. 

Mr. Wildman: Unfortunately, I am not go- 
ing to be here Wednesday morning. 

Dr. Reynolds: Next time the estimates re- 
sume. 

Mr. Wildman: I would appreciate getting 
the information before that. If you could send 
it to me, I would appreciate it. My other 
question is has your ministry or the govern- 
ment taken a position or a policy position on 
proceeding with funding Indian people to 
enable them or to assist them, either at the 
band level or individually, to develop the 
wild rice indsutry? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The study that is being 
done is the first step in a three-way approach. 
The provincial contribution has not yet been 
established because of the constitutional and 
traditional position that the status Indians are 
the responsibility of the federal crown. 

I think the Premier indicated in the state- 
ment at the time of the moratorium that we 
were prepared to look at a variety of things 
which might be of assistance, but they were 
not specified. 

Mr. Wildman: You are probably aware of 
the Honourable John 'Munroe’s commitments 
on behalf of the federal government in his 
letters of June and August of this year to 
Treaty 3. I understand that the Indian Com- 
mission of Ontario has indicated to Treaty 3 
that the working group on wild rice could 
recume meetings with the support of three 
parties. Have you made clear to Treaty 3 
what your position is so they then can deter- 
mine whether or not they wish to go ahead 
with the meetings? 


10:40 p.m. 


Dr. Reynolds: The tripartite working 
groups are ongoing. Really there are four 
working groups. There is one on hunting and 
fishing, one on Jand and resources, one on 
wild rice and one on the delivery of services. 
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Rick Monzon, who is one of the two deputy 
regional directors at Kenora, is our represent- 
ative on the wild rice working party. If ‘you 
would like to give me a list of the things you 
would like a response to, we either can do 
that the next time we are in the committee 
or send the answers to you. 

Mr. Wildman: I would appreciate it if 
you could provide them to me. Basically 
what I want to know is how much has been 
budgeted and how much has been actually 
spent for the development of the Indian wild 
rice industry since the beginning of the pro- 
vincial moratorium by the provincial govern- 
ment, and some idea of what resource the 
provincial government might be prepared to 
make available through Treaty 3 to the 
Indian people to enable them to participate 
in the tripartite process, 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That might be difficult to 
define at this early stage because I think a 
lot will depend on what comes out of the 
study, what recommendations are made for 
impounding waters, building dams— 

Mr. Wildman: I am talking about the tri- 
partite working group basically. 

Dr. Reynolds: The minister is saying, Mr. 
Wildman, this is still under active considera- 
tion so it is really premature—I say this with 
respect, of course—to expect anything will be 
spent on that until the program is— 

Mr. Wildman: Okay, fine. The other thing 
I asked specifically was how much has been 
budgeted and actually spent since the mora- 
torium began. That’s what I am interested 
in. 


Mr. Foulds: Would you consider extend- 
ing the moratorium? You are not dead set 
against extending the moratorium? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not prepared to 
comment on that in this forum because the 
tripartite process is in some ‘ways a delicate 
one. 

Mr, Foulds: Right. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We are actually waiting 
to hear in a number of fields as far as rice 
is concerned. Some of the native people do 
not accept the province’s position as set out 
by the Premier (Mr. Davis) in 1977 when 
the moratorium was set down that it was a 
resource applying to all the people of the 
province. It does not occur only in the 
northwest either and — 


Mr. Foulds: For once, you could be gen- 
erous. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: For once? I am not pre- 
pared to speculate on the moratorium but it 
is still in effect. 


Item 2 agreed to. 
Items 3 and 4 agreed to. 
Vote 2503 agreed to. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are some members 
of the Liberal Party who were concerned 
about some clear-cutting and aerial photo- 
graphs. I was going to suggest that, before 
we get into that, I might ask somebody from 
the Ontario Centre for Remote Sensing, be- 
cause I have been talking to them, to indicate 
how one reads satellite pictures. I looked up 
close at the ones shown in the House the 
other day and I can assure you if one doesn’t 
know how to read them, one doesn’t read 
anything. There are some misconceptions 
around, I think, and it might save a little 
time in that discussion. However, since those 
members are not here, perhaps I could bring 
that up at the beginning of the vote. 


Mr. Chairman: That is what I wanted tc 
discuss. I wanted to get some of the Libera. 
members here because we have five and ¢ 
half hours left. The mini-budget is coming 
down on Thursday night. On Wednesday, i: 
we start at 10 o’clock and go to one o'clock 
that is three hours. We have that schedulec 
anyway. We still have two and a half hour. 
left. Are you agreeable to go to one o'clock. 
come back at two o'clock and go to 3:30 p.m! 
on Wednesday? 


Mr. Foulds: That will be fine with me, M1 
Chairman, if it is fine with the minister. 

Mr. Chairman: It will leave you an hou’ 
on Thursday night between seven and eigh 
o'clock and everybody can get into the Legis, 
lature and hear the budget. / 

Mr. Foulds: That sounds just fine. Will yo 
run into any problems with finding a con’ 
mittee room that day? i 


Mr. Chairman: That is no problem. It | 
agreed that we will meet from 10 a.m. to 
p.m. and 2 p.m to 3:30 pm. on Wednesda 
and from 7 pm. to 8 p.m on Thursday If yc 
see some of the Liberal members, tell the 
that is what the schedule is. 


The committee adjourned at 10:47 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 10:09 a.m. in com- 
nittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


(continued ) 


Mr. Chairman: We will not wait for all 
roups or representatives but get started on 
me. 

On vote 2504, resource products program; 
em 2, forest management: 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I take it we 
e Starting with item 2, the forestry vote, 
en going to the mining vote once we have 
ompleted the forestry vote. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As a matter of concern, 
r, Chairman, how do you expect to divide 
e time? The mining people are here and 
We are going to spend several hours on 
restry— 

Mr. Foulds: I do not know what Mike’s 
eling is, but my basic understanding was 
at we would divide the time evenly. How 
uch time do we have left? 

‘Clerk of the Committee: Five and a half 
vurs. 

Mr. Foulds: Five and a half. Let’s say 
‘o and a half to two and three quarters on 
ch of those. 

Mr. Bolan: There are two main areas left: 
‘estry and mineral management. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, forest management 
d mineral management. 

Mr. Foulds: We might get started on 
eral management before the one o’clock 
yak. If not, we would start at— 

on. Mr. Auld: I expect it will not be 
ore 12:30. If it is, we can wait for five 
utes and I can call the fellows over. 

Mr. Bolan: Are we sitting this afternoon? 
Mr. Foulds: We are sitting this afternoon 
ween two and 3:30 p.m. and then one 
‘it tomorrow night. 

don. Mr. Auld: Yes, 2 p.m. and 3:30 p-m. 
ur, Bolan: We should be able to get 
bough forest management, 
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Mr. Foulds: Yes, I would hope to deal 
with it by one o’clock and then do mineral 
management this afternoon. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We will see 
here about 12:30 p-m. Good. 


10:10 a.m, 


Mr. Foulds: Having sorted that out, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to start first thing in 
the morning after the long weekend in a 
fairly aggressive mood. I have a very major 
concern as I have had for the three years I 
have been critic, that of all the resource 
industries we have in our province, the best 
potential for permanent year-round jobs 
comes from the forestry industry. 

It is certainly true in my part of the prov- 
ince. Ideally, as we are told time and time 
again, especially by that bumper sticker we 
see throughout the north, trees are Ontario’s 
renewable resource. Our forests are renew- 
able and, therefore, lend themselves, if 
properly managed, to year-round full-time 
employment, both in the mills and in the 
woods. 

It has been one of the major political 
battles in this ministry—and I think remains 
so—that the policy of this government is en- 
dangering those jobs. I am disturbed, not to 
say angered, more than I can say by the slow 
pace the ministry is moving at with regard 
to reforestation. None of the effects of the 
employment development fund’s grants to 
modernize the mills or to improve pollution 
control in those areas is going to be much 
good if the fibre is not available for those 
mills. I repeat that the forest management 
agreements hold out promise as far as they 
go. At the present time they cover only 15 
per cent of the licensed crown land of the 
province and only 32 per cent of the land 
licensed to those companies that have signed 
agreements. From what one can tell from 
your statistics, you are doing little to catch 
up on the backlog of overcut areas. 

The figures the ministry provided for me in 
the answer to question 354 on the Notice 
Paper are presented in a way that is, I be- 
lieve, a dishonest manipulation of statistics. 
George Bernard Shaw once said, “Statistics 


you back 
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can be used to prove anything, including 
the truth.” I think that chart, as it was pre- 
sented, is a disgraceful answer. It is a sleight- 
of-hand accountancy trick to try to fool the 
opposition and the public. What worries me 
even more, as you adopt that system, is that 
you may even begin to believe it yourselves 
and believe you are doing an adequate job. 

In my view, the category you have estab- 
lished in this chart—category no. 3—as area 
not available for regeneration treatment is 
a total neglect of your responsibilities. What 
you are doing by establishing that category 
and by listing it in the way you have is 
endorsing in policy the idea that at least one 
third of our cutover areas in the province 
will be areas you approve of as being timber- 
mined. You will allow them to be cut and 
write them off. That simply is not good 
enough. 

As you total up those areas not available 
for regeneration treatment between 1973 and 
1980, what you have done is write off three- 
quarters of a million acres of forest area— 
732,000 acres What is also disturbing, as 
you look at those figures and what is required 
for our forested areas, is that you are ignor- 
ing the amount of timber being burned and 
in need of regeneration. I hope a good deal 
of that will regenerate naturally—not all of 
it will, and that too is in need of regeneration. 

If you take your chart just for the year 
1979-80, you have a cutover area of 540,000 
acres. I would imagine the figure would be 
roughly the same for 1980-81. Then you add 
to that the figure of 1.5 million acres burned. 
Is that right? 

Hon Mr. Auld: It is 1,370,000 acres. 


Mr. Foulds: If you add 1,370,000 acres 
burned, you have one hell of a totally de- 
nuded area I would suggest you add a cate- 
gory to that chart to show the people of 
Ontario what is really happening in the 
forests, an area which says “area burned,” 
and then “total area denuded, cut over and 
burned.” That would give us an understand- 
ing of how our forests are being obliterated. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As you know, because I am 
sure you have flown over it and seen some of 
it on the ground, by no means is all of that 
acreage bare of productive timber 


Mr. Foulds: I agree. One of the things that 
is encouraging is that there are clumps that 
have been just passed over and are probably 
harvestable. It is hoped that will provide 
some seeding for nearby areas. You will have 
to admit that even on a charitable estimate 
approximately one third of that area that has 
been burned over would be areas that should 


legitimately be candidates for regeneration, 
even using your present method. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I haven’t seen the final 
figures, but they could well be 


Mr. Foulds: The second thing that is dis- 
turbing about the chart that was presented is 
that you have escalated, starting in the year 
1977-78, the area that you are categorizing 
as area not available for regeneration treat- 
ment. You jumped from 61,000 acres in 1976- 
77 not available for regeneration treatment to 
162,000 acres in 1977-78 not available for 
regeneration. That seems to me to bespeak 
two things. One is that by necessity, because 
of the lines of supply, you are allowing more 
and more cutovers and swamp and hilly 
areas in the wintertime effectively to be writ- 
ten off. 

It seems to me that you are simply en- 
larging that category and are saying there 
are going to be large areas that we simply 
won't have the resources to regenerate. There- 
fore, by a sleight-of-hand, which I think is a 
cheap accounting trick, you arrive at category, 
7 in your chart where you appear to have 
some very nice satisfactory figures. Lm 

That category is area requiring treatment 
but not treated. In 1977-78, according to 
those figures, you have a surplus, and in 


1978-79 you have a surplus. | 
I would tell you that even taking your 
framework, which I reject, those surpluses’ 
are a petty start on catching up on the back-. 
log that has been cut over for the last 60) 
years. As I say, what you are doing when you 
present a chart like that to a member of the 
Legislature in answer to a question is admit- 
ting there will be productive forest lands, one 
third of the areas that we cut, lost to pro- 
ductive forest management. You may give 
me all the argument you like that it is nol 
really productive forest land because once: 
we cut it, then we can’t get at it to grow il 
back. I would say if Mother Nature made ? 
productive in the first place we have little 
justification in cutting it if we can’t put i 
back into productive forest land. 
10:20 a.m. 


The third thing that disturbs me about thi. 
chart is item 4, which is area regenerate 
naturally. What we have here, it seems to me 
are areas that your officials have surveye’ 
and then said, “Given all factors, given th 
best possible conditions, these are areas W_ 
don’t need to treat because the condition. 
are such, with nearby seed available and $s’ 
on, that they will regenerate naturally.” Let / 
be charitable about that and let’s say that a 
of those factors are positive ones and the 
this is the most stringent application in silv’ 
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cultural terms. May I add that I am not 
entirely sure those are the standards that are 
used to arrive at that category. 

What disturbs me is we have no way of 
estimating, to the best of my knowledge, the 
,success of that natural regeneration, espe- 
i cially for the year 1979-80. How do you 
assess it? How do you know that is a na- 
| turally regenerated area? Have you gone out 
and measured it after one year? You can’t. 
What you have done is you have said that 
area, that 170,000 acres for 1979-80, which 
lis an area regenerated naturally, is really a 
category that should be called the area we 
hope will regenerate naturally, because it 
doesn’t take into account the success or the 
lack of success. It also does not take into 
account the area in category 6, which is the 
rea regenerated artificially, and the success 
or lack of success. 

_ I have been through the arguments about 
the lack of success of artificial regeneration 
for the last two sets of these estimates and I 
ont plan to get into that this year. They 
don’t take into account in either of those 
categories the fibre loading and the species 
mix of the areas. I would say that is particu- 
arly true of the ministry’s natural regenera- 
jon category. I think, and I say it advisedly, 
hat you and your government are still hiding 
your heads in the sand if you think that is an 
idequate program. I don’t think we have 
wrogressed very much since the Premier made 
uis statement in the provincial election of 
977 that two trees would be planted for 
very one. We all know that was a silly and 
inrealistic promise and _ silviculturally un- 
ound, but something like regenerating or 
eplanting two acres for every one cut so 
hat we can catch up on the backlog would 
‘e silviculturally sound. We haven’t even 
jade a dent on that. 

_ What we need, as I said in the opening of 
1ese estimates, is a commitment to sustained 
ro You say you have that commitment in 
Olicy, but I am afraid I fail to see it in 
ractice. I would like to read into the record 
ais chart that you provided for me in answer 
) question 354. The numbers along the top 
re 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. These are the columns: 
, fiscal year; 2, total cutover area; 3, area 
ot available for regeneration treatment; 4, 
‘ea regenerated naturally; 5, area requiring 
generation treatment; 6, area regenerated 
‘tifically; and 7, area requiring treatment 
at not treated. 

| Under fiscal year 1973-74, there are these 
Sures: total cutover area 474,000 acres; area 
ot available for regeneration treatment, 
000 acres; area regenerated naturally, 
'2,000 acres; area requiring regeneration 
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treatment, 271,000 acres; area regenerated 
artificially, 150,000 acres; and area requiring 
treatment but not treated, 121,000 acres. 

The figures for 1974-75 are total cutover 
area, 476,000 acres; not available for regener- 
ation, 57,000 acres; area regenerated natur- 
ally, 151,000 acres; area requiring regenera- 
tion treatment, 268,000 acres; area regen- 
erated artificially, 182,000 acres; and area 
requiring treatment but not treated, 86,000 
acres. For 1975-76, the totals are total cut- 
over area, 486,000 acres; area not available 
for regeneration treatment, 98,000 acres; area 
regenerated naturally, 124,000 acres: area 
requiring regeneration treatment, 264,000 
acres; area regenerated artificially, 172,000 
acres; and area requiring treatment but not 
treated, 92,000 acres. 

For 1976-77, the figures for the various 
categories are 387,000 acres, 61,000 acres, 
102,000. acres, 224,000 acres, 177,000 acres 
and 47,000 acres. For 1977-78, the figures 
for each of those categories are 465,000 acres, 
162,000 acres, 141,000 acres, 162,000 acres, 
198,000 acres and a plus figure of 36,000. 
For 1978-79, we have 482,000 acres, 154,000 
acres, 141,000 acres, 187,000 acres, 193,000 
acres and a plus figure of 6,000 acres. Finally, 
for 1979-80, the relevant totals are 540,000 
acres, 169,000 acres, 170,000 acres, 201,000 
acres, 197,00 acres and a minus figure of 
4,000 acres. 

Even given those figure which, as I say, I 
believe are an accountant’s sleight-of-hand 
trick, which is unworthy of your ministry, you 
are not doing anything to catch up on the 
backlog. I want to read into the record the 
little section in the northwestern Ontario stra- 
tegic land-use plan which deals with forestry 
because it is an interesting page and a half: 

“It is the policy of the ministry to ensure 
that a continuous supply of wood is available 
to meet the requirements of the woods in- 
dustry projected to 1982. This will amount 
to an annual supply of 5.2 million cunits of 
wood from crown productive forest land. 

“To produce the maximum value added to 
the provincial economy from the industrial 
use of this resource by the forest industry 
itself through sound forest management prac- 
tices, consistent with the needs and objectives 
of other forest users. 

“To aid in the achievement of the job 
creation target of 5,000 jobs, as stated in 
Strategy for Development: Northwestern On- 
tario, and to explore and implement means 
of increasing the productivity from all land 
presently committed to forest production with 
emphasis on young forest stands in currently 
assessed areas and with the use by the forest- 
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based industries of trees and tree species 
underutilized. 


10:30 a.m. 


“Discussion: The sustained production of 
5.2 million cunits of wood will require some 
14.4 million hectares of usable forest land. 
The total land area of the planning region 
is 34.1 million hectares, of which 16.9 million 
hectares is productive forest land. It appears 
that there is enough productive forest land to 
meet the figures stated in the policy. The 
present cut in the planning region averages 
about 3.8 million cunits annually. The volume 
is expected to increase during the next 20 
years to reach the level of 5.2 million cunits. 

“To sustain this production it is essential 
to regenerate promptly all harvested forest 
land. Currently the approved forest produc- 
tion policy regarding regeneration indicates 
a target of 3.1 million cunits. This is ob- 
viously inadequate since the target is already 
below the level presently cut. Revisions are 
therefore necessary if a sustained yield of 
forest products is to be achieved. The regen- 
eration program must increase its targets as 
the timber harvest increases.” 

This is a public document and is written 
by relatively cautious civil servants. They 
know when they put stuff in print like this 
that comes to public attention, it must be 
carefully worded. I find the last two para- 
graphs extremely distressing. If you are go- 
ing to increase the volume cut from 3.8 mil- 
lion cunits to 5.2 million cunits, which is a 
laudable objective, the question remains as to 
how. If you are only targeting 3.1 million 
cunits for approved forest production policy 
regarding regeneration, already you are not 
on a sustained yield basis by your own ad- 
mission. Already your people in the ministry 
are saying to you that to sustain this pro- 
duction it is essential to regenerate promptly 
all harvested forest land, not the one third 
you put in a category of area not available 
for regeneration. Your own ministry in a 
public document says to sustain the produc- 
tion it is essential to regenerate promptly all 
harvested forest land. 

‘The ministry says very clearly your pro- 
duction policy is obviously inadequate be- 
cause your target is already below the level 
now cut. What you have done in this nice 
little chart is give yourselves a target for 
regeneration you think you can achieve by 
adding this artificial category that says stuff 
isn’t available for production. Meanwhile, 
people in your ministry are legitimately tell- 
ing you it is not going to work. I don’t know 
what you are going to do. 


I don’t pretend to be an expert in foresty 
or regeneration or silviculture, but I have 
offered an eight-point program on behalf of 
my party in these estimates and elsewhere. 
You say you endorse the majority of that but 
I see very little evidence in the kind of ans- 
wer you give me in the House or in the 
kind of document you print called A Strategic 
Land-Use Plan for Northwestern Ontario. I 
will just leave it there for now. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr Chairman, a moment 
ago when we were talking about the amount 
burned this summer I said I didn’t have the 
final figure. I have the figure we had as of 
about the middle of October. The area burned 
of mature timber produces a total in the 
northwestern and north central regions where 
the main fire activity took place of about 
332,758 acres. So it is something slightly less 
than a third. 

Mr. Foulds: But it is more than half again 
as much as your cutover area. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In connection with the 
table, I am not going to say I take offence, 
but I feel those are accurate, proper figures 
the ministry has put together in answer to 
your question. I am going to ask Al Peacock, 
who is the executive co-ordinator in the 
forest end of the ministry, to deal with the 
question about what is not available, for 
treatment, what is partially regenerated 
and so on and, finally what is meant by the 
figures on that graph. I assume that is the 
draft for stuff that was to be used at the 
public meetings slated for this summer and 
fall which had to be postponed because of 
the fire. What is the date? 


Mr. Foulds: June 1980. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: That is not the final one. 


Mr. Foulds: It is not the final one, be 
cause you are going to revise it after the 
public meetings, but it is the final one you 
presented to the public. Presumably the sta: 
tistics you use in it are accurate. | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I just wanted to be sure 
which one it was, because we go througt 
three or four stages in these things anc, 
sometimes the figures change during those 
processes as a result of fiber informatior 
that has come in or areas we have finally 
proved that we had not proved before. Al. 
would you like to deal with those fiures tha 
Mr. Foulds has brought up? 


Mr. Peacock: Mr. Chairman, the respons’ | 
to question 354 and the table the honourable 
member refers to I agree require some clarifi 
cation, There was an attempt to clarify ead! 
column in terms of the meaning suppliet_ 


with the response. 
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First, I would like to concentrate for a 
‘moment on column three. That is the one 
entitled “Area Not Available For Regenera- 
tion Treatment.” I want to assure the hon- 
ourable member and the committee that 
there is no attempt here to hide anything. 
/That is a very important column to us, to 
‘know how many acres are not available to 
| us for regeneration for a variety of reasons. 
In our brief response we mention site 
constraints; that is, areas too rocky or too 
wet, access constraints, winter cuts that are 
‘maccessible in spring and summer—some of 
‘those might be naturally regenerated as well, 
of course—and utilization constraints; that is, 
areas with residual stands of trees which pre- 
‘clude the use of silviculture equipment. 

The last one is the most important to us 
lin the ministry. This was outlined as the most 
important issue facing regeneration in north- 
lern Ontario at the first conference that was 
held in Thunder Bay. It is why the minister 
mentioned in his response at the beginning 
of the estimates the importance of the ex- 
pansion at Pluswood Manufacturing and the 
importance of the new wwaferboard plant 
oing in at Englehart. 

There have been some other encouraging 
signs that poplar is going to be utilized a 

eat deal more, even in connection with the 
mployment development fund. Some of the 
companies have expanded with the full 

owledge that, to get the financing they 
equire, they must utilize poplar. That is a 
very important one. 
f It is important to us to keep that column 
in front of us. I do not for one moment deny 
there are elements within that column we 
van probably do something about. We cer- 
ainly hope so. There are elements we cannot 
Jo something about, but I think it is im- 
dortant to keep that column in front of us. 
_ The member in his opening remarks made 
1 comparison between column two and 
volumn six, where he compared the total 
rea of the cut and the area we had re- 
tenerated, That is a useful comparison. 
here is no question about that. It gives one 
neasure of the total area that is being cut 
md the area that is actually regenerating 
ttificially. However, it does overlook the 
tea that regenerates naturally, and we will 
bles natural regeneration where we can get 
‘if it is good. 
0:40 a.m, 


|The minister compared column five with 
plumn six, which is done in the chart. 
‘hat is also a legitimate comparison, because 
oalumn five gives you a measure of the 









attainable in any particular fiscal year and 
column six tells you what you did. 

Certainly where you are falling short, as 
the member has so rightly pointed out, you 
are falling short of your own definition of 
what you should have been able to do 
that year. So it is very important. 

There is nothing wrong with either com- 
parison. It is just that they require some 
explanation. The columns in between are 
important to that explanation. 

Regarding the jump in column three, 
which the member mentioned, from 61,000 
acres in 1976-77 to 162,000 acres in 1977- 
78, you will also notice quite a jump in the 
cutover area; that coincided with the wood 
strike. The low activity in 1976-77 was just 
a low-level activity, and therefore both the 
cut and the area not available declined. It 
is a useful column to us and certainly it 
is not put there to confuse anybody. We 
hope that in attaching an explanation of 
each column we have made that clear. 

As far as the area regenerated naturally 
is concerned, again I would agree with the 
member that if you are talking about this in 
terms of the current fiscal year there is no 
way you can be absolutely sure that every 
acre included there is going to regenerate 
naturally, But what you are saying is, given 
the cost of regenerating the area, given 
the expectation of regeneration based on 
experience, that is the method that is being 


employed. 
If in future assessment it turned out to be 
inadequate, those acres would join the 


acreage of not satisfactorily regenerated land 
and the ministry would have to take what- 
ever action would be required to bring that 
regeneration up to standard. 

There are provincial standards of regen- 
eration in terms of the surveys we do, and 
a new term has been introduced in the 
forest management agreements: “free to 
grow. That is probably the factor that we 
will be using in the future. It is not enough 
just to know that there are young seedlings 
underneath that canopy of alder or what- 
ever. We have to get them released and we 
have to know that those seedlings actually 
are going to form part of the future crop of 
the forest. 

The area requiring regeneration treatment 
is part of the total area cut which after 
inspection is judged in need of silvicultural 
treatment to establish a new forest. Here 
again, when we go in and do a treatment, 
we hope we are successful but, if we are not 
successful in future assessments of the area, 
we will have to do it over. We have done 
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areas over before and undoubtedly we will 
have to do them over again. Failure is some- 
times caused by inadequate technology ‘and 
sometimes is beyond our control because of 
weather or whatever. 

That is another thing I should relate to 
column three. There are areas included in 
that unavailable-for-regeneration treatment 
column that we sincerely hope we can have 
available for regeneration treatment based 
on new technology and advances in research. 
Among the first that comes to mind is 
genetically improved stock that will get 
ahead of the competition and perhaps do 
a better job for us on some of the most 
competitive sites; and, of course, better 
methods of release and vegetation control. 

According to the figures in the land use 
planning document, our total forest produc- 
tion policy for the province is 9.1 million 
cunits at this time. I believe there was some 
projection in there of an expanded industry 
in terms of the additional jobs you quote, and 
it is quite possible that the production policy 
requires some review and assessment in terms 
of the agreed-upon level in that land use 
plan when the exercise is complete. 

I cannot argue, and I don’t think we have 
ever attempted to argue, with the premise 
that the areas cut have to be regenerated as 
quickly and as well as we know how to do it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I just remind you that you 
saw—and it wasn’t photographed after the 
event—seeding going on while there was a 
little smoke still around in some of the areas 
that were burned over this summer. 


Mr. Foulds: I guess I have no quarrel with 
the efforts you are making. I have consider- 
able worry in terms of security of jobs, par- 
ticularly in the northwestern areas. I hope 
you will forgive me for being parochial, but 
that has to be one of my primary concerns. 
The efforts, in spite of the increase you men- 
tion in your budget between 1972 and 1978 
in terms of silviculture, just aren’t good 
enough. You are not making the progress you 
should be making. 

I think I understood! the footnote, or what 
the columnist meant, and I certainly don’t 
want to inflate any of the categories, but I 
find it extremely worrying that a third of the 
areas we are now cutting and therefore de- 
pending on for wood fibre for our mills are 
areas that aren’t going to be available for 
regeneration. I assume that caotegory is out- 
side of and excludes category four, which is 
the area that regenerates naturally. 

What you are saying is, that area won’t 
regenerate. It might in a different species, I 
understand from your answer. You are hoping 


poplar or what have you might, but that still 
denies, if you are thinking of the pulp and 
paper industry, the primary species, what you 
are cutting off it, which would be black 
spruce and jackpine mostly. I can see you 
doing that and I can see some hope if 
poplars grow back for other forest uses—even 
the Pluswood thing in the Englehart mill— 
such as an increased use of fibreboard. That 
may be available at some future time for 
some forestry purposes, but that is going to 
be a fraction of what we have there, I would 
think. Do you have any idea what the frac- 
tion is? 

10:50 a.m. 


Mr. Peacock: Mr. Chairman, I can’t give 
an actual percentage but, as I mentioned, the 
conference at Thunder Bay made it quite 
clear that this was the largest problem: the 
mixed wood areas. I am not speaking here 
of regeneration; I am speaking of the site 
being tied up with an existing stand of 
poplar. Indeed, around Thunder Bay in our 
mixed wood stands, you can go in and take 
30 cords of conifer and still have 20 or 80 
cords of poplar and birch on the area. So 
the importance of these developments that 
will utilize the whole stand should not be 
underestimated. These residual stands of 
poplar and birch are really tying up the area. 
You are faced with a decision of going in 
and cutting that off at a loss and regenerating 
it to conifer or trying to utilize it in another 
industry and then getting the site available. 

My own view would be that within five 
years most of this material in the province is 
going to be required for other uses and, to. 
me, it would be quite wasteful to go in ata 
loss to cut it down and convert it to conifer. | 
It could be done if you had the dollars, but | 
I would think that is the largest portion of 
column three. 


Mr. Foulds: I wouldn’t suggest that as an 
immediate approach but that column must | 
be the most worrying column, as you indi. | 
cate, Mr. Peacock, in the statistics. Because. 
it is there, it seems to me that column seven, 
which the minister referred to, the area re- 
quiring treatment but not treated, which looks 
relatively good, is misleading to this extent. 
It is misleading because what we have done 
is we have subtracted one third of our cut-. 
over area and hoped it will be available for. 
other kinds of species and therefore other | 
forest uses. Some of it will be cut in any. 
event and not used. But it does not take into: 
account the escalation you hope for in cutting 
objectives and it does not take into account. 
that the present production and use of coni-. 
fers will probably be maintained. | 
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The pulp and paper companies might go 
into a more expanded use of poplar, for 
example. Not many of them have got up 
beyond 20 per cent use, have they? Some 
of them in the northeast, I gather, have got 
up that high. In terms of the pulp and paper 
industry, which is and I suspect always will 
be the major user of the kinds of forests we 
have in Ontario, only in about one fifth of 
your added target at the very most—that 20 
per cent figure—is there a possibility for use 
of poplar in pulp and paper. Only about 
one fifth of that can possibly come from 
those stands. Looking at that charitably, I 
suppose the thing I find myself in despair 
about is that, while I think the ministry 
‘understands the importance of the situation 
and philosophically and in policy terms has 
almost got hold of the situation, I find my- 
self, in practical terms, no better off in 1980 
in terms of being assured that jobs will be 
protected in northwestern Ontario than I 
was in 1977. I find that very worrying. 
| I will conclude so that other members 
who wish to speak can get in on this and 
other matters relating to this vote. I want to 
quote to you an impeccable source: “We 
have made great progress since the first 
important steps to regenerate forest lands 
in northern Ontario were taken in the 
1950s. Nevertheless, out of 195,000 hectares 
cut annually, we are as yet only able to treat 
$0,000 hectares, which works out to 21 per 
cent. We can expect natural regeneration to 
occur satisfactorily in another 60,000 hectares 
‘31 per cent), but that leaves about 55,000 
aectares (29 per cent) in need of attention.” 
This is the most important part of this 
quote. “So we cannot consider that we are 
nore than halfway to achieving our objec- 
ive.” Those are the minister’s words. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: Great words. 


Mr. Foulds: They are great words, but I 
till worry about the action to back up those 
vords, You recognize that you are only half- 
yay to achieving your objective, You have 
‘ot told me one concrete thing you are going 
» do to meet that objective, and not only 
) get sustained yield for what we are 
utting now. This is the important point we 
ave to recognize. We have yet to make a 
easonable start on the backlog and one of 
ie problems you mentioned, Mr. Peacock, 
hich is the stands near Thunder Bay. One 
; the reasons we have a lot of poplar and 
tch there is, when they were cut over in 
e first place, they were not regenerated 
id we have mixed stands. That gives me 
ded worry about your category called 
rea regenerated naturally.” In terms of 


| 
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the kind of fibre that is available they may 
be less satisfactory than the stands you are 
cutting over. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It seems to me, Jim— 
again referring to the discussions we had 
during the passage of the Crown Timber Act 
amendments—I said the objective for catch- 
ing up and _ satisfactorily regenerating the 
currently nonsatisfactory regenerated areas 
was 20 years. However, with the forest 
management agreements and the carrots there- 
in and the money that would be available, 
we expected we would do that in a period of 
half that time, about 10 years, Again, with 
the incentives built into the forest manage- 
ment agreements and the very careful study 
given by our well-qualified staff to the pre- 
scriptions that are a part of each agreement 
—individual prescriptions for each type of 
forest, land, specie and so on—while we 
obviously are not going to solve it overnight, 
We are now on a track where we will 
achieve those objectives. | 

As Al said, we have not been successful 
with everything we have ever tried, but we 
keep trying and we keep improving. I think 
that will continue, and that we will have 
greater interest on the part of the industry, 
not only for selfish reasons but also because 
they are now doing something they were 
not doing, and they will want to do it well 
because they are going to need the work. It 
is not necessarily the fact that they will pay 
reduced stumpage for their additional pro- 
duction, but because they have mills, many 
of which are being modernized and some of 
which have been modernized, that can have 
a higher capacity and consequently a higher 
requirement. There is greater incentive for 
them to increase that 20 per cent of poplar, 
because it is sitting there and it is not 
getting any younger. 

Mr. Foulds: The difficulty is the technology 
there. There has been a great reluctance on 
the part of many of the pulp and paper com- 
panies even in the past to begin to experiment 
with poplar, Now I think the pressure is 
building up, and that is beginning to happen 
more and more. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Maybe I am more opti- 
mistic because I know less about it, but I 
can remember very well the first members’ 
tour I went on in part of the north, which 
was up to the Lakehead and back down the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The finger was 
being pointed showing us these weeds that 
were getting in the way of worthwhile trees. 
I was thinking about that yesterday when 
I carefully did not cut any pieces off my 
finger. I was cutting up some pieces of pop- 
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lar plywood, which really is far ahead of 
spruce for anything you want to paint, as 
well as being solid. Things have certainly 
changed. 
JI a.m. 

Mr. Foulds: There is no doubt there is a 
lot of use that the formerly called weed 
species can be put to— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: All that flakeboard and 


so on. 


Mr. Foulds: —but there are limits to that. 
My understanding of the international markets 
is the lumber market is more vulnerable to 
up and down cycles than the pulp and paper 
industry is. The pulp and paper industry 
cycles seem to be at least on a broader curve. 
The lumber ones can be like a heart patient. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Generally they have passed, 
although we had a period when they were 
both up at the top of the curve. 


Mr. Foulds: Right. I will leave it there for 
the moment so that other members can par- 
ticipate in this item. 


Mr. Eaton: Could I ask one supplementary 
to that? 

On the areas that are regenerated by the 
work of the ministry and so on as compared 
to natural regeneration, are the yield expecta- 
tions quite a bit higher? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I will say something and 
then I will ask Mr. Peacock. My understand- 
ing is that the expectations are higher because 
we are getting, though we still do not have, 
a supply of better seed. It is like a lot of 
other things. As a farmer you know that a 
great improvement has been made in various 
hybrid corn seed, but as for the seeds them- 
selves, not every annual crop of seeds is a 
good one. One of the things that is a major 
part of the program—it is in the silvicultural 
part—is to get better seeds and to find various 
ways of planting, some by seeds, some by so- 
called paper stock and some by seedlings, de- 
pending on the climate, the type of land and 
stuff like that. 

As for how much progress we are making 
in the technical term, I will ask Mr. Peacock 
or one of the staff who is particularly 
knowledgeable to answer that. 


Mr. Peacock: Mr. Chairman, yes, we do 
expect considerably higher yields out of man- 
aged stands. I would be the first to admit that 
we do not have at this stage sufficient ex- 
perience to give precise figures in terms of 
how great that volume increase will be. In 
other words, we have not been watching 
managed stands long enough and do not 
have the volumetric data on them. 


One example I could give in northern 
Ontario that would be of significance to this 
committee and the discussion would be our 
Englehart management unit where we started 
planting in large scale some 20 to 25 years 
ago. When we came to recalculate the allow- 
able cut on that particular unit, we always 
have some reduction of area which is also of 
significance in this discussion. 

Mr. Foulds: Excuse me for a minute. Does 
that mean you can reduce the area size that 
you allow the same cut from? 

Mr. Peacock: You always have some reduc- 
tion of area when you go into a mature forest 
and make a cut. Then you put it under the 
second crop and put it under management. 
Right in that exercise you have subtracted 
all the roads and road allowances, skidways, 
all that sort of thing, so that the area you 
have to work with shrinks a little bit. | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: By about 10 per cent? 

Mr. Peacock: About 12 per cent. In re- 
calculating the cut for that unit, it was the 
fact that we were able to project better) 
growth and better volume accumulation on 
the managed stands that saved us from re- 
ducing that allowable cut and kept the) 
industry operating at the level it is at in| 
that particular area. We still need more data 
to put a quantity on your question, but cer-_ 
tainly we are looking for an increase in yield. 

Mr. Bolan: Mr. Chairman, I would like to. 
talk about clear-cuts, particularly as they, 
affect reforestation. Before doing so, you may 
recall you told us some two weeks ago that’ 
the inquest into the Nakina fire would be 
starting again on November 12. This being! 
the date, I am wondering if you know) 
whether or not it is going ahead. | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not know. Is it, Mr 
McCormack? 

Mr. McCormack: It is my understanding 
that it is. 

Mr. Bolan: It is; fine. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: George McCormack is th 
assistant deputy minister, northern Ontario. 


Mr. Bolan: I would like to talk abou| 
clear-cuts and I suppose to discuss it reason 
ably intelligently one must look at the pre. 
posed policy for controlling the size of th’ 
clear-cuts, which was a paper put out fc 
the ministry back in 1976. This was th’ 
paper put out by Messrs. Flowers and Robir | 
son for the Ministry of Natural Resource 
I would like to go over some of the com’ 
ments which were made in this paper. 17) 
paper is called the Proposed’ Policy for Cor 
trolling the Size of Clear-Cuts in Northe! 
Forest Regions of Ontario. 
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I will just spend a few minutes browsing 
‘through the report and to point out some of 
the observations made by the two authors. The 
first observation which is of any significance 
is the one to the effect that clear-cutting as 
a commercial logging system has been in use 
in the province since the earliest days of 
logging, but its main objective has been to 
remove the marketable trees as economically 
as possible and not to promote regeneration 
and other forest values. That had been the 
general policy for a number of years. The 
general logging practice has been to remove 
all merchantable timber as it is made acces- 
sible by a developing road system. 

_ The report goes on to say that the rapid 
increase in the size of modern forest indus- 
tries has resulted in contiguous clear-cut 
areas in northern Ontario extending, in ex- 
treme cases, up to 50,000 acres. The report 
says this is not an acceptable application of 
the clear-cut silvicultural system. 

_ We are aware of some clear-cut areas, 
particularly in northwestern Ontario and the 
‘Lake Nipigon area. We have had some clear- 
cuts come out through satellite pictures which 
were taken of northern Ontario, and one 
clear-cut is eight miles in length and two 
miles in width. 

The report further points out that exces- 
sively large clear-cut areas do not regenerate 
as well as more protected, smaller cuts. To 
back this up, the authors were referring to 
inistry of Natural Resources regeneration 
surveys which show the lack of suitable 
‘egeneration following clear-cutting and that 
gatterns of regeneration appear to be influ- 
enced by the size of the clear-cut. 
| Large clear-cuts also appear to drastically 
iter wildlife habitat. As you know, this is 
something the Ontario Federation of Anglers 
ind Hunters has consistently made reference 
(0, urging you to consider clear-cuts in forest 
nanagement agreements. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I might just say that un- 
ortunately we have not had total availability 
»£ members of their committee whom we 
tave taken to the north. If we could just get 
ialf of them up there to see cutting prac- 
ices it would improve things a great deal, 
rvecause I think they are seeing the other 
ide of the picture. However, carry on. 
















| 


_ Mr. Bolan: I just want to review it gen- 
rally and then make some comments on it. 
jhe purpose of this policy proposal is to 
ontrol and reduce the size of clear-cut areas 
nd the development of large contiguous 
lear-cut areas in northern Ontario. To do 
us, it is essential that harvested areas be 
generated immediately. This is to provide 





an optimum continuous contribution to the 
economy by forest-based industries, 

The size of clear-cuts can greatly influence 
the success of regeneration and subsequent 
tree growth. Some species need more protec- 
tion than others but all require that the effects 
of exposure be minimized. The proposed 
policy is that the maximum size of clear-cuts 
be reduced over an implementation period 
not exceeding 10 years. There are two tables 
which set out specific constraints and specific 
guidelines. One of the main constraints seems 
to 'be—this is on table one of the report—that 
the maximum individual clear-cut not exceed 
300 acres. 


11:10 a.m. 


Our research office made inquiries of your 
ministry just recently, within the past two 
weeks, to find out what your forest clear-cut 
policy is. We have determined, according to 
the director of the forest resources group, 
Mr. W. Fullerton, that there is no written 
instruction for or against the practice of clear- 
cutting anywhere. Each district forester is 
responsible for reviewing the yearly cutting 
plans of the forestry companies. There are no 
guidelines which the foresters follow regard- 
ing the size of clear-cuts which are allowed. 
The companies do not define clear-cutting in 
their plans. 

In reviewing the forest management plan 
and the forest management agreements which 
have been signed between the ministry and 
industry, there is no mention of maximum 
clear-cut allowable in those plans. I would 
like to know why the proposals for a new 
policy on clear-cuts, or I suppose a proposal 
for a policy on clear-cutting because they 
never did have one, has not been accepted, 
particularly the proposed policy set out by 
Messrs. Flowers and Robinson? Why is there 
no clear-cut policy? What guidelines do you 
give companies to determine the amount of 
cutting which is to be done in certain areas? 
In other words, where are we going with it? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you expect Mr. Reid 
will be here later on? 


Mr. Bolan: No. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Then it might be worth- 
while to ask Dr. Pala from the Ontario Centre 
for Remote Sensing, to come forward in con- 
nection with how you interpret the satellite 
and high altitude pictures. Apparently that 
was a matter of some misunderstanding in 
the Legislature, and I may say, when I got 
hold of the report and looked at some of these 
photographs, I found it a little difficult to tell 
what was what. Dr. Pala, who is supervisor 
of research and training at OCRS, is here 
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and he might give us a short course on photo 
interpretation. 


Dr. Pala: Mr. Chairman, first of all perhaps 
I could show you some examples of the satel- 
lite data and the extent of the cutovers and 
the physical situation of the regenerated 
forest within those cutover areas. 

Some of these cutover areas you could see 
here, which are lighter in colour in this por- 
tion, are perhaps five or 10 times larger in 
size than what the honourable member 
mentioned. 


Mr. Bolan: What is the scale on that? 


Dr. Pala: The scale of this photograph is 
one to 500,000, one inch to eight miles. 


Mr. Bolan: One inch to eight miles, okay. 


Dr. Pala: So the extent of it is quite large. 
However, you have to perhaps look inside 
each large cutover area, at what type of 
regeneration has occurred, because these cut- 
overs were extended in the last 30 or 40 years. 
Within that area, as you could perhaps just 
see here, depending on the reflection you re- 
ceive in the infrared band, you could get 
quite a nice delineation of the portion being 
regenerated. 

Looking at some image like that you will 
see areas of light green, lighter in colour. 
Those indicate fresh cuts which are perhaps 
two or three years old. For the rest, depend- 
ing on the red colour, you can estimate how 
much regeneration has occurred within that 
cutover areas. By looking at it you can 
also gradually see older and new, young 
regeneration. 


Mr. Bolan: But you do not know the extent 
of the regeneration or whether it is brush or 
whether it is commercially and economically 
forest which can be cut again. You do not 
know that. 


Dr. Pala: Yes, we do. I will tell you how. 
The ministry—actually, Mr. Fullerton and Mr. 
Armson’s offices—requested us to establish 
methods to find out how we can use use 
satellite data or infrared photography to 
establish regeneration success in the cutover 
areas. We have two levels of technology to 
record that detailed survey: One will identify 
these cutover areas which have occurred or 
regenerated, been treated, which are up to 
five years in age. These are infrared 
photographs in which you can see red dots 
identifying the regenerated trees. With it, 
we are able to record trees that are up 
to 30 or 40 centimetres tall. They might 
be four or five years old. They could be 
counted for each acre and then we could 
estimate the density and type of regeneration. 
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The second one is from a satellite, and is 
used for older regenerated areas or burned 


areas. In those cases you have to use the 


technique and the law of physics to get the 
information you want. The infrared light is 
being reflected from the chlorophyll content 
of the trees. If you use an image recorded in 
the springtime when you don’t have any 
broadleaves or grass—only the coniferous trees 
have the chlorophyll content—you will re- 
ceive the reflection only from the coniferous 
tree. That analysis is being used in the aerial 
photographs or from satellites, making a 
seasonal recording of image so that we can 
see whether it is coniferous or deciduous 
regeneration. Making an analysis in the sum- 
mer season, we could also estimate the 
deciduous components. 

Mr. Foulds: Could I interrupt you for a 
minute? When did you take those photo- 
graphs to determine the coniferous trees? 
What was the date? 

Dr. Pala: Depending on the latitude, be- 
tween April and May. . 

Mr. Foulds: So you can tell those coniferous 
trees that are sticking above the snow that 
remains? 

Dr. Pala: Yes. This image was taken in 
May; there is no snow. This image over here 
is from October, because it does not show 


quite as much. However, when you get in the 


season, such as on May 10, whatever you see 
here in the red colour comes from coniferous 
trees. It is the Kapuskasing area in northern 
Ontario. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes. 


Dr. Pala: In May there is not much growth 
as yet. This one is from the summer. In the 
summer you can see all the clear-cuts. There 
are no large clear-cuts here but some can 
be seen which are perhaps one or two years 
old. The rest indicates all kinds of regenera- 
tion. From here we don’t see too much in 
detail, but with a computer analysis of data 
we could also estimate the higher reflections 
coming from the broadleaves. Of course, the 
coniferous doesn’t have much infrared reflec- 
tion. 

This work is quite a help at the present 
time. In fact, for the last three years, under 
the ministry’s guidance, we have established 
a methodology to use the aerial infrared 
photography to survey the regeneration suc- 
cess. The manual has already been prepared. 
For this year we had to test the method and 
the manual is going to be distributed 
to all the ministry staff in the field so that 
they can perhaps use this technique to get an 
economical and effective means to survey 
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regeneration in cutover areas. The satellite 
is going to be used on all the old cutover or 
burned areas, to find out the regeneration 
success in those areas or the problem areas. 


11:20 a.m. 


Looking at the size of a cutover like this 
one—it is some 250,000 square kilometres, a 
tremendous size—you can see the success of 
regeneration. This portion here is 100 per 
cent. Over the other areas, depending on the 
area, you can see the percentage of regenera- 
tion established. So not the size but the con- 
dition of the cutover perhaps should be the 
consideration. The same thing over here. The 
distance here is perhaps 30 kilometres, but 
this cutover is about 40 years old. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: In other words, it started 
40 years ago. As it has been cut, it has been 
regenerated; but the regeneration at first is 
smaller. It is growing. 

| Dr. Pala: The technology is quite effective, 
and this means we can recognize and see the 
problem areas in a large cutover. This, as a 
methodology, has been established and the 
large cutovers are being monitored with that 
technology. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: Might I just say then in 
eever to your question, those photographs 
can be somewhat misleading if you don’t 
‘eally understand how to read them. I would 
mvite the committee or any members thereof 


te visit the Ontario Centre for Remote Sen- 





sing. It is a fascinating place. It does a lot 
f things by remote sensing. I am sure they 
vould like to see the members en masse, or 
oreferably in small groups I guess, to get 
nore out of it. 

_ Before I ask Ken Armson to talk about 
sutovers and FMAs, I should mention that 
‘red Robinson, one of the two who wrote 
hat report, also wrote a good deal of the 
orest management agreement material; he 
3 one of our experts in this field. I think I 
vould ask Mr. Armson—as he now is to us— 
.ot professor—to come forward and go into 
de forest management agreement process. 
Te will tell us what it does specify as far as 
utting practices, regeneration practices and 
ich are concerned. 

The agreement, as you will recall from the 


| . \ 
ebates in the House on the amendments to 


ae Crown Timber Act, is in a number of 
arts. Various schedules are attached to and 
ecome part of the legal agreement itself. 
fr. Armson was the one we originally ac- 
uired on loan on a short term to go into 
is whole project and he has fortunately 
ayed with us. Since he is the resident ex- 


2rt perhaps he would deal with the matters. 


} 
» 
| 


ire away, Ken. 





| 
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Mr. Armson: Mr. Chairman, in the matter 
of clearcut size in relation to forest manage- 
ment agreements, we considered very seri- 
ously whether putting absolute size limits 
would be, first of all, silviculturally appro- 
priate in terms of the regenerating of the 
area. Second, we considered whether it was 
necessary in terms of other possible uses. I 
am thinking here primarily in terms of wild- 
life and certainly I would include the envi- 
ronment there. We also had to consider the 
feasibility of implementing an absolute limit. 


Mr. Robinson, who was a co-author of the 
proposed policy, has been the senior silvicul- 
turalist involved with the development of the 
Prescriptions and standards in the ground 
rules. It was our considered opinion that to 
put an absolute limit on a size of clear-cut 
would be undesirable from a silvicultural and 
regeneration point of view, it would be un- 
necessary because of many of the other uses, 
and it would be impractical and very difficult 
to enforce if it were an absolute value such 
as 300 acres. I will go back through the 
reasoning for these. 

First of all, depending on the prescription 
for regeneration, the species, the particular 
kind of terrain, exposure, moisture content, 
one might or might not have a clear-cut that 
would be of a greater or lesser extent. For 
example, we do have many clear-cuts re- 
generated to jackpine on outwashed well- 
drained sands that are larger than 500 acres, 
that were regenerated successfully and rapidly 
and the growth of the regeneration does not 
show any relationship to the fact that it was 
a large area. So there is an example from a 
silvicultural standpoint. 

There are examples where the size of open- 
ing could be very critical. For exxample, with 
white spruce and incidence of frost damage 
it would be undesirable to have a full clear- 
cut if one were regenerating white spruce, 
unless it were on a northeasterly basic slope 
where factors change and it can be regen- 
erated reasonably well. 

In the light of variation within species— 
and Mr. Peacock referred to ‘genetic improve- 
ment—we have evidence from the Matawin 
seed orchard in the north central region that 
there are strains of white spruce that can be 
regenerated in clear-cutovers that will in all 
probability be free from frost damage. 

What I am saying is to put an absolute 
limit and then, by either technological im- 
provement or by judgement in terms of the 
positioning of the cutover, we would constrain 
what might be silviculturally desirable. 


Mr. Bolan: I would like to interrupt you 
for a second. Surely you would be able to 
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establish sizes in each of your management 
units, because you would have a reading of 
the terrain and a reading of the weather and 
sun conditions and that kind of thing? 


Mr. Armson: I don’t think we are at the 
stage yet where we could put reasonable 
bounds on it. One would have to put some 
rather tentative bounds. For example, using 
a 300-acre limit, how is that 300 acre cut- 
over to be set out in the particular piece of 
real estate? Is it to be in the form of a long, 
narrow cutover which is to conform to con- 
tours? In the most recent forest management 
agreement there is a prescription that certain 
kinds of forests shall be strip clear-cut and 
that the widths of the clear-cut shall be not in 
excess of 400 feet. The reason for the 400 
feet is because that is to be regenerated 
naturally from black spruce and that is the 
maximum distance over which we can expect 
a reasonably uniform seed throw. That was 
the main consideration there. 

If you were going to have 300 acres, that 
size could become—I do not have my little 
calculator here—when you take 400 feet and 
300 acres in width, you are going to have an 
extremely long strip. If you follow me, the 
configuration is all-important—if it is rec- 
tangular, narrow rectangular and so on. In 
most of our areas we do have natural breaks. 
But I think the point is that we cannot in a 
professional silvicultural sense say 300 acres 
is necessary—even on one site compared with 
another one. In terms of the other uses, in 
the operating plan we are looking at the 
activities, size and nature of the cutovers 
that are planned for and then, at that time, 
we are assessing them with respect to other 
uses. 


11:30 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What is the definition of 
a clear-cut? If, for instance, an area is cut 
this year as mature then perhaps two or 
three years later when some regeneration has 
started, but you do not see much of it, you 
cut some more adjacent to it because it is 
now mature. Is a clear-cut only what is cut 
in one season? This is one thing I have not 
found in any material. 

Mr Foulds: That is a good question, Mr. 
Minister. 

Mr. Armson: There is considerable con- 
fusion in the way the word “clear-cut” is 
used. To a forester professionally, the clear- 
cut as applied in the silvicultural system is 
the felling of all the timber in the area— 

Mr. Foulds: In one season. 


Mr. Armson: That is right—in one season 
and with a view to regenerating it. In other 


words, regeneration is a part of the actual 
definition. 

Much of our areas which we call clear- 
cuts are not clear-cuts in that sense because 
we do leave either groups of trees or bands 
of trees for whatever reason. These are really 
cutovers on which most of the timber has 
been removed. But going from one cutover 
to the next we are, in effect, going each year 
to a new clear-cut. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The area of Spruce Falls 
south of the highway, some of their own 
land, is a good example of that to me. There 
was a large area there which had been cut 
but there were still a lot of trees on it. 


Mr. Armson: That is correct. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They were a fair size, but 
obviously not yet mature. 


Mr. Armson: That is right. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Then that would not be 
considered a clear-cut? 


Mr. Armson: It would not be a clear-cut 
in a strict sense. 


Mr. Foulds: We would call it a clear-cut. 


Mr. Armson: Clear-cutting is where most 
of the trees are cut. This is the way it is used. 


Mr. Bolan: I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions on this. I take it Mr. Flowers and Mr. 
Robinson are highly qualified people to put. 
out reports such as this one. 


Mr. Armson: That is correct. They are’ 
professional foresters. ; 


Mr. Bolan: With the greatest of respect to 
you, because you are well known as a pro- 
fessional forester, would you say they have as 
much if not more expertise than you in the | 
field which they studied which led to this 
proposed policy on clear-cutting? 

Mr. Armson: Yes, I would say they have a 
great expertise in the area of field forestry. 


Mr. Bolan: Greater than yours? 


Mr. Armson: In the area of time in this 
field, yes, I would say so. 


Mr. Bolan: So one would have to assume 
from that their proposed policy and their re-. 
port—and again I say this with the greatest of 
respect to you—is probably more accurate 


than your own opinion. Would you not say. 
that? 


Mr. Armson: I do not know about accuracy. 
For example, I was asked by them to provide 
some of the information that is in their report. 
Yes, it is accurate with respect to those items. 
I think Mr. Robinson, being the boreal 
silviculturalist, has been primarily concerned 
with the setting up of the prescriptions fol 
the forest management agreements. He cet’ 


| 
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inly did not feel an absolute limit was 
ssirable for the reasons I have stated. 

‘Mr. Bolan: Is Mr. Robinson here? 

Dr. Reynolds: Could I just make one inter- 
tion? I think it might help if I explain 

is aspect to the committee, that perhaps 

[hind what might seem like a little reticence 

Mr. Armson’s part is only, in part, 
ydesty. Frankly, while these two gentlemen 
sre unquestionably the main authors, it is 
t their work alone. They certainly have had 
sultation with Mr. Armson and a large 
mber of professional foresters of the min- 
icy. So this does substantially represent a 
asensus. I take nothing away from them in 
ms of them being the prime authors, but 
s is the product of many people’s minds 
1 expertise. 

Mr. Bolan: That being the case, do you not 
k it is that much more incumbent upon 
]} ministry to accept this proposal which 
xls for criteria to be followed with respect 
«clear-cutting? 

fou have the best in the field. You have 
experts who went out and came in with 
3; report and it clearly sets out maximums. 
re is no question about that. If you will 
ck at schedules one and two of the report, 
ischedule two, for example, the general 
1° which discusses the block-cutting— 
I type of cutting to be done over what 
siod of time, buffer zones, percentages 
fremoval from the block—is all clearly 
tblished. Again, on the size of the clear- 
1s, it lists the constraints, the size of the 
ir-cuts, it talks about soils under 12 inches, 
cs subject to blowing, all of which have a 
ain type of cutting and a maximum. 

‘hen, in a clear unequivocal statement by 
h experts in the field—and from what Dr. 
\cnolds has just said all the other experts 
ze contributed to the proposed policy 
yeer—a maximum individual clear-cut is not 
o-xceed 300 acres. In view of this, how can 
n ministry fly in the face of this report, 
vich to me is so clear, which has been 
Omissioned, which has been requested by 
h ministry and which has the best experts 
nhe field? How can you fly in the face of it? 
fon. Mr. Auld: I think, Mr. Bolan, the 
irest single difference is there are now 
Olst management agreements. 
ts Bolan: Yes, but forest management 
ements do not deal specifically with what 
proposal is; that is, the maximum clear- 
of 300 acres. 
on. Mr. Auld: The forest management 
tat deal with a whole host of things 

we now control but which were not 
rolled when this report was written. 






















Mr. Bolan: You do not have a policy on 
clear-cuts. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not putting words in 
anybody’s mouth, but I am saying that if 
Fred Robinson is the fellow who was one of 
the two main authors of this report, in the 
absence of all the other controls and require- 
ments we went through at some length in the 
House about what is in the FMAs in terms 
of description, in terms of regenerating, cut- 
ting properly so that one can regenerate 
more effectively, that whole host of things, 
he is achieving the goals that were set. We 
wanted some goals. We produced this report. 
This report and the recommendations in it 
may be carried out to some greater or lesser 
degree, as found necessary because of the 
other controls we have now written into the 
prescriptions that are part of the forest man- 
agement agreements. Perhaps that is a little 
convoluted, but that is the feeling I have. 


Mr. Bolan: No, it is an easy way of saying 
you do not have a policy on clear-cuts. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We have a policy on silvi- 
culture which includes clear-cuts, stiff-cuts 
and no cuts. 


Mr. Bolan: What about clear-cuts? Do you 
have a policy on clear-cuts; yes or no? 


Mr. Armson: It is in the same way we do 
not have a policy on shelterwood cuts, or on 
partial cutting or on tree seed cutting. The 
policy is basically on the silviculture, as the 
minister said, and related to that in the agree- 
ment are detailed prescriptions relating to 
the individual stands and sites. 


Mr. Bolan: I have one final question. I 
take it it is not the ministry’s intention to 
adopt the proposed policy as set out by Mr. 
Flowers and Mr. Robinson? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That has been superseded 
by the policy that is inherent in a much 
broader context in the forest management 
agreement. 


11:40 a.m. 


Dr. Reynolds: I have one other point. This 
is, of course, in its title a “proposed policy.” 
With great respect to my colleagues in the 
ministry who are foresters, forestry cannot 
be the sole criterion for determining any of 
our resource-based concerns. We need to con- 
sult with a wide range of people, including 
the Ontario Federation of Anglers and 
Hunters, the Federation of Ontario Natural- 
ists, the Northern Ontario Tourist Outfitters 
Association, the recreationists and that sort 
of thing. I share with Mr. Foulds his con- 
cer about jobs related to the forest, and 
those are important, but the forest must be 
much more than a producer of fibre. 
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Mr. Bolan: You may be producing deserts 
out of it if you have all clear-cuts up to 16 
miles long and five miles wide. 


Dr. Reynolds: Those are provided for and 
prohibited in the rules under which the for- 
est management agreements are written 
which are much more comprehensive and 
much more specific to the sites covered by 
the individual agreements than a single broad 
policy could ever be. 


Mr. Foulds: I wonder if I could have a 
couple of supplementaries here about this 
clear-cut business. 

I quote from a letter the minister sent to 
Mr. Townsend in the Armstrong area. I am 
having difficulty following this discussion, 
because the minister in this letter under for- 
est management says, “I support clear-cuts 
of moderate size and possibly a maximum of 
160 acres in certain areas for reasons you 
mention.” This is in a letter dated September 
15, 1980. It is to Mr. Doug Townsend in 
Armstrong. That is from the minister. 

The second letter is to Mr. King. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You might mention the 
reasons he mentioned. 


Mr. Foulds: I do not have his letter. I just 
have a copy of your reply. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: I haven’t got it here either, 
and I can’t remember the reasons he men- 
tioned. 


Mr. Foulds: The second letter is a letter 
dated July 14, 1980, which you sent to Mr. 
King. You say: “My staff in the Armstrong 
area will be monitoring the logging operations 
very closely and will take appropriate action 
as required to limit the size of clear-cuts. An 
example of the future requirement is in the 
Armstrong crown management unit where the 
clear-cuts are limited to approximately 150 
acres in size, mainly in overmature stands.” 

What that appears to say to me is that there 
is some policy in some areas with regard to 
clear-cuts. I think all Mr. Bolan wants to find 
out is, and certainly the question I asked 
previously was, surely you do establish some 
limits on clear-cuts in some management 
units. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In all the crown manage- 
ment units we establish a lot of things, such 
as the species one person is licensed for. 
There are some licensed for a variety. There 
are some licensed for only one. We control it 
far more strictly because in some of them 
there are, I suppose, one dozen licensees at 
varying times for varying species. 

I assume the reason for that 150 acres is 
that was all mature timber and if one does 
not cut it pretty soon it falls down. 


Mr. Foulds: Do you know that situation, 
Mr. Armson? 


Mr. Armson: I am only slightly familiar 
with that but, if I might just add, if that area 
were to be involved in a forest management 
agreement and the local ministry staff were 
using and considered it desirable to have a 
150-acre limit, that would appear in the 
ground rules. In other words, in answer to 
Mr. Bolan, there is no objection to it where 
on the basis of local evidence there is some 
limit, but we would not consider a province: 
wide limit as being desirable. 7 


Mr. Bolan: Are you leaving it to the local 
foresters in the district to determine the size 


f 


of the clear-cut? | 


Mr. Armson: In the forest management: 
agreements, in which the ground rules are al) 
developed by the local staff, if they had sug: 
gested there should be a clear-cut size, ther 
that would have appeared in those rules. | 


Mr. Foulds: There is no prohibition by the 
ministry to establishing a maximum clear-cui 
size. If I could just follow up on this for ' 
moment or two, I am trying to understanc. 
it. What happens if there is not a forestry 
management agreement? Does the unit for 
ester or district manager establish for hi 
management unit a maximum size for clear’ 
cut if he sees that as a desirable thing witl 
the land conditions and the species? 


Mr. Armson: Yes. That can be establishec 
by the local district manager and forest man) 
agement supervisor. 


Mr. Bolan: Do you have a directive to you. 
district foresters to this effect, that they ari’ 
to use their own judgement in determinin; 
the size of a clear-cut in a particular area? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I have said before, w’ 
are decentralized and we think we are mor 
efficient as a result. One of the authoritie 
a district manager and his senior forester ha 
is a great variety of conditions that can b 
applied on a licensee who works in a crow) 
management unit. 

I am the one who signs the licence, but. 
assure you I am not a forester and I do n¢ 
add or subtract any conditions that might ! bs 
involved. 


Mr. Bolan: Is there a specific directive the 
goes out to the district manager, in dete 
mining the size of a clear-cut according t 
whatever FMA is being prepared in his are 
that he uses his own discretion after cot 
sulting with his own people as to the size © 
the clear-cut? : 


Mr. Peacock: In areas where there is 0 
FMA, which was part of this question, th 
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ut that goes in on any area is subject to the 
pproval of the local district where the cut 
curs. The cut will be in accordance with 
he company’s management plan. That is what 
t will be reviewed for. The company is re- 
uired under legislation to submit a manage- 
nent plan. It is also required under legisla- 
ion to submit an operating plan that gives 
ome indication of where it is going to cut 
nd when. As Ken Armson has said if, in the 
iew of the local objectives, it appears to be 
1 the best interests to limit the size of clear- 
ut, or indeed to make any other specification 
at might improve silviculture, they can 
| 


‘I think it is worth considering here what 
would do if we put on a provincial limit. 
ppose you are dealing in a part of the 
rovince where one does not have the access. 
ne just does not have sufficient road access 
take out the timber that is required to keep 
1e mills in Thunder Bay running and to 
ep one’s clear-cut size down to 300 acres. 
ne has to cut in an awful lot of places to 
st a million cords, if one is going to limit 
iat size to the 150 acres which was sug- 
vsted. Part of the FMA program is to deal 
ith that problem, to build the roads—and 
a reagreement also—and to identify it as 
very important component. It is probably 
e of the real limiting factors. 

I do not think anyone here, Mr. Bolan, is 
‘Sgesting it wouldn't be in the best interests 
forestry to disperse the cut; in other words, 
[have it in more places and smaller places. 
it just to arbitrarily say it cannot be more 
m 300 acres next year would be devastating 
some parts of the province. On the other 
ind, to cut more than 300 acres is not 
‘cessarily disastrous if one gets right in 
sre and gets it regenerated and planted. 
am sure any of you from the north have 
yn large areas of jackpine that have been 


,| 


“ar-cut, scarified and planted, and they are 
hty pretty sights today. This is not to 
’ we would not like to have it dispersed a 
ile bit more but, in all practicality, a limit 
‘aot very useful at this time. 


50 am. 


Mr. Bolan: What about these statements 
(de in the report? “Evidence is increasing 
It excessively large clear-cut areas do not 
‘enerate as well as more protected smaller 
Ta According to the authors—this is taken 
n Ontario Ministry of Natural Resour- 


















‘ unpublished survey reports—“Numerous 
ario Ministry of Natural Resources regen- 
rion surveys show the lack of suitable 
>-=neration following clear-cutting and that 
aerms of regeneration appear to be influ- 








enced by the size of the clear-cuts.” The 
other statement is, “Large clear-cuts are also 
more subject to site alteration due to 
exposure, 

The authors cite the areas from which 
they take this, various papers that have been 
presented over a period of time. I will not 
list them all but they are here, for example, 
testimony at Senate hearings on clear-cutting 
in Cochrane; soil temperatures and natural 
regeneration in south-central Oregon. This is 
pretty hard evidence, and you are flying in 
the face of it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What I tried to say, Mike, 
perhaps not very clearly, is that if there were 
absolutely no control on what was going on, 
perhaps the only tool available at the time— 
and it could be a condition of the licence, I 
suppose—would be to arbitrarily say, “There 
will be no clear-cut more than a certain size.” 
However, as Ken Armson has said, with the 
variety of tools available now under a forest 
management agreement, and the staff to go 
over them pretty carefully with the company 
before they are signed, there is not the same 
necessity to have this kind of requirement. 

Again, as Ken said, we are finding out new 
things from time to time. Large clear-cuts 
have been regenerated very successfully and 
very quickly with the right techniques and 
the right kind of seed, the right specie and 
that sort of thing. To arbitrarily add what is, 
as far as I can make out, not good silvicul- 
tural practice simply because there have been 
large clear-cuts made in the past, when there 
were absolutely no restrictions, does not seem 
necessary. 


Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, my suspicion 
of the efficiency of the ministry and its opera- 
tion since decentralization is now being ad- 
dressed. The minister may recall I pursued 
this line of questioning a week or so ago, and 
I do want to thank him. But he sent over a 
copy of the 1981-82 work program planning 
manual, and I wanted the 1980-81 manual, 
which I was finally able to obtain. 

The fact of the matter is, the ministry 
statements, the priorities and guidelines that 
are established and left up to the staff to 
interpret are so damned general that they are 
insufficient to guide anyone out there in the 
field. Therefore, they are just running their 
own little show. 

There are no indicators, as I have sug- 
gested before. I lay awake several nights. I 
really think, Jimmy, you were bamboozling 
old farmer Jack here with some of the 
answers I was being given the other day. 
Going through this, and I did, I took some 
time to look through these work program 
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planning manuals— if I were a staff member 
out there in Wingham or wherever it was, 
and looked at that and read it, I’d say, “There 
is not a hell of a lot to guide me or give me 
guidelines as to what I am to do; so I am 
going to run my own bloody show.” I do not 
know whether your priorities are right. 

I am amazed—I do not know whether we 
will get into this some time—by an article 
that appeared in the London Free Press say- 
ing these poachers of deer have you people 
bamboozled; you cannot contend with them. 
I know I am getting a little off the subject 
here, but I am amazed to see the number of 
deer being poached by experienced people 
who watch every move you people make. As 
the article indicated, you do not have the 
sophisticated equipment they have. There are 
literally hundreds and hundreds of deer being 
poached, and the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources cannot do a darned thing about it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Did you say “beer” or 
“deer’’? 


Mr. Riddell: Deer. As I have said, my 
suspicion of the efficiency of your decen- 
tralized program is now being addressed with 
the line of questioning by Mr. Foulds and 
Mr. Bolan. The fact of the matter is that no 
directives have been sent down and no guide- 
lines have been given to the staff out there. 
There have been no indicators to see whether 
they are trying to follow policies and priorities 
that may be established in a very general way 
by the ministry here. I think a tremendous 
amount of work has to be done on this yet. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: First, we want to remember 
that it’s primarily a professional technically 
trained staff who are dealing with their 
various responsibilities in the forestry field. 
They’re foresters. 

As I mentioned at some length when we 
were talking about the management improve- 
ment plan and the targets we set and the 
audits we do, it is fair to say there is sufficient 
information, without tying someone’s hands 
rigidly, in these programs to indicate the 
direction we want to go and the ministry’s 
priorities. When you tie that together with 
the budgets set up by the districts and regions 
and then monitor, you can see whether we 
are accomplishing what we set out to do. I 
do not want to take the time to go through 
that further or to get back to Dr. Reynolds, 
who is in charge of administration, to spell it 
out more cefinitively than I would. 


Mr. Riddell: You talk about a budget, 
and I know you allude to a zero-base bud- 
get in this planning manual here. As far as 
I am concerned, the region sees about the 


top five per cent of the budget, you people 
see about the top five per cent of the budget, 
and 95 per cent seems to be a black box. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Ninety per cent. 


Mr. Riddell: You probably see the same 
five per cent the regions do; that is what ] 
am saying. Then there is 95 per cent that 
seems to be a black box. 

I realize I am getting off on something we 
should not be dealing with. We are talking 
about forestry, but I am trying to indicate 
to you that I really do not think the min- 
istry is doing a job. We talk about these 
darned groups. I could ask you questions 
as to what the groups are doing. Are they 
doing a whole lot of travelling? Could you 
qualify their travelling? 

There seems to be a lack of strategic 
plans. You seem to Carry on an operation or 
a year-to-year basis. There does not seem tc 
be any long-range planning. You put these 
books out every year and change them ¢ 
wee bit, but it seems to be a year-by-yea) 
operation. I do not know; I think your min 
istry is falling apart. That is my opinion. — 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t agree with you’ 
I think it is in better shape and things hap’ 
pen more rapidly than they used to. ) 


Mr. Riddell: It is not in very good shape 
when you see this clear-cutting, when you 
see a desert being created up in northen 
Ontario, as these fellows are saying. Thes 
guys can go out and take all the deer the’ 
darned well want to take, and you peopl 
cannot do a thing about it for some reason 
I do not know what it is. 

You talk in here about one of your pm’ 
orities being to leave more up to the privat 
sector. Maybe you had better get the privat’ 
sector involved to apprehend these chap 
who are taking all these deer. If it mean, 
putting them in jail for two or five years, w_ 
have to get some kind of control over thi, 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not aware of th 
problem you are talking about. 


Mr. Riddell: I will bring the article im. 


| 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We have more officers i! 
the field. We have a little sophistication : 
We have a few helicopters policing and stu 
like that. We have dealt pretty effectivel 
in the areas in which I have reports wit, 
trespassers and poachers. I would be se! 
ously interested to see what you are talkin. 
about. 


Mr. Riddell: I will bring it in and may 
we will have a chance to get your views ¢ 
it. But I was astonished to see that yc’ 


people literally have very little control. 


{ 
t 
| 
| 
| 
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| Hon, Mr, Auld: Any time you aren’t sleep- 
ing at night, Jack, I’m worried. So come on 
over and we'll try to see what we can do 
for you. 

_ Mr. Foulds: Are you sure it is the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources that is causing 
,your insomnia? 

_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I can give you a course 
in my old speeches; that will do it—even 
some of my new ones. 

12 noon 


| Mr. Foulds: I have two items I would 
like to deal with quickly under this vote, 
‘Mr. Chairman. One is the problem of wood- 
lots and woodlot assessment I mentioned at 
ithe beginning. I believe we have a great 
potential through private woodlots. I would 
like to read a few excerpts from a sub- 
lcommittee report—I gather it is not a final 
report—on woodland assessment by the tree 
lawn committee of the Ontario Forestry 
‘Association. I think it puts in a nutshell 
some of the problems we are facing and 
ome possible solutions with regard to pri- 
vate woodlots. 

The problem, as they outline it, is: “The 
management and possibly even the existence 
of nonfarmer-owned woodlands is being 
threatened by present assessment and _ taxa- 
tion practices. Nonfarmer-owned woodlands 
are being assessed as residential and recrea- 
tional lands resulting in higher taxes on such 
woodlands than taxes on farmer-owned wood- 
ands. Such higher taxes create a severe 
nancial burden on woodland owners who 
secure only periodic and infrequent income 
due to the lengthy growing period of for- 
asts. Such a burden will lead to the destruc- 
‘ion of woodlands by lack of management 
ind the conversion of forest land to other, 
>ossibly unsuitable uses. 
| “Since 1974, the Ontario Forestry Asso- 
ation and the Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources have received complaints from 
1onfarmer woodland owners about increased 
axes resulting from market value assess- 
ment. These complaints are cause for con- 
rem on the part of foresters involved in 
nanagement of privately owned woodlands. 
-omplainants indicate that they would have 
0 cut their forests more heavily than good 
nanagemeént practices would suggest or else 
iquidate their forests in order to pay the 
ncreased taxes, 
| “The possible Joss of private forests or 
heir mismanagement is of great concern. 
n Ontario, 13 per cent of the total produc- 
ve forest land is privately owned: crown 
orests, 34,870,000 hectares; private forests, 
074,000 hectares.” 






























Paul Aird, in his 1980 report Government 
Incentives and Disincentives to Private Land 
Forestry, indicates: “Thirteen per cent of 
Ontario’s forest land in private ownership 
yields at least one third of Ontario’s round- 
wood production and an even higher pro- 
portion of its value. Further, privately owned 
forests being located principally in southem 
Ontario have a greater potential for forest 
production due to longer growing seasons 
and are often closer to markets. 

“Market value assessment has raised the 
assessed values of nonfarm woodlands, be- 
cause sale values of residential and recrea- 
tional land (higher than farm values) were 
being used as an assessment base. Thus it 
was noted that farm woodlands and nonfarm 
woodlands immediately adjacent were being 
taxed at different levels. From the stand- 
point of the long-term economic viability of 
woodlands, increased taxes create a financial 
burden or demand an increased owner in- 
vestment which may be uneconomical due to 
the long period of time between forest har- 
vests. 

“Woodland owners have threatened to cut 
their forests and farm the land as mentioned 
above or to pasture livestock in their wood- 
lands in order to secure an assessment classi- 
fication of farmer to lower their taxes to the 
level of neighbouring farms. Either course will 
adversely influence our dwindling forest re- 
sources.” That is particularly inappropriate 
if the land is most productively used as a 
woodlot. 

Tust a few more pararaphs, if I might, 
Mr. Chairman: 

“It seems illogical for two Ontario gov- 
ernment ministries to be in opposition to 
each other in their respective programs. On 
one hand, Natural Resources devotes con- 
siderable staff and support funds plus sub- 
sidized nursery stock to assist in the man- 
agement of woodlands and_ forest lands 
(these are not synonymous ). 

“The ministry recognizes the value of for- 
ests to the .industrial sector as well as to 
society as a whole and has accepted a gov- 
ernment responsibility to provide forest man- 
agement service and advice to private wood- 
land owners in order to assist them in 
creating an economic operation. 

“Tn addition, Natural Resources is fund- 
ing the managed forest tax reduction pro- 
eram in the amount of $500,000 for 1980-81, 
providing some tax relief to 6,000 land 
owners who need specific criteria. This ex- 
penditure is excessive because of inequitable 
assessment and the assessing of forests at 
residential or recreational rates. 
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“On the other hand, the Ministry of Rev- 
enue in administering the Assessment Act is 
supporting and in fact sponsoring a program 
which may make forest management an un- 
economic venture for some owners, thereby 
acting against Natural Resources programs. 
Such conflict should be eliminated by the 
creation of an overall government policy, 
thus creating a greater degree of efficiency 
in government programs. 

“An example of this conflict is reflected 
in the reply an assessor is reported to have 
made to a complaint about high woodland 
assessment: ‘If the owner doesn’t like it, 
he can put cows to pasture in the woodlots 
so the land can be classed as a farm.’ He 
is stating the facts but he is showing no 
appreciation of the woodland, its value and 
the owner’s interests. He is doing his job 
as it is laid down, and we suggest that 
guiding policies are in need of change.” 

I want to jump to where they list the 
various kinds of assessment that could take 
place, including some modifications that are 
used in the state of Vermont. They come 
down on the side of suggesting that all wood- 
land should be classed and assessed as farm 
regardless of the occupation or interests of 
the owner. This will require a revision to the 
Assessment Act to change present assess- 
ment procedures which have been arbitrarily 
established without legislation or changes to 
present legislation. 

I know that is ultimately the job of the 
Ministry of Revenue but, Mr. Minister, I 
would like to know whether your ministry 
has taken any position on the matter and 
what recommendations it will be making. I 
think I understand some of the difficulties 
in definition here. There may be some areas 
that could be and properly should be pro- 
ductive farm land. 

Mr. Riddell: Is a managed woodlot not 
exempt from tax? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Under the Woodlands 
Improvement Act, the Ministry of Natural 
Resources pays half the taxes on a managed 
woodlot; so we are not very excited about 
seeing the assessment increased either. 

Bill Fullerton, who is director of the 
forest resources group, is here. They are the 
ones who deal with managed forests, either 
under this act or in the county forests and 
the other programs. 

Here is the Minister of Revenue (Mr. 
Maeck), just in time. We are talking about 
woodland improvement. All we need is the 
Treasurer (Mr. F. S, Miller) and we might 
settle this today. 


We are not leaving for Parry Sound until 
four o’clock, are we? 

Hon. Mr. Maeck: I just came to tell you 
I was not leaving at all. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Then don’t go away. 

We are very interested in increasing the 
program. There are a number of areas I fly 
over where there is a great opportunity and 
probably it would be the best possible use 
of the land, not only for the production of 
fibre but also for habitat for animals and a 
whole lot of things. 

Mr. Foulds: And for conservation reasons. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps Mr, Fullerton can 
explain to you what our problem is in terms 
of those areas that have been under the 
act by agreement with us for some time 
where the assessment has been changed from 
agriculture. We are having some discussions 
with the Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
people about this. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I have a question which 
perhaps relates to this. In many areas where 
you brought in section 86 of the Assessment 
Act, it has increased the taxes on the very 
holdings you are indicating by as much as 
five and six times. They are classed as resi- 
dential and it is really creating a burden, 
because there is no way of retrieving the 
revenue unless they utilize it as residential 
land or cut it over to retrieve an income that 
can justify that type of tax. 

If we want to maintain our woodlots, there 
have to be some adjustments made. I am 
interested in comments on the policies we do 
have on it. 

12:10 p.m. 

Mr. Fullerton: Mr. Chairman, this is a 
very complex and involved area for dis- 
cussion and I think much of this concern 
arises out of budget paper E of the mid- 
1970s. In preparing budget paper E, our 
private land forestry group had a good deal 
of input, along with the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Food, in terms of assessment of 
agricultural and forest lands. All the recom- | 
mendations of budget paper E were not, 
implemented and various compromises have 
been made, It has upset the nonfarm wood- 
lot owners, and this, along with market value. 
assessment, has certainly brought into place 
some very high increases in taxes. 

Along with market value assessment, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food brought 
in the farm tax assessment rebate program; 
we also brought along the managed forest 
tax rebate program at the same time so that 
nonfarm woodlot owners would not clear 
their woodlots to gain the benefits of the 
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arm tax. We have a parallel and equitable 
system in place, 
The Ontario Forestry Association figures 
ie substantially correct, and they indicate 
omething like nine or 10 per cent of the 
wivately owned woodlands in Ontario pro- 
uce something more than 20 per cent of 
e mill furnish in the province, and this 
3 the basis for this ministry’s interest in 
wrivate woodlot assistance. 
bcd addition to advice and the extension 
| rvice to private woodlot owners, of course, 
ve have the Woodlands Improvement Act, 
hich provides some material assistance to 
private woodlot owner or a farmer who 
rishes to increase the area of his woodlot. 
‘he managed forest tax reduction program is 
rth to the Woodlands Improvement Act 










1 that this is one of the criteria for receiy- 
1t the managed forest tax rebate. 

You have to examine what is going on with 
i increase in nonfarm woodlot owners’ taxa- 
on. The Ontario Forestry Association in one 
' its newsletters quoted an example of a 
onfarm woodlot owner in eastern Ontario 
hose taxes had risen from something like 
ee a year to $1,100 a year. It was a 100- 
‘re property and 88 acres were woodlot. It 
‘ems that after this great increase in taxes 
: rebate on the 88 acres of woodlot was 
mething like $36; so he said: “This program 
:no darned good to me. My taxes have gone 
om $200 to $1,100 and I only get $36 back.” 
lis means the actual taxation on his 88 
ires of woodlot was very low—it was $72— 
id the other $1,000 was on his house. There 
ia good deal of misunderstanding about 
‘nat the managed forest tax reduction pro- 
gam will do. 

Jt is an area of great concern to us, Mr. 
Mnister, and in Mr. Armson’s initiative in 
king at private land forest policy and 
ming up with a green paper in the next 
to years, he will be addressing this whole 
va of taxation, which as I mentioned is 
vy complex. We will be addressing that 
vole area and we hope, by working with 
pple in the Ministry of Revenue, there 
vl be some options addressed in the green 
poser which may help us see through the 
nze that is there. 


Mr. Foulds: I just have one comment, be- 
cise your example pinpoints the problem, 
dasn’t it? The full-time farmer doesn’t pay 
sight residential rates on his dwelling on 
il farm. It would appear from the example 
yt gave that the woodlot owner, if he is 
ny farming, does pay those rates, and there 
ty be some combination in there that is 
wrth looking at that would be useful and 


) 


i 











productive, particularly if he is spending con- 
siderable time in some years on the woodlot 
itself, 

Mr. Fullerton: My understanding, Mr. 
Foulds, is that the recommendations of budget 
paper E were not followed in connection 
with the farm tax rebate. The recommenda- 
tion of budget paper E was that the farm 
buildings should be excluded from the con- 
siderations, but in the final analysis they 
have been included, in that they are part 
of the production unit. The barn is part of 
the production unit, and then you come to 
the farm house, I think you can argue that 
is part of the production unit of the farm as 
well, because of the preserving and processing 
that goes on in the house. So that is the crux 
of it. 

The other thing is that somebody men- 
tioned section 86, which provides for a factor 
to be multiplied against the assessment; in 
effect, it comes up with the number to which 
the mill rate will be applied. I don’t know 
whether the factor for farm assessment is 
higher or lower, but it has the effect of 
putting a lower number to which the mill 
rate is applied than for recreational land or 
residential land under the category in which 
nonfarm woodlots are assessed. 


Mr. Foulds: It may be worthwhile to define 
a special category, because a woodlot owner 
may well be getting income from _ other 
sources, whereas the farmer is farming full- 
time. Obviously, there should be some con- 
sideration if we are to maintain the woodlots. 
I think the minister himself points out a 
good example when he says eastern Ontario 
particularly has areas where the best use of 
the land would be productive woodlot use. 


Mr. Fullerton: I do not necessarily want to 
complicate the matter further, but the revenue 
from nonfarm woodlots and the Income Tax 
Act are another whole area of incentive or 
disincentive, depending on how you look at 
it. The members of the Ontario Forestry As- 
sociation have trouble separating the two 
because, in terms of their cash flow position, 
they are very intricately linked. 

Mr. Foulds: That is all I had on this par- 
ticular item. I have one other item on this 
vote. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Can I ask one question 
just to wrap this up? Is it the policy of the 
ministry to preserve these woodlots and en- 
courage them to be utilized as woodlots rather 
than as residential areas? Is that the direction 
you are going? 

Mr. Fullerton: That is our objective, yes. 
We want to maintain the woodlot base in 
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southern Ontario which provides more than 
22 per cent of the mill furnish in Ontario. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Not only that, it is pro- 
viding more in the way of energy to heat 
homes. I have seen it increasing every year 
in the last five years, and I think we have 
to protect it for 50 years from now, and 
the only way we are going to do it is by 
improving those woodlots. 


Mr. Fullerton: The markets available for 
the use of fuel wood are one of our greatest 
hopes for improving the management of 
southern Ontario woodlots. We talked pre- 
viously about the difficulty with harvesting 
poplar and developing markets for poplar 
which is a hindrance to our silvicultural pro- 
gram in northern Ontario. Our lack of mar- 
kets for low-quality hardwoods has been a 
hindrance to our management of woodlots in 
southern Ontario. We are anxious to work 
along with fuel-wood people to increase the 
utilization of that low-grade material. 

12:20 p.m. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: One other question comes 
to mind, and that is the harvesting in north- 
erm Ontario and the use of that heavy 
equipment. They just ramble around. I am 
not from northern Ontario, but people who 
have gone hunting there have indicated that 
they have no regard for the small species. 
Is this a problem in your estimation? 


Mr. Fullerton: It is fair to say some of 
the harvesting machinery that has been 
developed over the past 15 years has been 
used inappropriately, in inappropriate places, 
by industry, and the designers of the equip- 
ment haven’t necessarily been concerned with 
the regeneration or what it is doing to soils. 
This has turned around in the last three 
years or so, and the research organization 
that deals with harvesting and development 
of harvesting equipment—it is called FERIC, 
the Forest Engineering Research Institute of 
Canada—has now taken into consideration the 
silvicultural aspects of harvesting machinery. 

The other encouraging thing, Mr. Minister, 
is an experiment which I think you saw up 
at Spruce Falls of the Rollagon, the tires that 
are put on wheel skidders. These are huge 
balloon tires that put about two-pound-per- 
square-inch pressure on the ground. Using 
those for skidding in the clay belt, which is a 
very sensitive area—the soil is very sensitive— 
has just changed the whole silvicultural pros- 
pect in the area, because with this equipment 
you no longer gouge the soil and cause 
ponding of water and interference with nor- 
mal drainage patterns and what not. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They haven’t hurt the tire 
makers either. They cost five thousand bucks 
a tire. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you have any policy 
or guidelines on that from your ministry? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Once again, that is an 
encouragement that is built in to any user, 
because he is going to get better regenera- 
tion and not damage the soil. It is fascinating 
to watch. I took some movies of it, as a 
matter of fact, to see it move through and 
go over stumps and all kinds of things. I com-) 
pared it with another skidder that had been. 
operating in the same spot and had made | 
two trips; and the ruts were deep and it 
destroyed any young growth that was there. 
Spruce Falls bought that because it was 
going to save them money and improve their 
own regeneration. That is the kind of thing 
you really don’t have to legislate, because it 
is worth while even though the tires are’ 
pretty expensive. 

Mr. Riddell: Erosion has to be a prime. 
consideration in your policy to encourage. 
woodlot management in southern Ontario. 1) 
don’t know whether any of you have ever’ 
driven down in Essex and Kent counties on 
a windy day when they are putting in the 
crop or when the crop is just coming out of 
the ground. You can see the tremendous. 
amount of soil that is blowing around down 
there, and even water erosion is taking place | 











down there. It seems to me that by some 
method we are going to have to get those 
farmers to re-establish some of those woodlots , 
As a matter of interest, there is a Save 
Our Soil conference being held in Guelpl 
in the first part of December, Mr. Minister! 
Will you be having any of your ministy 
people attending that? It is a first of it 
kind, I think. | 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I am told that we will. 


Mr. Riddell: I am pretty concerned abou 
what is happening down in that flat land ¢ 
Essex and Kent counties. They have 1 
moved all the woodlots simply because, wit; 
land the price it is, they can’t get the prc, 
ductive value of the land out of the wo0c' 
lots; so they have knocked all the tree 
down. I think we are going to pay for thi 
in the long run, because already you s¢ 
this soil blowing around and water erosion th 
like of which I haven’t seen for some tim 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think it is starting || 
come through to people that you must hav 
some trees. I can’t remember the figut 
now, but it seems to me some of tl 
counties are down below five per cent a, 
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a rule of thumb is about 20 per cent, isn’t 
it, as a minimum? 


Mr. Fullerton: The agronomists tell us 
they like to see 10 per cent of the agri- 
cultural area in woodlot for this very purpose 
of modifying climates and desiccating winds. 
We have a renewed program in the south- 
western region in our extension program to 
promote the planting of shelter belts and 
windbreaks. This has been going on for a 
year or so. It hasn’t had a high profile, but 
yur extension staff have been working with 
ndividual farmers to promote the establish- 
nent of shelter belts and windbreaks. 


Mr. Chairman: With that, we will adjoum 
intil two o’clock. 


Mr, Foulds: I thought we were going until 
me o'clock. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want to go on? 
Jkay; fine. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Fortunately, I don’t have 
O go. 
_Mr. Foulds: I have one more item under 
his vote; and it is a problem I want to 
resent to the minister on behalf of my 
ashful colleague, the member for Sudbury 
last (Mr. Martel), who is unfortunately in 
nother committee. I want to raise it be- 
ause it is not only a particular problem 
vut also a general one. 
The problem I refer to is the contracts 
aat are let by the ministry to private busi- 
esses, to private entrepreneurs, for replant- 
ag. What happens is, the terms and con- 
jitions of the contract are such that on 
jany occasions, first, the kids who are 
oing the planting don’t get paid for the 
ork they do and, second, the planting is 
one by the terms and requirements of the 
ontract in such a way that it boggles the 
ind it ever gets done at all. In particular, 
» illustrate those contentions, I want to 
‘ing the attention of the committee to the 
‘oblem that the member for Sudbury East 
‘ought to the attention of the ministry with 
gard to a contract in the Chapleau area 
ith Nichol Landscaping and Haulage. 

‘The first problem is that the ministry 
idged the contract to be inadequately com- 
ieted and therefore did not pay the full 
aount in the agreement. That resulted in 
lany of the students who were employed by 
‘e company not receiving their wages. There 
‘us, first, a letter from Mr, Martel to the 
Oployment standards branch of the Min- 
iry of Labour, because his attention was 
fst focused on this problem as a result of 
€complaint from one of the students who 
Cln’t receive payment. Maybe I could just 
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read a couple of paragraphs from the letter 
So you can understand the problem. Mr. 
Martel’s constituent is ‘Miss Laurie Goltz, 
7 Spruce Street, Capreol: 

“Mr. Max Goltz contacted our office on 
August 18, 1980, concerning his daughter, 
Laurie. Laurie had been hired by Mr. Gary 
Nichol, a contractor, to plant trees in the 
Foleyet area. The job began on May 11 
and was completed on June 20, 1980, and 
to this date she has not been paid for the 
job. 

“Mr. Nichol had apparently approached 
the Ministry of Natural Resources to obtain 
the contract for tree planting. I spoke to 
Mr. John Gillham of the Ministry of Natural 
Resources in Chapleau this morning and he 
told me that when Mr. Nichol was given 
the contract to hire planters it would be his 
responsibility to ensure that these people 
were paid upon finishing the job. Upon com- 
pletion of the work, Mr. Nichol was to 
submit his invoices to receive his payment 
from Natural Resources, which would take 
37 days or more. 

“Apparently, when Mr. Goltz spoke to 
Mr. Nichol, he was advised that the reason 
he could not pay the planters was because 
he himself had not received payment from 
Natural Resources, Again, I reiterate that, 
according to Mr. Gillham, it was up to Mr. 
Nichol to make sure the planters received 
payment. 

“Miss Goltz advises me that there were 50 
people in the group, plus another 100 or so, 
totalling approximately 150, which she 
believes were hired ‘by Mr. Nichol. As far 
as she is aware, none of these people have 
been paid.” 

12:30 p.m. 


The reply from the Ministry of Labour 
on September 12 is a fairly detailed one but 
outlines the entitlement that Miss Goltz 
should have received, and she was owed a 
balance of $878.43. 

I will quote just one paragraph from that 
letter: “I also advised her that Nichol was 
only able to pay part payment to some of 
the employees due to the amount of the 
cheque that we received from the Ministry 
of Natural Resources, who penalized him 
due to the alleged poor planting pro- 
cedures.” 

Then I quote from a letter from my 
colleague the member for Sudbury East to 
the minister himself: 

“Please find enclosed a copy of a letter 
my assistant wrote.” And it outlines the 
previous quotes that I have indicated. “You 
will note in the second last paragraph, Mr. 
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Kretzschmar, who is with the Ministry of 
Labour employment standards office in Sud- 
bury, in his response to me indicates to me 
that the Ministry of Natural Resources has 
penalized this man for poor planting 
practices. 

“This is very commendable. However, it 
does present a problem. Mr. Nichol was only 
paying partial amounts to the young people 
who were hired. In other words, in the case 
of Miss Laurie Goltz, who was owed a con- 
siderable amount, she has only received”—and 
I cannot read the figure here because it has 
been typed over; I think it looks like $400, 
but I am not sure. 

“Consequently, there is still a major 
balance outstanding. The Minister of Natural 
Resources has seen fit to withhold the money 
from going to Mr. Nichol, but who is to 
guarantee that the students who were hired 
are to receive payment? It would seem to me 
incumbent on the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources to acauire the records and pay 
directly the students the money they have 
forthcoming to them, Any money which 
might remain could be paid to Mr. Nichol, 
if that is your intention. However, I do not 
think these young people, who have worked 
in good faith, should be without payment. 
As Natural Resources is withholding the 
green stuff, I suspect it is up to your ministry 
to make payment.” 

Then you finally replied on October 14, 
Mr. Minister: 

“Very quickly, I would like to bring you 
up to date on this matter. Mr. Nichol’s com- 
pany, Nichol Landscaping and Haulage, re- 
ceived in late August the final payment, 
$45,241.10, owing to them by my ministry 
for the contract plant in the Chapleau 
district. 

“Unfortunately, this company was penal- 
ized for some poor-quality planting during 
the plant. However, this was done only after 
long discussions had been held between Mr. 
Nichol, his field supervisory staff and the 
field staff of the Chapleau district. Mr. 
Nichol did have an opportunity to question 
these penalties by having an independent 
assessment done by a registered’ professional 
forester which, to my knowledge, has not 
been done, Therefore, all moneys owing to 
this company have been paid by my ministry. 

“It is unfortunate that some or all of his 
workers have not been paid for their work 
during the plant but as you can see, my 
ministry is not in a position to pay the 
workers who worked for Nichol Landscaping 
and Haulage. It is now up to Nichol Land- 
scaping and Haulage to arrange payment 


for all outstanding bills owing as a result 0 
his contract work with this ministry.” 

(There are two points I want to make. Th 
first is that I can see in a strict contractua 
sense why your ministry is taking the position 
it is. However, I suspect it puts your minis 
try in a very bad light with many youn, 
people in this province who make the as 
sumption they are working—and they maj 
be making the assumption erroneously—fo 
the Ministry of Natural Resources in tha 
general sense that they are out there plant 
ing trees and they knew a job was bein; 
done for Natural Resources. I think a lot o 
young people who get burned in this way 
(a) will not have a very high opinion o 
Natural Resources and (b) may not be en 
thusiastic about working on tree planting i 
the future. 

The second point is that it is imperativ 
for the ministry, when it subcontracts lik 
this, to ensure that the contractor can carr 
out the job adequately. I think there has t 
be a lot more realism about the capability ¢ 
the person it contracts with and a lot mor 
realism about the terms under which th 
contract can take place. 4 

Mr. Martel sat down and. did some figure 
he has given to me and, according t 
him, they expected a student to plant 21,00 
trees in seven days. Given a 10-hour da: 
that is 300 trees per hour and five tree 
per minute. His comment is, and I quote: 
and I just underline it even more emphat) 
cally than he has done in his quiet unassun; 
ing way: “If this is the case, no wonder Vv’ 
have a problem with regeneration and rt 
forestation.” ( 

If you expect those 21,000 trees to survi') 
at that rate, then the figures I mentiom) 
about regeneration that you have actual, 
treated’ are even doubled by this examp., 
I would be very curious to know whether | 
that contract you let, which you are obvious) 
counting as area that was regenerated, y | 
count it in your figures as full regeneratic, 
when you withhold the money from t'! 
guy because he has not done the job ac) 
quately in the first place. : 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I presume that if we ¢/ 
not pay all the amount because it was 1) 
properly planted, we would not count it | 
as fully regenerated. | 

Mr. Foulds: I would like to have a spec) 
answer. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I cannot give it to you! 
morning. / 
Mr. Foulds: No, I do not expect it ! 
morning. | 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: But you see the dilemma. 
I am not aware of the details of how many 
people bid on the job and that sort of thing. 
Obviously, if we had a holdback, it was not 
sufficient. It was probably the amount that 
we penalized the contractor for poor work. 
The real problem to me is that as a public 
agency we need an awful lot of very good 
‘easons such as poor previous experience, 
9efore we turn down somebody who is the 
ow bidder. 
_If there is a furrow, I think I might be 
ible to plant three in a minute—I do not 
mow about five. But it may well be that 
ythers with a machine would plant ever more 
apidly. I am not an expert in planting. Per- 
taps, Al, you know something about that. 
_In effect, we would be paying twice for 
omething and, as a servant of the taxpayers 
I have a pretty good idea of what the 
wovincial auditor would say about it, to start 
ff with—I do not think it would be proper. 
tis certainly unfortunate that some of those 
tudents, or perhaps all of them, were under- 
aid. I do not know whether they were paid 
veekly or every two weeks or whatever hap- 
ened, but— 
| Mr. Foulds: It would appear that payment 
ras withheld— 
_Hon. Mr. Auld: If somebody was owed 
800, it sounds to me as though the payroll 
id not come around very often. 
_Mr. Foulds: Not until the job was com- 
leted, it sounds like. 
Hon. Mr. Auld. If that were me, that 
‘ould have been a great learning experience. 
| Mr. Foulds: A very expensive one. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I would always want to 
2 paid daily after that. Seriously, I have 
7ety sympathy, but I think you can see 
i dilemma in which the ministry is placed. 
bu have contracted in a proper way. This 
ippens, I suppose, in road construction as 
equently as other things, where the sub- 
‘b-sub does not get paid and has to go to 
surt. The only recourse for these students, 
‘the amount owed was within the limit, 
ould be to go to the small claims court, 
‘aere it is not costly to collect, 
Mr. Foulds: I suspect there is more than 
“e of your contractors who has failed to 
leet the specifications you have outlined 
id therefore, from an actuarial and account- 
13 point of view, you have withheld pay- 
tnt. I suspect this has happened in more 
Am one case, I think this case illustrates 
a supports my contention that maybe, just 
liybe, it is time the provincial government 
lelf went into a crown corporation to do 
Sne of the planting. This might be bene- 
| 


| 
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ficial, particularly in areas like this where 
you may not get the kind of things you 
want in terms of the experience and 
capability of the private person. 

12:40 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: For one thing: This sum- 
mer, as you know, any spare people we had 
—in fact, a lot of people who weren’t spare 
—were literally engaged a good part of the 
time in fighting fires. 

I take the other approach, that if we are 
really going to meet the regeneration targets 
we have been setting ourselves, and about 
which you were remarking earlier, Jim, 
then we are going to be requiring more 
assistance from the private sector. Our job 
then will be to try to weed out in some way 
or other, legitimately, those who are not 
competent so that we can continue to use 
the private sector and increase our own 
capability. 

The real problem is that publicly you 
have an awful time standing up in that 
House or sitting down in this committee and 
justifying not giving something to the lower 
bidder if you can’t prove pretty carefully 
that person was incompetent before. I know; 
it has been my experience in being around 
this Legislature for a number of years. Just 
as soon as you don’t take what appears to 
be the lowest bid, you have a hard time 
even when you have had difficulties with 
that person before. The argument then is that 
they have changed or improved their staff. 

I can remember this problem once in 
Environment, where we had an engineering 
firm that was the low bidder cn—I can’t re- 
member now whether it was a water treat- 
ment or sewage treatment project. The staff 
were loath to give it to the low bidder be- 
cause they said they did have some pretty 
good engineers but three of them had left 
to join another firm. I said we had to give 
it to the low bidder and we did, and I 
suppose the job was done to the specs. But 
probably, if you worked out the cost of the 
amount of supervision we had to give, it 
was an extra two or three per cent, the 
difference between his bid and the next one. 


Mr. Foulds: That, if I may say so, 
strengthens my argument for the ministry at 
least looking at the possibility of doing some 
of it more directly itself. If you are spend- 
ing extra money to supervise the private 
sector, the cost begins to escalate on you. 
There is a balance in there. I recognize that 
and I recognize that you have had some 
good— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: You are assuming that all 
crown corporations are perfect, 
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Mr. Foulds: No, I don’t. In fact, I know 
from personal experience that especially 
those run by Liberal and Tory governments 
are otherwise. But I don’t think that is a 
principal— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Let’s get into the brick- 
works and fish marketing— 


Mr. Foulds: You forgot the shoe factory. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The shoe factory. There 
are a whole lot of things in Saskatchewan— 

Mr. Foulds: There are a few they did 
well on, though. The Saskatchewan Potash 
Corporation is doing very well, thank you 
very much, 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, because it is 50 per 
cent run by somebody who is trying to make 
a ‘buck. 

Mr. Foulds: It is the best argument for a 
mixed economy that I have heard in a long 
time. 

The point is, I am willing to concede to 
you in ideological terms that in some areas 
some private contractors have done good 
work for you. I want the similar concession 
from you: to abandon your ideology and 
consider that it just may be that crown 
corporations, in areas where you had faulty 
service or poor results, might be the solution 
to the problem that is outlined in this case. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Jim, when we are short 
of straw, we will go into the pig business. 

Mr. Foulds: That is not a good answer, 
Mr. Minister, I am afraid. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It is a little convoluted, 
but— 

Mr. Foulds: It is very convoluted and it 
is not a good answer to this problem. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That remark is no answer 
to this problem, but the only answer I know 
to this problem is the answer I gave. I don’t 
think the alternative is defensible; that is, 
to pay for work that was not done or, 
in effect, to pay people twice. 

Mr. Foulds: You have to think of some 
better way of protecting the employees in 
your contractual arrangements than depend- 
ing on the private contractors. Those em- 
ployees are particularly vulnerable. They 
can carry all the days of their lives —I 
say this advisedly — considerable resentment 
against the government and the Ministry of 
Natural Resources. Perhaps it will be un- 
justifiable, in the strict interpretation of the 
word, but it will be entirely justifiable in 
terms of their perception. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am really surprised 
somebody gets paid once a summer. 


Mr. Foulds: Anyway, let’s just leave it 
there, Mr. Chairman. ; 

Mr. Bolan: I have just one item to raise 
on this vote. This has to do with FMAs 
and the sawmill operators in the Hearst area. 
You may recall, I think it was last May or 
June, before an FMA agreement was signed 
with one of the companies— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Before the one with— 

Mr. Bolan: Was it Abitibi? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No. It was— 

Mr. Peacock: Spruce Falls. 

Mr. Bolan: In any event, there were 
several concerns expressed by some of the 
sawmill operators. Some of them came to 
me, and I sent them over to see Dr. Rey- 
nolds of the Ministry of Natural Resources. 
Their problem basically is that under the 
FMAs they could see something developing 
whereby they were relying exclusively on 
the pulp and paper industry to get a supply 
of saw lots. | 

Hon. Myr. Auld: Some of them exclu-) 
sively, some just mainly, but they all have 
some third-party agreement. : 

Mr. Bolan: I am informed that this was, 
not resolved to their satisfaction; that the 
FMAs were signed without any considera. 
tion being given to the sawmill operators | 
I would like to know why there is no pro-| 
tection for the independent sawmill oper) 
ator whereby he is guaranteed a supply oi 
logs, so he is not subject to the whimsica’ 
demands or positions of the pulp and pape, 
industry, and why the sawmill operator) 
cannot enter into FMAs. themselves with thi. 
ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There are two question) 
there. Ed, could you mark this to the direc 
tor of the timber sales branch? y 

Actually the FMAs have made no differ) 
ence as far as what are called third-part: 
agreements between the sawmill oprator) 
and the pulp and paper people who go t! 
licensed areas from which those sawmill oper, 
ators are getting some certain species 0 
wood. They continue. | 

The second question is that it is unlikely’ 
since most sawmill operators are relativel | 
small. They started off small—except in thé) 
area, perhaps—and still are getting woo 
from crown management units, and that wi 
continue. I suppose if somebody large enoug 
came along and we had an area to license‘ 
that is one of the problems: because (; 
expansion in the sawmills and the pulp an 
paper industry, there is no spare woo 
around—there would be nothing to prevél) 
it. He would operate exactly the same as_ 
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ulp and paper company except that, when 
‘e got the wood to the plant, he would make 
into sawlogs rather than pulp. 
Ed, could you deal in detail with just 
pw it works? 
| Mr, Markus: Mr. Chairman, I really would 
'» confirming the minister's remarks regard- 
g the continuity of the third-party agree- 
ents. I see no problem in FMA holders 
mtinuing those third-party arrangements. 
pr instance, in the case of the Hearst 
verators who have third-party arrangements 
, say, Spruce Falls, the arrangement there 
jthat they replace that volume with chips. 
+ that kind of arrangement, I see no prob- 
m in the company wishing to continue, I 
fink they even stated that. 
‘3:50 p.m. 
Mr. Bolan: Is there anything in the agree- 
mt, though, that makes it mandatory for 
t» pulp and paper industry to negotiate 
tise third-party agreements with the saw- 
I operators? As I understand it, techni- 
ly speaking, they could be cut off to- 
Trow, Technically speaking, there is 
hing to require the pulp and paper in- 
‘try to enter into these third-party agree- 
nts with the sawmill operators, and they 
2 dependent on that source of logs for 
ir Own operation. What protection do 
y have? 
on, Mr. Auld: The only protection they 
hie is that the minister can direct that 
‘ain species and certain quantities should 
(to a certain operator. There are occasions 
n that has been done. By and large, a 
mill operator is dependent on a licence 
>ut in crown management units, where I 
ss most of them started. As they ex- 
ded, there just was not sufficient wood 
rctown management units and third-party 
ngements came about, plus private pur- 
shies from people who own a bush. In the 
Aq@st area, at least two of the operators 
1a2 bought wood from Algoma, which has, 
s7ou know, very large limits going back 
éy years of freehold, from the Sault and 
oh a long way. 
lat there is no guarantee—and never has 
en, as far as I know—that a third-party 
gement would carry on forever. There 
a have been time limits and quantities 
ptified in some, years ago. There may still 
I do not know. But in most cases it is 
trily an agreement between the sawmill 
Pator and the pulp and paper company, 
hcwe only get involved where there has 
a dispute. That is not very often. 
I, Bolan: On that point, though, do you 
‘ any kind of— 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I met with the Hearst 
Operators again six weeks ago in Hearst. 
That was not a major problem at that time. 
Wood—just getting wood—was the problem, 
because of their modernization and expan- 


sion and trying to run the mill on more than 
one shift. 


Mr. Bolan: But you do not have any 
policy you would use if a dispute arises? 

Hon. Mr, Auld: The allowable cut is one 
thing. Ed, will you explain just how this 
works? There is an allowable cut. If some- 
body is not cutting it, we want to know 
why, because it is going to be Overmature. 

Mr. Markus: If you are referring to the 
FMAs, there is a clause in every FMA that 
says, if the FMA holder is not utilizing a 
full allowable cut for himself, he has two 
choices: to arrange with some other party 
to cut it—this could be a nearby sawmiller 
—or to declare it surplus to his needs. If he 
declared it surplus, the minister then might 
direct that wood and I believe would review 
the wood requirement situation in the area 
particularly in regard to local sawmills. 

You were asking, Mr. Bolan, whether the 
ministry has a policy of directing wood from 
large pulp and paper licensees to these 
independents on the list. I am not aware of 
anything written, but I might review for you 
the fact that, within the past 10 to 15 years, 
fully half of the volume that is now being 
utilized by the independent sawmillers has 
come from third-party agreements that have 
been directed or bilaterally agreed upon by 
independents in the big pulp and paper 
companies or by the ministry’s withdrawing 
areas from the pulp and paper industry and 
making it available. 

I see there a very definite thrust in what 
this ministry wishes to do there. As for 
written policy, I do not know of any. 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Bolan, there was one 
other additional item that I might mention 
in case it is missed. Part of the concern of 
the private operators you were talking to, 
who later came to see me, resulted from a 
misinterpretation of one section of the FMAs 
which provides for not more than five per 
cent withdrawal in the future. The reading 
perhaps was not close enough for anyone to 
realize that it referred to withdrawal for 
nonforestry purposes, such as parks. There 
was some concern that this might mean 
withdrawal for third-party agreements. Once 
that was explained to them, the main ele- 
ment of their concern disappeared. 


Vote 2504, item 2, agreed to. 


The committee recessed at 12:56 p.m. 
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The committee resumed at 2:08 p.m. in 
oom No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


(continued ) 
Mr. Chairman: I take it that it is agreed 
) meet tomorrow morning in room 228 from 


until 10. 
, Agreed to. 


On vote 2504, resource products program; 
em 1, mineral management: 


Mr. Bolan: As I indicated after we closed 
is morning, I would like to address myself 
| the question of exemption orders under 
ction 113 of the Mining Act. Primarily 
hat I am going to be asking you is, what 
| your policy in granting an exemption 
(der and what do you take into considera- 
in when granting such an order? 

However, along the lines of the granting 
( exemption orders, I would like to discuss 
\th the minister some of the problems 
nich have arisen in Cobalt as a result of 
‘ exemption order granted in July 1980. I 
sopose the best way to start is to read an 
citorial from a newspaper in northern On- 
tio, the North Bay Nugget, of November 
41980. 

The heading on the editorial reads, “A 
Fd Decision for Cobalt, a Very Bad Move 
fi Canada.” I would like to read this into 
th record because I think it sets forth many 
©my own concerns about the granting of 
€mption orders and the policy which this 
gvernment seems to have towards this. The 
€ torial reads as follows: 

‘When does responsibility to shareholders 
aul employees become more important than 
sal or community responsibility? The 

wer would seem, and reasonably enough, 
wen being a good citizen costs too much 
miey and a company’s financial position, 
at. with it the company’s future, is threat- 
etd by policies weighted too heavily in 
Wit might be thought to be the public 
In-rest, 
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“A company has to make a profit to 
survive and to keep its employees working. 
When that profit margin is threatened be- 
cause of essentially altruistic commitments, 
then harsh decisions have to be made. 

“In deciding to ship ore from its Silver- 
fields mine at Cobalt to a refinery in Sweden, 
the Teck Corporation has indicated that it 
was motivated by its responsibilities to its 
shareholders and employees and the prospect 
of extra revenue. 

“In making this decision, the corporation 
has put the economic boots to the Canadian 
Smelting and Refining (1974) Limited 
(CSR) plant at Cobalt and the jobs of some 
40 people are threatened. 

“Teck has denied suggestions that last 
year it made $10 million in profit from its 
Silverfields mine. The figure came from an 
official at the refinery, who based it upon 
operating costs at the Canadaka mine, which 
is associated with the refinery, and presum- 
ably from knowing how much silver was 
put through the refinery at Teck. 

“Teck’s decision is alarming from a num- 
ber of points of view and does not show 
much consideration either for the community 
or the other mines in the area. It might also 
be said that the provincial government’s 
decision to allow an exemption to the mining 
regulations and permit the exports also shows 
little consideration or understanding. 

2:10 p.m. 

‘Historically, the Cobalt area mines have 
xperienced difficulty getting their highly 
avsenical ores processed. There have been at 
least three refineries started and then closed 
in the area over the past 30 years. 

“All used the traditional method of roast- 
ing the ore. Arsenic vaporizes when sub- 
jected to high temperatures, then precipitates 
as a white powder, arsenic trioxide, when it 
cools. Controlling these vapours and collect- 
ing the dust has always been a difficult and 
expensive problem. And it is for this reason 
that environmental laws have been toughen- 
ed across North America, almost outlawing 
roasting of arsenical ores, except under the 
most stringent conditions. 
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“CSR developed a hydro-metallurgical or 
wet method of refining which largely 
eliminated the pollution problems. More 
recently, it has developed a process of sep- 
arating the cobalt metal as well as the silver 
from the Cobalt area ores. More important, 
it has discovered how to convert the arsenic 
content to industrially useful arsenates. 

“Cobalt metal is of considerable strategic 
importance, particularly as traditional sup- 
plies from Africa have become uncertain. 

“The decision to allow exports of Cobalt 
area ore is not in the best interests of 
Canada nor the United States. In a crisis, 
we should not have to rely upon supplies 
from foreign refineries. It is short-sighted, 
as it will prevent the development of an 
important new technology. It is irresponsible, 
for if the CSR closes, where will the other 
mines in the area get their ores treated, or 
must they export too? 

“It is immoral, for we are exporting pollu- 
tion at the same time we have the capacity 
to treat the ore without causing pollution. 

“And there are some nasty implications of 
a squeeze play on the smaller, independent 
mining companies in the area. If CSR is 
knocked out, will we see them forced to 
ship their ore to a refinery yet to be built 
in ihe United States or Europe, and will they 
then be able to maintain their indenendence? 

“As for Teck, it may or may not have 
made $10 million profit, but it would appear 
that they are making a healthy buck. And 
the company does have a responsibility to 
the Cobalt camp and to Canada. 

“Tt is, of course, unfortunate that the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, which per- 
mitted the export, seems to be incapable of 
looking at the broad picture. 

“If it pays to close down CSR because 
a foreign refinery can do the job cheaper 
where arsenic controls are not so strict, per- 
haps the Sudbury smelter should be closed 
down and we could export some more 
pollution. 

“Teck should give more thought to the 
future of the community. The Ministry of 
Natural Resources should show more fore- 
sight. And, apart from genie interests, 
the importance of cobalt as a_ strategic 
material being refined in Canada should 
concern our national government.” 

There was another article in the same 
newspaper, and I will refer to that later. I 
asked the Premier (Mr. Davis) a aeasage in 
your absence, and you replied two days later 
on the following Monday. What I would 
like to know is what factors do you consider 
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when you grant an exemption order, and 
what are the criteria you look at? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is quite a variety 
of factors. Obviously, there is the effect on 
the industry first of all, and whether it is_ 
feasible, and can be done in this country. I 
should have prefaced that by saying that. 
Ontario has the highest oe of | 
processed-in-Canada ore production of 7 
of the jurisdictions in Canada. 

Perhaps the best way to deal with this, 
because it is a little complex, is to read some 
excerpts from letters I have written to people | 
in the community who have been concerned 
about this and also to read part of what I 
have written to the principals of both Teck 
and CSR. I will not read it all, but I think 
I can put it together in a better sense. 

“Teck has been granted an exemption | 
from the provisions of section 113(1) of the | 
Mining Act. This exemption is with respect 
to their flotation concentrates only and is 
on a temporary trial basis for one year from | 
July 1, 1980. The effect of the exemption is/ 
to allan, Teck to ship only those flotation 
concentrates to a European refiner for the. 
limited time instead of to the Canadian’ | 
Smelting and Refining at Cobalt, which has 
Havers enjoyed an almost eae market 
position ane claims it must continue to have 
that market position to survive.’ 


i ee i ee 
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trates to CSR. 


Mr. Bolan: Mr. Ginn, the vice- preside O 
CSR, told me he found it quite ironic tha 
after the minister made the statement in th’ 
House that Teck was shipping its bullion anc 
the other type of ore, the very next da) 
CSR received a telephone call from Silver’ 
fields, asking if they could ship the bullio 
and the other type of ore to the smelter: 
They had not heard from them for som, 
time when all of a sudden, they had a ca j 
asking, “Would you take itP’ and they saic 
“Naturally, we do.” 


Hon. Mr. Auld: All I can tell you is the! 
it had not been shipped out of the count’ 
I suspect it had been stockpiled—departin | 
from this for a moment—as Teck did for som 
period of time after they had shipped a goc 
deal of concentrate to CSR and CSR had mY 
been able to process it. There was some CO! 
cern expressed by Teck that they had a got’ 
deal of money tied up in ore which was 2 
being processed. . 

Mr. Bolan: The bullion, incidentally, w 


usually shipped to the Timiskaming testi 
laboratories. 








_ Hon. Mr. Auld: It is my understanding it 
is going to CSR at the moment. 


Mr. Bolan: As of the date you made the 
statement in the House? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The power of the spoken 
word is incredible. 


Mr. Bolan: Especially when it comes from 
the minister who grants the exemption order. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: To continue reading: “I 
understand and appreciate the concern of 
the employees of the refinery who may feel 
their jobs are in jeopardy because of this 
‘exemption and who, as a result, feel that 
rescinding the exemption would allay their 
concern. The fact is that this whole unfor- 
tunate situation arises basically from disagree- 
ment between the silver mines and CSR over 
pee ental increases in charges which CSR 
thas levied, which CSR feels it cannot nego- 
tiate, which are considerably in excess of 
those applied’ elsewhere in the world and 
which deny to the mines which are Canadian- 
owned and operated realistic payment for 
their silver, especially the silver contained 
in the flotation concentrate. 

“Over the past two years, officials in my 
ministry and I have initiated various attempts 
(0 mediate in the disagreement but, un- 
ortunately, matters came to a point where the 
government had to make a decision. Regret- 
tably, there is no decision that will satisfy 
poth parties. The apparently simple solution 
ot rescinding the Teck exemption is almost 
ertainly not the best one. First of all, there 
S No onus on any producer to provide any 
t his production to any processor or pur- 
haser at all. It is, therefore, not true to 
sume or imply that denial of or rescinding 
if an exemption ensures that an exemption 


fforded to a mine under section 113 auto- 
aatically ensures that its production will 
ie made available to CSR. 

“In the current situation, I am advised 
aat the mining companies might, as one of 
aem already has in the past,” as I mentioned, 
find it expedient to stockpile their flotation 
oncentrates in anticipation of a better future, 
ather than to release them now to CSR for 
sturns considered by the companies to be 
wealistic and low. 

“A further possibility, should the exemp- 
on be rescinded, would be for the mine to 
Scontinue operation. Also, CSR’s process 
spears not to be competitive with those of 
rtain refineries in Europe,” as Mr. Bolan 
entioned. “CSR acknowledges this and has 
self applied for and been granted a section 
3 exemption, also on a temporary trial 
Sis, to allow its flotation concentrate pro- 
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cess residues, which still contain 80 to 100 
ounces of silver per ton, to be sent to a 
European refiner for processing.” 

As was mentioned, “Because certain im- 
purities in the original ores, including arsenic 
and mercury, remain in the concentrates and 
residues, older established Canadian smelter 
refineries which have been faced with strin- 
gent emission controls are unable or unwilling 
to offer their processing services. This further 
entrenches CSR in an exclusive market 
situation. 


2:20 p.m. 


“The primary concern of the government 
is to achieve optimum long-term benefits 
for the people of Ontario in general, and of 
Cobalt and district in particular, from the 
natural resources. Achievement of overall 
maximum benefits does not follow from a 
blind insistence on domestic processing. 

“I think the issue for the government is 
whether maximum long-term employment 
opportunities in Cobalt are achieved by 
assuring efficient operating mines the funda- 
mental right to free market access for their 
flotation concentrates, or by denying it to 
them so that they must stockpile or be forced 
to close down indirectly or indirectly be 
forced to subsidize an operation that after 
six years is still not competitive or profitable. 

“In the latter situation, we can expect that 
the mines would have to mine only higher 
grade ore in order to remain operating at 
all. We can expect a lack of revenues to 
finance continued mine development. We 
can expect a consequent premature shut- 
down of the mine and of CSR soon after. 
We can expect a loss of confidence by the 
industry and discouragement of the new 
mining exploration that is getting under way 
in the area. All of this would result in a 
loss of valuable mineral production, more 
extensive unemployment in the area and a 


chain reaction that would impact on the 
whole economy. 
“What we have done in essence, there- 


fore, is to provide both Silverfields and CSR 
with the exemptions they requested, but on 
a temporary trial basis only, so that the 
facts, rather than conjecture, will be used 
in determining the overall benefits likely to 
accrue in each case. I am requiring each 
party to present me with a report and with 
a review of their progress at the end of 
this calendar year,” which is in another seven 
weeks. 

I might say in eddition that this ministry 
financed a study by the Ontario Research 
Foundation of a cobalt circuit, which I 
understand has now been put in process. I 
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think it would be helpful to the committee 
if Mr. George Jewett, the executive co- 
ordinator of the mineral resources group, 
were to speak a little further on this inas- 
much as we held a seminar at Cobalt on 
mining, and particularly on this situation, a 
week ago today; this is the reason why we 
are dealing with these estimates today. I 
believe he has some further information re- 
garding that cobalt circuit. 

Mr, Bolan is right in that this is a mineral 
in demand in the aerospace industries and 
other places, and there is certainly a market 
for cobalt. The problem with cobalt is 
even worse in terms of emissions; in ex- 
tracting cobalt the problem with emissions 
is even greater. I understand that the regu- 
lations, both our own and those of Environ- 
ment Canada which allow no emissions, just 
are not feasible. That means that even if 
the baghouse is working perfectly, if there 
is a hole in the bag and there is an emission 
for a short period, they are not in com- 
pliance and would be liable to various 


punishments. 

Mr. Jewett, could you expand on what 
transpired? 

Mr. Foulds: Excuse me, didn’t CSR in- 


dicate it had developed some kind of closed 
circuit system? 

Mr. Bolan: I have something on this as 
well, but maybe Mr. Jewett can give us the 
information. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That is the one I men- 
tioned that was developed by the Ontario 
Research Foundation at our expense to assist 
CSR actually and the processing industry 
and the mines in general. 


Mr. Jewett: If I might just comment, Mr. 
Chairman, the ministry has been following 
the situation in Cobalt and the future of 
Cobalt for many years with some concern. 
The reason for this is the declining produc- 
tion of silver from that camp, in spite of 
the increase in prices. Since 1966, the 
annual production of silver in that camp has 
dropped from something in excess of five 
million ounces a year to just around a million 
ounces a year. In fact, in 1976 it dropped 
down to about 800,000 ounces. 

It appears that for a whole variety of 
reasons the camp was having difficulty in 
producing the tonnage to meet mill feed. 
Although there were three mills operating 
in the camp, all of them had difficulties. We 
saw there was a possibility that if a process 
could be developed not only to extract the 
cobalt, but to extract it economically and 
to pay for it, there might be some hope 
and some stimulation for further exploration 
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and development in Cobalt which, inci- 
dentally, would discover and lead to greater 
silver production. 

In 1978, this caused us to fund a very 
modest project to look at the available process 
technology that could chemically extract 
cobalt from arsenical ores. After reviewing 
our study with the Ontario Research Founda- 
tion, we suggested the possibilities could be! 
reduced to two. We had bench-scale tests 
run on two processes, one of which, the sill, 
process, they recommended as having the 
best potential. 

In the process of funding this, we asked 
the private sector, CSR, to participate with 
us in the research review committee. In other 





They took the process back and built a pilot, 
plant in Cobalt which was supposed to have 
been in operation last February, but whict, 
first operated, I understand, last October. Thit 
is a power facility which has a capacity 0 
five tons per week of feed. 

We were delighted to hear that this pro. 
cess has considerable potential; the early 
results were very favourable. Accordingly, i 
regard to the silver production and the neec 
to see what could be done in Cobalt, wi 
convened a session in Cobalt last week, a 
which we invited all technical experts i 
the area to discuss their plans and problems 
What came out of that session, as far as I cal 
summarize it without referring to any notes! 
was that, first of all, the silver production i. 
declining and some of the mines are ver 
seriously concerned about this. Second, a’ 
mines have known reserves of cobalt whic 
they have not considered for extraction. Thirc 
again with representation from a senior perso” 
from the Ontario Research Foundation wh, 
had followed the problem and picked up th. 
interest in our work, it was found on furthe) 
study there were other processes that ougl | 
to be considered. In the event, an economica | 
ly sized plant would require a production | 
something in the order of 40 tons per dé| 
of feed. 

We are not in a position to say categorical 
there is that much there, but there is reast’ 
for believing that if all the mines in that cam 
were to get together co-operatively and su, 
port a joint facility, there would be enous, 
known cobalt ore to build and pay for su. 
a plant over a five-year period. It was cle: 
to me at least, that the problem is there is 
a great deal of co-operation in that cam 
There is a great deal of confrontation. Wit” 
out a common objective, it is very difficult! 











































the government to force somebody to extract 
something on promises. 


2:30 p.m. 


At this particular time, all we have from 
CSR is a vague intention. In the process of 
reviewing their submissions this fall, we hope 
to see if in some way we can develop a basis 
for an agreement or for the building of a 
facility that would be commercially sound 
and competitive worldwide. If a subeconomic 
facility is built, it is difficult to predict any 
long-term strength or operating life for it. 
it is purely an attempt to take the long-range 
view and to establish in that camp a com- 
nercially sound cobalt extraction facility that 
1as led to the accusations you have read in 
he press. 

Mr. Bolan: I would like to ask you a 
question. In 1979, Teck shipped their con- 
entrate ore to CSR. Is that right? 


Mr. Jewett: After they had held it and 
‘efused to ship it for the first six months in 
979. 


Mr. Foulds: Teck refused to ship it? 
Mr. Jewett: Absolutely. 


Mr. Foulds: 
ervice? 


Mr. Jewett: Yes. 


Mr. Bolan: But they did enter into a 
ontract with CSR, as a result of which Tech 
iipped the larger part of their flotation 
oncentrates to CSR in 1979. My informa- 
on is that CSR paid $11,874,527 to Teck. 
his would be their part of the contract; that 
’ what they paid them. In 1979, Teck ap- 
lied to the ministry for an exemption order 
ad was turned down. When you considered 
‘new application by Teck for an exemption 
der, which was subsequently granted in 
ily 1980, did you look at their books? 


Mr. Jewett: No. 


Mr. Bolan: Why not? Do you not think 
yu should look at the books of a company 
hich is looking for an exemption order when 
iis saying it is not getting its maximum 
tturn on its dollar? 

Mr. Jewett: We looked at other information 
tat established that point. 


Mr. Bolan: What was that information? 


Mr, Jewett: It was an agreement with a 
cstom buyer of silver ore to buy the material 
4 prices which were in excess of what was 
ing offered by CSR by about $2 an ounce, 
relieve. 


Mr. Bolan: I can understand the point 
ng made that a mine has to make a profit 
terwise it is going to close down. The 


Because of unsatisfactory 
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minister has said himself that one of the 
options open for Teck is to close down 
Silverfields. But at what point does that 
happen? Has the ministry looked into that 
to determine whether Teck would have closed 
the Silverfields operation if the exemption 
order had not been granted, based not on 
what they may have told you but on dollars 
and cents? 


Mr. Jewett: We looked at their ore re- 
sources. At that time, they had something just 
slightly in excess of two years of ore reserves. 
i believe it was our opinion that they were 
serious in their concern over their revenue. 
We are aware, at this time, that their proven 
ore reserves are something in the order of 
18 months. That was stated in Cobalt last 
week. We are instituting a thorough review 
of not only the reserves of that mine, but of 
all mines in that area as part of this review 
process in which we will gather all the facts 
and look at them. 


Mr. Foulds: What puzzles me is that you 
granted the exemption before you had looked 
at all the facts. 


Mr. Jewett: We thought we had. 


Mr. Foulds: I think Mr. Bolan’s question 
is a legitimate one. Exactly what facts did 
you look at? 


Mr. Jewett: We looked at the smelter 
tariff that had been offered to Teck from 
both CSR and a New York buyer. One paid 
substantially in excess of the Teck rates for 
silver and, I believe, paid for copper and 
for some other metals in the ore. 


Mr. Bolan: Probably cobalt. 


Mr. Jewett: No, I do not believe it was 
cobalt. 


Mr. Bolan: Obviously, if you compared 
both figures, you felt that Teck could maxi- 
mize profits by going with the New York 
buyer rather than staying with CSR. The 
only inference which one can draw is that 
your policy for granting an exemption order 
in this instance was to allow a company to 
maximize its profits and not to consider a 
domestic, local, secondary industry. 


Mr. Jewett: In part, yes, but you should 
recognize that it is the profits made on those 
operations which provide incentive to spend 
money and find more ore reserves. That 
camp has gone along now on hope for 
longer than we have been alive. The motiva- 
tion for that hope is the profits they make. 
If these profits are properly turned into 
exploration, companies then take wild bets 
like Teck is taking right now in going into 
the silver summit, spending money in the 
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pure hope that they are going to find silver 
veins, If they find more silver veins, CSR 
will stay open another year past the year 
and one half they have in front of them. 
That was part of the problem. 

The other part of the problem was that 
the agreement to ship to CSR in 1979 carried 
with it the undertaking that CSR would 
pursue aggressively a process to extract and 
pay for cobalt. In fact, it was part of their 
agreement that, of the material shipped in 
1979, if there were any eventual cobalt ex- 
traction the company would be paid for it. 
Part of the commitment was that they would 
proceed aggressively and put such a test 
facility in place by February. In fact, the 
facility was not in place in July. 

Mr. Bolan: That is when you gave 
order. 

Mr. Jewett: Yes, sir. Interestingly enough, 
the facility is now in place. 

Mr. Foulds: Are you going to rescind the 
exemption? 

My. Jewett: I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Foulds: How long is the exemption 
for? 

Mr. Jewett: One year. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I mentioned a moment 
ago, it is for a year starting July 1, 1980, 
with a review with both CSR and Teck 
around December 31. 


Mr. Bolan: You also gave CSR an exemp- 
tion order to ship the residue left after the 
concentrates had been put through the re- 
finery, which makes good sense, But then 
they had been turned down earlier. What 
was the reason for turning them down 
originally? 


ot 


he 


Mr. Jewett: They were turned down for a 
technical reason based on the fact that the 
exemption is granted to the owner of the 
lands. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: This was a whole lot of 
people. 

Mr. Jewett: What was contained in the 
exemption was an explicit direction for 
them to talk to their shippers and to develop 
a common approach. It was an attempt to 
try to get the people working together. It 
did not work. 

Mr. Bolan: You subsequently gave them 
an exemption order. I presume you are 
aware of the fact that they have never used 
that exemption order. 

Mr. Jewett: I am not aware of that. 

2:40 p.m. 


Mr. Bolan: The reason they have not is 
that when they went overseas and looked at 
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the refinery to which the residue from their 
refinery would be sent, they saw that pol- 
lutants were being entered right into the 
sea, CSR, being such an soyronneaan 
conscientious company, said, “No, we are not! 
going to ship our pollution.” Yet the ministry 
comes along and pulls the rug from under’ 
their feet by taking away their main source 
of feed which is Teck Corporation. That is; 
the one that really bothers me. And I am) 
sure it bothers you ias well. 
I realize you want to respond to this but, 
if I may, I just want to put down here a_ 
couple of other remarks which appeared in) 
the North Bay Nugget. This is under the date’ 
of October 28. The plant manager was being. 
interviewed. It says: “This story has never | 
been told before. In fact, plant manager Art 
Martel has put his job on the line by reveal-) 
ing it to the Nugget. An American, he likes | 
Canada and heads an all-Canadian team. 
“‘What’s going to happen is that we could 
take the technology and build a plant in the 
United States at half the cost. The Cobalt) 
mines could then export their ores to Sweden 
or Mexico, or wherever they do not mind 
polluting the atmosphere, and one day they 
will be right back to where they were in| 
1976, with no one willing to process their 
ores, Mr. Martel said.” 
The article goes on to say: “CSR realized, 
that if it could come up with a process that 
would extract the cobalt from the area’s. 
silver-bearing ores, it would double the: 
potential for local mines. In fact, there are) 
now at least three mining companies in the 
area developing properties, including an 
Australian company, while the established, 
companies are rapidly expanding. 
“During the past few months, CSR has: 
spent some $220,000 on its experiments. If 
it can go ahead, Mr. Martel predicts an ex-| 
pansion costing up to $5.3 million that | 
would provide close to 30 new jobs and 
would, in effect, extract everything of value 
from the local ores, without causing poll 
tion and assure the mines of a permanent] 
market.” “a 
_ The point is if these people are going to 
go ahead and get into this kind of project, 
they have to have a reliable source of feed. 
How can this be guaranteed them when the | 
ministry is going for exemption orders? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As Mr. Jewett just men- 
tioned, we did not grant one originally, but 
nothing happened. There was no action ap- 
parent on the new circuit. The ore ‘was 
piling up. The profits were not being real- 
ized, 1 may say I met jointly and together 
with both Dr. Ginn and Mr. Hymus from: 
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Teck. It was apparent it was going to be a 
long, drawn-out affair. 

There are other things that could have 
appened. Dr. Ginn told me if they did not 
ave this feed, all the feed rather than just 
he gravity, they were going to have to close 
own. I said, ‘Well, what will you do if 
feck, who have threatened to do it again, 
ust stopped shipping to you?” 

Mr. Bolan: They have no place else to 
hip. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: They can stockpile it. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Then all they have to do 
; wait until CSR closes. 


Mr. Bolan: But if they know the ore will 
ventually be shipped to them, that is a dif- 
rent thing altogether because it is the only 
lace in North America which has good pol- 
ition control and equipment. I cannot 
nderstand it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: From the discussions I 
ad with the principals and reports I had 
om my staff who had discussions with the 
rincipals and others, it was apparent to me 
perhaps my judgement was ‘wrong—that 
1e only way to try to reach a solution—I 
m not sure we will reach one this way; we 
ay wind up with no exemption for Teck— 
fas to get them to try at least to get that 
sbalt circulated because nothing was hap- 
ming after, as Mr. Jewett said, an under- 
king or two undertakings. You fit it in and 
aprove the return, not only to Teck but to 
‘e other people for that cobalt. 


Mr. Bolan: Mr. Jewett, what are you go- 
g to be looking at seven weeks from now 
en you sit down to review the perform- 
ace, I presume, of Teck in relation to its 
tention? 

| ‘Mr. Jewett: You have asked for the general 
teria and JI will give you those in a 
Dment. What we are going to: be looking 
-<is, hopefully, the answers to specific ques- 
ms which I put in front of the session last 
pek, that is, whether it is possible to achieve 
i that camp not a five-ton-a-day facility, but 
<45-ton-a-day facility. The interesting sit- 
\tion is that one company, CSR, may have 
3 technology. It certainly has the small 
ant. It has the start of it. It does not have 
te ore. 

There is another gentleman who _ hasn’t 
ne into the exercise, Mr. Paul Penna. His 
mpany has most of the ore reserves in that 
mp. He has the ore, although there is 
tison for believing there is enough cobalt 
in the Canadaka mine alone to support 
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this small production. It is an economic 
problem. One other company in the area is 
interested in opening a mine and has a long- 
term market. It would be prepared to take 
and pay for at least 30 tons of cobalt a 
month. 

What we are hoping for is the opportunity 
to put those three elements together and 
achieve one commercial facility which, if it 
could operate on the ore reserves now known, 
would be written off in five years. It would 
then be a commercially feasible operation 
which would go on for years after. We be- 
lieve that the first such facility, whether built 
in the state of Washington, or somewhere 
else in the United States or here, is the one 
that will continue as the custom facility. We 
are trying to see if that facility can be estab- 
lished in Cobalt on some technically and 
commercially sound basis, but it isn’t going to 
be established on the basis CSR has pro- 
posed so far. If I could, I will read you the 
basis for the exemptions. This is from one 
of our publications: 

“From the time of the passage of the 
original version of section 113 in 1917, it 
has been recognized that passage of a law 
does not automatically make economic sense 
out of economic nonsense and that, in some 
cases, 100 per cent processing in Canada is 
not a sensible objective. Provision was there- 
fore made for exemption by order in council. 
The exemptions currently existing were ob- 
tained fer one or more of the following 
reasons: 

“1. where no further processing facilities 
exist in Canada and the benefits obtainable 
appear to be too low in relation to cost to 
justify construction; 

“9. where inadequate further processing 
capaciby exists in Canada and funds for con- 
struction are not available at this time; 

“3. where inadequate further processing 
capacity exists in Canada and ore reserves 
are insufficient to justify construction; 

“A, where quantities of semi-processed. ma- 
terial exported are too small to justify con- 
struction of a Canadian processing plant; - 

“5. where the semi-processed material .is 
not acceptable to Canadian further processors 
due to impurities which interfere with ‘refin- 
ing of other metals and quantities involved 
are insufficient to justify modifications to 
Canadian plants; 

“6. where the semi-processed material is 
not acceptable to Canadian further proces- 
sors due to impurities causing environmental 
pollution and quantities involved are insuf- 
ficient to justify modifications to Canadian 
plants; 
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“7 where foreign customers are unwilling 
to accept fully processed material and able 
to obtain their requirements from other sour- 
ces if denied Ontario supplies; 

“8, where export of semi-processed material 
is necessary until new Canadian plant con- 
struction now in progress is completed.” 

Mr. Foulds: I have two questions about 
this that puzzle me. It is Mr. Bolan’s presen- 
tation, and I don’t want to detract from that, 
but you say the ministry’s hope is basically 
for a big commercial, economically viable, 
custom operation. That seems to me a valid 
objective. What I don’t see from the discus- 
sion so far is how you expect that to be 
achieved by the moves and pressures you are 
presently undergoing. In other words, it 
seems to me it would take some additional 
initiative, or some firm commitment from the 
private sector for some initiative on behalf 
of the government in terms of investment. 
Maybe ‘you could answer that. 


2:50 p.m. 


Just as a matter of curiosity and because it 
came out when we were discussing iron ore 
and iron ore reserves last year, I will ask you 
if you have actually measured and done an 
independent survey of reserves of both the 
Silverfields mines and the other, or do you 
simply take the word of the company in- 
volved? It seems to me that a company can— 
it may not, and I am not making that 
charge—string you along year by year and 
say, “It is economically necessary for us to 
have this exemption because we have only 
this much reserve.” 

I suppose my final point is one which 
always bothers me. During the discussion of 
section 113, whether it be in legislation or in 
estimates debates, the policy seems to be not 
to enforce section 113, but to grant exemp- 
tions. The exception is when you refuse to 
grant the exemption. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think that is primarily 
because the industry knows very well that we 
grant very few and, through unofficial in- 
quiries, they know they are going to be 
turned down and don’t make a formal sub- 
mission. I have been told that by people in 
the industry. I am in casual conversation and 
somebody says, “We could just develop this, 
if—.” I say, “Have you checked?” They say, 
“Yes, we have checked.” I say “I don’t recall 
any application coming to me.” They reply, 
‘No, we were told it would not be recom- 
mended.” I say, “You might try me anyway.” 
They say, “What do you know about mining?” 
I say, “You have me there.” 

I know enough about mining so far, 
though, to know that a lot depends on the 
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price of the product. That is what has hay 
pened in the precious metals field in northey 
Ontario; a number of operations are beir 
reopened. This leads me to Teck and perhay 
some other mines. Silver is about US $26 | 
the moment. 

Mr. Bolan: About $20. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I guess I was thinking « 
last week. If it gets back up to $40, I assun) 
there is mineral in the ground in Teck whic 
would become ore if it could be mined at 
profit. If it goes down to $10, they may n 
have six months’ supply. 

Mr. Bolan: Don’t you think, in determini) 
whether an exemption order 








should 1], 
granted, that you should look at the boo; 
of the company? What is wrong with looki 
at the books? They are the ones who seem | 
be determining whether it is a profitak’ 
venture. At what point does it no longer b 
come profitable? Is it after they have made 
20 per cent return that year or is it 30 or 4: 
Where does it come in? What is the kick 
that activates that? 

Maybe you are doing this. Do you ma 
your own assessment of the ore reserves, | 
do you just take the logs which they ha’ 
from their diamond drilling reports and cor’ 
up with your own figures? 

Dr. Reynolds: As you know, we certair 
don’t do any drilling. 

Mr. Bolan: I realize that. But do you re) 
the results of their drill reports yourselv’ 
rather than relying entirely on what they sa. 


Dr. Reynolds: We do, but I have to s! 
that it is a tender area. I think we ha 
without exception, a very good relationsl) 
with the companies, which entrust us Ww 
the opportunity to examine their data a 
that sort of thing, but it has to be ont 
basis of a great deal of confidentiality. € 
viously, whether this information is good 
bad, to dispense it at all would possibly he 
a detrimental or adverse effect on the mark: 
for example, or on their ability to raise capi 
and so on. | 

The best we can do, and we do it ext: 
sively, is to have Mr. Jewett’s staff exam) 
the data available, and most is available 
us but, with great respect, it is not the s 
of thing which lends itself to exposure her) 

Mr. Bolan: I will buy that. In arriving 
your assessment of whether an exempt 
order should be granted, should yous 
looking at it yourselves? Keep it confide 
naturally, as you have to have confidentia 
where corporate records are involved. 


Dr. Reynolds: We do that. 
Mr. Bolan: You do? 
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_ Dr. Reynolds: Yes, we do. 
_ Mr. Bolan: I am not asking for the figures. 


Dr. Reynolds: If you would, just accept 
ny word for it, we do that. Everyone thinks 
ae does not do anything blindly, but we are 
convinced we are not blindly accepting any- 
me’s data on this. 


Mr. Bolan: I hope that is our conviction 
yhen we have had a hard long look at it 
recause Cobalt is very dear to my heart, 
iaving been raised there, having worked in 
he mines myself and having seen the mines 
lose and open and close and open again. 
t is probably the tragedy of the 20th cen- 
ury as far as mining communities are con- 
emed, 

Dr. Reynolds: Fortunately, the upswing 
nat we have seen over the past few years 
as meant a very real extension of the life 
f these mines. The value of cobalt itself has 
ad a major impact. We think if some of the 
d-operative aspects on which the minister 
ad Mr. Jewett have both touched could be 
rought into play, it could be extended 
mewhat longer; I don’t know by how 
uch. But you are quite right when you 
Ik about the uncertain future of the silver 
‘eas especially. Frankly, we see the same 
ing in gold; chasing gold veins has been 
ven more uncertain. We have seen a very 
‘vourable upswing in prices, which is bring- 
ig on vast increases and the reworking of 
“ine tailings. 

_ We have all had the feeling that the rapid 
alation of gold prices could be followed 
la decline of about the same rate, I sup- 
pse what has happened with silver has led 
t further uncertainties. There does seem to 
[ a stability. The fluctuations in price are 
\thin fairly narrow limits now, and we hope 
Vv. are at a new level which has some sta- 
lity. If it does, I think many of those areas 
vl have not only a longer future but a 
Dre productive future in the next few years. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are new photo- 
phic films now being made without silver, 
verestingly enough, since the price got high 
eough. 

Mr. Foulds: There are just two related 
nitters I want to tie up because it looked 
lis Mr. Jewett was going to respond to my 
gestion about some major initiatives needed 
ttachieve the laudable objective of the 35- 
t¢ custom facility. Are there any concrete 
thgs in the works along that line, under 
ener the present management or some new 
Cisortium? 


Mr. Jewett: Mr. Chairman, beyond the 
uuster’s request for full substantiation, 



















which would include much of the cost and 
profit information mentioned by Mr. Bolan, 
we have initiated a specific study of the re- 
serves of the Cobalt camp. 


Mr. Foulds: The entire camp? 


Mr. Jewett: The entire camp. The prob- 
Jem came out last week when some of the 
managers said, “We don’t know what our 
reserves are.” I believe that is correct. Our 
reserve estimate will not have the same ac- 
curacy and detail that we had for, say, the 
zinc and nickel mines of this province be- 
cause of the fundamental erratic nature of 
the mineralization. But we are aware that 
for many years cobalt veins have been ob- 
served in the workings and never mined. 
What we want to do primarily is to gather 
up the extent of that knowledge. 

We don’t believe we are going to add 
very much to the knowledge on silver re- 
serves because the veins are so erratic and 
any silver vein that has ever been seen has 
been taken out, We are on a comprehensive 
basis going to try to get an evaluation which 
we can then put in front of the companies 
and say, “Now there is the amount of cobalt. 
It is there.” One of the things that has been 
stopping it up to now is that nobody has 
really admitted that there is enough there 
to justify a plant. We hope to have those 
numbers by the end of the year. 


Mr. Foulds: That is one of the things you 
will be looking at in December? 


Mr. Jewett: That is right. 


Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Foulds, you have refer- 
red to chicken-and-egg situations, and_ this 
is really one of those. With an uncertain 
market, an uncertain price structure or un- 
certain processing opportunities, the mines 
understandably cannot spend as much money 
on these developmental activities as they 
would with a stronger market. In other words, 
there is not as much forward drilling to test 
reserves, so they are working much more on 
a hand-to-mouth type of operation, which is 
regrettable. To make a comparison with gold, 
happily it has happened that gold mining 
concerns have been able to do forward drill- 
ing, exploration and development work be- 
cause of a strong market. Would that there 
were the same sorts of opportunities and 
price in silver. With a combination of silver 
and cobalt in the Cobalt area to co-exist, we 
think this has some promise. 

3 p.m. 

Mr. Foulds: I would like to deal with the 
first item I have under this vote, then leave 
the floor to others and come back to a couple 
of other areas tomorrow. I don’t know how 
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familiar you and your staff are with the brief 
the Northwestern Ontario Prospectors’ Associ- 
ation submitted in January of this year to 
the Royal Commission on the Northern En- 
vironment. It seems to me in that brief there 
are a number of useful and fruitful ideas 
that are worth exploring. I am struck by the 
fact-I guess I mentioned it in my opening 
remarks—that in the survey of known mineral 
deposits that are not being mined in Ontario 
there are some 876 known deposits not being 
mined or slated for production in 1981. 
Obviously, a lot of those fall into this 
category of a small deposit. It isn’t econom- 
ically feasible for the big corporation with 
all that infrastructure. The couple of points 
I want to make initially are that it is going 
to be obvious that the large deposits, the 
large ore bodies, are difficult to find and are 
going to become increasingly difficult to find 
because, as we discover them, we run out of 
them in the province. Therefore, it seems to 
me at this time that in order to diversify our 
mining industry a good idea is to take a 
look at that small-scale mining proposition 
put forward by the prospectors. They men- 
tioned in their brief, as you will recall, that 
initiatives are being taken in other jurisdic- 
tions—Australia, Mexico and the USA—where 
certain processes and some tax exemptions 
have been set up. I am not wedded to any 
sort of single technique of development here. 


Tion. Mr. Auld: Sharing equipment. 


Mr. Foulds: Sharing equipment, setting up 
a processing consortium or even portable 
machinery and that kind of thing. I would 
point out that from the little knowledge I 
have Mexico, India and, I guess, some mid- 
western US states have gone into this on a 
much larger scale than we have. I would 
like to know the government’s response and 
what initiatives it feels it can take and 
should be taken in co-operation with a con- 
sortium of small businessmen and what reg- 
ulation concessions it would be willing to 
make in terms of development of an ore 
body. I actually met with some representa- 
tives of the Northwestern Ontario Prospec- 
tors’ Association— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Can I interrupt you? 

My. Foulds: Sure. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Did you say what adjust- 
ments in regulations? 


Mr. Foulds: Yes. For example, they are 
very concerned about the 21-year lease 
business. If the ore body is mined out in 18 
months or two years—and I understand they 
have to continue to pay for the remainder of 
the lease period—it seems to them to be un- 
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justified in terms of an ore body that might | 
only provide hundreds or a few thousands of | 
tons of an ore body. When I met with them, 
I was surprised by the concern they expressed | 
for the environment as well. If it was an open | 
pit operation, simple landscaping or regrowth | 
of forest cover would eliminate any dangers. | 
They were quite cognizant of that require- 
ment, and we will get into that later in this 
vote. Something along the lines of the re 
habilitation of pits and quarries seems to me | 
to be a reasonable process. Maybe I will stop | 
there and wait for an initial response from) 
your ministry. I want some response and | 
then I want to continue on the item. | 

For once Mr. Jewett seems to be nodding) 
in agreement with me, which is a rare) 
occasion. | 


Mr. Jewett: I also met with the North- 
western Ontario Prospectors’ Association 
about a year ago. I seem to recall I got into” 
some difficulty there. Our interest in the 
ability of the small operator, the entrepreneur,” 
to operate in the mineral fields in Ontario is’ 
long-standing. Fundamentally, one of the. 
major reasons for the Ontario geological sur-_ 
vey is to make certain the entrepreneur has ' 
available to him the same kind of technical! 
skills the major companies have. | 

As I am sure you are aware, Mr. Foulds, a 
couple of years ago we did fund a couple of 
studies on the role of the small entrepreneur’ 
in mining which came out for two different, 
approaches quite positively supporting this. : 
They identified there were some problem 
areas. Taxation was one. Availability of pro-| 
cessing was another. In an earlier publication 
of ours, we pointed to the need to have all 
these working in conjunction. 

LI believe we are beginning to put some of 
those pieces together. I cannot comment on" 
what the Ontario Securities Commission will, 
be doing, but it has a royal commission) 
headed by a lawyer, Mr. Menzel, which i 
expected to report by the end of the year and 
which may make money available to them. | 

We have done something just this yea, 
with the Ontario mineral exploration pro 
gram which does the same thing. This pro-| 
vides to the private entrepreneur or the non 
principal business—that is, a company tha 
las revenues in Ontario but is. not: in i 
mining business—the same tax treatment fo. 
exploration expenditures that the mining | 
companies get. This means that if explorer, 
working out of Kenora, for instance, Ca) 
convince the doctor, the hardware stor 
owner and a couple of other people in tow 
who are in a 50 per cent tax bracket to func 
them, it will cost those people no more thal’ 


ji 


| 
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5 cents on the dollar to participate in ex- 
loration ventures. This has already had a 
emarkable effect. We have seen that. 

We are considering an initiative on pro- 
iding assistance to see that custom milling 
sampling facilities will be available in those 
sentres where there is a demonstrable need 
pr: them. That program is not before the 
overnment yet. There has been some trouble. 
f was misquoted by the Northern Miner 
‘bout it. It is purely and simply an idea 
vhich is generating and coming forward in 
hy department. I hope it will emerge and 
be the light of day before the end of the 
ear. 

Mr. Foulds: That seems to me to be an 
rea that holds out great promise— 


Mr. Jewett: I agree, 




































Mr. Foulds: —where they can have those 
all facilities that are required from which 
ey can lease the service. The other thing 
at occurred to me is you might want to 
stablish some kind of equipment pool. What 
found in talking to them—I may have mis- 
terpreted—is that it is not so much a prob- 
m of exploration, although the addition of 
a is useful. The problem is they know the 
posits are there; they know roughly how 
g they are—in fact, they are fairly small. 
e problem is the development of those 
d then getting the ore processed. 
Mr. Jewett: It is a chicken-and-egg situa- 
m again. On the one hand, one thinks the 
is there, but one cannot prove it is there 
ithout a mill. On the other hand, one can- 
t get somebody to build a mill until one 
ves the ore is there. We are looking at a 
Mole range of aspects to try to solve that 
Ioblem. 
Mr. Foulds: You say you hope to have a 
pposal for that kind of railling facility be- 
‘e your ministry before the end of the 
yar. 
fon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Jewett, vou told me 
tit. earlier on there was ore going from 
mora as far as— 


Mr. Jewett: No, from Geraldton, sir, It 
s going 400 miles into Quebec. That 
‘ms to us an excessive distance. 

Mr. Foulds: Exactly. That is a very good 
‘mple. 


0 p.m. 


tr. Reynolds: There really are a large 
nber of these deposits. You have men- 
ihed a number, Mr. Foulds—and I am sure 
t is only the tip of the iceberg—and many 
ese are very rich. But for the reasons 
Mr. Jewett mentions, on top of that, it 
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is very difficult to get the economies of 
scale, which they really need in a modern- 
day mining operation, If they could do some 
pooling it does have promise, I guess we are 
back to what we were discussing earlier this 
afternoon. Perhaps there was some mobility 
of milling equipment and that sort of thing. 

It is easy to be overtaken by the problems 
on it not the least of which is the discon- 
tinuity of the metallurgy they are involved 
with. It varies from batch to batch, without 
a lot of mixing, to get some uniformity. The 
metallurgical treatment is difficult. But we 
do think, especially at present-day prices, 
many of those deposits in northwestern 
Ontario are worth while pursuing, That is 
what Mr. Jewett is referring to as a direc- 
tion from which we hope we can bring 
something before the minister for considera- 
tion before long. 


Mon. Mr. Auld: One figure of interest is 
that the Ontario mineral exploration program 
started on November 1 and, as of a week 
ago today, the total number of programs ap- 
proved to date is 50 and total estimated ex- 
penditures are about $14 million. That in- 
cludes all the northern region. I am not go- 
ing to break them down because some of 
them are kind of small and we will perhaps 
lose confidentiality by doing that, but it is a 
pretty encouraging immediate response to 
the program, I do not know of a program 
encouraging exploration that has had a more 
rapid interest reaction. 

Dr. Reynolds: No, there really has not 
been one, especially on such a broad front. 
Its predecessor, the mineral exploration as- 
sistance program, was more limited in its 
active ability and also open to more than 
inst the exploration industry, which we are 
now talking about. I confirm what the min- 
ister has said. I certainly do not recall any 
program that has had the immediate impact, 
reaction and support this one has. So we are 
pretty enthusiastic about it. 

Mr. Foulds: If we can pursue this for a 
few more minutes, I am interested in know- 
ing if you accept the definition of a small- 
scale operation that was used at the. bi- 
annual conference on small-scale mining in 
Mexico, which Mr. Mason of your ministry 
attended. Ts that roughly the definition you 
are using? 

Mr. Jewett: Do you have the definition 
before youP 

Mr. Foulds: Yes. What it says here is: “A 
small-scale operation was defined as one pro- 
ducing less than 100 tons per day of prod- 
uct, a company which is not listed on a stock 


exchange and with less than $1 million capi- 
talization, an operation employing less than 
50 people.” Do we get into a problem with 
the securities exchange and stock exchange 
business here? 


Dr. Reynolds: I do not think so. That 
tends to be the minimal figure, It is pretty 
small by today’s standards, but I think as a 
guideline it is a good place to start. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Actually there are some 
more discussions going on with Consumer 
and Commercial Relations in that whole field 
of so-called junior mining, which is really 
exploration. 


Mr. Jewett: I think our problem is we 
are asking the question, do we need a defi- 
nition at all? 


Mr. Foulds: Yes. 


Mr. Jewett: A definition creates an artificial 
division. What we are trying to do is struc- 
ture programs that will be available to all 
but would be most attractive to the people 
at the small end of the scale and would 
probably get more response from them. This 
is, in fact, what is happening and is the most 
encouraging outcome of OMEP. The money 
coming into the exploration is new money. 
It isn’t the sophisticates; it isn’t the old reg- 
ulars at Red Lake but new people coming 
into the exploration business. 


Mr. Foulds: The trouble is that unless you 
have, if not a definition, at least guidelines, 
some of the other requests they make with 
regard to regulations become more difficult 
for you, because—I may live to regret say- 
ing this—it may be easier to relax environ- 
mental regulations with an operation that 
mines out a couple of thousand tons of ore 
than with one that mines out several hundred 
thousand tons of ore. 


Mr. Jewett: Mr. Chairman, I personally 
have no difficulty with that concept. I be- 
lieve that small can be beautiful, but I have 
not been able to convince the people in En- 
vironment Canada that it is something that 
can be defined and written into regulations. 


Mr. Foulds: According to the brief of the 
northwestern Ontario prospectors, your own 
ministry's representative, Mr. Mason, indi- 
cated that should such operations be fully 
exploited in Ontario, it could mean an addi- 
tion of half a billion dollars to the gross 
provincial product. In this day and age, in 
this kind of economy, that is not to be 
sneezed at. 

I have just one further point. I want a 
specific response to the problem brought to 
me about the 21-year lease. 
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{ 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t understand a 
problem there. | 

My. Foulds: I am not sure I understand | 
to be perfectly frank. Let me read the pat| 
graph in the brief and then perhaps vy, 
could debate that: 

“Before a mineral deposit may be min. 
for profit, a mining claim must first be staki 
and recorded. Assessment credits equal to 2) 
days of work must be performed. A surv. 
of the claim must be made by an Ontar 
land surveyor at considerable cost and, final 
a 21-year lease obtained. For a smallgam 
miner prepared to remove a few hundr 
tons of ore, the cost of the leasing procedu) 
might well be more than the value of t 
material mined. Even if he does comple 
the required leasing procedure and shows 
small profit, he then finds himself in posst’ 
sion of a 21-year lease on the claim, whi 
might be mined out in the space of a fi 
weeks or months and in which he has | 
further interest.” 
Does that mean he has to continue to p 
a fee once it is mined out, or is that a m_ 
understanding? ; 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t understand it.) 
know we have some holes in the ground” 
are responsible for plugging up because co) 
panies have ceased operations simply | 
cause they are no longer profitable. The co 
panies have surrendered their charter, a 
that is the end of it. I do not know if 
this case it is a minimum 21-year lease. | 
understanding is that it is a 21-year maximt/ 
and if they do not keep up their paymer 
it lapses. 

Dr. Reynolds: I think that can be 1 
dressed. I do not see any reason, providi, 
any obligations of rehabilitation of site @ 
so on are looked after, that the lease could. 
be surrendered even earlier. We will und: 
take to look at that and let you know. 

Mr. Foulds: Could you do that becallil 
think that is a major concern? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I can see the problem} 
some of the preliminary things that | 
be done. It might be a case where it is || 
viously short term and there might be so. 
reduction. 

Mr. Foulds: I would certainly endorse t 
the rehabilitation Dr. Reynolds speaks ol 
necessary. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We would take that off | 
top. 
Mr. Foulds: I think that is all I had on* 
item for the time being. 

Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, I want to! 
about a different kind of mining which | 
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nd in southern Ontario, that is, stone, sand 


nd gravel. I know we will be going into this 


1 considerable depth when we get back to 
Fn 127. I know the Chairman will want to 
articipate in those discussions for fear that 
ome of the eastern Ontario townships may 
ecome environmental disasters such as we 


ve in Uxbridge, if you have ever gone out 











_) have a look there, and such as we are 


i 


ping to have in Erin township. I am really 
wprised as to what is going on. 
20 p.m. 


In the meantime, there is a lot of confusion 
t there, particularly among the small pit 
yerators, as to where they now stand since 
.\e¢ minister put through a policy statement 
ich the committee challenged. All of 
vuuthern Ontario has been designated. It does 
pt matter what meetings you go to out in 
e country now because they are saying, 










What does this mean? We are now desig- 


ited where we were not before. Are we 
ans under the old Pits and Quarries 
ontrol Act which was passed in 1971?” 


_ As a matter of fact, just an hour or so ago 
_ ‘heard something that surprised me, namely 
at section 6 of that act was never really 


i] 


| voked. I understand that two fairly large 


tapes were given approval or had their 


— 





yplication approved to start mining in one 
these townships. They said they were 
eatly surprised they were given the green 
tht in light of section 6 of the act. I am 
‘ing to be looking into that further and 
» discussing it further when we get back to 
27. 
These small pit operators are asking ques- 
ms. Are they still being governed by the 
d Pits and Quarries Control Act? If they 
e going to have to pay a levy of eight cents 
ther than the two cents, they tell me they 
e€ not going to continue to operate. Since 







| ley are now designated, and are going to 


ive to go through the assessment that is 
(led for, they tell me they are not going 
trate, The municipalities are now getting 
mewhat alarmed, because they say that if 
ese small pit operators close up, they are 


| ving to be forced to get their gravel from 


te larger operators. That means they are 
ing to pay through the nose in order to get 
e gravel they need for the roads and what- 
er else they use it for. As I say, there is 
‘ awful lot of confusion. Perhaps you could 
‘aighten up some of this confusion. 







Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Riddell, maybe Miss 


‘ndt could explain. 

Mr. Riddell: I have already alluded to the 
ters that these small pit operators are 
{tting from engineering consultants, saying 
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that they would be more than pleased to do 
an assessment of their area owing to the fact 
that it is going to have to be done because of 
this Bill 127. They really are beside them- 
selves, some of them. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Basically, the legislation at 
present affecting all pits and quarries in 
designated areas is the Pits and Quarries 
Control Act, 1971. I announced in August that 
Wwe were going to apply that act to the rest 
of the Ministry of Natural Resources regions, 
the three southern regions. At the moment, 
that is what governs the increase in deposit 
fees and so on, and it will apply there as it 
will apply to existing pits and quarries. Until 
such time as Bill 127 is passed or there are 
any amendments to the Pits and Quarries 
Control Act, the provisions of it will apply 
to those operations. 

I will ask Miss Yundt to give us a short 
history of what happened in 1971, where we 
may tive some problems, what will happen 
to the existing operations as of January 1 
and what will happen to any operations that 
come into effect after January 1. 


Miss Yundt: Basically, in 1971, we first 
designated the areas where there was highest 
production and, therefore, the greatest prob- 
lems in terms of number of pits. We started 
out designating the Niagara Escarpment area. 
We expanded that so that it now covers all 
of central Ontario, part of southwestern On- 
tario and part of eastern Ontario. I think you 
will recall some of the discussions at the time 
of the hearings on Bill 127. It was almost a 
uniform concern of all the groups that further 
areas be designated in southern Ontario. As a 
result of that, the minister has made the 
announcement that, effective January, 1981, 
all these areas will be designated, but they 
will be designated, as the minister has indi- 
cated, under the Pits and Quarries Control 
Act. 

That means that if an operator has an 
existing operation in a township that we are 
just designating, which is in fact part of the 
riding of the member for Huron-Middlesex 
(Mr. Riddell), if he has an operating pit or 
quarry, he will be granted a licence. They 
make an application, prepare site plans and 
submit those to our ministry. Then we go 
out and check them. Then they will be issued 
a licence. 

If it is a new operation in an area that has 
not been operated prior to the area’s being 
designated, then they have to go through a 
more detailed procedure and, if there was an 
objection, they could have to go before an 
Ontario Municipal Board hearing. But exist- 
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ing operators will not have to go through 
that procedure. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: They will simply have to 
file the plan, which has to be up to our re- 
quirement, and start paying the fee. That is 
basically the case. 


Miss Yundt: But you are correct in that 
we also have increased the rehabilitation 
security from two cents a ton to eight cents 
per metric ton. This again is in sympathy 
with the fact that two cents per ton in sur- 
veys that we have done on rehabilitated sites 
was just not an adequate amount of money. 


Mr. Riddell: But that does not come into 
effect until Bill 127 is passed, does it? 


Miss Yundt: No. That change is going to 
be made under the Pits and Quarries Control 
Act. The two cents will become eight cents 
as of January 1, 1981. 


Mr. Foulds: You can do that by order in 
council under the existing act. 


Miss Yundt: Yes. It is a change in the 
regulation. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The good news under that 
is the Treasurer says he will pay interest at 
the Province of Ontario Savings Office rate 
on that deposit. 


Mr. Riddell: That is one of the things that 
is certainly of concern. I was hoping Mr. 
Gaunt would come in because he is getting 
the same inquiries I am. Where maybe only 
10 tons of gravel, more or less, are taken 
out a year, these small pit operators are simply 
saying if they are going to have to pay that 
kind of levy, then that is it. The pit will close 
down and the municipalities are going to be 
forced to go to the larger operators and pay 
for that gravel. That was one of their concerns. 
The other one, as I indicated, was, the 
designation and what it meant to them, but 
we have had that explained. 

One of the questions I would like to ask 
is how much money has the mineral branch 
of the ministry spent to identify the agegre- 
gate areas within all the townships across 
Ontario? I have a feeling you have probably 
spent a lot of money. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not know. I have 
not got that total in front of me. We have 
been at it for several years. 

Mr. Riddell: Yes, I know. You have been 
at it since the high periods of the 1960 and 
1970s. 


Dr. Pye: We have been involved in surveys 
of this type since 1968. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Dr. Pye is the director 
of remote sensing and all those things. 
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Dr. Pye: As I say, we have been involved 
in this mapping since about 1968 in fair 
detail; so we have done an awful lot of 
mapping in southern Ontario. We do have 
a very good inventory of the aggregate poten- 
tial of the southern part of the province. 
In the last two or three years we have gone 
into it in much more detail and we have gone) 
into an aggregate resources inventory program, 
in which we have actually determined the: 
resource potential of individual towns, par-. 
ticularly those designated under the Pits and’ 
Quarries Control Act. | 

What we have spent on that I really could 
not say, so I am going to turn it over to 
Dr. White. Perhaps he can comment further. 

Dr. White: My present budget on_ the| 
regular fund, which is mostly expended in) 
mapping the official deposits and doing the 
aggregate inventory, is approximately $500,000 
a year. That is for salaries and operating 
funds. Four years ago it was about $125,000), 
This work has been going on for some time,’ 
It started back in the mid-1960s, but it cer-' 
tainly has accelerated in the last three years. 
3:30 p.m. 

Mr. Riddell: So from the mid-1960s until, 
about four years ago you would be spending 
about $250,000 a year? | 

Dr. White: Four years ago it was $250,000. 
I am sure in the mid-1960s it was probably: 
peanuts—about $50,000 or $100,000 perhaps 

Mr. Riddell: Within the last four years you, 
say it has been $500,000 a year? 

Dr. White: Yes. 


Mr. Riddell: In designating these aggregate 
areas, there is no question there is a con’ 
flict of land use. I do not care whether it i: 
Uxbridge township or Erin township, I wat) 
surprised that at the hearings we had there 
was no one from the Ministry of Agriculture) 
and Food speaking up on behalf of then, 
famous food land guidelines. My | 

I also have heard that the Minister 0! 
Agriculture and Food (Mr. Henderson) hac) 
been told to stay out of this, particularly i! 
connection with Erin township when clas'| 
one and two aggregate land was being cate! 
gorized. 

The only person who spoke up in favou | 
of agriculture at all the hearings we had wa 
a Mr. Brian Crawley from Puslinch. Brian-| 
if I am correct, and I think I am—was electet 
reeve in that area. So people are pretty con 
cerned about what is going on, particular) 
when it comes to the preservation of agri 
cultural land. | 

If we take a look at the elections that hav. 
taken place across the province, we can se 
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hat some of the people who got elected are 
eople who are pretty concerned about our 
vironment and about our agricultural land. 
do not want to get political but a lot of 
hem are good Liberals who were elected. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: I certainly do not want you 
‘0 get political. 


_ Mr. Foulds: There were a few good Liberals 
‘efeated, as I recall. 


Mr. Riddell: Not too many. 

Uxbridge is already an environmental dis- 
ster area as far as I am concerned, yet there 
as been another 20 per cent designated for 
ggregate use. 

/In Erin township there have been areas 
signated that contain Carolinian forests, 
yme of the few dogwood stands we have, 
d I understand these will be destroyed 
yithin a period of 15 years. In other words, 
nese companies have the go-ahead to move 
and mine this stuff, do away with these 
arolinian forests and do away with these 
ogwood stands. I do not know how long 
‘fe can expect this to go on. 

We go back to a question that was put to 
ie minister in the House. I think it stemmed 
m Dr. Shulman’s article entitled “The 
dangered Forest.” Five miles west of 
ayuga there is an oak hickory forest which 
ntains some 22 rare plants, at least one 
idangered species and thousands of 380- 
illion-year-old fossils. It is a unique area 
1d my understanding is that with ministry 
yproval bulldozers are moving through it. 
oes gravel mean all that much? Does it 
-jgan more than food? 

A lot of this pit designation has been on 
od agricultural land and nobody from the 
Jinistry of Agriculture and Food seems to 
| speaking up on behalf of agriculture. We 
Ive these Carolinian forests, these dogwood 
inds, and we have one of the few acres here 
‘1 Ontario of Oriskany sandstone, a biological 
ad geological rarity. The article says the 
iskany sandstone outcrop of southern On- 
‘io has been a battleground between in- 
Cstry and environmentalists for over two 
yars. The outcrop, less than one square mile 
iarea, is located about five miles west of 
yuga, Ontario. The article goes on and 
tls all about this area and then it ends up, 
ot veel are moving through the signifi- 
t 









at vegetation.” Can we actually allow this 
go on? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I will not go into great 
detail about that tonight. I could in the 
morning. I have a reply to Morty’s column 
which never saw the light of day. On that 
particular spot—it was used as landfill some- 
where, no doubt for rehabilitation—the owner 
set aside substantive acreage at his own ex- 
pense, fenced it and locked the fence so that 
only those who were naturalists or could 
show credentials could come and look at 
samples of the flora and fauna. That deposit 
of standstone is a very large one and it is 
not being totally destroyed. I will bring you 
all the details tomorrow. 

To answer part of Mr. Riddell’s question, 
it seems to me we were accomplishing two 
things when we started that inventory. One 
was to find out, because of the concern of a 
lot of pits and the concern in the construc- 
tion industry and all the industries that re- 
quire aggregate, what our resources are, and, 
secondly, to let the owners of the land under 
which that resource is known that they had 
it before somebody came along and picked 
it up at $400 or $500 an acre. 

We have had some discussions about 
whether we should publish these things or 
not. We came to the conclusion that we 
should because there is a little more to it, 
particularly in the designated areas which 
will now include almost all of southern 
Cntario, than just coming along and saying 
“Dig it out.” 

I do not know why the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food does not attend all these 
hearings. They have produced a guideline 
paper similar in effect to the one that we 
were talking about, the policy paper on 
which this committee decided we should hear 
some comments. As I understand it, we are 
waiting for comments from rural Ontario and 
the municipalities which I think will have a 
particular interest for some of the reasons you 
have expressed. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to 
leave it at that at this moment inasmuch as I 
am supposed to be in Parry Sound in about 
an hour and ‘15 minutes and my arms are 
not as strong as they used to be. 

Mr. Chairman: We have gone a little over 
time anyway. Mr. Riddell, if you are here, 
you will be the first in the morning on this 
question. 

The committee adjourned 3:43 p.m. 
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The committee met at 9:09 a.m. in room 
28. ; 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
| NATURAL RESOURCES 


(concluded) 


_ On vote 2504, resource products program: 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. Does the 
uinister have the information we were wait- 
ag for? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I have. I also have one 
or Mr. Riddell which we were in the pro- 
ess of, but we will go to the Oriskany 
andstone. 

Very briefly, the history of this is that 
ere was an application for a licence prior 
» July 1978 when a licence was granted to 
ing Paving and Materials. It is a 500-acre 
‘operty in the town of Haldimand. “The 
te includes part of the now-famous Oriskany 
ndstone deposit as well as a number of 
gnificant botanical and zoological features. 
tions of these natural features are being 
eserved by the company in a 48-acre en- 
‘onmental protection area,” which I men- 
med briefly yesterday. 

An associate professor, Ms. Dianne Fahselt 
( the University of Western Ontario, has 
len very interested in this project. She and 
Ir supporters apparently wanted all the 
ttural features and environment on the 
vole property preserved as a nature reserve. 
Tey do not feel the environmental protec- 
tn area contains natural features as signifi- 
cit as those in the area to be quarried. 

The Ontario Municipal Board held a very 
\gthy hearing. After it had made its recom- 
nndation to the then minister (Mr. F. S. 
Mler) my predecessor concurred with the 
mort of the board that the concerns of 
iheted groups would be adequately pro- 
tected by the preservation of the environmen- 
ts protection area. I understand Professor 
Fhselt has now referred the matter to the 
budsman. 

| will not read the whole report of the 
bird, but I will indicate to you the con- 
che that they recommended be attached 


le licence, which are in fact now a part 
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of the licence. The licence says: “This licence 
is subject to the conditions contained in at- 
tached schedule A.” 

“I. No more than one million tons of 
material shall be removed from the property 
in any calendar year. 

“2. The site plans as revised October 1977 
and submitted to this ministry shall be the 
approved plans for the licensed property. 

“3. The environmental protection area 
(EPA) shall be posted, fenced and protected 
against trespassers and checked by the quarry 
watchman for the purpose of excluding the 
general public. The southeastern portion of 
the EPA ‘shall: be fenced in a manner so as 
not to impede animal movement. Every en- 
deavour shall be made to protect the signifi- 
cant natural features of the site from theft 
or damage. 

“4. The licensed property, excluding the 
EPA shall be fenced in accordance with the 
regulations of the Pits and Quarries Act, 
1971, as shown on the site plan. 

“5. The licensee shall maintain restricted 
access to the EPA. The licensee shall permit 
earth and life scientists, other qualified scien- 
tists and supervised students to enter the 
EPA and the operating quarry area by prior 
arrangement for the purpose of be 
natural phenomena located on the property, 
all commensurate with proper quarry opera- 
tions, safety and security, and at their own 
risk. 

“6. Dust control equipment shall be in- 
stalled at the dust originating areas of crush- 
ing and at material transfer points. The per- 
manent secondary crusher shall be enclosed 
by metal cladding. 

“7, Permanent roads within the licensed 
property shall be paved. A water truck shall 
be maintained to control dust on any un- 
paved road. 

“8. Notwithstanding the general require- 
ments of the Ontario Water Resources Act, 
RSO, 1970, Chapter 332 as amended, the 
licensee shall establish a ground water moni- 
toring program acceptable to the Ministry 
of the Environment for the purpose of assess- 
ing possible effects of the mining operation 
on ground water stage and quality. 
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“9 The licensee shall use exhaust mufflers 
on all mobile equipment, including front-end 
loaders, bulldozers and pit trucks and! main- 
tain all mufflers in a state of good repair. 

“10. The licensee shall carry out blasting 


operations according to a regular pattern at 
established times. All blasting shall be 
monitored. 

“11. The licensee shall direct all trucks 


used for hauling aggregate to proceed to 
and from the property by way of the McMor- 
ran-Dry Lake Road and provincial highway 
No. 3. The licensee shall not use any portion 
of Regional Road No. 9 for truck traffic 
which is restricted to a weight limit in 
accordance with the agreement between the 
licensee and the regional municipality of 
Haldimand-Norfolk dated November Ob: 
1975. 

“19. The licensee shall improve the Mc- 
Morran-Dry Lake Road in accordance with 
the provisions of the agreement between the 
licensee and the town of Haldimand dated 
November 24, 1975. 

“19. The licensee shall use its best endea- 
yours to have the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications establish storage and 
acceleration lanes on provincial highway No. 
3 ot the intersection of the McMorran-Dry 
Lake Road. 

“14. The licensee shall use its best endea- 
yours to have the town of Haldimand reverse 
the stop signs at the intersection of the 
McMorran-Dry Lake Road and the Town 
Line Road to make the McMorran-Dry Lake 
Road a through road. 

“15. All trucks carrying crushed aggregate 
from the site shall be tarped in accordance 
with regulation 632/76 of the Highway 
Traffic Act. 

“16. Plant operations and aggregate ship- 
ments shall take place from Monday to Fri- 
day and not on Saturday, Sunday and statu- 
tory holidays when plant maintenance only 
will be undertaken. 

“17, Shipment of aggregates shall be 
scheduled between 6:30 a.m. and 5 p.m. from 
May through November, and between 7 a.m. 
and 4:30 p.m. from December through April. 

“18. Rehabilitation of the licensed property 
shall include planting of seed and/or trans- 
planting of seedlings from the environmental 
protection area.” 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister, Mr. Gaunt is 
here replacing Mr. Riddell. Perhaps you have 
the answer for him. He has to leave by 9:30. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: And here is Mr. Riddell. 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, they are both here 
now to hear it. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I just have another bit 
which relates particularly to Dr. Shulman’s | 
article in the Toronto Sun. 
“The Oriskany sandstone depot that con- 


tains the subject fossils covers only a part a 


the licensed area. The sandstone also extends 
over hundreds of acres to the south and east. 
of the licensed property. Much of the sand- 
stone has already been mined from the prop- 
erty early in the century. It is still untouched) 
in much of the surrounding area.” 
The dolostone is not “available throughout 
the entire country,” although it underlies. 
most of southwestern Ontario and there are 
only a few locations where it is potentially, 
accessible for mining purposes. Other factor: 
preclude mining in most places. 
The 47-acre environmental protection areé| 
does include the oak hickory forest and rare 
plants. In fact, the area was enlarged on the 
recominendation of the consultant to Kiny 
Paving to include a better representation 0° 
the forest. According to the consultant, thi 
protected area is the best example of th 
forest and sandstone. 
The article implies a contradiction. Thi: 
first statement refers to an assessment of al 
pertinent matters which the ministry does i, 
considering a licence application in accorc 
ance with the Pits and Quarries Control Ac’ 
1971. The second statement refers to a pre, 
pared or published independent enviror! 
mental study, which the ministry does mt 
do and is not required to do under the Pi’ 
and Quarries Control Act, 1971. The two a 
distinctly different items. | 
King Paving apparently originally hired tl. 
reference consultant. King Paving was I 
satisfied with his performance and subs} 
quently hired another reputable consultar, 
It must be noted that the original licem 
application by King Paving was made eal 
in 1975. I guess that indicates why the 19 
agreements with the town of Haldimand ai 
the region were made in 1975. The nev, 
paper article is the first time in all tho: 
years, and after three Ontario Maunicit | 
Board hearings, that the matter of the fil 
consultant has been raised. | 
Geologists, naturalists and environmen: 
eroups have been aware of this site and | 
significance for many years. There have be. 
three OMB hearings andi few of the curt 
obections were put forth at that time. 
There is still ample opportunity for ot]. 
concerned groups or the Ministry of Natu) 
Resources to acquire a large area of adjac: | 
land to preserve more of the forests 2, 
sandstone. The area to the south includes | 
environmentally sensitive “dry lake” al 
which would be a preferred site. 
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The licence was issued by the Ministry 
of Natural Resources with due consideration 
and concern for the natural and environ- 
mental features. In issuing the licence the 
minister concurred with the report of the 
OMB that the preservation of 47 acres of 
the forest and sandstone would adequately 
protect the concerns of interested groups. 

Perhaps I could give Mr. Riddell the 
answer to his question, and we could come 
back to this, if you wish. 

_ At the present time, only Minto township 
in Wellington county and Blanshard town- 
ship in Perth county are designated under the 
act, and that happened in 1975. Under the 
changes in the regulations that will take effect 
fanuary 1, 1981, as detailed in that news re- 
ease I mentioned dated August 21, all of 
Wingham district, consisting of 32 townships, 
ul of Perth and Huron counties and the four 
outhem townships of Bruce county will be 
brought under the act. 
Mr. Riddell, here is an outline of what 
ve did to let everybody in Wingham district 
mow. A letter was sent from the district on 
x about October 2 to all municipal councils, 
fopety planning end engineering departments, 
idvising them of the upcoming changes and 
xtending an invitation to meet with the 
dinistry on an individual or group basis to 
iscuss further the prospective changes. 
|The following meetings resulted from this 
avitation: There were eight townships, a 
roup of 50 road superintendents and oper- 
tors_that was a meeting arranged by the 
erth county engineer—the Huron county 
lanner, the Huron county aggregates com- 
Hitec Huron county municipal officials and 
erth county municipal officials. That last 
the most recent one that was scheduled 
x November 5. 
We also sent a letter from the district to 
ich of the 201 operators known to our office 
| Wingham. In that letter we advised them 
‘the upcoming changes resulting from desig- 
ation, let them know the times and locations 
_our proposed information workshops, and 
formed them that at those workshops we 
uld explain what the act would mean to 
em and would be able to answer their 



















ts and site-specific problems. 

In the communications with the operators, 
®y were informed by letter, there were 
wspaper ads, radio and television coverage 
dates and locations of the workshops. 

In all, there were four workshops held, 
to in the southern half and two in the 
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northern half of the Wingham district. The 
first was held at the Wingham office on 
October 16. One hundred or more people 
attended and we were unable to accommo- 
date them all. The participants consisted of a 
cross-section of the interested parties, such as 
operators, local politicians and so on. Al- 
though the workshop served the valuable 
purpose of allowing participants to express 
their feelings and concerns, nevertheless we 
fesl it was probably the least constructive 
because of the very large number of people 
who attended. 

The second workshop was held on October 
22 and was attended by 75 people who were 
mostly operators. The third was held on 
October 24, attended by 45 people, mostly 
operators; and the fourth was held on Octo- 
ber 28, attended by 40 people, again mostly 
operators. 

There is just a little bit more. There are 
some difficulties that we appreciate. I under- 
stand that both Huron and the Perth county 
councils have, to varying degrees, been op- 
posed to Bill 127. When I made the news 
release in August, some of the local officials 
and the news media reacted strongly because 
they thought that these announced changes 
in regulations were in fact a result of the 
implementation of Bill 127. 

The municipalities in particular, I am in- 
formed, reacted strongly to the increase in 
the rehabilitation deposit because they viewed 
it as being a direct surcharge or royalty pay- 
ment. The municipalities in the northern half 
of the district currently obtain their gravel 
for 10 cents to 25 cents a cubic yard. They 
envision the contract price for gravel doub- 
ling because of the increased rehabilitation 
deposit. 

To sum up, while the regulation changes 
may appear to be relatively minor to some 
people, they are not considered so by the 
people in that area because they are new, the 
people have never had to deal with them 
previously. But I think we certainly have 
gone about as far as was humanly possible 
to let everybody know what we were doing 
and how we were doing it. I suppose nobody 
wants to pay another eight cents a yard, 
even though it is for rehabilitation. But if we 
are going to rehabilitate, it has to be paid for. 


Mr. Chairman: As Mr. Gaunt has only a 
few minutes, I will let him ask a few ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Gaunt: [ will just take a minute, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you very much. I am 
aware of all that the minister has said with 
respect to the changes by regulation coming 
into effect on January 1, 1981. It was my 
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thought, and I just thought I would run it by 
the minister, to question whether, in fact, 
there was some possibility for the accommo- 
dation of small operators. As you have indi- 
cated, many of the municipalities have com- 
plained. Most, if not all, of the small oper- 
ators have complained. Municipalities com- 
plained from the point of view of the in- 
creased cost to which you alluded. The small 
operators complained from this point of view: 
they feel it will put them out of business. I 
am wondering if there is not some possible 
method of accommodation. 

Before I proceed, let me say that, in 
general terms, I support what is intended 
to be accomplished. I support rehabilitation; 
I support the levy to do it; in general, I 
support the bill’s application right across the 
province. But I am wondering, with respect 
to really small operators, if there could not 
be an exemption in terms of charging the 
eight cents: a lesser amount, such as four or 
five cents, where 10 metric tons or less are 
extracted per year—that kind of thing. We 
have many small operators in our part of the 
province who take out just three or four 
loads a year, and that is it. They simply are 
not going to come under the act. They are 
not going to file a site plan or be bothered 
with the levy of eight cents; they are simply 
going to close down. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As we were saying when 
discussing Bill 127 and the similar situation 
for the small operator, assuming that the 
original suggestions in the bill were carried 
out, my clear recollection is that the site plan 
for the small operators would be a simple 
thing, something that they could do them- 
selves. It was not going to require— 


Mr. Gaunt: They are talking in terms of 
$4,000 for a site plan. If you have to file 
a plan that will cost $4,000, and you get only 
about 10 metric tons at 25 cents a yard— 
how many yards are in a metric ton? It is a 
complicated mathematical calculation for this 
early in the morning. Let us say that they 
get $200 or $300 revenue from the pit per 
year. They are not going to file a plan that 
is going to cost them $4,000. 


9:30 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not know where that 
figure came from. My recollection is that it 
would really be quite simple. Sheralyn 
Yundt can tell you exactly what would be in- 
volved. 

I should say this, Mr. Gaunt. The Treasurer 
(Mr. F. S. Miller) has indicated that the 
interest paid on that deposit will be the 
same as that provincial savings office is pay- 
ing. That is important. One concern of large 
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and small operators was that they had to 
borrow the money from the bank, and Lord) 
knows what they might be paying. This will | 
reduce that load very significantly. | 

One other thing, too, is that from the 
point of view of fairness and competition, I 
really do not see how we can start drawing 
lines and saying that somebody is going to 
pay less. I think the cost may well be less.’ 
The whole purpose of the deposit is to en-' 
courage people to rehabilitate as they. go’ 
along, so that they do not have the money. 
tied up. If they can do it for less than eight 
cents—and eight cents is an average, they | 











| 


may well be able to do it for less than ES) 
_the sooner they do it, the better off they: 
will be. 

Perhaps you could comment on the ques: 
tion, Mr. Jewett. | 

Mr. Jewett: I would just like to interject a 
little bit, and perhaps if my answer is noi, 
complete enough, Miss Yundt can reply more. 
fully. 

Mr. Chairman, this concern about the smal. 
operators was recognized and discussed al 
considerable length by the Ontario minera 
ageregate working party. The kind of response 
and concern on designation is a pattern with 
which we are quite familiar. It has occurrec 
everywhere else in the province where Wi 
have designated. It is a difficult problem, be. 
cause when the public condemns gravel pit 
it does not distinguish among wayside pit« 
small operators and big operators. 

I recognize the weakness of generalities 
nevertheless, a great deal of our problem 
have been with the small operators, who ar 
underfinanced and do not have the rigt 
volume of material. Over the years, we hav 
made considerable progress in convincin’ 
these people that it is in their own intere 
and the public interest. ! 

We recognize that aggregate extractio 
will be acceptable to the public of Ontari 
only when it is visibly acceptable, and. thé 
the industry and ourselves are judged by th 
lowest common denominator. That is # 
problem we have, especially with the sma 
operators. We have tried to accommodal | 
that in the concerns, as the minister has sail 
in Bill 127. We have some difficulties unde 
the present bill. Perhaps Miss Yundt mig! 
elaborate on that. 

Miss Yundt: I would just like to clan 
that under the Pits and Quarries Control A 
there is what we call a short form which 4 
be used for any person who is going to ©| 
tract less than 15,000 metric tons per ye 
A short form, under the Pits and Quarti 
Control Act, is much simpler for them 









—_ 





| 
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arry out but it still has to be approved by 
n engineer or an Ontario land surveyor. 
Recognizing that problem and recognizing 
1e cost of getting it approved by one of those 
vo groups, what we have done in Bill 127, 
; indicated by the minister, is to say that, 
p to 20,000 metric tons, a small operator 
ould not have to be approved by an en- 
neer or an Ontario land surveyor. He could 
‘epare it himself and it could be approved 
y the pit and quarry inspector. That is a 
‘ovision. 

Tt is a recognized problem but, currently, 
e are tied down to what is in the existing 
islation. If the new bill does come in, that 
‘uation should be improved. 


Mr. Riddell: Miss Yundt, when is that new 
[l-coming? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is a good question. 
Mr. Foulds: Not in our lifetimes. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I trust and learn. 


Mr. Gaunt: That is very helpful. I appre- 
ite the information and I will convey it to 
se who are concerned. 


Mr. Riddell: Let the minister finish his 
swer, though. When do you expect we will 
ve Bill 127 passed? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I have indicated to one 
the parties, semi-officially, that I would 
» happy if we could start working on it 
' Monday nights or something, and try to 
: it done by the end of the year. 

The real problem, though, is that there 
| two concerns. The bill as reconstructed, 
we can call it that, has been circulated, I 
pss in August; it addresses some of the 
vironmental concerns, but does not contain 
provisions transplated from the Environ- 
ntal Protection Act about environmental 
essment. This is because the government 
; indicated that this is presently in the 
vironmental Protection Act and this kind 
activity is required for a project that can 
(done under the Environmental Protec- 
y Act. 

the other provision relates to how regu- 
eS under the act would be dealt with. 
| government’s position is that regula- 








s will continue to be the responsibility 
cabinet and will be passed by cabinet. 
/ are prepared in the reconstructed bill 
notify all municipalities directly as soon 
such regulations are passed. But in the 
nt that the committee is not prepared to 
"pt those two parts of the bill, my expec- 
in is that if the committee alters it and 
's it back to the House, it will not get 
; reading, 





I have talked with Mel, and I have spoken 
to Mike, who said he feels that their posi- 
tion is unchanging. In that case, it seems 
to me that we should try to amend the 
existing act in a number of ways which will 
at least provide some of the things—one of 
which the chair just mentioned—that we 
overlooked in the Pits and Quarries Control 
Act in connection with plans for existing 
pits that were granted under those with 
whom we have problems, and that sort of 
thing. That is basically the situation. 


Mr. Swart: Just supplementary to that, 
am I correct in understanding that you are 
prepared, if the steering committee can 
arrange the time, to proceed with Bill 127 
at the earliest opportunity, which could 
mean next week? 

Secondly, I understand you are telling 
the committee, in effect, that if the members 
are not prepared to compromise on at least 
those two items, the bill will not likely 
ever get third reading. It will die on the 
Order Paper. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My assessment is that 
that is the case. I cannot tell you that, of 
course, until it happens. 


Mr. Riddell: I think that is a mistake. 
Why would you not bring it in and put it 
before a committee of the whole House? 
Maybe there are other members with differ- 
ent views from what the committee members 
have. 


Mr. Foulds: Maybe you would get a split 
with one of the opposition parties or your 
own caucus, 


Mr. Riddell: I have thought of that. We 
have some members in our party who are 
pretty concerned about this pits and quarries 
thing. Hell, what is it, two thirds of the 
gravel comes from Grey, is it, according to 
Mr. McKessockP He has a real interest in 
this, and maybe he should have a say in 
committee of the whole House. I do not 
think you should let the bill die on the 
back burner. 

Mr. Swart: As I stated to you, we want 
to proceed with it. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I realize you do, and I 
do not tell the committee what to do. I am 
prepared to get at it, but I tell you that 
unless we can get some sort of indication 
on those two items I would rather get in 
some things on which I believe the com- 
mittee agrees currently as amendments to 
the existing act than go through, say, two 
more months of hearings, which would 
probably not accomplish very much. 
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Mr. Bolan: Have you spoken to the Min- 
ister of the Environment (Mr. Parrott) in an 
attempt to have him include in the act— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In his act? 


Mr. Bolan: —in his act, reference to pits 
and quarries? That is the whole problem 
because when his act was passed, amended 
or whatever it was, there were no provisions 
for pits and quarries. It excluded pits and 
quarries. 

9:40 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, there is a provision in 
his act in which he or the cabinet, I have 
forgotten who, can designate any project. At 
the present time it covers only provincial 
projects. At the time the plan was intro- 
duced, it said in essence: ‘““We are going to 
try it out on ourselves first. Once we have 
ironed out the problems there, it would 
probably apply to municipal projects and 
then to the public sector.’ But it can, by 
order in council I guess, apply to any project 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Bolan: Yes, by order in council, but 
it is at the whim of a handful of people. That 
should be statutory. Something which affects 
the environment like that should be statu- 
tory. 

Mr. Foulds: The thing I find puzzling, 
Mr. Minister, is the government’s apparent 
pattern of positions about the regulations not 
being reviewed by the Legislature. There 
has been a precedent for that in the Niagara 
Escarpment Act. So there is not a new prin- 
ciple being established ‘by regulation review 
by the Legislature in this bill. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think there is a slightly 
different situation here. Since the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission reports to the Pro- 
vincial Secretary for Resources Development 
(Mr. Brunelle)—I am not familiar with that 
in its entirety, but my recollection is that it 
has to do with regulations which are, in 
effect, recommended by the commission to 
the cabinet, rather than one which can 
emanate directly from, say, the provincial 
secretary. I could be wrong on that, but I 
think that is the situation. I will be very 
happy to meet with representatives of the 
three parties to see what we can do in terms 
of meetings between now and Christmas. 


Mr. Swart: Can I ask one further supple- 


mentary which I think is tied in with this? 


What is the status of appendix AP I presume 
it is held in abeyance. Would I be correct in 
that assumption? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Appendix A? 
Mr. Swart: The policy statement. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh! The last I heard fron) 
Graham White yesterday was that he wa 
going to try again to hear from the Rure) 
Ontario Municipal Association when th) 
committee it has appointed— : 
Mr. Swart: I am not dealing with the 
aspect of it. As far as you and your goverr 
ment are concerned, it has not yet gon} 
through cabinet but is being held in abey) 
ance. Is that correct? ' 
Hon. Mr. Auld: That is right. 


Mr. Isaacs: Mr. Chairman, at some poir 
can I return to the minister’s statement? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. We will allow M 
Miller to ask his question. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I support what my co} 
league was saying in regard to the bill. | 
think it should be brought to the House. 
think we have spent an awtul lot of time 
it, It will go down the drain if we do n. 
bring it before the House. We should 1! 
dealing with it. | 

The question IT would like to ask is | 
regard to the opening statement on Ki 
Paving and the regulations that were esta | 
lished. Who enforces those regulations? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The ministry. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: In regard to the use 
roads and the hours? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Tarps and stuff would i 
enforced under the Ministry of Transport 
tion and Communications. Pits and quart! 
mspectors would be enforced by us. J assur | 
the people in the community of the townsh 
would also be keeping an eye on it. We | 
not have an inspector standing at the ga) 
all the time. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: If we wanted to chan’ 
those regulations, is there any procedure | 
do it? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If either side wanted — 
change those two agreements I mention 
one with the town and one with the regio) 
council, I assume they would get together | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That is possible. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That has happened sor 
where else. 


| 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I noticed, that truck’ 
was supposed to end at five o’clock, and t 
the use of the roads was designated. I ]| 


wondered if there were any procedu | 



























changed. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not aware of €| 
changes. 
Miss Yundt: There was a_ situation, — 


which I think you are aware, about Six | 
eight months ago, in which they lifted 
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veight limit on a particular county road. The 
oad was reconstructed. As a result, the 
yeight limit on the road is not now a factor. 
‘he county council had agreed that trucks 
ould use that road. There was then some 
oncern about that, and it has been discussed 
1 detail with both the town and the regional 
wunicipality. There can be changes only if 
1ere is a specific situation leading to that. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The last question: Is this 

ow before the Ombudsman committee to 
e reviewed? Was that part of your state- 
ventP 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My information is that it 
ras referred to the Ombudsman, and I think 
1¢ Ombudsman’s office was in touch with 
fiss Yundt’s office recently, was it not? 


Miss Yundt: Yes. I do not believe they have 
nally made their decision on it, but they 
re investigating it. 

Mr. Isaacs: Mr. Minister, my real concern 
lates to the plant and animal life on the 
riskany site. I think the environmental pro- 
ction area being set up probably deals in 
; satisfactory a way as possible with the 
sological features, the fossils of the area. 
ut we have a situation in which some lead- 
g plant scientists are telling us that the 
PA that has been set aside is totally in- 
lequate for the preservation of the unusual 
ants occurring in that area, and also one 
ecies of snake, the black rat snake, which 
gather is becoming rare in Ontario. 

You have people like Professor Fahselt of 
e University of Western Ontario, who 
tu have already mentioned, and also Pro- 
ssor Suffling of the University of Toronto, 
ho I think are acknowledged to be at least 
ntinental experts in plant science problems, 
ming to us and to the Ombudsman saying 
at the EPA being set aside is not adequate 
ensure the survival of the unusual botani- 

l situation that exists there, They are sug- 
sting that, as a minimum, the EPA be en- 
ged by about 50 acres. 

In addition, it has come to my attention 
it a couple of gentlemen who, I believe, 
Te members of ministry staff, Messrs. 
echey and Davidson, prepared a report 
or to the OMB hearing in which they were 
ygesting there was real need for preser- 
jon of the plant features of that particular 
‘a. There was no presentation from your 
nistry or the Ministry of the Environment 
the scientific situation which exists there 
1, indeed, the board decision makes refer- 
re to that. I will read a couple of sen- 
ces: “The board finds that the evidence 
2s not support interference so as to justify 











the setting aside of the subject property, 
being privately owned lands, for an indeter- 
minate period and for an undetermined pur- 
pose not supported by a public body.” 

It seems to me to be the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Natural Resources, and _per- 
haps also of the Ministry of the Environment, 
to undertake studies before licences are 
granted and to ensure that the evidence is 
taken into account before irrevocable deci- 
sions are made. I would be interested to 
know why there was not an independent en- 
vironmental assessment done of this. You 
told us that the company hired consultants to 
look at this, and that they did not like the 
first consultant so they went to another, I 
wonder whether the company’s consultants 
were experts in protection of plant species 
and of this particular species of wildlife. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I did not attend the 
hearing and all I can say is that Professor 
Fahselt, Charles Gordon Windor and Paul 
Frederick Maycock were represented by 
counsel. We were not called. In the normal 
course of events in a hearing like this, we 
would appear if we were called, I assume by 
either side. The board was the body to hear 
all the evidence and to make a recommenda- 
tion, 


9:50 a.m. 


As I mentioned before, the recommenda- 
tion was not binding on the ministry. But 
the track record, as I recall, was that the 
ministry over the years has altered only about 
two. One was altered on behalf of one side 
and the other was altered on behalf of the 
opposite point of view in another case—if 
that is not too confusing. 

From reading the report—and I certainly 
do not intend to read all 29 pages, this was 
the third hearing—it certainly seemed to me 
to be a thorough one, and certainly every 
person who had an interest had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Mr. Isaacs: I do not dispute the fact that 
there was the opportunity for people to be 
heard. But the OMB did not take advantage 
of the section of its act which permits it to 
call scientific and technical evidence. I know 
they never do, but nevertheless, they did not 
have— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not sure they never 
do. But they can do it if they feel it neces- 
sary. In this case, apparently, they did not 
feel it was necessary. 

Mr. Isaacs: But, you see, we have a situ- 
ation in the Ministry of the Environment in 
which at least until we get the amendments 
to the act and the amendments to the regula- 
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tions, environmental matters are not con- 
sidered by the Ontario Municipal Board. 
They are considered by the Environmental 
Assessment Board. 

Yet you are telling us that on pits and 
quarries matters, all considerations, including 
environmental ones, are left to the OMB, 
which may or may not have the expertise to 
consider them, and which, in my view, did 
not go into them in sufficient detail; it hung 
its rejection of the environmental evidence 
on the fact that no public body came before 
it to argue for the preservation of this 
feature. That strikes me as totally inade- 
quate. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I assume that the board, 
‘n its deliberations, takes cognizance of the 
existing Pits and Quarries Control Act, which 
does not mention environmental matters. In 
the restructured bill which has been circu- 
lated, we do. I would assume that, with that 
additional emphasis in the bill, if it were 
passed in roughly its present form, the board 
would take a greater interest in those. But 
I do not want to get into debating Bill 127 
today. 


Mr. Isaacs: I recognize that, Mr. Minister. 
But as to our saying that the OMB was 
guided by the Pits and Quarries Control Act, 
it does not get into environmental matters. I 
would suggest, if that is the case, the respon- 
sibility is on your shoulders to ensure that 
environmental concerns are put at the very top 
of the list when you decide whether to accept 
or modify an OMB recommendation under 
the act. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I do not think it is fair to 
say the OMB does not look at environmental 
matters. Obviously, in this case, their recom- 
mendations relating to this special area were 
totally environmental. 


Mr. Isaacs: And based totally on the 
report of a consultant hired by the company. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And the evidence that was 
introduced during the hearing from all the 
parties. 


Mr. Isaacs: Except they found that the 
evidence from the three professors who were 
involved did not support any interference on 
their part. That really concerns me. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Rarely does a court or 
quasi-judicial body rule on behalf of both 
sides in an opposing action. Rarely does its 
ruling satisfy both sides. 


Mr. Foulds: The court did a pretty good 
job during the inquest into the deaths at 
Nakina on coming down favourably on both 
sides of the question. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I have no comment 0 
court decisions. 

Mr. Foulds: You just did. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I accept them, unless 
appeal them. 

Mr. Isaacs: First, I do not accept that th 
OMB is a court. Second, surely it is not 
Gnal offer selection before the board. Sure 
the OMB should find the approach to tt 
problem that suits the needs of everyboc 
in the province in the best possible way. 

If you have a situation which is regarde 
as being a unique occurrence in Canad 
according to the published papers, and if tl 
plant and animal life is part of what makes 
a unique occurrence because of the sandsto1 
outcrop and the low precipitation, then sure 
someone should be injecting themselves in 
the process to ensure that the natural fe 
tures are protected to the highest possib 
extent, especially when the dolostone that 
coming out of that quarry could be obtain 
somewhere else. 

I don’t necessarily want to come down t 
hard on the company. They own the piece 
property and are trying to make what is t 
best possible use to them of that proper 
But there is a responsibility on part of gover 
ment, either your ministry or MOE, to st 
in and say, “No, the public interest sup 
sedes the interest of the company when y 
are destroying unique natural features.” 
really concerns me that there was no su 
involvement by any agency of the govel 
ment in an overt way. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We accepted the reco 
mendation of the board and the company : 
up the reserve. 

Mr. Isaacs: Which is regarded by the 
expert plant scientists—and that is how 
have to describe them, because I am c 
vinced that is what they are—as inadeqqua 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Right. It was described 
the board as adequate. 

Mr. Isaacs: When dealing with preser 
tion of biological features, do we take | 
word of the OMB or do we take the word 
people who are expert in the field? Sure 
at the very least, there should be an m 
pendent environmental assessment carried | 
on behalf of your ministry or of MOE, @ 
the final word should be as decided by t 
independent environmental assessment. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It was the recommendat 
of an independent board that heard all 
parties wanting to be heard. 

Mr. Isaacs: I hope you will take anot 
look at it. Mr. Minister. I really do. I hi 
you will find a way of trying to preserve Mm 
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han what has already been preserved, be- 
‘ause it seems to me the evidence is just 
iverwhelming that what the EPA has set up 
iow is not adequate. 

Mr. Riddell: Just to follow up on the matter 
vyhich I raised yesterday, Mr. Chairman, has 
e minister ever stood toe-to-toe and sparred 
. wee bit with this guy who calls himself 
mest Drury, the quarry manager who re- 
ased to let scientists on the property? These 
sientists believed they could save 15 or 20 
ecies of rare plants and, as was indicated 
y Mr. Isaacs, they were going to try to 
reserve the black rat snake. Ernest Drury, 
n an article in the Globe and Mail, comes 
ht out and says, “I dispute the idea that 
: more rare plants are on the property.” 








en, further on, it says, “Mr. Drury scoffs 
; the idea that the black rat snake is rare, 
ying it is not on a list of endangered 
ecies. “The company is following the pits 
id quarries licence to the letter, he said, 
ad the OMB hearing means the case is 
osed .” 

I hate hearing some of these guys who 
erate these big companies talk as if they 
2re experts in the bloody field. We have 
‘me ministry people who are experts in 
owing whether we have rare species of 
ants and whether the black rat snake is a 
re species. Why would Drury not let the 
lentists on the property to see if, indeed, 
ey could protect the plant? Have you 
ntrol over this type of thing? If Drury 
ys: “There is no way you guys are coming 
\ I do not care whether the plants are 
ing to become obsolete in time or not,” 
a you not say to Drury, “Look, we insist 
it these scientists go on to that property 
id see if there is some way of protecting 
se endangered wild plants and snakes”? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Riddell, I cannot 
‘nember. I visited the operation and the 










ierve, although I did not go inside, not 
Ing one of those who was listed as persons 
( whom it is preserved, Seriously, I saw it. 
vas shown the outline that, obviously, is 
vat the board recommended. I probably 
(t Mr. Drury but I don’t remember, I met 
ite a number of people very quickly when 
vent in there, and I spent a couple of 
irs around the site. He tells me I did 
rst him. He did not punch me and I did 
« punch him. I would have remembered 
rt. 

(a.m. 


fr, Riddell: Maybe they have to be told. 


i 


fon, Mr. Auld: I have not asked him 
but this, but I might say that the decision 


. 
. 











made by my predecessor in issuing the 
licence was based on the advice of the 
people in our ministry, who agreed with the 
recommendation that the flora and fauna of 
the area were being adequately represented 
and preserved in this 48-acre area. 


Mr. Riddell: Mr. Drury acts just like a 
little god. If you read this article in the 
June 20 edition of the Globe and Mail, you 
see he acts like a little god: he is an expert 
in everything; he simply says: “The case is 
closed and that is it, gentlemen, you do not 
get on the property. I do not care whether 
the plants are endangered, or the snakes 
are endangered. That is it.” If I ever got out 
of politics in one way or the other, I would 
dearly love Dr. Reynolds’ job, Do you know 
that? 

Mr. Foulds: Because he is right. 


Mr. Riddell: No, no. There is no way I 
would let somebody like Mr. Drury run 
over the top of ministry and government 
people, making these kinds of statements 
and saying he is the one who makes the 
decisions around here. You people are going 
to have to take a stand. 

Getting back to that deer thing—I am go- 
ing to get that article for you—you people 
are going to have to do something about 
the poaching of deer. You just cannot sit 
idly by and let this thing go on. You are 
going to have to take a much firmer stand 
than you have been taking in many respects, 


Hon. Mr. Auld: On poaching? 


Mr. Riddell: Yes, and on standing up to 
people like Mr. Drury. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As a matter of fact, I 
was talking to one of our conservation 
officers who was driving me back from 
Parry Sound last night. We were talking 
about that very subject. So, you see, I was 
right at it at the first opportunity. 


Mr. Riddell: Good. I hope I can get the 
article so we can pursue it before this is 
all over. But in talking about Dr, Fahselt— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Let me talk about Mr. 
Drury once more. I cannot control what he 
says, but I can tell you that there is a 
quarry operator not too distant from Brock- 
ville who operates a very small quarry. Mr. 
Drury’s comments are very restrained com- 
pared to this gentleman I am thinking of. It 
is only a very small operation, and he owns 
it all. So other people get excited on occa- 
sion, too, This was as recent as last Friday. 


Mr. Riddell: Just to conclude on this for 
my part, Dr. Fahselt made three recommen- 
dations. Maybe you can comment on them. 
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First, that “onvironmental assessments be 
done by the Ministry of the Environment 
prior to granting a quarry licence.” I think 
Mr. Isaacs alluded to that. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That would make the 
township council very happy, would it not? 

Mr. Riddell: I do not know whether they 
would mind too much if you got into the act 
a wee bit. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It would be a lot more than 


$4.000. 
Mr. Riddell: Second, that “respectable 
scientists sit as members of the Ontario 


Municipal Board when it is dealing with 
environmental questions and, particularly, 
when it is to hear scientific evidence” and 
third, “the Minister of Natural Resources con- 
sider environmental factors as well as econo- 
mic ones in his decisions’—that is talking 
about you, Mr. Auld—“and secure long-term 
benefits for the people of Ontario rather than 
only immediate financial gains.” These are the 
three recommendations. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You will recall that the 
Minister of the Environment announced they 
were going to simplify things by having one 
hearing take the place of an environmental 
and second municipal board hearing. In fact, 
the chap who has been appointed to be chair- 
man of the Environmental Assessment Board 
is somebody who was a member of the On- 
tario Municipal Board. So there will be that 
kind of background as far as the environ- 
mental things to which the act presently 
applies. 

Mr. Swart: Just to pursue this matter a 
little further, how do you apply section 6 of 
the act, where it says, “The minister shall 
refuse to issue a licence,” et cetera, “where 
it is against the interests of the public, taking 
into account the preservation of the character 
of the environment”? When you get an appli- 
cation for a licence, how do you apply that 
section? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps Miss Yundt would 
be the best one to tell you. There are a num- 
ber of groups involved within our own minis- 
try. 

Mr. Swart: It seems to me it would require 
an investigation, and a pretty thorough one, 
if you were going to carry that out. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It would be done, because 
all the players are represented at the district 
or, if not at the district, at the regional office. 
Miss Yundt, can you tell us the process for an 
application at the moment? 


Miss Yundt: As regards section 6, we do 
go through the site plan, look at all the 
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different requirements of section 6 for each 
licence that comes in, and satisfy ourselves’ 
that those requirements are met. 

The other comment I would make is that 
the Ontario Municipal Board, when holding a! 
hearing under the Pits and Quarries Contro) 
Act, also uses section 6 as a guiding vehicle’ 
and goes through the sections listed there. 


Mr. Swart: Of course, many of them nevel' 
go to the OMB. They do not necessarily g¢’ 
to the OMB. 

Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, may I draw you 
attention to the time? 

Mr. Chairman: We started 10 minutes late 
so we are just adding that 10 minutes. 


Mr. J. Johnson: While we are over on thi. 
side, could I ask the minister if he couli. 
produce the black rat snake for the ney 
meeting? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I would like to answe’ 
that, because it is a vital question. If yo" 
really want to see one we will go over ther’ 
and see one. I would not want to take th! 
snake out of its natural habitat. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: A remark to the ministe 
in response to some of the questions thi 
have been asked: that quarry happens tot 
in my riding. I have had discussions with th 
management, who have indicated to me thi 
people were welcome, and if they found an, 
thing unusual on the site they could have a) 
cess to it. I do not know whether the stat) 
ment in the Globe and Mail was accurat) 
but that was indicated clearly to me. 

They also bought 500 acres. Originally, the 
anticipated 1,000 acres. There must be 5 
acres around there which might even | 
available yet and could be preserved. If #) 
ministry is really interested in it, perhaps | 
could assist the people involved to preset 
some of that area around it. I do not thi 
there is anything in the way of doing that. 

I think the hearing held points out the fe. 
that the Ministry of the Environment shot 
be involved in these hearings from the I: 
ginning. As my colleague pointed out | 
bringing in the new bill, that is one of ii 
concerns we do have. I think these should ' 
given consideration. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We have some funds 
acquisition of property in the escarpme 
We have acquired a good deal, some of wh 
has been or will be turned over to conser 
tion authorities and some of which may — 
sold because it is not a priority. Looking” 
the escarpment itself, it may well be that | 
will acquire, as was mentioned in that rep 
of mine, some additional property to 


south. I cannot make any commitment 1 
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hat we will do that, because there are some 
ther properties along the escarpment that 
jre a slightly higher priority at the moment. 
ff we do not acquire them, somebody else 
aight and then they would be very hard to 
cquire later. 


| Dr. Reynolds: Could I just make a brief 
‘eference to the items raised by Mr. Riddell 
connection with what the newspaper article 
leges Mr. Drury has said? I know him, I 
jave met him at the site under various cir- 
jumstances and we have discussed this matter. 
Te is well able to speak for himself, but since 
e is not here, perhaps I should just say to 
ou that the interest that has been aroused in 
iis whole site as a result of this controversy 
as brought a great many people to the gates 
: the quarry. 

They have tried very hard to accommodate 
s0ple, but a lot of the people who now 
ant to get in the gates are of doubtful 
erit, sincere perhaps, and some, certainly, 
ientists of unquestioned merit; but not all 
ie, by any means. It really means that they 
We to put staff on; they have to have some 
echanism to judge whether the people 
nply want to wander around and perhaps 
ke home samples of the flora and fauna; 

that sort of thing goes on. 


210 a.m. 


‘Hon. Mr. Auld: They have to sign dis- 
aimers of risk for injury and that sort of 
ling? 

Dr. Reynolds: That is right. They have 
joblems with insurance, people on the site 
d everything related to it. So they have 
fed and are still continuing to try to be 
Hy to qualified, serious people who want to 
¢ on the site; but I think you would see my 
int that there are a lot of people who are 
saply not of that turn of mind, and it is a 


i! 


gat problem for them. 


Mr. Riddell: I take it from the article that 
02 of the scientists was Roger Suffling, a 
pnt ecologist at the University of Waterloo. 
: is mentioned in this article, so I take it he 
ys one of the two scientists who wanted to 
gon the property, believing they could save 
1 or 20 species of rare plants, but that, 
aording to the article, a quarry operator 
Ont let them on his new site to find out. 


Jr. Reynolds: I don’t know the gentleman 
olved, but I just want to offer you the 


; 
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urance, as conveyed to me on two or three 
vasions by Mr. Drury, that they are making 
Siry reasonable attempt, as they see it, to 
aommodate serious-minded people. But 
Piple do arrive at odd hours, without pre- 
Viasly identifying themselves or making any 
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effort to accommodate the concerns of the 
quarry. I think the serious-minded people 
who have a reasonable intention can be 
accommodated there, and I am sure Mr. 
Drury would make every reasonable effort to 
accommodate them. 


Mr. Riddell: I am pleased to hear that. 
Vote 2504 agreed to. 


Mr. Foulds: Before it gets carried, Mr. 
Chairman, the minister undertook to answer 
Some questions before we concluded, with 
regard to the very first vote, that had to do 
with costs. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Regulations? 


Mr. Foulds: In terms of advertisements and 
So on. I am quite prepared to carry this note 
in terms of our agreement on time if the 
minister will give us that statement before 
the concurrence is carried in the House. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think I may have that 
with me. The regulations are somewhat com- 
plex, so to aid interpretation there is a lay- 
man’s explanation attached. That is the one 
about the three regulations. 


Mr. Foulds: I had a question about the 
regulations, and I also had— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The environmental assess- 
ment group, and— 

Mr. Foulds: I also had the question about 
the cost of the advertising program, but 
rather than take up the time of the com- 
mittee— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There was a question on 
the Order Paper, and I signed that yesterday. 


Dr. Reynolds: I think that was part of Mr. 
Bolan’s larger question. The answer was more 
wide-sweeping; it included other ministries. 
The final response to that is being collated by 
the Minister of Industry and Tourism. We 
contributed our element to that question yes- 
terday. Could I suggest, if these don’t answer 
Mr. Foulds’ concerns, that both of you let us 
know the specifics and we will provide it for 
you? 

Mr. Foulds: My only point at this part of 
the estimates is, if we could have an under- 
taking to have those answers before the con- 
currence is carried in the House, that would 
be agreeable to me. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t seem to have it 
here. I know I had it yesterday. I meant to 
give it to you. I will give it to you in the 
House this afternoon. 

Mr. Foulds: That is fine. 

Vote 2505 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes the es- 
timates. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: Can I just make one 
comment? During all the estimates, nothing 
was mentioned about the commercial fishing 
in Ontario, which I think was a little un- 
fortunate because it is an important industry 
and one that should have been reviewed. 
There were a couple of comments I would just 
like to put on the record, though, from the 
Net and Twine newsletter of the Ontario 
Council of Commercial Fisheries. They have 
mentioned the fact that Dr. Keith Reynolds 
is retiring. I think the indications are that you 
are going to be missed, Dr. Reynolds. They 
would have liked to have seen you stay on, 
with a little arm-twisting; but perhaps that 
is not the case. 

They also mentioned that Ken Loftus has 
moved from the top position in the fisheries 
branch to become special fisheries adviser to 
the ministry. They indicated his name will be 
to continue to be synonymous with the sur- 
vival of the resource, and I think they are 
paying tribute to him. Art Holder is going 
to take his place, and they are quite satis- 
fied; although he is tough, they realize he 
works in the best interests of the fishing 
industry. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: They are worried that Dr. 
Reynolds is going to have more time for 
private fishing; that is their thinking. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: He has stocked those 
lakes well: so that will be good. Maybe he 
has earned the right to do that fishing and he 
has earned that— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Wait until they find out 
that Jack Riddell wants to take his place. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think he would be better 
on the government side, really. I would like 
to use his expertise there. 

The other thing is that the 1980 data for 
the commercial fishermen have not yet been 
made available, and they are a little con- 
cerned that they are not being kept as up to 
date as they would like to be. I wonder 
whether that might be taken into considera- 
tion to make sure that the fishing council is 
aware of the progress in all aspects of fish- 
ing. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I meet with them about 
every two months. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think the question came 


from the vice-president, Jack Anderson, who 
asked for 1980 data on perch production for 
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Lake Erie. The reply was that, as of October, 
16, no figures were available. I think that was 
one item they were asking for. | 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Part of the problem is that, 
we get the figures from them and we do not 
always get them in on time. ! 
Mr. G. I. Miller: The final thing is the 
smelt fishing. There has been considerable 
pressure in regard to quotas and, after re- 
ceiving a letter from the Japan trading council 
indicating there is a good market for smelt, 
particularly in Japan, there is some specula- 
tion about whether Lake Erie has the capacity 
to supply adequately the real potential in the 
Japanese market. | 
I have heard that some thought should be. 
given to the development of Lake Ontario 
smelt fisheries; perhaps the ministry may give 
that some consideration. What is the statu: 
of that in Lake Ontario; is there potentia 
there and are you developing it? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: There is one final comment 
that Miss Yundt would like to make, if wi 
are going to go a little over our time. 


Miss Yundt: I just want to clarify one 
further thing about the King Paving site anc 
Mr. Drury. Mr. Drury has let all the scientist: 
on to the environmental protection area, bu’ 
what the scientists wanted to do was to have 
unlimited access to the total licensed prop 
erty, including the area where the excava, 
tions were taking place. That was the rea 
difficulty in terms of problems with insurance 
et cetera. 

Mr. Riddell: The article covered that too) 
but operating area “means strictly the hole h 
the ground, and the immediate surroundin;, 
area is under no obligation to anyone else. | 
But they were talking about this hole in th ; 
ground, and that was not serving their pur 
pose, according to the scientists. This pat : 
ticular hole in the ground is not where the. 
wanted to go to protect these plants. It 1 
somewhere in the article, but I am not goin) 
to take time to look it up. ; 

Mr. Foulds: If we have so much overtime 
I have a whole bunch of topics—iron on 
mining taxes— : 

Mr. Riddell: Are you going to do some am 
twisting to see whether Dr. Reynolds wi 
stay on for a while? : 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I did that some time ago. ! 


The committee adjourned at 10:19 a.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 






The committee met at 8:11 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. Il. 


ESTIMATES, RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY FIELD 


Mr. Chairman: What we are lacking is 
representatives from all three parties. Mr. 
Minister, you have an opening statement. I 
believe you have people from out of town 
who may want to be heard tonight. After 
all, we do not want them to have to come 
gack on another occasion if it can be avoided. 
( will leave it to you, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, mem- 
vers of the committee, I have some brief 
ypening remarks. The briefing book that was 
wrepared for this occasion was submitted to 
7ou last week. For those of you who have 
10t received it we have extra copies at the 
yack. 

The information in the briefing book out- 
ines some of the responsibilities I have as 
’rovincial Secretary for Resources Develop- 
nent and minister responsible for native 
fairs. You will also note that I am the 
Be responsible to cabinet for French- 


anguage services in Ontario. 

| Mr. Wildman: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 
Joes the minister have copies of his opening 
-atement?P 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. Pat, would you 
iake them available? 

Before proceeding with these matters, I 
vould like to introduce to you Mr. Gerard 
aymond on my left, who comes from the 
reat area of northern Ontario. Mr. Raymond 
eld a senior position in the Ministry of Edu- 
ation for a number of years. I am sure he 
well known to many of you. He replaced 
ill Anderson, who was here last year and 
le year before. Mr. Anderson is now in 
ttawa. He was seconded to the federal gov- 
nment to assist in implementing the recom- 
endations of the Lambert commission. 
While on the subject of new staff, I also 
ish to advise the committee of other changes 
_ the secretariat. In June, Mr. Tim Eger was 
conded to the secretariat from the Ministry 
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of Culture and Recreation to advise on mat- 
ters related to native people. Prior to that we 
just had Judy Clapp. The work of native 
affairs is becoming more onerous, so Tim 
came over to assist Judy. Now we have two 
very able persons. 

In September, we were joined by Mr. Mel 
Plewes who was seconded to the secretariat 
from the Ministry of the Environment to fill 
a vacancy arising from the resignation of Mr. 
Frank Heaps. We are very fortunate to have 
Mr. Plewes. Mr. Heaps was very happy with 
us; however, you know the old saying “go 
west, young man.” He was offered a very 
lucrative position with a large firm in the 
western provinces. 

Mr. W. Newman: Was it an oil firm? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Could be. 

There are two points arising from staff 
changes which are relevant to our discussions 
this evening. The first is that the two new 
policy advisers have been seconded to the 
secretariat for a specified period of time. 
There are several advantages to this: The 
secretariat gains new perspectives, expertise 
and experience. For the individual there is 
also an opportunity to broaden his or her’ 
experience in a central agency of the public 
service. The ministry, when they return, as 
the opportunity to capitalize on the indi- 
vidual’s broader experience of issues and 
policy development. 

In the second place, the infusion of new 
staff, including a new deputy minister, pro- 
vided us with the opportunity to initiate a 
survey of our activities and in some cases to 
realign responsibilities. The important point, 
however, is that it is enabling us to consider 
the role of the secretariat with particular 
regard to the policy development process. 

(Last year there was some discussion of the 
role of the resources secretariat during debate 
on the estimates. At the time I spoke of our. 
role as co-ordinators, with the operating min- 
isters being responsible for the implementa- 
tion policy. | 

To enlarge on that point, I believe the role 
we play as co-ordinators and facilitators pro- 
vides ministries with opportunities to draw 
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the best by way of ideas and resources from 
other ministries, policy fields or elsewhere to 
get the job done. I will cite examples of 
some of our contributions in a few moments. 

To serve this purpose, the staff of the 
secretariat is a highly qualified group of 
people whose abilities, both as individuals 
and as a team, ensure that matters of impor- 
tance to the resources policy field have been 
carefully reviewed and analysed before they 
are considered by the cabinet committee. 

We are taking steps to refine this role. 
This is to ensure that the changes taking place 
in our society, and new issues or problems, 
are brought quickly and informatively into 
the mainstream of the cabinet committee's 
deliberations. It will also be important at 
critical points of the year, such as in the 
co-ordination of the annual estimates. 

As we move into the 1980s and the complex 
uncertainties facing us I believe this more 
refined approach to policy development will 
be a sound contribution to the government's 
decision-making process. 

Turning now to the cabinet committee itself, 
you will note from the briefing material that 
a wide variety of subjects was discussed in 
the past year. I will highlight one or two of 
these topics in a few moments. 

Underlying our discussion, however, was 
our collective concern about the state of the 
economy and the continued need for the 
government to exercise vigilance and con- 
straint in its expenditures. Putting this 
vigilance into practice is not always easy. It 
can also be a difficult and unpopular task. 

We are also directing our thoughts to meet 
such needs as: restructuring the Ontario 
economy and encouraging the private sector 
to invest further; providing assistance to key 
sectors of the economy, the creation of new 
jobs and maintaining those already in exis- 
tence. 

There also needs to be an emphasis on the 
improvement of basic industrial skills in the 
work force; promoting ways of using energy 
more efficiently; applying policies aimed at 
protecting the environment, particularly in 
such areas as the management of industrial 
wastes and hazardous materials. 

Let me describe to you some of the topics 
brought before the cabinet committee this 
year. I will be saying a few words on a couple 
of the Ministry of Energy’s new energy initia- 
tives—a plan by the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism to establish Ontario International 
Corporation, and the Ministry of Natural 
Resources’ tourism strategy for provincial 
parks. 


First the Ministry of Energy: As part of a 
comprehensive package of energy-related 
initiatives, the ministry submitted a program 
to reduce the government’s own requirements | 
even further. You will recall that in 1976, the 
Ministry of Government Services was directed 
to achieve a 15 per cent reduction in the 
use of energy within five years. This targei 
has already been met and achieved with ar 
estimated saving to date of $19.8 million. 

The current plan is to do even better anc 
to demonstrate to the public just what can be 
done with good planning and determination 
In the next five years, the government wil 
aim for a further reduction of 7.5 per cent ir 
energy consumption. Some aspects of the pro. 
posed plan include such measures as a re 
quirement for all ministries to provide quar 
terly energy consumption figures, the con 
version of existing oil-fired heating installation 
to diesel or natural gas and the initiation of | 
government-wide energy savers program t 
promote energy conservation practices i 
buildings and with vehicle operations. 

The Ministry of Energy is also concerer 
about heat loss from individual buildings ant 
the promotion of energy conservation 1 
homes. In March, the ministry announced — 
five-year $4.9-million heat-saving energ 
conservation program, known as Project Hea’, 
This program will bring the benefits of ther 
mography and home energy audits to hom 
owners in about 60 major urban centres i, 
Ontario. It expands on successful experimer 
tal programs carried out in Lindsay, Stra 
ford, Brockville, Peterborough, Kingston an 
St. Catharines. By 1985, the project is e 
pected to save 20 million gallons of fuel 0) 
per year. Putting it another way, it | 
anticipated to reduce residential heating di 
mand by 15 per cent in 80 per cent of home 


in Ontario. 


These are just two examples of numerol, 
initiatives of the Ministry of Energy. at 

Next is the Ministry of Industry and Tou, 
ism, which submitted a proposal to establi:, 
the Ontario International Corporation. Cr} 
ated as a subsidiary of the Ontario Develo 
ment Corporation, OIC will identify maj 
foreign capital project opportunities and wW | 
put together Ontario-based consortia col 
bining both private and public expertise to b 
on foreign contracts. This will capitalize | 
the highly qualified expertise in the publ 
service in such areas as urban transit, ed. 
cational infrastructure and environmental pl 
tection, which, combined with that of a 
private sector, could comprise developme, 
consortia. 
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Participation in large-scale projects will also 
rovide opportunities for Ontario’s suppliers 
f manufactured goods to reach new mar- 
ets. The corporation is intended to remain 
small, capitalizing on the existing marketing 
support in the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism. This is but one example of the 
government's attempt at encouraging the 
reation of new jobs in the private sector. 
Another initiative to create new jobs is a 
proposal from the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources to promote tourism and employment 
in the tourist sector by capitalizing on the 
ssets of Ontario’s provincial parks. I men- 
tioned this matter in my remarks last year 
nd am pleased to say that the concept has 
10w been broadened. 
| In the past year the Ministry of Natural 
Resources has identified the major markets 
ind the potential offered by the parks as well 
s local commercial establishments. In the 
ainistry’s work it was found that the residents 
Ontario represent the primary market while 
esidents from other provinces, the United 
tates and elsewhere represent the secondary 
arkets. The first step in the implementation 
if the program will be a publicity drive. 
lt will now say a few words on native 
fairs, the Niagara Escarpment Commission 
md the Royal Commission on Electric Power 
lanning. 
In regard to my role as minister in the 
rea of native affairs, I have the responsibility 
r overall co-ordination of policy develop- 
vent within the government in relation to 
ative affairs and for the co-ordination of 
ymmunication between the government and 
ative organizations. My policy co-ordination 
le does not mean that I am personally in- 
dlved in the native affairs issues or concerns 
‘individual ministries on a day-to-day basis. 
ich issues are the responsibility of the line 
inistries, although they keep me informed. 
[eee most senior mechanism to ensure the 
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‘binet committee on native affairs, which I 
air. The cabinet committee was established 
1979 and has provided a greater focus for 
. analysis of native issues. This has resulted 
/ an improved understanding of complex 
‘cial and resource issues of concerns to 
itive people ‘and the government. 

The committee meets regularly to review 
tters referred to it by line ministries and 
policy secretariats and recommends to 
Dinet the policy or position the province 
‘sould establish. Issues dealt with by the 
mmittee in the past year have been pri- 
‘urily in regard to native peoples’ access to 
tources and the tripartite process. 
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The tripartite process facilitates negatiation 
and mediation involving Ontario, Canada and 
Indian representatives. In respect to this 
process the committee reviewed and endorsed 
a revised order in council which reappointed 
Mr. Justice Patrick Hartt as Indian commis- 
sioner of Ontario. The commission’s mandate 
has been extended for an additional two-year 
period to assist the parties in discussions and 
negotiations of issues of mutual concern. 

In addition, and on the recommendation of 
the committee, cabinet agreed to the exten- 
sion of the mediation process with the Grassy 
Narrows and Islington bands. This included 
the appointment of an Ontario negotiator to 
compile and negotiate a comprehensive On- 
tario response to the proposals presented by 
the bands. Ontario’s negotiator is Mr. Bob 
Burgar of the Ministry of Natural Resources, 
who is supplementing the resources of the 
secretariat for this special time-limited assign- 
ment. 

The cabinet committee on native affairs has 
also been instrumental in facilitating com- 
munications with native people. The com- 
mittee met in March with the presidents and 
representatives of the four status Indian asso- 
ciations within the forum of the joint steering 
committee on native affairs. In June, the 
committee met with about 100 representatives 
of the Ontario Metis and Non-Status Indian 
Association. The committee has agreed to 
meet with the executive of the Ontario Native 
Women’s Association in the very near future. 

In response to requests from status and 
non-status Indians and Metis, the committee 
has considered Ontario’s role in regard to 
economic development assistance for people 
of native ancestry. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of improving economic opportunities 
for native people, I will start discussions with 
the federal government to negotiate a special 
agreement which would provide economic 
development assistance to native people in 
this province. 

I turn next to the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission. The proposed plan for the Ni- 
agara Escarpment is now the subject of pub- 
lic hearings. The hearings commenced in 
April at Ancaster. 

There are two types of hearings. The hear- 
ing in phase one deals with the general 
aspects of the proposed: plan, with sittings 
taking place at Ancaster and Owen Sound. 
This phase is substantially completed. The 
hearing in phase two deals with specific 
aspects of the plan and sittings are planned 
for Peel region, Niagara region, Dufferin 
county, Simcoe county, Bruce county and 
Halton region. 
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Mr. McKessock: Did you drop Grey county 
from the plan? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, I would think they 
would be included too, Bob. 


Mr. McKessock: They are not there. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: They are not there, eh? 

The sitting for Hamilton-Wentworth was 
completed at Ancaster early this summer. 
After the hearings have been completed, the 
Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act requires the hearing officer to pre- 
pare a report summarizing the representations 
and stating whether the plan should be ac- 
cepted, rejected or modified. After giving 
consideration to this report, the commission 
is required to submit the proposed plan te 
the minister. I am hoping a proposed plan can 
be submitted later this year. 

I cannot allow this occasion to pass without 
paying tribute to two members of the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission who passed away 
this year. Lee Symmes of Terra Cotta was 
dedicated to the preservation of the environ- 
ment and Ivor Buchanan of St. Catharines 
contributed his experience and commitment 
to the preservation of the assets of the Ni- 
agara Peninsula. The commission and the 
province fared well by the contributions of 
both of these distinguished gentlemen. 

The other commission reporting to me this 
year was the Royal Commission on Electric 
Power Planning, chaired by Dr. Arthur 
Porter. The commission completed its assign- 
ment in March with the publication of a 
nine-volume report which provided a highly 
comprehensive analysis of Ontario's electric 
power needs. The Ministry of Energy is 
responsible for co-ordinating the govern- 
ment’s response to the commission’s report. 
The commission’s task was difficult, but the 
results of its deliberations are impressive. I 
am extremely appreciative of the work under- 
taken by Dr. Porter and his colleagues and 
the contribution they have made. 

Finally, I wish to turn to the policy areas 
and projects of the Provincial Secretariat for 
Resources Development. I will touch on land 
use, regulatory reform and customer service, 
and issues involving resources management 
programs. 

The cabinet committee on resources devel- 
opment possesses the ongoing responsibility 
for land use policy and is assisted in this 
area by the land use committee. The com- 
mittee is chaired by the secretariat and com- 
prises members from six ministries having an 
involvement in land use policies. The com- 
mittee is chaired by Ken Richards of our 
secretariat. 
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An initiative of the land use committee 
this year was the establishment of a tas 
force on wetlands. The terms of reference 
of the task force are to explore fully the 
value of wetlands; to review, and wher’ 
necessary to propose amendments to legisla 
tion affecting wetlands; to prepare a historic 
perspective of Ontario wetlands and to de 
velop a comprehensive provincial wetland, 
policy. 

The wetlands group has applied itsel’ 
conscientiously to the task and is expectec 
to have prepared the first draft report o 
the subject by the new year. Having bee 
reviewed by the land use committee, thi 
draft report will be submitted to the cabine. 
committee on resources development. Mam 
groups have expressed an interest in th’ 
program report and the task force has kep| 
in communication with them. 7 

Regulatory reform and customer servic 
continues to be an area of activity of thi 


i} 
secretariat. 
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It ensures the removal of un 
reasonable impediments which restrict th’ 
operations of the private sector. There is a 
interministry committee chaired by the secre 
tariat which reports regularly on reform ani 
customer service to the cabinet committec 
Issues that involve resources managemen 
problems or programs include the Lak 
Simcoe-Couchiching environmental strategy, 
Elliot Lake and the recreation policy sub 
committee. | 
With Lake Simcoe-Couchiching, the secre 
tariat played an active role in formulatin) 
a strategy for the preservation of these sign: | 
ficant bodies of water, including specif. 
actions aimed at reducing phosphorus loac 
ings to the lakes from 105 metric tons to 8 
metric tons. The task of monitoring th’ 
program and providing leadership in th 
implementation of the provincial gover, 
ment’s part of the task has been assigne 
to the Ministry of the Environment. — 
The mining expansion at Elliot Lake hi! 
been monitored by the deputy minister 
committee on occupational and environment | 
health. This committee is chaired by #; 
Deputy Provincial Secretary for Resource’ 
Development and includes the deputy mini) 
ters of Environment, Health, Labour at 
Natural Resources. Other ministries are al 
represented as the situation warrants. 
During the past year a working grov| 
reporting to the committee completed a 1 | 
view of all recommendations made by t 
Environmental Assessment Board in M) 
1979. Those of you who have studied t | 
board’s report will understand the compl | 
subjects involved in the review and t. 
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different aspects of a management program 
for the Serpent River basin to be defined. 
_ At present, the working group is meeting 
with the major parties at Elliot Lake to 
Jiscuss the issues arising from the review of 
he report. It is anticipated that the work 
sf the select committee on Ontario Hydro 
iffairs will also contribute usefully to a 
somprehensive resource management program 
n the Elliot Lake area. When the report is 
sompleted, it will be submitted to the Minis- 
ry of the Environment. You will recall that 
ninister tabled the government’s response on 
tommunity expansion at Elliot Lake last 
November. 

::30 p.m. 

' The topic of recreation policy is also an 
‘portant new initiative which it is hoped 
vill have a bearing on the co-ordination of 
he government’s activities in recreation plan- 
ing. I have already spoken about the pro- 
‘osal by the Ministry of Natural Resources to 
‘evelop further the tourism potential of the 
rovincial parks. The objective of the work 
nm recreation policy is to ensure that such 
rograms as this are integrated with other 
iitiatives or programs involving recreation. 

The beginning of the new decade has 
ieant a period of re-evaluation for the Pro- 
incial Secretariat for Resources Develop- 
‘ent. We are refining our capacity to antici- 
ate and deal with the complex issues facing 
1e Resources Development policy field in 
ie coming years. As we move forward I am 
mfident in the value and appropriateness of 
ie Provincial Secretariat for Resources De- 
lopment as a focal point in the policy de- 
lopment process. 

My staff and I will be pleased to answer 
ty questions. I would also like to mention 
iat we have with us the chairman and the 
(ector of the Niagara Escarpment Com- 
l'ssion. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
| Gite frankly, I am surprised at the number 
Cmembers who are here tonight to discuss 
bse estimates. At the risk, no doubt, of 
Smiding cynical—which I am—about | this 
Klicy ministry, I find it interesting that so 
He members would turn out to take part 
i these estimates. 

{ cannot help but notice, Mr. Minister, 
tht it is not until we get to page 19 of 
yur opening remarks, of a total of 24 pages, 
tlt you get around to talking about what 
ya believe the ministry is doing. Even those 
le: five pages, Mr. Brunelle, do not indicate 
time that this ministry serves any useful pur- 
Die. If we go through your opening remarks, 
Yl continually refer to almost every other 





ministry and what they are doing, with little 
direct reference to how your ministry co- 
ordinates or fits into this whole situation. 

I should take this opportunity to welcome 
your new deputy provincial Secretary, Mr. 
Raymond. I hope he will be able to bring 
some focus and understanding as to what 
the secretariat does. 


I should warn you at the outset, as one 
of the few members who ever asks any ques- 
tions—as I did last year—that I would like 
to have a breakdown of the salaries and 
wages. I would like to know who these people 
are, what their function is, and what their 
salaries are. 

I notice that the actual expenditure in 
1979-80 for salaries was something like 
$46,000 more than the estimate, obviously 
indicating a supplementary estimate in that 
regard. Since the largest expenditure of your 
ministry happens to be for salaries and wages, 
I think we would all be interested in know- 
ing what the taxpayers are getting for the 
salaries of the people who are being paid. 

I must say, Mr. Minister, that as the 
Liberal Party critic in these particular esti- 
mates, I contemplated not showing up at all 
because, quite frankly, I do not think you 
people do very much or accomplish very 
much. After reading your 24-page outline, I 
am convinced you still have not done very 
much, and you certainly have not indicated 
that you are doing much more than you 
indicated to us last year, which was not 
very much. 

There is no reference, unless I missed 
it, in your opening remarks about what 
you are doing in science and technology. I 
understood from your remarks last year that 
your ministry had the responsibility for doing 
something in that regard and co-ordinating 
or providing initiatives in terms of research 
and development in Ontario, particularly in 
the area of science and technology. 

We have heard questions in the Legisla- 
ture in the last few days relating to the 
fact that we have some areas in which we 
should be taking the initiative or providing 
incentives, either by way of an _ industrial 
component or training to provide for high 
technologies in Ontario. I will not get into 
the by-election that is going on and the 
questions that have been raised in that par- 
ticular area. 

Quite frankly, as I sat in the Ministry of 
Natural Resources estimates, when I went 
through the briefing book I saw a whole 
bunch of groups, terms and situations where 
the Ministry of Natural Resources had the 
lead, shall we say, or as you say in your 
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notes the line ministry responsibility, for 
things like native affairs and other particu- 
lar ‘government programs. 

One cannot help but be left with the 
feeling that your ministry exists because of 
the review that was done a few years ago, 
that we are all aware of, by our friend from 
Labatt’s, in which he recommended these 
three policy fields. These policy fields have 
been a disappointment, certainly to the op- 
position and I think to many people in gov- 
ernment, some of whom have expressed that 
disappointment to me. 

I really cannot see, after reading your re- 
marks or listening to your remarks, what 
function you serve. I said that last year, and 
I suppose I will say it in the next estimates. 
If this government, after 37 years, continues 
to con the people as it has, I will probably 
say it for a few ‘years more. 

It really is disappointing in the sense that 
the Committee on Government Productivity 
recommended certain things that might have 
made these secretariats fairly effective. They 
may well have had a role to play. Instead, 
what they seem to have resulted in is giving 
certain people cabinet posts to carry. They 
do not, as we all know, answer any questions 
of any substance, or any questions at all— 
to be blunt about it—in the Legislature. They 
provide the government’s own particular work 
program for some people who might other- 
wise be in other ministries or unemployed, 
or seeking work. 

I cannot help but recall that last year, 
when I asked the minister during the esti- 
mates what some of these people did, his 
response was that they hold meetings and, if 
they are asked, they chair committees. If you 
sit in other estimates, you cannot help but 
be impressed by the fact that nobody pays 
any attention to you. You are superfluous to 
the system; you are an adjunct. You are what 
used to be called a frill, and nothing very 
much, if anything, is going on. 

It is not until you get to page 19 that 
you talk about your ministry, or your secre- 
tariat, and in the rest of your comments you 
indicate what other ministries are doing, 
the programs they are carrying out. I sup- 
pose by association you are indicating that 
in fact these have been initiated or co- 
ordinated—whatever the devil that means— 
by the Provincial Secretariat for Resources 
Development. 


8:40 p.m. 


I will go back a step and say that I am 
really concerned, let alone confused, about 
the fact that you would not talk about re- 
search and development in Ontario. I think 
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there is an opportunity for the ministry, © 
which has the time and, presumably, the _ 
expertise, to form some kind of think tank a 
to identify areas that either require assist- | 
ance or should be developed or program- | 
med. You do not even mention it, unless J 
missed it in listening to amd reading your. 
comments on the subject. 
Therefore, the fact remains that we are | 
spending $1,163,356. I, as a member with’ 
some experience of your secretariat, wonder © 
what is going on. | 
You spend some time talking about native | 
affairs and Patrick Hartt. Decency and dis- 
cretion prevent me from reflecting on that | 
particular aspect. I recall from my time as’ 
chairman of public accounts, Mr. Justice 
Patrick Hartt, or Patrick Justice Hartt-l 
have never figured out how they arrive at - 
that particular nomenclature; perhaps he 
wants to be a bishop—the great spending he 
did as a royal commissioner. I presume he’ 
was shuffled off to this tripartite commission 
to keep him quiet, happy and off the bench.’ 
Your function in regard to the native 
people of Ontario appears to me to be sim- 
ply that of acting as minister, which I must, 
say you do extremely well. You are sympa-’ 
thetic and open, listening to and assuring’ 
them that their views are being heard with) 
a great deal of sympathy, that you in due) 
course will get back to them, and that all) 
these problems, difficult though they be, 
will be resolved. ae | 
It is interesting to note that the Ministry! 
of Natural Resources has the direct respon- 
sibility for dealing with native land claims, 
other problems such as fish and game respon: _ 
sibilities, what the treaties mean, and all 0) 
that. I do not see too much in what you have 
said to indicate that you do very much in that 
regard, other than providing a forum for these, 
people to come in, lay their complaints on the 
table and get a very nice hearing. 
You and I go back 18 years; you have’ 
been here longer than that. You have alway! 
been very nice, very polite, and have alway: 
assured me that everybody was under con, 
trol; and yet, not a great deal happens. 


Mr. Riddell: The ingredients of a goo 
politician. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: You cannot argue agains: 
survival in the political world. You may ques — 
tion a lot of things about the present ministel” 
but you cannot question his longevity 0) 
survival. Completely irrelevantly, just t iP 
lighten up the evening’s proceedings, I ma) 
say that the minister, having said on at leas. 
nine occasions that he would not run agail” 
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now considering that decision and may 
in one more time. Given what he has told 
; tonight, I do not blame him for running 
1e more time. 

As I have indicated, I like to ask about 
oney; I would be interested to know what 
e transfer payments to the Indian Commis- 
m of Ontario actually entail, whether they 
» salary or services, and how those figures 
eak down. One cannot help noticing that 
ose figures have risen, not exponentially, 
it in 1978-79 they were $66,840, in 1979- 
, $217,500 and in 1980-81 they have risen 
$308,400. My ordinary mathematics tells 
» that they are rising at a fairly great 
te. Between 1978 and 1979 they increased 
er three times, and between 1979 and 1980 
ey increased by at least 50 per cent. That 
an increase most members would like to 
t and, certainly, more than the average in- 
sase in almost every other area one can 
int to. 

I was interested in your reference to this 
itastic committee on wetlands, a very im- 
rtant problem. Perhaps it is not of par- 
ular interest to people who do not under- 
nd the environment, geophysics, forestry or 
it kind of thing, and I do not pretend to 
an expert on the subjects; but I would 
tainly like to hear an expanded explanation 
what that is all about. 

[ have spoken about this so often that I 
y have missed you, Mr. Minister, although 
s not likely. I do recall that, in last year’s 
imates, I was concerned about the land 
: policy of the province of Ontario, which 
1in comes under the Ministry of Natural 
sources. They are the line ministry and 
trol the crown land, and we probably 
fe one of the most ridiculous land use 
icies of crown land in Canada, if not in 
‘th America. 
_will not bore you with an account of 
v we allow nonresidents to spend up to 
re weeks on crown land to hunt, fish, and 
»w their garbage out. We cannot control 
nm and they are putting impossible pres- 
*s on our resources of fish and wildlife, 
ing down the trees for firewood and so 
ere things have a great impact on 
chern Ontario, as I would hope the minis- 
is aware; as a former tourist camp opera- 
‘I would think he would be very sensitive 











Suppose the thing that sticks in my mind 
bothers me the most is that in 24 pages 
vhat should be a justification of the minis- 
‘his ministry, the people sitting in this 
ia and the $1,163,000 of taxpayers’ money, 
m see no such justification for the exis- 
| 


tence of this ministry. It is an old speech; 
you have heard it before and, you will hear 
it again. But I think it is up to you to justify 
to the taxpayers of Ontario that expenditure 
of over $1 million. 

I say with respect and affection that you 
can say a lot of things, but you cannot dis- 
like Rene Brunelle. However, he has not 
justified that expenditure. 

If I may digress: in 13 years in the House, 
I have seen the minister exercised in the 
Legislature on only one occasion. That was 
the first time that IL, as a 25-year-old, first- 
time member of the Legislature doing the 
estimates of the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources in 1968, called the minister the 
foul, indiscreet, low-blow name, “marsh- 
mallow.” I did that, I suppose in retrospect 
after 13 years, because we all, with respect, 
become somewhat conservative over time. 
I called the minister a marshmallow, and 
he rose to his feet in high dudgeon and in- 
dignation and said, ‘What do you mean, I’m 
a marshmallow?” 

8:50 p.m. 


I am not sure I should not repeat that, 
because I would like to get a response 
out of the minister in defence of his min- 
istry and the $1.1 million he is spending. 
I want to hear why his ministry exists and 
what it is doing. There is no justification 
in these 24 pages for the minister and the 
people sitting here to exist. 

I want to hear specifics of what your 
ministry has done. I do not want to hear 
what the Ministry of Energy is doing. I do 
not want to hear what the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism is doing, Those are 
other estimates and other responsibilities. 
Those ministers and civil servants have to 
justify their existence when they come before 
a committee. They have to say, “This is 
what we are doing or trying to do.” But, 
with respect, you do not do that. You did 
not do it last year. You have not convinced 
me. Jack Johnson is here to ask questions 
about the Niagara Escarpment Commission. 
I am sure he is. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I sure am going to ask 
him. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: There really is very little 
we can nail our finger on and say: “This is 
what you do. This is what you are respon- 
sible for,” and see anything specific. 

The minister will argue there is nothing 
specific his ministry can do. Its job is to 
co-ordinate. All right. Tell us about the co- 
ordination. Tell us what you have done 
about land use policy and how that has had 
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an impact on other ministries, whether it be 
Industry and Tourism, Natural Resources or 
Agriculture and Food. I would be glad to 
hear about that. When the minister says, 
“We hold meetings, and sometimes our high- 
priced help chair those meetings,” I find it 
a little difficult to justify the spending of 
$1,163,000 on that. 

I am very disappointed, as I said earlier, 
that you do not refer at all to science and 
technology research and development in the 
24 pages, I understood that was one of 
your major responsibilities. You talk about 
Indian affairs, native affairs, Metis and all 
the rest of it. I have talked to those people. 
I represent a lot of them, as the minister 
does. They come away from the meeting 
saying, as I have just said: “Mr. Brunelle 
is a very. nice man. He is very sympathetic. 
We have never had a better hearing. He is 
very open to what we say.” Yet nothing 
ever happens that they know of out of Mr. 
Brunelle’s ministry. 

I realize there are line ministries with 
particular responsibilities for what goes on. 
But these things go on and on. I am here. 
It is my job to ask questions about the 
money being spent on behalf of the people 
of Ontario. You have a lot of communica- 
tions with native people. They are communi- 
cated to death. But could you point to some 
specifics where your ministry has had any 
effect. or impact on what happens? The 
Ministry of Natural Resources has the line 
responsibility, and not only the line respon- 
sibility. In its estimates it had no reference 
to the Resources Development policy fields 
you list on page six of your briefing book: 
land and resources, hunting and fishing, wild 
rice, services to registered Indians. There 
was nothing—not one reference by the min- 
ister, Mr, Auld, or by any of his officials to 
indicate that they had ever heard from you, 
about you, by you or anything else. That 
may have been an oversight on their part, 
but I think it is indicative that nobody takes 
these policy fields seriously. / 

I notice, for instance, having spent a lot 
of time on native affairs, you did not refer 
to the ongoing commission headed by that 
well-known miner from Red Lake who took 
over from Justice Patrick Hartt, and who sort 
of disappeared into the woodwork. Is he 
here? I did not think he was here. 


’ Mr. Wildman: Who does he report to? 

_ Mr, T. P. Reid: He reports to the Ministry 

of the Environment. 
The minister has told us he has all these 

responsibilities for native affairs, and spends 

two or three pages on them. But our friend 
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reports to the Ministry of the Environmen 
and that was a way, presumably, to shuff 
it off. If you are co-ordinating native affair 
one would expect these things would m 
under some kind of umbrella comer 
Instead, we have the Royal Commission 9 
Northern Environment under the Ministry ¢ 
the Environment. We have Justice Pat 
Hartt—or Patrick Justice Hartt, whatever _ 
calls himself—out there somewhere. Eve 
body is very happy that he is being. rel 
tively quiet and not embarrassing the 0 
ernment, as he did. Then we have the Pr| 
vincial Secretary for Resources Developmer| 
saying he has the responsibility for commun | 
cations with native people. At the same tims 
we have the Ministry of Natural Resoure;| 
dealing with Indian land claims. and 
matters. 7 
Given all of this, I suppose observers ¢ 

s 


the scene would have to ask themselves whe 
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ment has. I could go on, and I will, to tal 
about things like one-industry towns in t! 
north and matters relating to that, and i 
mining community, the forestry communit’ 
tourism in the north, matters that, it seem’ 
to me. deal. directly with what your minist 
should be dealing with. | 

Let me give you an example. In the est) 
mates of the Ministry of Natural Resources 
I will not go on at great length—I dealt wil 
the matter of the use of crown land and t 
fact that we are allowing nonresident tours) 
to camp for up to three weeks on crown Jar 
and not charging them anything. The ie 
is aware of this. We call them -pork-am; 
beaners in northern Ontario.. They com) 
bringing their recreational vehicles, | 
camper-trailers, their boats and motors, the | 

| 


canoes, their trail bikes, and the a 





They come and spend up to three we 
camping on crown land. a | 
9 p.m. | ft 

We also have the Ministry of Indust 
Tourism involved in this problem. The mm) 
istry of Industry and Tourism is a 
concerned with one objective, that the si, 


Ontario should go up every year without a) 
qualitative look at what those figures rep! 
sent—not necessarily how much money visite. 
are spending in Ontario, which I have alwe 
presumed, perhaps crassly, was the ba 
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tourism—but the actual numbers of bod: 
which cross the border without any Te! 
ence to whether they are spending a nick. 
a dime, a $5 bill or a $10 bill in Ontario. 















That is an issue and a problem the min- 
ter himself, coming from northern Ontario, 
; a former—unless he is still in it—tourist 
amp operator, has to be concerned about. 
tis an issue that cuts across MNR, Industry 
ad Tourism, Agriculture and Food, in some 
* the northern areas where we do have 
rm land, and five or six other ministries. 
ymebody should come in and grab these 
bople by the neck and say to them, “Listen, 
e all have to sit down and talk this thing 
it together; get our act together and come 
some resolution of our common objectives 
id the impact they are having.” 

In 24 pages I do not see that. In 24 pages 
do not see very much of anything. I hate 
| keep harping on that, but I do not see any 
ference to the potential in northem 
atario. I think that is what we are talking 
lout when we talk about your ministry par- 
tularly. I do not see any reference to the 
Imite deposits, which the government trots 
ct regularly, 

Mr. Wildman: They’re in his riding. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Some of them or a large 
rt of them are in the minister’s own riding. 
mderstand the minister made reference just 
sterday, I believe in North Bay, to the 
t that Ontario would be self-sufficient in 
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———. 


Mr. Wildman: Heat. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I am getting to that—in 20 
"Urs, because of the reserves of fuel—or I 
lerstood it was oil in northern Ontario. I 
ve not heard any reference to peat in 
thern Ontario, some of which the minister 
1 in his riding, a great deal of which I 
ve in Rainy River, some of which is in 
Snora riding, which usually has some signifi- 
ce, a great deal of which is around Ati- 
‘an, which needs a great deal of help. But 
lo not hear anything in these estimates 
vut those kind of things, and yet the name 
ithe ministry is the Provincial Secretariat 
¢ Resources Development. | 
Ve have an opportunity in peat to provide 
wreat deal of energy in Ontario. It is a 
ae-grown product, something that would 
iy to make us somewhat self-sufficient, and 
there is no reference to peat in all these 
There is no reference again to 
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smates. 
‘ite, which the minister and his colleagues 
fe been harping on for some time, but per- 
is they are getting embarrassed by the lack 
vhat is going on. 

acidentally, I would be interested to know 
asked the Premier this question a year or 
.g0 and I think it is a valid one—I believe 
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the Ministry of Natural Resources did a study, 
which indicated who owned or was responsi- 
ble for the floor beds of the Creat Lakes, 
James Bay and Hudson Bay. Those are fairly 
large areas within the boundaries of Ontario, 
and the minister may be right: there may 
well be oil under the Great Lakes, there may 
be oil or some useful substance in James Bay 
and Hudson Bay. Yet I do not see anything 
about that in the 24 pages. 

I would like to ask the minister the specific 
question as to who owns the beds of the Great 
Lakes, James Bay and Hudson Bay. As I say, 
the Premier, in response to me a year or two 
ago, indicated there was an MNR statement 
that said Ontario did, although we have never 
seen that decision. Obviously, it has never 
been tested in court. I wonder what steps 
Ontario is taking to ensure that those te- 
sources, in fact, do belong to the province. 

I would think, the way you people have 
mismanaged the economy, that if you could 
find some oil wells under James Bay you 
would be happy to settle for 43 per cent of 
the revenues, unlike Mr. Lougheed. I think 
you would be ecstatic—it would bail you out 
—but there is nothing in here about it, 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Maybe we are sitting on 
an oil well. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: We may be. My colleague 
points out to me we may be sitting on an oil 
well, not only in those potential areas but 
also elsewhere in southern Ontario. But there 
is no reference to that. There is a reference 
to the Ministry of Energy and energy-saving 
devices. It is really hard to be nasty to this 
minister, but goddam it, what the hell 
are you doing, Rene, about these things? 
Where is there anything in 24 pages about 
the resources of the province and what you 
and those people sitting back there—all smil- 
ing and very happy with the exception of 
one—are doing about these things? 


Mr. McKessock: There are two. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I am sorry, my colleague 
points out there are two not smiling. Some- 
times with civil servants it is hard to tell 
the difference. 

What are we doing with these things? If 
we go through the briefing book, we see all 
kinds of advisory groups, cabinet commit- 
tees, the Royal Commission on Electric 
Power Planning, policy co-ordination, and it 
goes on and on—watershed studies, the cabi- 
net committee on resources development. 

I would like to ask the minister whether 
he has made a submission to the select com- 
mittee on plant shutdowns, because there 
is no one who knows or should know more 
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about plant shutdowns than the Provincial 
Secretary of Resources Development. I can 
talk about Atikokan, Steep Rock and Caland 
—and I am going to write the chairman of 
that committee to suggest that he use those 
as a case study. We have Capreol, we have 
all kinds, and we are going to have more 
examples of plant shutdowns or resources 
running out of one-industry towns, a subject 
that I have been banging on for I do not 
know how many years. Yet I do not see any 
studies being done by this ministry, by 
Northern Affairs, by Natural Resources on 
the general question of one-industry towns 
in northern Ontario in most of which, I 
think, we talk about resources development. 
The response to me in the past has been 
that these are all specific and individual 
cases we have to deal with. But I suspect 
the select committee is going to come up 
with a series of recommendations that will 
deal, at least in a general way, with certain 
guidelines that should be employed when 
plants shut down, whether it be in Hamilton, 
St. Catharines, Windsor, Toronto, Atikokan, 
Capreol, Sudbury, or wherever it be. 


9:10 p.m. 


I don’t see a great deal in these estimates, 
and that bothers me. It really bothers me 
because, as I say the Committee on Govern- 
ment Productivity recommendations had a 
valid point to them. All I see is the ministry 
being a somewhat sophisticated public rela- 
tions team with the job of listening to people 
who come in with beefs, complaints or re- 
quests for action. These are shuffled off by 
the line ministries, who are busy with the 
day-to-day work of the government, to the 
good old Resources Development secretariat, 
where they will get a very sympathetic hear- 
ing and the assurance of Rene Brunelle him- 
self that, in due course, these matters will 
be looked into and he will “get back to you.” 

If that is not good enough, the minister 
himself will direct the staff to go out and 
hold meetings in your very own community, 
when all of these matters can be raised. Fur- 
thermore, if that is not sufficient, these con- 
cerns, complaints, objections or recommenida- 
tions will be forwarded to the line ministry, 
which I am sure will deal with them 
promptly and expeditiously. 

I can see the minister, in his soft-spoken, 
very polite, very gentlemanly way, dealing 
with those people who come in wanting to 
take his head off, calming them down and 
assuring them that all will be well. All is not 
well. We are in trouble in northern Ontario. 
We are in trouble in the resource industry. 
The response of the government to the re- 
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source industries has been to provide grant: 
to pulp and paper companies: that is almos) 
the sum total. 

I would be derelict if I did not say that | 
think the government has done fairly gooc! 
work in Atikokan, as far as it goes, particu: 
larly in building the hydroelectric plant. | 
might say, parenthetically, that I am pleased: 
I just noticed that one of my constituent, 
from that very town is with us tonight. Inci) 
dentally, he got the highest number of vote. 
and is the first councillor on the Atikokar 


council. I am sure that he, as a citizen J 
northern Ontario, would be interested in thi 
minister's remarks about what the ministry i. 


doing to ensure that resources be Covel 





in a complete and comprehensive way, tha 
we provide employment for people in north. 
erm Ontario, and that we ensure some kine 
of stable economy. Maybe I am wrong; mayb | 
that is not the mandate of his ministry. I) 
so, I am sure the minister will tell me I an 
wrong, and will justify the expenditure 0 
over a million dollars by his ministry. 

I can tell you I have been disappointer 
over the years in the operation of this minis 
try, in what it has done and tried to do; | 
am disappointed in the minister for not bein’ 
more aggressive and not providing mor 
leadership in matters of which I think h 
should be more aware than anybody else 
that is, what is not happening to resource’ 


development in Ontario. 


In conclusion, I hope the minister will d 
a better job of justifying his existence an) 


| 
| 
that of his ministry than he did last year 0. 
this year. A lot of people depend on him anv 
his ministry to do something about rescue 
development in Ontario, particularly north 
ern Ontario, to ensure that jobs be provide! 
and these resources be developed in som 
kind of reasonable and rational way to bene 
fit the people not only of northern Ontari 
but of all of Ontario. D | 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, like m 
Liberal colleague, I have some difficulty 1 
acting as critic for this secretariat becaus! 
we have some difficulty in understandin | 
exactly what the minister’s role is. When th 
reorganization of government was recon 
mended initially, many people took the creé) 
tion of the policy secretariats to be the cre 
tion of something like super-ministries, some 
thing like the Quebec model. What we find 
investigating the role of the minister is reall 
something more akin to a mini-ministry, rathe 
than super-ministry. | 

The minister’s role seems to be more thi 
of a chairman of committees which discu' 
policy initiatives taken by line ministre 
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Vhen he says he is involved with co-ordina- 
on and is a facilitator, it is difficult really to 
et a handle on exactly what that means, 
specially when you consider, in terms of 
rthern Ontario, the role of the Ministry of 
Jorthern Affairs. 


We are involved in the discussion of the 
finistry of Northern Affairs estimates in the 
louse, where the minister has indicated that 
s role is, indeed, that of a co-ordinator of 
inistry and government policies for northern 
ntario. I realize the Ministry of Northern 
ffairs is part of this policy secretariat, part 
? this policy field, just as it is part of the 
ther policy field. It appears, in terms of re- 
urces development, that we have two co- 
‘dinators for northern Ontario and two facili- 
tors. I have never been able to understand 
e relationship between this policy secre- 
riat and the Ministry of Northern Affairs. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: It does not refer to him in 
| pages. 


Mr. Wildman: I realize this minister and 
s staff chair a number of meetings, andi I 
alize that is a very important role, as the 
airman of the committee here would indi- 
te to us; but I wonder what that means. A 
(airman, as many of us realize, can be of 
ferent sorts. You might have a chairman 
10 simply acknowledges the members wish- 
iz to speak and who tries to keep some kind 
decorum, or you might have a chairman 
yuo attempts somehow to oversee the dis- 


don’t really feel this minister directs the 

-ordination” of policies of the various 
nistries within his field, and I seriously do 
# fee this ministry has any kind of co- 
inating role which is over and above that 
-ordinating role of the Ministry of Northern 
Fairs. Quite frankly, I am a little leery 
ayut the co-ordinating role of the Ministry 
ONorthern Affairs. 


10 p.m. 
r. T. P. Reid: With some justification. 


Mr. Wildman: As my colleague from Rainy 
er realizes, I pointed out in that min- 
ity's estimates a number of contradictions 
‘ween that minister and the so-called line 
ustries whose policies and approaches 
hi is supposed to bbe co-ordinating. It is 
wbresting that in his leadoff statement the 
uister makes no mention of the Ministry 
Northern Affairs. It would be interesting 
find out exactly what is the relationship. 
ae minister is a co-ordinator and a 
‘ilitator and the 17 advisers—I do not 


" whether they are all here tonight—he 
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has working for him are the people who are 
carrying out those kinds of roles, I would 
like to find out the exact relationship be- 
tween this secretariat and the Ministry of 
Northern Affairs, 

Does this minister just chair meetings? If 
that is his main role as well as welcoming 
delegations which, as he points out in the 
briefing notes, is one of his main roles, does 
he really need that big a staff to carry out 
those functions? I will attempt to move to a 
number of the specific areas this minister 
deals with in his lead-off statement, to talk 
about what he does and to try to get a 
handle on what this ministry is involved in. 

‘Before I do that, I would like to say that 
from my personal point of view—I am not 
necessarily speaking for my party or my 
caucus when I say this—I think there is a 
role for a so-called super-ministry, There 
is a need for some kind of consultation and 
co-ordination among the various ministries 
to ensure that what they are doing comple- 
ments each other and that we do not have 
a lot of ministries working at cross purposes. 
When we have two ministries that claim to 
have the same role in one geographic area 
of the province one begins to wonder. I 
realize this secretariat covers the whole 
province, not just the north but, being in- 
volved with resources, obviously one would 
think it would have a major say in what 
happens in northern Ontario. I hope we can 
get that straightened out. 

I would like to deal with some of the 
specifics. First, the minister claims he has 
been very much involved with a number of 
specific projects, one being land use and the 
development of land use policy. My col- 
league from Rainy River raised the question 
of the management of crown land. I will 
not go into that in detail except to say I 
have serious concerns about what have some- 
times been referred to as pork-and-beaners, 
tin-can campers, or backpack tourists who 
come in and treat our Ministry of Natural 
Resources access points at lakes or launching 
ramps as public campsites although we do 
not have any facilities for sanitation, garbage 
collection or whatever. The Ministry of 
Natural Resources seems very reluctant to 
enforce any kind of policy to try to ensure 
these visitors stay in provincial parks or, 
for that matter, in private campsites so that 
we can have some kind of control. 

In my area and the area of the Speaker 
of the Legislature (Mr. Stokes), we have an 
area called White Lake, where we have 
tremendous numbers of visitors from Michi- 
gan and Ohio, even from Pennsylvania and 
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Wisconsin who come and stay for two to 
three weeks, camping out in the bush. The 
Ministry of Natural Resources somehow has 
to deal with the garbage collection and it 
does that in a haphazard way. It hires 
students who go out and supposedly clean 
up, but there is very little control. There are 
places in the southern part of my riding 
where people from Sault Ste. Marie—it is 
not just foreign visitors—go out and camp 
for an extended length of time. There are 
no facilities at all and there seems to be no 
control at all. 

As a matter of fact, I went to the Ministry 
of Natural Resources once to complain about 
this and they said, “The OPP should cover 
this,’ so I went to the Ontario Provincial 
Police and I asked them, “What are you 
doing about this matter?” They said: “What 
can we do about it? If we stop beside some- 
one who is camped on the side of the road 
and complain, all the guy has to say to us is 
that he is too tired to drive and he has to 
stay overnight. Absolutely nothing can be 
done because an OPP officer cannot force 
someone to get dressed and drive away if he 
is too tired to drive.’ Of course, I did not 
pursue it but it seems to me if someone stays 
two to three weeks he must have been 
damned tired. At any rate, it seems to me 
we have no real contro] in those areas, It is a 
major problem and is something that should 
be dealt with. 

A major area the minister did not mention 
at all-in terms of land use was a problem our 
party has been dealing with for some time 
and one that I know other members of the 
Legislature are concerned about as well. That 
is the disappearance of farm land through- 
out Ontario. The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food has developed guidelines to advise 
municipalities to try to deal with this 
problem but, as far as we are concerned, 
those guidelines are really ineffective and do 
not deal with the problem. 

Related to this problem, of course, is the 
question of foreign ownership. I know my 
colleague, Mr. Riddell, as well as the 
member for York South (Mr. MacDonald), 
has raised this question on a number of oc- 
casions and is concerned about the amount 
of German, European and even Arab money 
that is purchasing farm land in southern 
Ontario. I want to advise the minister, as he 
may be aware, that this is becoming a 
problem in northern Ontario as well. A 
number of German investors have made it 
known they are interested in purchasing 
prime lands in my area, whether it be farm 
land or recreational land. They are investing 
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the money. It is driving up the prices of, 
land, prices which in the past have been 
substantially lower than the cost of prime 
farm land in southern Ontario. This makes it| 
rather difficult for the young farmer to get, 
into business and be able to compete. | 

The proposal made by the Minister of 
Agriculture and Food (Mr. Henderson) for 
a registry to deal with this is particularly! 
ineffective, because while it may or may not 
tell us who is buying the land it does not do. 
anything about it. I look at the policies of 
some of the western provinces such as Sas- 
katchewan or even some of the eastern prov- 
inces like Prince Edward Island, not only 
towards foreign ownership, but even towards! 
nonresidents, out-of-province residents whe 
are purchasing land. I wonder what this. 
ministry and this provincial government it) 
doing in that area. I would hope the min- 
ister would be able to deal with that. 

I was interested in the comments of the! 
minister with regard to wetlands. I have ¢ 
personal interest in this because right neal 
where I live we have an area of lowlands or’ 
Lake George, a small lake between Lake: 
Superior and Lake Huron which has been ¢ 
wildfowl refuge for many years and has at 
tracted many species of ducks and othe 
waterfowl such as blue heron. It was recenth) 
purchased by a private developer who wishe | 
to get permission to fill in the area ane) 
develop it as a subdivision. This has led to ¥ 
great deal of controversy in the local are) 
because the Ministry of Natural Resource; 
has raised objections and the local residents 
who have been very concerned about it, hav. 
raised objections with the municipal councl' 


9:30 p.m. 


The municipal council has taken the post 
tion that if the Ministry of Natural Resource’ 
obiects to this area being developed i’ 
should purchase it, to which the Ministr, 
of Natural Resources responds: “All righ’ 
On what basis would we value the land’ 
Would we value it on the basis of wr} 
developed swamp land or would we valu. 
it on the basis of its potential as sul| 
divided development land>” Obviously, ther 
is a major difference in the amounts tht 
would be paid for those kinds of lands. — 

On top of that, the Ministry of Natur 
Resources has no real policy for the pu’ 
chase of such lands. We have had the que! 
tion in Point Pelee, in southwestern Ontarit 
where a private club has turned land over t 
the crown for no charge, but I do not knoy 
if we have any precedent for the Ministi 
of Natural Resources purchasing wetlands. © 
know some of the conservation authorities 1’ 
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outhern Ontario have purchased wetlands 
ut I do not know of any direct purchase 
y the Ministry of Natural Resources, I 
vonder if your studies on the wetlands have 
ally led to any policy in this area, It 
gems to me if mankind is so shortsighted 
: ignores the ecology and the need for the 
reservation of our wildlife, in the long run 
re jeopardize our own existence. I would 
ope the minister would be able to respond 
) that. 
In the particular case I am referring to, 
ie developer has offered as a compromise 
» cede a 100-foot strip along the shoreline 
) the crown. Frankly, that will be an 
effective approach because the develop- 
ent of the rest of the property and the 
abitation of that area by people will scare 
f-the wildfowl. They will end up over on 
e ‘Michigan side where I understand the 
lepartment of Natural Resources of the 
lichigan state government has a wildfowl 
nmetury, Some wildfowl have already moved 
ross the borderline and more will go. I 
ould be interested in exactly what the 
jiinistry’s study of wetlands is doing and 
hat policies it is developing. 
I notice also this minister says he has 
en involved with the development of the 
partment of Regional Economic Expan- 
m agreements. This raises a rather interest- 
if contradiction I have come in contact 
ith over the last couple of weeks, I under- 
und that for some time the provincial gov- 
ment has been involved with the federal 
vernment in the negotiation of a DREE 
Teement for northern Ontario. Part of 
at agreement is a subazreement on tour- 
in for northern Ontario, 

was particularly interested in this be- 
cise of the proposals for the development 
the King Mountain project north of Sault 
‘82. Marie, so I raised that with the Minister 
Industry and Tourism (Mr. Grossman) 
ring the discussion of his estimates in 
S committee in late October. At that 
le, the minister indicated to me that any 
cision on provincial involvement for the 
ading of infrastructure for any major 
velopment like King Mountain ‘was de- 
ident on the completion of the negotia- 
tins between the provincial and federal 
yernments on a DREE tourism subagree- 
nt. He encouraged me to get in touch 
my federal counterpart to encourage 
- federal minister to speed up the negoti- 
ns. Subsequent to that the developer, a 
Frank Rush who happens to be from 
ronto, was quoted in the Sault Ste. 
tie Star as saying that Mr. Grossman’s 
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comments were “bull.” That was the term 
he used and he was quoted on the front page 
of the Star as saying DREE was never con: 
sidered to be a major source of funding for 
the development in question. 

Subsequent to that, the Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Regional Economic Expansion in 
Ottawa indicated that, although they were 
interested in destination tourism centres such 
as the King Mountain proposal, the probable 
amounts involved in the DREE agreement 
would be too small to make any significant 
contribution to this development and that the 
agreement would not be finalized until the 
end of three or four months, whereas the 
developer has said he must have an indica- 
tion from the government by the end of the 
year. In the meantime, Mr. Brock, who is 
director of the tourism development branch 
in the Ministry of Industry and Tourism, has 
indicated that ministry will make a commit- 
ment one way or the other, yes or no, to the 
development within the next couple of weeks, 
completely separate from any DREE nego- 
tiations, 

Another thing the Minister of Industry 
and Tourism said in that area was that the 
Minister of Northern Affairs (Mr. Bernier ) 
was the lead minister in those negotiations. 
Faced with these contradictions, I raised 
these questions in the Ministry of Northen 
Affairs estimates and the Minister of Northern 
Affairs indicated to me during those dis- 
cussions that he was not the lead minister, 
that the Minister of Industry and Tourism 
was the lead minister, Obviously, there is a 
foul-up in the co-ordination role of the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs in this area, I 
wonder whether this minister, who happens 
to be a co-ordinator, knows what is going on, 
who is involved with the DREE agreement, 
who is the lead negotiator and who is doing 
what, 

It is really inconceivable to me that the 
Minister of Industry and Tourism should not 
be fully cognizant of what is going on with 
the negotiations on a tourism agreement for 
a large section of the province like northern 
Ontario and that he would have his 
comments characterized by a private devel- 
oper as “bull.” Maybe I should qualify that 
by saying I have some sympathy for someone 
who says the Minister of Industry and Tour- 
ism’s comments are bull. 

I would like to get some inside informa- 
tion from this minister as to what is happen- 
ing with the DREE agreements and as to 
who does what. If this ministry is involved 
with DREE negotiations and is involved with 
arranging these kinds of agreements, could 
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he give us some indication of exactly what 
he does and what the role of the other min- 
isters is in these kinds of negotiations? 

In the ministers comments during his 
leadoff, he talked about encouragement for 
job creation in the private sector. | am not 
surprised to hear that from a minister of this 
government, but I must admit I am a little 
disappointed because one of the problems 
we have in northern Ontario is that the 
private sector, which has concentrated on 
resource development in the past, has shown 
an unbelievable lack of concern for stable 
development in northern Ontario and for cn- 
soing employment opportunities. This gov- 
ernment, for some reason, remains determined 
to give incentives to that sector to provide 
employment opportunities. Somehow there is 
a kind of ideological blind faith on the part 
of Conservatives that somehow we are going 
to be able to persuade the private sector to 
do what it has never done in the past if only 
we give a big enough incentive. 


9:49 p.m. 


I fail to see it. You could use Sudbury as 
an example of a major centre in our area. We 
have a large work force, but all of us here 
would admit that Sudbury is a one-industry 
town as it is dependent on mining. If we look 
at the history of Sudbury, or Timmins for 
that matter, we see they are completely de- 
pendent on market forces. When there is a 
strong market, we have a large amount of 
employment; when there is a weak market, 
we have a lot of unemployment. 

There has been no attempt by the private 
sector to diversify the economy, to provide a 
stable environment for economic expansion, 
but somehow this government believes that 
will change in the future. 

I note one of the maior concerns in the 
specific projects of this secretariat is demo- 
graphic projection and how it affects provin- 
cial policy. In relation to what I was just 
saying, if you look at the population figures, 
we note over the last few years that the 
general provincial population has been grow- 
ing while the population of northern Ontario 
has been dropping. I know the minister will 
be aware of this since he is from the north. 

Look at all the studies we have had over 
the years. From 1957 on, we have had study 
after study about economic development and 
employment opportunities in northern On- 
tario. One of the maior industries we have in 
northern Ontario is consultants’ reports. The 
provincial government does a great thing for 
southern Ontario’s consultants in northern 
Ontario. They hire one after another to study 
the problem the previous one had studied and 
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they come up with the same conclusions ir 

rost cases. Then they put the study on the 
shelf and nothing is done. I will admit i 
does help to circulate the taxpayers 
money, but I do not know whether it doe: 
anything for northern Ontario. 

We have in the whole of the province 
about 115 one-industry towns, according t 
federal figures. Sixty-five per cent of thos 
one-industry towns are based on mining 0 
forestry. As the minister knows, those kind 
of communities are completely dependent 0 
international or national market fluctuations 
The member who spoke before me talke 
about Atikokan and we certainly can se 
what effects the investment decisions of th 
private sector have in relation to marketin 
and in relation to the jdevelopment of o 
bodies for one-industry towns. 

The problem in the iron ore sector is the 
the steel companies in this province, whic 
are largely Canadian-owned—they are a sw 
cess story in terms of Canadian-owned indu: 
try in an environment which is mostly cor 
trolled by the multinationals in manufactu 
ing—decided a number of years ago to inve 
in American deposits of iron ore. It we 
largely because of the Canadian dollar pri 
mium at that time, but it also was related- 
will admit—to the quality and type of the or 
But now that they have invested, they hay 
been stuck. They have a major investment = 
American mines, and a major portion of tl 
iron ore they are now using in the steel i 
dustry is coming from foreign sources, al 
that has had unbelievably drastic effects ¢ 
communities like Atikokan. 

We have had very little response from th 
government except to be an apologist for t) 
steel industry. Nothing has been done abo 
Lake St. Joseph or Bending Lake, except # 
building of a road, and there has been + 
real attempt by the government to deal wi 
the problems of one-industry towns. As- 
result, northern Ontario communities are U 
stable. People invest their lives and the 
savings in a community. When the compa 
that community is dependent upon decid 
to move on, the people who have work 
there lose their major investment. They ha 
to throw away their life savings and t 
equity in their homes and look for somethi. 
else. ; : 

The investors, of course, do not I 
money because they use the wealth that 
generated from the northern resources — 
diversify their investment, not to divers 
the communities. One just has to look’ 
Inco’s investments in the battery plant 
Pennsylvania or in Guatemala and in In’ 
nesia in other nickel deposits. We all kn 
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where that wealth came from that enabled 
hem to invest there. That wealth came from 
yorthern Ontario. 

As a result, we have a net emigration from 
orthern Ontario. There are just no job 
jpportunities there and this government is 
oing nothing about it. Even in good times 
here are fewer job opportunities in northern 
\ntario communities than there are in south- 
m Ontario, especially for young people and 
r women, because these communities are 
urgely resource oriented and it is a heavy 
dustry. It is not an industry that provides 
large spectrum of job opportunities. We 
sally have structural unemployment in those 
mmunities. 

On top of that we have the high cost of 
joods and services, Our economy in the 
orth is largely dependent on resource ex- 
action and exportation, which means we 
nd up having to import goods and services 
om southern Ontario, the finished product 
ad other services, 

‘The Ministry of Consumer and Commer- 
al Relations, as the minister knows, has 
sen carrying out studies over the last couple 
' years about food prices in northern 
tario. Consistently those studies have 
‘own that northern Ontario residents pay 
stantially more than Torontonians for their 
‘od, Interestingly enough, Torontonians pay 
stantially more than many residents of 
uth-western Ontario for their food. 
‘There is no reason on earth why we could 
i be producing more of our food in north- 
‘n Ontario, The minister comes from an 
‘oa of the province which is just north of 
e area that has the best land in this prov- 
re, and that is the Tri-town area. Some 
‘ople might areue that we do not have the 
‘me kind of heating units they have in 
sithern Ontario. That is true, but we cer- 
nly have good land and we have the po- 


‘tial. 
‘When I raised this in the estimates with 


> Minister of Northern Affairs he had a 
her interesting response. Some of you may 
ve been there when he made it. Apparently 
“en I raised the issue he contacted one of 
I northem affairs officers in New Liskeard, 
d the next week he presented me with a 
‘pound box of tomatoes from New 
keard. He said, “ILook at what we are 
ing in agriculture in northerm Ontario.” 
Mr. Samis: Pork-barrelling. 

Mr. Wildman: In this case it was tomato- 
brelling. I will admit that in New Liskeard 
have a Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
chnology school that is a good school, but 
it is hardly any real answer to the import 
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replacement problem we have in northem 
Ontario. I think the minister would agree 
we have a potential in the north and we 
should be developing it. 

The minister himself has been involved 
with the controversy about eggs in northern 
Ontario—the fact that a lot of large pro- 
ducers in southern Ontario want to get the 
quota from northern Ontario—and the pro- 
ducers in the north are having a difficult 
time competing, 

I think there are other opportunities for 
diversification of the economy of the north 
that we should be taking hold of. A ericulture 
is one. Obviously, the major possibility we 
have is to build on our resource base and to 
take advantage of it as a possible way of 
producing import replacement to cut costs 
of consumer goods and finished products, 
and to provide employment opportunities in 
Ontario. 

9:50 p.m. 


I am thinking of the interim report on 
economic development by the Northwestern 
Ontario Associated Chambers of Commerce 
task force. I understand this study was jointly 
funded by that body and the Ministry of 
Northern Affairs. Again, I am interested in 
the relationship of the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs to these organizations, as opposed to 
that of the secretariat. 

Let us deal with the report of the cham- 
bers of commerce in northwestern Ontario. 
They have determined: “The best approach 
to the wide topic of economic development 
in northwestern Ontario is to look at the 
three major industries of the area, that is, 
pulp-and-paper/forestry, mining and tourism, 
and to determine whether these industries 
could provide a basis for secondary industry 
to develop.” 

Obviously, that is something for which our 
party has heen pressing for some time. We 
must have the development of secondary 
industry in northern Ontario to provide jobs 
and job opportunities, and to lower the cost 
of living. . 

In this context, the study done by the 
Northwestern Ontario Associated Chambers 
of Commerce refers to the potential we have 
in northern Ontario for the manufacture of 
machinery parts for mining, pulp-and-paper 
and forestry. Again, that is something for 
which we have been pressing for some time. 
They make a number of recommendations for 
moving ahead in the mining parts industry. 
I am wondering when this government, the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs and this secre- 
tariat are going to respond to this report. 
What is your position on the development of 
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a mining machinery industry in northern 
Ontario or a machinery industry related to 
the forestry sector? What are you going to 
do about it? 

It is our position that if the private sector 
will not do it, the crown should become 
directly involved and invest in the develop- 
ment of a mining machinery industry in 
northern Ontario. According to our calcula- 
tions, we could produce about 4,500 direct 
jobs in northern Ontario from the mining 
machinery industry, and that would have a 
spinoff effect of something in the range of 
9,000 additional jobs. 

The Ministry of Industry and Tourism 
responded to this by holding a show in 
Sudbury to which they invited a lot of 
people, saying: “These are the kinds of 
machines we use in the mining industry in 
northern Ontario. Would you be interested 
in producing them?” It really did not lead 
to anything. 

I wonder why this government feels the 
private sector is suddenly going to do what 
it has had the opportunity to do for 50 years 
and has not done. If they will not do it, 
why does the government not do it directly? 
It is not as if this government were opposed 
to investing taxpayers’ money for develop- 
ment and job creation. After all, we have 
had the experience of $140 million in eco- 
nomic development funds granted to the pulp 
and paper industry, despite the comments by 
the president of Spruce Falls that this was 
not needed, that they could modernize the 
industry on their own, that he believed in 
free enterprise and did not think the gov- 
ernment should get involved. 


Mr. Samis: No handouts. 


Mr. Wildman: That is right, that is what 
he said. I understand that, just recently, he 
said, “Oh, well that was a year ago,” and 
that it was a general comment not referring 
specifically to the grant made to Spruce 
Falls. It sounds like a bit of rationalization 
to me. 

To tell you the truth, Mr. Minister, when 
I read a speech by an unstructured free en- 
terpriser like the president of Spruce Falls, 
I have a twinge of regret that this govern- 
ment has seduced him away from free enter- 
prise and persuaded him to accept the tax- 
payers’ money for something he said he did 
not need. We talk about welfare bums and 
there is always a (discussion about people’s 
taking handouts from the government. 


Mr. Samis: Why should I take a handout 
if I do not need it? 


Mr. Wildman: My colleague says wh 
should he take a handout if he does no. 
need it. 

Mr. Samis: No, I am just having a littl) 
dialogue with Mr. Lane. | 

Mr. Wildman: Frankly, I cannot blam: 
Spruce Falls for taking a grant if thi 
government were going to give it to then 
You say to somebody, “Here is a couple o! 
million dollars; do you want it?” I would fin : 


it hard to believe if one of these guys were t 
say, “No, I do not want it.” The president ¢ 
Spruce Falls rationalizes the whole thing b_ 
saying he had to accept it in order to remai_ 
competitive, because other companies wer 
getting those grants as well. This governmer’ 
is obviously interested in investing the tar 
payers’ money. I just wonder why they woul 
do so in the form of grants to companie : 
which say they do not need’ grants, an 
which academics have studied and said h 
same. | 

I know the Premier (Mr. Davis) has rejecte i 
the study by Lakehead University which i 
dicated that although modernization and po, 
lution controls were needed the indust 
could have done these things on its ow 
The Premier has said that is just a repo 
done for the Royal Commission on the Nort: 
ern Environment and not necessarily a pos 
tion of the commission or of his governmer 
Of course it is not a position of the gover’ 
ment. 
If the government is prepared’ to ma. 
grants of major sums, why is it not prepar 
to become directly involved itself so as — 
have equity and get a return, not just 
terms of jobs? I will admit that moderniz’ 
tion and the installation of pollution cont: 
devices does produce jobs. They would ¢ 
a return not only in jobs, but also in prof. 
As I understand it, it is a basic tenet of fr; 
enterprise that when you invest money Y 
get a return on that money. | 

The ironic thing about our society 2’ 
economy today is that the free enterpr. 
ethic has been turned upside down: the g 
ernment runs to provide funds either 
people who do not need them or to th 
who do need them but for enterprises wh 
are unprofitabble. | 

To digress for a moment, the fede 
government owns Nordair. It is making 
profit so they have to privatize it right aw 
It is an interesting approach. It seems to 
if you are going to invest public funds ¢ 


{ 
{ 


take over companies, you také over — 
winners, not the losers. I do not want 
losers, I want the winners. 
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Mr. McKessock: Winners are not for sale. 
Mr. Wildman: They sure are. We bought 


ordair. 

Mr. Samis: Why take the losers? 

Mr. McKessock: If you pay enough money, 
ything is for sale. 

Mr. Wildman: As soon as they found out 
yrdair was a winner, the federal Liberals 
mted to privatize it again. Instead of free 
terprise, it is basically what you might call 
vialism for the rich. I would just say it 
»ms to me we should have been investing 
it money in the area of reforestation where 
is really needed, rather than giving grants 
companies which did not need them. 
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According to the president of Spruce Falls, 
initially anyway, he did not want them. 

Would you like me to adjourn the debate 
at that point? 

Mr. Chairman: I think so, because we will 
have three hours left. I do not know when 
the minister will be able to reply because 
the Minister of Agriculture and Food is set 
for tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I have not 
finished my initial comments. 

Mr. Chairman: We will have to come back 
to you when we return again. There are 
three hours left for this discussion. 


The committee adjourned at 10 p.m. 
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|The committee met at 10:09 a.m. in com- 
ittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


‘Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
‘der. I see all parties represented. We will 
‘tend the minister the courtesy of making 
1 Opening statement. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Thank you, Mr. 
hairman, members of the committee and 
embers of the audience. Before I go into 
‘y opening statement—I am speaking a little 
‘t prematurely—I want to inform the oppo- 
‘ion parties that this morning in cabinet I 
ive an order in council for supplementary 
(timates for the hog stabilization fund. We 
re those cheques ready to go out, and it 
muld be our hope that we can table them 
, Friday. If you have any questions on them 
qring the term of our estimates, I would 








pe to include them. I just wonder if that 
iany problem to the opposition parties. It is 
1.9 million. It is a little over $9 million 
bi but we had $2 million in the fund. 

} 


Mr. MacDonald: We are getting quite used 
« coping with these pre-election distribu- 
“ns of goodies. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: With all due respect, 
Is was not pre-election. 


Mr. MacDonald: Are you in total retire- 
int or partial retirement? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Total. With that 
thange, we are off to a good start. 

3ince taking over as Minister of Agriculture 
il Food on August 80, 1979, from my 
‘league and good friend the member for 
-rham-York (Mr. W. Newman), it has been 
‘3reat opportunity for me to meet with 
LY farm organizations. I want to say it 
5 a real pleasure to come into this ministry 
owing Mr. Newman. He took care of his 
9 in am exceptional manner. There is never 
‘ay goes by that I don’t get told, and’ not 
lays by the opposition parties, “If you 
"uld just do it the way Bill Newman did it, 
‘e would be no problem.” I am not sure I 
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should be giving you that compliment, Bill, 
but Ill give it to you. 

The estimates for the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Food for the fiscal year 1980-81 
amount to $208,578,016. This represents an 
increase of $11,377,396 over the 1979-80 
estimates, or about 5.7 per cent. For the 
1980 production year, farm cash receipts are 
projected to be $4.12 billion, a four per 
cent increase over 1979. That makes Ontario 
Canada’s largest agricultural province by far 
in terms of receipts at the farm gate. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, do we have 
pages 2 and 3? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: They will be avail- 
able by the time we finish. I just got this put 
together before I came over here. 

Mr. Riddell: How much time did you spend 
on the agricultural estimates? 


Mr. Haggerty: He is up at five every 
morning. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Not quite. 


Mr. Riddell: Is this just what you got to- 
gether this morning since you got up? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will have them 
available before you finish your opening re- 
marks. 

On the other side of the equation are costs. 
These too have increased. Operating expen- 
ses and depreciation charges are expected to 
reach $3.68 billion, an increase of 16 per 
cent over 1979. 

I would like to take a few minutes at this 
point to discuss some of our crops and com- 
modities on an individual basis, to give some 
indication of how the year has gone in agri- 
culture. Ontario produces 86 per cent of the 
country’s grain corn crop. At one time, we 
produced 95 per cent of it, but the varieties 
developed to grow in cooler parts of Ontario 
grow equally well in other provinces. Never- 
theless, we are and will remain the nation’s 
major corn producer. 

The 1979 grain corn crop reached a total 
of 169 million bushels, with a farm-gate 
value of $494 million, making corn the high- 
est valued crop in Ontario. The 1980 crop is 
expected to reach 184 million bushels and 
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return about $600 million to producers. 
Prices for corn are good this year because of 
a number of international events, including 
the Soviet crop shortfalls, the large US sale 
to China and disappointing crops in a num- 
ber of other grain-producing areas such as 
Australia. 

The market outlook for corn over the long 
term appears encouraging. It will, of course, 
continue to be a prime livestock feed, and 
its use in the starch and distilling industries 
continues to increase. In addition, possibili- 
ties may exist in ethanol production and the 
high fructose industry will create a new 
market. The corn sweetener industry will 
have the added benefit of replacing imports 
and creating value added in Ontario. Also, 
as a byproduct, this industry produces high 
protein livestock feed. 

Ontario produces all of the commercially 
erown soybeans in Canada. Here, again, 
hardier and earlier maturing varieties are 
being developed, so we may see some en- 
croachment from other provinces sometime 
in the future. The 1980 crop is likely to 
come in at about 24 million bushels, down 
slightly from last year’s record. About 700,000 
acres of Ontario farm land are planted to 
soybeans. Prices are expected to hold at 
satisfactory levels, again due to develop- 
ments in the world :grain market. 

Ontario’s potato acreage was 43,000 acres 
in 1980. However, wet weather, especially 
in the Alliston-Beeton area, reduced the 
harvested acreage to 41,500 acres. Prices for 
potatoes are expected to bring a reasonable 
return to growers as the North American 
price for potatoes remains firm. As with many 
of our commodities, returns to growers de- 
pend more on North American or world 
conditions than they do on local conditions. 

Over the past year, there has been dis- 
cussion on establishing a regional marketing 
plan for potatoes to include the five major 
potato-growing provinces of eastern Canada. 
The national Farm Products Marketing Coun- 
cil recently concluded a series of public 
meetings on a growers’ proposal to establish 
a supply-management and quota allocation 
structure. The council is expected to report 
to Mr. Whelan by the end of this month. 

Before any supply management plan can 
be established, Ontario will require that an 
expression of opinion poll be held among the 
province’s producers. It is the policy of this 
government to require such an expression of 
Opinion before any steps are taken to set up 
a marketing plan. 

For the 1980 crop year, a relatively mild 
winter and good growing conditions led to 
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a large crop of excellent quality fruit 
Peach production reached 32,000 tons, 
17 per cent over 1979. Planting of cling 
stone peaches, the variety favoured for pro 
cessing, reached a total of 17,500 new trees 
Also, there was a 30 per cent rise in th 
production of  clingstone peaches sold fo 
processing. | 
The change to a 12.5 per cent tariff i 
making it possible for our own growers t' 
compete with the offshore product. Thi 
year, 3,900 tons of clingstone peaches cam 
to market, an increase of 1,000 tons ove 
last year. My ministry is co-operating wit 
growers and processors in a program t. 
increase plantings of this type of peach. W' 
are aiming for an additional 10,000 tons o 
peaches for processing by 1990. i 
I might point out to members of thi 
committee that it was the federal govern 
ment’s inadequate import policy that create | 
unfair competition and resulted in a sever 
deterioration of our tender fruit processin’ 
industry. However, with pressure from th’ 
government and the industry, the tart 
situation on tender fruit has improved some 
what. As a result, we are seeing improve. 
demand for peaches for processing. I ca’ 
certainly say that this government  stanc: 
ready to assist in whatever way it can. T 
planting of clingstone peaches is one wa) 
The promotion of Ontario food products | 
| 











another, and we certainly have active pr« 
motion programs for Ontario-processed frui 
The beef picture is complicated by the feet 
grain situation, especially as it affects US pre 
ducers. The number of cattle and calves 0; 
Ontario farms increased slightly in 1980 ow: 
1979, after several years of declining number: 
The greatest increase has been in the be 
breeding herd, which is up by eight per cen 
The rising price of feedgrains, however, mé 
cause a levelling off in the buildup of 4 
breeding herd. Prices for beef are expected” 
hold into 1981 because the beef supply :. 
both Canada and the US is not expected ; 
increase. . | 
The hog situation has been tied to the be. 
market in some ways. When the price of be | 
rose, consumers switched to pork. As po 
prices increased, there was some switchir 
back to beef, which in turn strengthened be | 
prices. In April, however, prices for ho 
were as low as they were in 1974. Neverth’ 
less, pork production in all of Canada ho 
continued to increase throughout the yee’ 
but the prices have returned to more ey 
: 





able levels. 


10:20 a.m. | 
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| Once more, the price situation reflects to 
ome extent conditions in the US. Members 
vill no doubt recall that large parts of the 
S were hit by drought and very high tem- 
yeratures this past summer. This considerably 
ieduced US hog production. As a result of 
creasing supply, prices increased. Hog pro- 
luction will continue to be down in the US, 
9 Ontario hog producers can reasonably look 
orward to a profitable period. I might add 
aat the stabilization plan announced in the 
ring enabled producers to maintain their 
reeding herds through a bad period. Our 
roducers are now in a better position to 
tke advantage of the higher prices to be ex- 
cted in North America. 
As members of this committee know, food 
roduction and prices are affected as much by 
ternational events as they are by provincial 
yents. While this government stands ready 
» assist our food and agriculture industries in 
any ways, there are a great many situations 
id events over which a provincial govern- 
ent can have no influence. 
I will leave the discussion of commodities 
»w and turn to my ministry’s programs. My 
inistry’s programs are all designed to keep 
Pere in this province as a strong and 
jocuctive industry. Over the years, our ex- 
Heo staff have assisted farmers with prac- 
val advice given through thousands of farm 
sits. They have spread information about 
vernment programs, about new discoveries 
d about new techniques of production and 
magement. In fact, they are often the key 
ntact a farmer has with his industry at 
ge. 
Our 54 agricultural representatives and 
air staff work many hours a day, often long 
er office hours are over. Their duties go 
te those I mentioned above and include 
istance to many farm organizations in their 
inties. I know in my own county of 
mbton I often see county office staff at 
a-icultural meetings and often at other com- 
ninity functions as well. Agricultural en- 
zeers, home economists, soil and crop spe- 
elists and livestock specialists all provide 
13 kind of service throughout the province. 
ey are all backed by the support staff who 
p all our field offices running smoothly. 
embers will note that the estimates in- 
-de an increase of approximately $2.79 mil- 
th, which is needed to keep these valuable 
wices readily available to our province’s 
cd producers. I should like to point out to 
‘| committee that our system of agricultural 
“resentatives is the oldest one on the North 
\erican continent. We began this service 
“rly 75 years ago and we have had the 
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experience of seeing our system adopted with 
very little variation both in Canada and the 
United States. 

Another item under our agricultural pro- 
duction program is agricultural] drainage. This 
too is a program with a long and productive 
history. The first government assistance to 
drainage was started more than 100 years 
ago, and’ it has proven its worth over and 
over again. To date, about 8.5 million acres 
have had drainage improvements. We esti- 
mate that a little under three million acres 
still require improvement. 

In the last 10 years alone, drainage has 
been improved on about 1.5 million acres. 
To accomplish this, farmers have spent ap- 
proximately $165 million of their own funds 
and have borrowed another $135 million 
from the province under our drainage 
program. With agricultural productivity 
becoming more important, not only to us but 
to many other nations which buy food from 
us, my ministry’s estimates include a figure 
of $25 million for drainage debentures. As 
members may recall, last year’s estimates for 
drainage were $18 million. During the 
year, however, some changes were made to 
the program and, as a result, actual expendi- 
tures were closer to $30 million. 

Stabilization programs have been _intro- 
duced at the request of the producers for 
five commodities: winter wheat, soybeans, 
white beans, grain corn and hogs, The hog 
program was established in the face of de- 
pressed hog prices earlier in the year. This 
program made it possible for many sow- 
weaner producers in this province to weather 
the low price period and remain in produc- 
tion. It gave confidence in the future to both 
them and their lenders. 

At present, hog prices have picked up, and 
it appears that Ontario hog producers will 
enjoy reasonable prices over the next few 
months, due to increased consumption of 
pork both at home and abroad and as a 
result of the projected shortage of hogs in 
the United States. The payout on the sow- 
weaner plan will amount to about $9.5 
million, one third of which will be covered 
by the fees paid by producers who have 
joined the plan. The payout per sow will be 
just under $50. For the other commodities, 
no payout is likely. Grain prices have picked 
up as a result of a number of world events, 
including a _ shortfall in Russia’s grain 
harvest, the large US sale to China and some 

disappointing harvests in other areas of the 
world. 

As members are aware, the crop insurance 
program is administered by my ministry, 
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while the fees are paid jointly by producers 
and the federal government. This year there 
were 28,100 endorsements covering 37 crops. 
Some dry weather early in the year will 
result in hay insurance payments being made 
in the northwestern parts of the province. 
Some extremely wet weather will necessitate 
payments in parts of southern Ontario, par- 
ticularly in Essex, parts of Kent and in the 
area around St. Mary’s. Also, it seems likely 
that wet weather late in the year all across 
the north will affect the spring grain crops. 

The dry weather in the northwest, to 
which I have just referred, left many pro- 
ducers short of hay for their livestock. As a 
result, my ministry entered a joint program 
with the federal government to subsidize the 
transportation costs of hay into the districts 
of Thunder Bay, Kenora and Rainy River. 
The maximum subsidy is $50 per ton. 

Regulations to implement a financial plan 
for beef producers are in the final stages of 
preparation. I expect the plan to be in opera- 
tion in the coming year. The fund will be 
built up through deductions of a few cents 
per head from all sellers of beet cattle and 
from packers purchasing beef cattle. Where 
a community sale or commission firm is in- 
volved in the transaction, a deduction will be 
made there as well. 

It is proposed that the fund be admin- 
istered by a board with representatives from 
the Ontario Cattlemen’s Association, the 
Toronto Live Stock Exchange, the Ontario 
Live Stock Auction Association, the Meat 
Council of Canada and my ministry. 

I will not attempt to give a comprehensive 
description of all my ministry’s programs in 
the production and rural development area, 
but I should like to mention soil conservation 
briefly. New tillage practices are being 
developed and demonstrated to farmers; 
grass waterways are being encouraged to 
help control soil runoff; and crop rotations 
are being encouraged on soil where this can 
help runoff situations. Funds are available 
for manure storage and handling designed to 
conserve nutrients which can then be re- 
turned to the soil. Farmers are responding 
most favourably to these programs. In De- 
cember, in conjunction with the University 
of Guelph, my ministry is running a con- 
ference on soil conservation. The conference 
will be held here in Toronto and present 
indications are that it will be well attended. 

In the field of livestock testing, Ontario 
has breeding herds of the highest quality. 
For some years, the ministry has co-operated 
with breeders in performance-testing pro- 
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grams of dairy and beef cattle, sheep and 
swine. The dairy program has proven so 
popular that the demands exceed the re- 
sources of my ministry to expand it. We are, 
therefore, endeavouring to make other ar 
rangements to expand the service by involy- 
ing users in supporting it. 

On the subject of agricultural technology 
transfer, under the eastern Ontario develop- 
ment program, my ministry is making funds. 
available for the construction of on-farm 
demonstration projects featuring innovative 
technology. For example, a hog producer has’ 
constructed two greenhouses next to his hog 
barn and is heating them with warm ait 
pumped from the hog barn. This man has 
already harvested a crop of tomatoes which 
went on the local market this spring in 
advance of the field tomatoes. 

Another producer received backing to 
design and construct a special bin and fur 
nace to dry corn. The furnace is fired with: 
surplus wood from his farm. This facility is 
now in operation. In all, my ministry hac 
received 36 applications and has approved 
12 to date. I am hopeful that the northem: 
Ontario agreement with the federal govem- 
ment will soon be completed. That will en- 
able us to offer similar development pro- 
grams to farms and farm industries in the: 
north, 


10:30 p.m. 


The rather abrupt rise in interest rate! 
this spring caused grave difficulty to man), 
farmers who borrow operating capital at the 
beginning of the production year. To east, 
this pressure and help ensure agricultura, 
production in the 1980 crop year, the gov. 
ernment introduced an interest subsidy pro 
gram. For eligible farmers, the governmen 
will rebate up to three per cent of thi, 
interest paid above 12 per cent of ‘an operat 
ing loan between April 1, 1980, and Decem. 
ber 31, 1980, on a maximum loan of $75,000 
Items covered under this program includ: 
seed, fertilizer, fuel, spray, feeder cattli, 
and pigs and other operating expenses; 
Twenty million dollars was set aside fo; 
this program at the time it was introduced 
The actual amount to be paid out will no 
be known until after December 31. 

I should like to turn now from the pro. 
duction of agricultural commodities to th’ 
marketing of them. The market developmen | 
branch of my ministry has developed a pla. 
to replace $200 million worth of food im 
ports over the next five years and to in 
crease exports by $400 million in the sam 
period. The export program is being es | 
panded to take full advantage of all of | 
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prtunities. My ministry now has permanent 
in Tokyo, Japan, and London, England. 
ith the recent addition of another export 
welopment officer, we have been able to 
sess the Latin American market. Early in 
te new year this ministry will be taking a 
estock-selling mission to Venezuela, Ecua- 
r and Mexico, All in all, about 75 Ontario 
d and agricultural companies will join 
iin about 15 missions to various parts of 
te world this year. Ontario agriculture and 
pd exports now stand at $1.2 billion and 
growing at 14 per cent a year, 
The Foodland Ontario program, with 
wich I am sure you are familiar, is designed 
encourage our consumers and food indus- 
ti to purchase Ontario-grown food and 
aricultural products whenever possible, This 
gram has been carried out through media 
Peston and has achieved considerable 
secess. It has helped to show consumers 
c buying Ontario products benefits con- 
yaers, producers and the provincial econ- 
jy as a whole. Programs in which the 
nnistry shares the cost with marketing 
bards and commodity groups have been 
sucessful and well received. The ministry 
Wi join with an estimated 20 commodity 
ups in shared-cost advertising in 1980-81 
ull will devote 25 per cent of the Foodland 
tario promotional budget to that portion 
the program. 
mport replacement for the 1980-81 
iod will stress a number of particular 
amodities, including tomato paste, straw- 
ties for processing, peanuts and wine, to 
ne only a few. Market and_ production 
earch will be used to determine the feasi- 
of replacement and this information 
be passed to potential Ontario pro- 
sors through seminars. As members can 
edily understand, import replacement 
frs opportunities not only for producers 
u for job creation in the processing sector. 
another responsibility of the marketing 
sion is the administration of the Milk 
(and the Farm Products Marketing Act 
‘ch govern the marketing boards. At 
ment, there are 24 active producer-elected 
Omodity boards. About 40 farm crops and 
Dmodities are covered by these boards. 
value of products marketed under the 
rd in 1979-80 was $1.7 billion at the 
a gate. This represents over 40 per cent 
e total farm cash receipts. Marketing 
tds are continuing to perform the serv- 
for which they were originally set up, 
, is, bringing a measure of stability to 
(producers of the covered commodities. 
are now able to plan their production 
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year with some reasonable assumptions about 
what their income will be. 

I should like to turn now to the research 
and educational estimates. These represent 
investment in our future, Research ensures 
a continuously improving agriculture, Educa- 
tion ensures that the farmers of the future 
will be well trained to take advantage of 
every advance in agriculture and to con- 
tribute to those advances. Ontario allocates 
more funding to agricultural research than 
any other provincial government. At the 
moment, we are funding research into every- 
thing from agricultural building technology 
to disease control in plants and animals. In 
all, 940 agricultural research projects are 
currently being funded by my ministry. In- 
vestment implies a return. In the case of 
research investment, several years may go 
by before the returns begin to be felt. How- 
ever, there is no doubt the returns are well 
worth the time invested, 

Members may be interested to hear some 
preliminary results of a study my ministry 
is conducting into the returns on agricultural 
research. The average return is in the area 
of 40 to Ll. For every dollar invested, society 
at large reaps $40 worth of results. The 
study also shows that it takes about six years 
for the benefits of a project to begin show- 
ing, After that they continue on average for 
about 20 years. 

Corn is an interesting case in point. In 
the early 1950s, varieties of corn were pro- 
duced that would grow outside the warm 
southwestern Ontario counties. Over the 
years between 1959 and 1978, research im- 
proved the yields and hardiness of these 
varieties. The research that originally pro- 
duced those new varieties has resulted in 
returns of 80 to 1. This research also stimu- 
lated developments in the livestock feeding 
industry, leading to a great improvement in 
the nutrition and productivity, Today corn 
is the single most valuable food crop in 
Ontario. 

Today’s farmer needs a solid educational 
background if he is to keep up with devel- 
opments in agriculture and make the best 
use of them. In 1980-81, my ministry’s 
estimates include an item of nearly $6.7 
million for education. This is mainly for the 
funding of the four agricultural colleges 
and the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph, In the 1980-81 school year, there 
are 1,475 students enrolled in the agricul- 
tural, food services and home _ economics 
courses offered by the colleges. Since 1904, 
11,428 students have graduated from the 
various programs offered. 
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The current employment experience of the 
graduates shows that they have a higher- 
than-average record in obtaining work in 
their chosen fields. Many have found posi- 
tions before they graduate; most of the rest 
are employed very soon after graduation. 
The majority of the graduates are stil] return- 
ing to primary agriculture. However, an 
increasing number are being hired by agri- 
cultural industries. 

The average starting salary for our gradu- 
ates in 1980 was $15,000. This compares 
extremely well with beginning salaries in a 
number of professions. I might also point out 
that women now make up about a third of 
the graduating class. This is a considerable 
increase which has taken place in the last 
four or five years, Women graduates have 
the same employment potential as men. 

In keeping with the changes in the educa- 
tional field, the colleges have provided a 
great many part-time courses and short 
courses designed for the working farmer. 
The college at New Liskeard arranges its 
courses especially to take into account the 
distance that many students and farmers 
have to travel. For many years, the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph has offered 
correspondence courses to people who wish 
to obtain a diploma in agriculture or horti- 
culture but who cannot take the time to 
attend classes. 

In recognition of the number of students 
wishing to take their agricultural education 
in French, my ministry will be opening a 
French college of agricultural technology. 
This college will be located in Alfred, 
Ontario. At the moment, we are in the 
process of selecting a principal. The opening 
of the school has been advertised in the local 
area to give high school students ample time 
to make their post-secondary educational 
plans. 


10:40 a.m. 


Under the heading of “special services,” I 
should like to mention two __ services— 
diagnostic laboratories and meat inspection. 
The veterinary services branch runs six 
veterinary laboratories. They are located at 
Kemptville, Brighton, Guelph, Ridgetown, 
Centralia and New Liskeard. These labora- 
tories provide an invaluable service and 
maintain the quality of agriculture in 
Ontario. Researchers and technicians perform 
hundreds of tests on samples submitted by 
producers in order to diagnose diseases. In 
fact, these laboratories are usually the first to 
detect any new or rare diseases. This means 
that the staff can take steps to help livestock 
owners and veterinarians control problems as 
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soon as they appear. In all, in 1979, moi, 
than 780,000 specimens were tested in th 
six laboratories and more than two millic) 
test procedures were carried out. 

The meat inspection branch is also respor 
sible for meat inspection in slaughterin, 
plants not covered by the federal inspectic 
service, There are 270 of these plants j 
Ontario, 17 of them in the north. In tt 
course of 1980, another 15 poultry slaughte 
ing plants are expected to be added to th 
total. In 1979, inspections were carried o 
on more than 970,000 carcasses. This some 
helps to ensure a safe, wholesome me 
supply to the consumer. It also ensures thi 
slaughtering facilities will be available «| 
locations convenient to livestock producer 

Before I close my remarks, I would Hi 
to say a few words about energy in ag) 
culture. As I am sure members are awar 
energy costs are having serious effects on tl 
cost of food production all the way from tl 
farm through processing to the retail leve 
My ministry’s principal concern is with th 
effect on the farmer and on primary foc. 
production. Some years ago we establishe 
an energy specialist at the Ridgetown Cc, 
lege of Agricultural Technology. Since the 
a considerable library of information hi 
been collected and made available to pr) 
ducers. We also support a great deal of r 
search into agricultural energy. Several || 
the 940 research projects I mentioned — 
moment ago are devoted to finding ways _ 
save energy. Several of the remainder ha! 
an energy component as part of the ma 
research project. 

This year I introduced a program to ass. 
farmers to build on-farm ethanol stills so v 
can assess the possibilities of this altemati 
fuel. You will note also that the two tec 
nology transfer projects I described earli : 
were energy-related. My ministry has al 
been engaged on an agricultural ener,’ 
policy committee in co-operation with # 
Ministry of Energy. This committee is € 
pected to report early in the new year wi 
a five-year plan for energy in agriculture. | 
is also expected to make recommendatio. 
for a long-term strategy. 

In co-operation with our energy efforts, 
recently established an agricultural ener), 
resource centre with offices in Toronto. 
centre serves as a focal point in my minist) 
for the direction and co-ordination of initi 
tives and information about the manageme!, 
conservation and production of energy in ag 
culture. | 

This morning my remarks have covet’ 
only a few of the many services which 1’ 
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ministry offers to agriculture in Ontario. I 

sould easily spend the entire 20 hours 

illotted to my ministry’s estimates and still 

aot do justice to the programs and the people 

who deliver them. It is a pleasure to be here 
gain this morning and to present these re- 
arks to this committee. 


| Mr. Chairman: We will now hear from the 
\pposition critics. 
Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, once again, it 
3 a pleasure to have this opportunity to spend 
few hours on consideration of the estimates 
f the Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 
_ As one looks around the room, one gets the 
2eling we are attending an Ontario Agricul- 
ral College alumni day rather than con- 
dering agricultural estimates. The high- 
owered help over there are mostly OAC 
aduates. Four members sitting here to par- 
feet are all graduates of OAC. 
| 


Mr. G. I. Miller: We are graduates of the 
hool of hard knocks. 


Ea MacDonald: There are a few excep- 
ons. 


Mr. Riddell: As my colleague here said, 
ere are a few who are graduates of the 


tao! of hard knocks. I quite agree with that 
0. 


| fr. McGuigan: Guelph is a political hot- 
ad. 


‘Mr. Riddell: The minister’s statement does 
rt come as any surprise. It is just an ex- 
nsion of the type of thing we have been see- 
for six months to a year. It is the govern- 
ent patting itself on the back with slogans 
ce, “Where would you rather live than in 
atario where the waters are clean?” and 
‘reserve it, conserve it.” It has a clean en- 
onment, including the work they are doing 
i energy. 

One thing I have noticed, though, is that 
is ministry is not advertising the great works 
at are being done on television the way 
ne other ministries are. As the Minister of 
riculture and Food, you would not dare 
te you cannot fool the farmers. If you 


er tried, they would be here on the front 


Sps of the Legislature with a noose. To 
l:en to you talk about the great things the 
nistry of Agriculture and Food has done, 
2 would almost think a large part of the 
tal provincial budget was spent by the 
nistry of Agriculture and Food. I am going 
ttell you how much was spent as I get into 
Opening comments. 
We in this party and the farmers of the 
vince are concerned because of the lack of 
“namitment given by this government to the 
Vicultural industry in the years ahead’ that 
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we will not be able to fulfil our responsibility 
to provide efficiently and economically the 
food needed to feed the growing population 
of Ontario, Canada and for that matter, the 
world. 

As I give my opening statement I am going 
to be asking some questions. I want answers 
to these questions. I have been here seven or 
eight years. One sometimes wonders if it is 
not an exercise in futility discussing these 
estimates because the minister seems to sit 
there, turn a deaf ear and, in many cases, 
does not reply to the questions we ask. We 
sometimes wonder if we are not just batting 
our heads against a brick wall. I know the 
questions I am going to be asking. I am 
going to be looking for answers to these ques- 
tions, so I hope you will get your people 
sitting beside you to jot down the informa- 
tion I want to have before these estimates 
are over. 

Farmers today are facing increasing pres- 
sures from many sides—economic pressures, 
land pressures and social pressures. When our 
farmers view this government’s support for 
agriculture in relation to the assistance pro- 
vided to farmers by other provincial govern- 
ments and by other countries, they despair at 
the prospect of becoming noncompetitive. 

The Ontario government’s forecast of 1980- 
81 agricultural expenditures as a percentage 
of total budgetary expenditures is one per 
cent, one of the lowest in Canada. If one 
takes out tile drainage debentures, which are 
loans forecast at about $25 millions, the crop 
insurance subsidy of $13 million, which is 
paid back by the federal government, and 
the farm tax rebate amounting to about $54.6 
million, which should not be paid by the 
farmers in the first place, we are left with a 
government commitment to agriculture in this 
province which is less than one per cent of 
the total budgetary expenditure. It amounts 
to 0.53 per cent. 

Compare that to the other provinces: 
Alberta, 1.64 per cent; British Columbia, 1.2 
per cent; Manitoba, 1.59 per cent; New 
Brunswick, 0.78 per cent; Newfoundland, 
1.91 per cent; Nova Scotia, 1.29 per cent; 
Prince Edward Island, 4.75 per cent; Quebec, 
1.77 per cent and Saskatchewan, 2.93 per 
cent. 

One has to wonder just what the commit- 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
in Ontario is to agriculture. Speaking about 
commitment, in one of the latest editions of 
Farm and Country there was an article 
headed: “What Commitment? Where Is Agri- 
culture Going?” 
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It says: “There have been predictions that 
by 1985 Canada should be playing a major 
role in feeding much of the newly developed 
world. Can we do it? Last spring top Ameri- 
can officials made no bones about their target 
areas—oil rich Nigeria, OPEC countries, Com- 
munist China, Mexico and other nations who 
fnd it more economical to buy food than 
grow it themselves. Where are Canada’s tar- 
get areas? What are our objectives? How do 
we attain them?” 

10:58 a.m 

The article goes on to point out the short- 
comings in the federal government, which I 
will not dispute. Then it goes on to say “And 
should the Davis government feel it has done 
well in the area of agriculture, let us take a 
look at its record. Back in 1970-71, agricul- 
ture’s share of Queen’s Park spending of $4.51 
billion was 1.68 per cent. Ten years later it 
had dropped 1.8 per cent on spendine of 
$14.2 billion. Even here there is no solid 
commitment to an expanding agriculture, and 
the only faint glimmer on the provincial scene 
is a recent scheme that gives farmers up to 
$15,000 for building on farm distilling equip- 
ment. At least this recognizes that farmers 
can play a role in the present fuel crisis.” 

I have mentioned almost from the day I 
became elected that this government and this 
ministry should conduct some research into 
the use of crovs for the production of ethanol. 
You thought I was talking through my hat. 
The old pat answer was, “We cannot use our 
food products for the production of fuel 
alcohol. It is too expensive. Oil is far cheaper, 
easier to get at” and all that kind of stuff. 
The day has come when we are going to be 
using some of our agricultural crops for the 
production of energy. It is just that we are 
way ahead of you. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I want to interject, Mr. 
Chairman. There are 12,500 acres in South 
Cayuga which are class one and two agricul- 
tural land. They are promoting that for a 
waste disposal site. I wanted to interject that 
to my colleague. 

Mr. Riddell: This governments commit- 
ment to agriculture is truly a sad commentary. 
Anyone who says the agricultural industry or 
the farming industry is highly subsidized in 
Ontario had better take a look at the com- 
mitment this government makes to the farm- 
ing industry in this province. 

There are a number of programs offered 
by other provinces in Canada, especially by 
the Quebec government. I have a list of about 
four pages of the public assistance and’ sub- 
sidies for Quebec farmers. I would like to 
take the opportunity to go over it but I am 


not going to take the time. I would think the 
ministry has a copy of it. These provinces) 
provide assistance to their farmers and I know 
some of our farmers would dearly love to 
have it. | 

I believe the Ontario Federation of Agri- 
culture spent some time in its latest brief to 
cabinet back in. April detailing some of the 
specific programs provided by the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture which has adopted 
an emphasis on agriculture and food self- 
reliance for several years now. Many of their 
programs are aimed specifically at improving 
farm production and increasing both pro- 
ductivity and total output. | 

There are policies and programs for 
Quebec and it is not only Quebec. Here is 
one for the Atlantic provinces entitled Poli- 
cies and Programs for Agriculture. Here is 
one for the western provinces. I do not know 
whether you have a copy of those, but ] 
would suggest you read them to see whai 
commitment some of the other provinces 
have made to the agricultural industry. | 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You will feel proud ol’ 
Ontario after you have read them. | 





Mr. Riddell: Ontario has many areas of 


agriculture, and I will discuss some of these 
later on, where developments are in a mar 
ginal stage and natural disadvantages neet’ 
to be overcome, or where we are losing al 
industry which at one time flourished. : 

I believe agriculture has become this gov 
emment’s forgotten industrial sector. Thi 
province was nearly self-sufficient in food i! 
1961, but is rapidly losing the capacity t 
feed its own citizens. There has been a steady 
decline in the position of Ontario farming in 
comparison with agriculture in Canada, Fo 
example, in 1968, Ontario’s share of Can 
ada’s total farm cash receipts for cattle ant 
calves amounted to 34.6 per cent. In 1979 
this figure had declined to 29.7 per cent. h 
1968, 37.3 per cent of Canada’s total fam 
cash receipts for hogs belonged to Ontaric 
By 1979, this had declined to 34.8 per cent, 

Ontario’s share of dairy products decline: 
from 38.6 per cent in 1968 to 35.4 per cent; 
For poultry, the decline was from 39.4 pe 
cent in 1968 to 36.8 per cent in 1979. I 
eggs, we declined from 40.2 per cent of th! 
national share to 39.2 per cent in 1979. Fe 
other livestock products, the decline from 
1968 to 1979 was from 35.1 per cent to 30. 
per cent respectively. The only commodit | 
where the Ontario share has increased 1 
these last 11 years is for sheep and lamb: 
Tf we compare Quebec’s share of Canadia’ 
total farm cash receipts for the same com’ 
modities from 1968 to 1979, we find tl 


| 
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opposite to Ortario has been happening and 
ts share has been increasing rapidly. Que- 
pec’s share of cattle and calves went from 
sight per cent to 11 per cent, hogs from 23.1 


oer cent to 32.4 per cent and dairy products 
‘rom 36.1 per cent to 37 per cent. 

_ At the same time, there has been a grow- 
ng dependence in this province on imported 
roods. In 1978, for example, Ontario im- 
orted approximately $256 million worth of 
resh fruit and vegetables and $245 million 
vorth of livestock. The potential for growth 
xy replacing imports pales when compared 
o the potential for growth in exports. For 
xxample, imports of agricultural produce 
treatly exceed exports to the United States. 
n 1978, we exported $2.8 million worth of 
mions but imported $5.6 million. We export- 
d $566,000 worth of potatoes and imported 
9.5 million. We exported $228,000 worth of 
omatoes and imported $18.3 million. We 
xported $2.3 million worth of other crops, 
uch as artichokes. mushrooms, parsnips, 
reen peas and rappini and imported $102.5 
ullion. We exported $31.1 million in pro- 
essed vegetables and imported $49.8 million. 
We are definitely not utilizing our full 
apabilities in this province. Ontario farmers 
ed meaningful programs from this govern- 
ent to restore and build their confidence 
ad to stop the decline foreseen for agri- 
ilture in the 1980s. Self-sufficiency in food 
roducts for Canada is one of the major issues 
at provincial governments will have to face 
| the 1980s. This applies particularly here 
Ontario which is Canada’s leading agri- 
altural producer, producing commodities 
orth about $4 billion annually for farmers, 
t importing food products worth $1.5 
Ilion per year. The loss of market share 
timately leads to a decline in production 
id agricultural land utilization. 

The recent progress report of the consulta- 
ve task force on the processed fruit and 
getable industry in Ontario detailed the 
tent of the demise of this important in- 
istry in Ontario and made a number of 
ommendations to the governmnet that 
wuld require action if the situation is to 
iprove. This industry has been injured to a 
yor extent by the lack of government 
‘tion. Two outstanding examples of the 
sion of processing in Ontario are canned 
faches, where imports rose from $4.7 mil- 
In in 1960 to $18.4 million in 1978, and 
aed whole tomatoes, which went from 
ports of $2.4 million in 1960 to $13.2 

lion in 1978. 

3elieve me, if we can’t produce tomatoes 

inthis great province of ours, I don’t know 
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who can. I know we do have some difficulties 
with peach trees because of frost, but give the 
farmers a market for their tomatoes and they 
will produce them until they are coming out 
of their ears. Yet, by golly, we import all 
these tomatoes. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: No leadership. 


Mr. Riddell: In fact, in the tender fruit 
industry in Ontario, between 1960 and 1978, 
17 out of 20 fruit processing plants closed. 
You people dearly love to blame the federal 
government. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: You talk with two 
voices all the time, and you are doing it 
again this morning. 

Mr. Riddell: In fact, in the tender fruit 
industry in Ontario between 1960 and 1978, 
17 out of 20 fruit processing plants closed 
and an additional 25 processing plants dis- 
continued fruit production. Today only one 
fruit canner and two baby food processors 
remain. The report notes that other prov- 
inces, especially Quebec, have recognized the 
need to provide financial assistance and have 
established programs to aid the fruit and 
vegetable producers. 


11 a.m. 


To the best of my knowledge, the tariffs 
are the same for Quebec as they are for On- 
tario—it is all laid down by the federal gov- 
ernment—but they are not sitting back and 
saying, “It is the federal government, that 
damned federal government, and we can’t do 
anything.” Quebec is doing something. Just as 
my colleague says, there is no leadership here. 

These products will displace Ontario pro- 
cessed foodstuffs at home and abroad, and I 
am talking about the Quebec production now. 
Ontario is becoming less and less self-suffi- 
cient in the production of fruits and vege- 
tables, and this trend is forecast to continue. 
Don’t go away, Mr. Newman. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Don’t run away. 


Mr. Riddell: Stick around. I may mention 
you before the thing is out. 


Mr. Lane: On a point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man: I wonder if the member could speak up 
a bit. 

Mr. MacDonald: It is a product of his 
auctioneering. He is always speaking to the 
back where the bids may come from. 


Mr. Riddell: As a matter of fact, I was at a 
meeting one time and the microphone broke 
down halfway through my speech. I said to 
the group at the back, “Can you people hear 
me back there?” One guy put his hand up 
and said’, “No, I can’t.” The other guy at the 
front put his hand up and said, “I can hear 
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you only too well, and I would be glad to 
change places with him.’ 

This trend is most alarming when we 
realize that Ontario has the resources to pro- 
duce its total food requirements. In 1960, 
over 21,000 tons of peaches were processed 
and Ontario supplied about 50 per cent of 
the Canadian consumption. By 1978, the On- 
tario peach supply had dropped to about 16 
per cent of the Canadian market and is now 
facing imminent collapse. Another aspect of 
the importance of the peach industry in On- 
tario is that if the tender fruit industry col- 
lapses, then about 65 per cent of the 23,000 
acres growing grapes suitable for wine may 
eventually also be adversely affected be- 
cause most growers have mixed acreages in 
order to reduce individual risks and operating 
costs. 

In 1978, Canada imported 67.81 million 
pounds of tomato paste valued at $24.97 mil- 
lion. An additional 71.46 million pounds of 
canned whole packed tomatoes worth $13.48 
million were also imported. All of this tomato 
importation, valued at $38.45 million, could 
be eliminated in favour of domestic pro- 
duction here in Ontario. 

Canada and Ontario are net importers of 
apple and apple products with a net deficit 
ot $13.5 million in 1977, of which apple juice 
and’ apple juice concentrates account for 
about $3.8 million. Imports are reported to 
be growing rapidly. Seventy-nine per cent of 
Ontario’s apple exports in 1979-80 were to 
the United States; another 10 per cent went 
to some of the newly developing countries. 
British Columbia, for example, exports to 
Taiwan, Colombia and Venezuela. The United 
States exports more apples to Taiwan than 
it does to Canada. Canada exports 2.8 million 
bushels of apples throughout the world; yet 
we import 3.2 million bushels from the United 
States alone. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, J just 
want to interject again. We could use a pro- 
cessing plant at Port Rowan for tomatoes. 
We could use a processing plant in Norfolk 
for apple juice. The future there is just tre- 
mendous. J think they produce more apples 
than any place else in Ontario, and there is 
a lot of potential to develop. 


Mr. Riddell: Speaking of apples, Mr. 
Chairman, I received a letter here just re- 
cently which I would like to read into the 
record: 

“Please find enclosed a copy of the letter 
I received from the Ontario Apple-Marketing 
Commission.” I believe the minister received 
a copy of that. “These figures clearly indi- 
cate that the present government is doing a 
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very poor job of promoting apples abroad, 
This is quite serious when we consider th 
size of the 1980 crop. | 

“As an apple grower living in a large apple| 
growing area of the province, I am ver 
concerned.” | 

Is that the federal government’s problem 
the promoting of Ontario apples? I woul 
think this is something in which the Ministr’ 
of Agriculture and Food should get involved 

It is gratifying to see that the governmen. 
has provided a grant to establish a tomat: 
solids plant in southwestern Ontario, bu 
when is the minister planning to act on th 
other recommendations in the task force re 
port? That is my first question. When ar’ 
you going to act on this? On that same point 
why is it that this task force was neve 
allowed to complete its terms of reference an’ 
to prepare a final report? | 

It issued a progress report on July 27, 197¢ 
to allow the minister to assess and respond t' 
the recommendations prior to reconveniny 
However, no response from the minister we 
forthcoming. Does the absence of governmer 
action on this report indicate the government, 
disagreement with the task force, or the be 
lief that there is no problem in this most vite 
Ontario industry? ! 

While I am a dealing a wee bit with pre 
motion, when Mr. Newman first announce 
the Foodland Ontario program, he indicate, 
that it would not replace existing program 
but it did. You people withdrew from th 
Fresh for Flavour Foundation and you wel! 
giving so little to it in the first place. I bi 
lieve $5,000 was your contribution towarc 
the four F’s, as we call it. I believe you 
argument will be, “We came in with th 
great Foodland Ontario program and, ther 
fore, we did not need it.” | 

That is nonsense. The Fresh for Flavov 
Foundation is a national body that promot: 
Canadian products, and that is to the bene’ 
of Ontario. Onions are a typical example. | 
the last year or two the Fresh for Flavo. 
Foundation found a market for them after #) 
supply had built wp considerably in storay) 
in Ontario. Because of the fact that som 
where between 60 and 65 per cent of # 
onions were produced in Ontario, it helpr 
the Ontario situation tremendously. But, f 
come reason, you people withdrew from ¢ | 
program. I know that when we get into t 
estimates, my colleague the member for Ker’ 
Elgin (Mr. McGuigan) is going to elabore 
on this more fully. | 

I think you had better look at support | 
this foundation. They are asking for 0! 
40,000, which is not a great deal of mon’ 
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considering the promotional effort they make 
n order to promote not only Canadian prod- 
icts, but specifically Ontario products. They 
ypproached you about it and you said it was 
because of political embarrassment that could 
xe caused to you by the opposition members 
hat you did not want to get involved again 
n the Fresh for Flavour Foundation, That is 
| misrepresentation of the truth. Show me 
here the opposition members have ever 
iriticized your involvement in the Fresh for 
“lavour Foundation. 

Mr. MacDonald: I second that comment. 


Mr. Riddell: [ am getting sick and tired of 
he distortions coming from this government. 
| was very provoked when a group of Huron 
ounty farmers approached you about foreign 
femiment and putting a freeze on land. 












‘ou said, ‘““Why don’t you go to the opposi- 
eB members and get them to introduce a 
ivate member’s bill?’ If you want to shirk 





tion 
ad should be coming in with private 


Mr. MacDonald: There is one in there. 
‘Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman. 
ould I correct him or let him continue? 
1:10 a.m. 
Me. Chairman: You should let him con- 
aque and then you can, 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is a complete 

isquote. I suggested they go to the county 

tuncil and ask the county council to bring 
ia bill through their local member. 

My. Riddell: After the farmer visited you, 

*y came to my office and they told me 

fe you said. 
on. Mr. Henderson: I told them to go 

their county council. 

Mr. Riddell: You told them to go to the 
sition members and have them introduce 
rivate member’s bill. 
on. Mr. Henderson: Through their local 

member. 

Mr. Riddell: If I have to bring those six 

mers in to verify what they said, I will 

Hit, 

don. Mr. Henderson: Bring them in. 

Mr, Riddell: All right. 

Mr. MacDonald: Let us deal with the 

“d issue. Why did you not introduce a bill 

yuself and amend your own? 

fon. Mr. Henderson: [ will speak to that 

ny own will. 

















Mr. Riddell: I am saying that this govern- 
ment has to get back in and Support the 
Fresh for Flavour Foundation because it is 
doing a tremendous job in promoting Cana- 
dian produce. It has regional areas through- 
out Ontario, Ontario stands to gain as much 
as any other province because of the efforts 
of this particular foundation. I will be look- 
ing for the minister to say, “Yes. Now that I 
know there is not going to be any political 
embarrassment caused by the opposition 
members, we will be glad to take $40,000 out 
of our budget and give it to the foundation 
so it can continue its work.” 

If the foundation does not continue, we 
are going to be swamped by the Americans, 
They tried to advertise their products here a 
year or two ago, and it was only through the 
efforts of the Fresh for Flavour Foundation 
that was stopped; therefore, we had a con- 
tinuing market for our own produce. So let 
us sink some money into those areas where 
it is going to do us some good. 

Let me tum to the preservation of agri- 
cultural land. Here again is another lax com- 
mitment on the part of this government. I 
think the minister knows full well what I am 
talking about because ‘of the questions T have 
asked in the Legislature. Ontario is doing 
very little to protect our prime farmland. 
Ontario farms have suffered successive de- 
clines in every census year since 1951. If the 
present trend continues, Ontario will be im- 
porting up to 60 per cent of its food needs 
hy the year 2000. It is an urgent necessity 
that the Minister of Agriculture and Food 
take on a more influential role when it comes 
to the question of the preservation of agri- 
cultural land. Delegating the responsibility 
to the local authorities has only increased the 
difficulties at this level. 

There is no question that if agricultural 
land is not focused on as an overriding pro- 
vincial concern local objectives for growth 
will take precedence. The options exist in On- 
tario for industrial and residential develop- 
ments on land. which are less capable of pro- 
ducing food, but are none the less adequate 
for industrial production, servicing and good 
home sites. What is lacking is a government 
commitment. 

Development in rural areas is becoming 
more and more common. If these intrusions 
are not stopped, farming will be severely 
restricted beyond all reason on our most pro- 
ductive areas. Rural lot severances have been 
granted at the rate of 12,000 to 15,000 a year. 
In 1979, the food development branch of the 
ministry reviewed only about 5,200 of the 
severance applications in southern Ontario. 
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Only in the last few months have local munic- 
ipalities been required by the Ministry of 
Housing to send their severance applications 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Food for 
its comments. Some of these counties have 
yet to comply with this requirement. Only 
about 66 per cent of those rural severances 
that were granted in 1979 in southern Ontario 
and commented on by the ministry were 
supported by the foodland development 
branch. 

The Ontario Federation of Agriculture esti- 
mates there are now some 200,000 nonfarming 
homes in rural Ontario. This has a tremen- 
dous impact on farmers. The Minister of 
Agriculture and Food is doing no one any 
favours when he makes comments in support 
of allowing farmers to keep on severing lots 
to build more homes. When the minister 
argues that these severances are for retire- 
ment homes, everyone knows that retirement 
lasts for only a couple of decades at the most 
and that the houses are almost always sold to 
nonfarm people. Moreover, there are many 
retirement homes that have never been occu- 
pied by a farmer. 

You will recall that just recently I asked 
you a question in the House as to why on 
vour advice an order in council was issued to 
grant a severance of agricultural land in 
Vespra township to a Gordon Atkinson. That 
order in council overturned an Ontario Munic- 
ipal Board decision and went against the 
township official plan. The minister returned 
with an answer but, after he had said every- 
thing, it really boiled down to the fact that 
this Mr. Atkinson, who ran a large dairy 
farm, had to have severances for his hired 
people. 

I alluded to this in my questioning in the 
House and I am going to take the time to 
read a letter that was sent to the Premier 
(Mr. Davis) by an official of the township of 
Vespra. If this is not a damning letter, I do 
not know what is. 

“Dear Sir, 

“On January 17, 1980, the Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board heard an appeal by Vespra town- 
ship against a committee of adjustment deci- 
sion to permit Mr. Gordon Atkinson a sever- 
ance of land. Mr. Atkinson had made the 
original application to the committee of ad- 
justment and indeed has maintained through- 
out that the severance was required to pro- 
vide a house for hired help. It is at this 
stage emphasized that the official plan in 
existence at the time of the decision permit- 
ted severances in relation to agricultural land 
for certain reasons or purposes only and the 
housing of hired help was not one of those 
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reasons. Consequently, the township appeale 
the decision te the Ontario Municipal Boar 
and the board allowed the appeal on ¢ 
basis that the severance did not fall with’! 
the terms of the official plan. Mr. Atkinsc 
then appealed the OMB decision by petitic 
to the cabinet and on July 31, 1980, cabin: 
made the decision to uphold Mr. Atkinson. 
appeal and reinstate the committee of av, 
justment’s decision. | 

“Upon learning of the cabinet’s decisio: 
Vespra Township Council expressed ange 
frustration and concern, and I write in ord’ 
to express those feelings on their behalf. ) 
doing so, | should make it clear that we a 
not commenting upon our right to grant « 
withhold severances to Mr. Atkinson or an’ 
one else, but on the manner in which tl 
most recent decision has been made and tl! 
principles involved. | 

“Perhaps I may comment by remindir 
you that it is at the government's request! 
indeed requirement would be a more appr 
priate word—that each municipality shou 
produce an official plan and zoning byla 
relating to the land they govern. This tow., 
ship knows only too well the criticisms all 
penalties that have to be faced as a res. 
of failure to comply with the requireme) 
that an official plan be produced, The doc’ 
ment is prepared by persons elected by # 
municipality as a whole with the assistan | 
of professional planners and profession. 
lawyers. During the course of the prepat 
tion, an official plan is subject to review ai! 
comment from the government's Ministry 
Housing. Any issues in relation to such | 
document are dealt with by the governmer 
appointed Ontario Municipal Board and, 
nally, the document has to receive the end 
sation of one of the government's OV 
ministers. 

“Tt is, of course, accepted that there w_ 
from time to time, be residents who wish 
seek an amendment or appeal against a pi 
ticular interpretation of the official plan, @' 
there is a set procedure through which su) 
matters are dealt with. It is now appare’ 
however, that notwithstanding all the sai) 
cuards introduced by the government, it , 
possible for the policies within an offic. 
plan to be ignored if an applicant can t 
pose sufficient political pressure when t) 
matter finally goes on appeal to the mé 
provincial body of politicians, namely, t: 
cabinet, Certainly the decision of the cabir) 
cannot, in our view, be supported by 2° 
legality or desire to remedy an injustice. T} 
statement accompanying the decision rea! 


= 





























““The site for the proposed severance is 
t the edge of the cluster of houses in a com- 
nercial area called Crown Hill in Vespra 
ownship. While the land is in agricultural 
ise, the Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
jonsider that in this case, where the house 
required for the purpose of assisting and 
atering for the petitioner’s farm employees, 
he proposal should be approved.’ 


1:20 a.m. 


“The Ontario Municipal Board made a 
ecision. The board, as council understand 
ae position, represent a professionally quali- 
ed view on the matter before them heard 
1 a judicial manner. The cabinet does not 
ake reference to any legal impropriety in 
vaking that decision and does not attempt to 
wit the board in either its legal assessment 
the position or on the fairness or justice 
the same. There is, in our view, a mis- 
‘atement in stating a view of the Ministry 
Agriculture and Food. As far as_ this 
uncil was concerned, there was no sup- 
ort from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
ood for Mr. Atkinson’s case. It may, of 
ourse, be that this was a political statement 
om the ministry and there were, of course, 
> provincial politicians present at the hear- 
g before the Ontario Municipal Board. In 
ry event, the apparent support of the minis- 
y for Mr. Atkinson’s appeal was not appar- 
it at the township’s appeal before the 
tario Municial Board, and this would 
ypear, therefore, to constitute the intro- 
iction of new evidence on which the town- 
tip should, under the normal rules of pro- 
dure, have the right to cross-examine. 
“The question which council is bound to 
Kk after this kind of decision is, what value 
‘a municipally created document, created at 
e requirement of the province and with the 
bsequent approval of the province through 
‘ minister, if it can be and indeed is 
a0red by politicians without the apparent 
uuence of any legal considerations. This kind 
decision makes a mockery of requiring 
unicipalities to create their own planning 
licy. It is another example of provincial 
vernment interference in the legal and 
oper administration of a municipality and 
such is to be deprecated. It brings into 
lestion any system which permits a body 
politicians to act as a court of appeal when 
judicial decision has been made. It is sug- 
sted by Vespra council that in no circum- 
imces should a judicially reached decision 
Open to appeal to a body of persons sub- 
Ist to election or re-election. 

‘Unfortunately, the township has to recog- 
ze that, as in other instances that can be 
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cited, there is nothing further that can be 
done without considerable expenditure of 
taxpayers’ money. If, however, the politicians 
who made this decision are in any way ac- 
countable to the persons who put them into 
office, then they are also responsible for an 
explanation as to the two grounds on which 
the Ontario Municipal Board’s decision is 
now to be ignored. Perhaps, even more funda- 
mentally, they should be required to explain 
how policies which the provincial government 
has approved and endorsed at the expense of 
the taxpayer can be so easily cast aside with 
so little justification. It would seem that while 
this township is the victim of a minister’s 
zoning order, justified by the ministry on the 
oasis that the township has exercised in- 
sufficient planning control, it must now be 
told that the regulations it has introduced 
can be ignored at the whim of those who 
found it appropriate to impose the minister’s 
order in the first place. 

“Vespra Township Council is both dis- 
appointed and disillusioned by this auton- 
omous, dictatorial and, on the face of it, 
politically reached decision, and we intend 
to make our feelings known.” 

They are not the only ones. I have a feeling 
the people right across Ontario intend to make 
their feelings known about the inadequacy of 
this present government. I really think you 
people are going to find yourselves on the 
other side after the next election. This is not 
the only case where the cabinet has reversed 
the decision of the OMB. We took the time 
to go and talk to Vespra township officials 
and jotted down some notes. I am going to 
tell you what they said. 

In February 1979, Gordon Atkinson, a 
prominent dairy farmer, applied for two more 
severances on his 47-acre farm. The com- 
mittee of adjustment gave him one, even 
though it did not conform with the require- 
ments under Vespra’s official plan. Under 
that official plan, a farmer may obtain a 
severance if (a) he wishes to sell the farm 
and keep a lot for himself; (b) a farmer adds 
a second farm to his own and wishes to sever 
from that new farm the lot on which the 
farmhouse stands; (c) a farmer wishes to sell 
a lot to a son or daughter who works on the 
farm. 

Mr. Atkinson said he needed the severance 
to provide housing for hired help. This is 
the old pat answer the minister gave in the 
House. The Vespra committee of adjustment 
accepted this argument, but Vespra township 
appealed the local decision of the committee 
of adjustment to the OMB in January 1980 on 
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the grounds that it conflicted with their 
official plan. 

In February or March, the OMB over- 
turned the committee of adjustment. The 
reeve and deputy reeve feel very strongly 
that there is no point in having an official 
plan if the committee of adjustment in the 
Ontario cabinet can go ahead and ignore it. 
That was outlined in their letter. 

Listen to this: “They believe that political 
influence was brought to bear by Earl Rowe, 
former Lieutenant Governor, who was a 
business associate of Gordon Atkinson. Also, 
Atkinson was a fund raiser for George Tay- 
lor, Conservative MPP for that area.” 

You referred to the allegations I made in 
the House. You said, “Mr. Riddell made some 
serious allegations.” You are damn right I 
did, and they were based on the information 
I was given by the reeve and deputy reeve 
of Vespra township and also the reeve of Oro 
township. “These reeves and deputy reeves 
privately asked George McCague, MPP, how 
the cabinet could rationalize the decision to 
grant the severance from a planning view- 
point, and all three heard George McCague 
state that the reason for the decision was 
strictly political.” 

How do you like that? The Chairman of 
Management Board of Cabinet was telling 
them the reason for granting the severance 
was strictly political. You fellows have to go. 
We cannot have government operated on the 
basis of political patronage. The reeves and 
the deputy reeves said that Atkinson does not 
really need this severance to build housing 
for his labourers and they have no doubt 
that he will sell it. 

Can the minister tell me why one has to 
get a severance of land to build a house 
for a hired man? I would think if a farmer is 
interested in having hired men, he would 
also be interested in having houses to house 
the hired men. He does not need a severance. 
What is the point in getting a severance of 
land? It is obvious what he wants to do. He 
would love to get a severance, give as an 
excuse that he has to house a hired man and 
then when that hired man is gone, or when 
he decides to sell the land, he has two or 
three lots severed with houses he can sell 
for a good buck. 


Mr. MacDonald: He is running a mini- 
subdivision. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Give him a better return 
and the farmer will survive. If they do not 
get the money, they can’t survive. They have 
to do it one way or another. Give them a fair 
return; that is all they are asking for. 


Mr. McGuigan: Why not a severance for 
his machine shop? That is as good an argu- 
ment. 


Mr. Riddell: It is ridiculous. It is ludicrous. 
It is almost unbelievable. ) 

Moreover, the minister’s point of view is 
not supported by municipalities concerned. 
about preserving agricultural land. The 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture passed a 
resolution Jast December, urging that the 
minister and the government not promote 
such a short-sighted policy of permitting 
retired severances on farm land. 

The government has repeatedly contradicted 
and undermined its own food land guidelines. 
by word and deed. The government’s be- 
haviour on the matter of Barrie’s annexation, 
on the development of the agricultural lands 
in rapidly-urbanizing Mississauga, the destruc- 
tion of our fruit-growing areas of the Niagara 
region and the lack of any Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food input into the Ministry of 
Natural Resources policy on aggregate ex- 
traction, all these illustrate the inconsistency, 
the ambivalence and the lack of real policy: 
on the part of this government. 

Where has the government’s presence been 
in all this? Where was it in the annexation 
of that good land in Barrie? Where was it, 
during consideration of the land they want 
to gobble up in the Mississauga area for in- 
dustry and residential development? I sat on. 
the resources development committee when 
we considered the Pits and Quarries Control) 
Act and there was not a person from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food making a: 
submission in support of its food land guide- 
lines—not one. : 

Does the minister get Conservation News? 
There is an article in it headed, “Ontario 
Agriculture Minister Asked To Defend Foo 
Land Guidelines In Niagara Hearings.” It, 
says: “The following is the text of a letter 
sent on March 17 to the Honourable Lome 
Elenderson, Ontario Minister of Agriculture! 
and Food, asking for government participa | 
tion in the Niagara OMB hearings to defenc' 
his own food land guidelines.” The lette 
reads: 
11:30 a.m. | 


“The Conservation Council of Ontario ha 
been following with interest and concern th 
Ontario Municipal Board hearings currentl) 
under way in St. Catharines on the officia 
plan for the Niagara region. 

“Qur concern centres on the fate of 4,00! 
acres of tender fruit production. It is ou. 
understanding that only the Preservation © 
Agricultural Land Society, known as PALS | 























and its lawyer Mr. Peter Elliott are defending 
your ministry's food land guidelines. 

“IT am therefore, writing to you on behalf 
of the Conservation Council of Ontario to ask 
why you or members of your ministry are not 
present at these hearings in person to defend 
this farm land strategy. 

“We believe that the government of Ontario 
have produced very valuable guidelines for 
the planning of our agricultural land resource 
and respectfully suggest that they be defended 
on such an occasion as this and that the 
government of Ontario should participate in 
this defence.” 
| There is no agricultural presence in any 
f this. I do not know whether you are not 
roud of your food land guidelines or what 
it is, but you are not there to defend them. 
The provincial government has accepted the 
simcoe-Georgian Bay area task force report 
and, in particular, the population projections 
of 125,000 in the Barrie area by 2011. This 
Pe Stace by the government is being used 
s evidence to support the annexation of 
jand at Innisfil township by the city of 
Jarrie, 
| Barrie’s proposal would urbanize some 
6,600 acres of class one, two and three 
Sricultural land. Proposals by the township 
f Innisfil would provide alternative lands 







What action does the minister intend to 
ke to preserve the agricultural land in 
tpidly-urbanizing Mississauga—those lands 
nown locally as the “hole in the doughnut’? 
s well as being top food-producing acreage, 
| is also under heavy pressure for residential 
ad industrial development. 

Traders’ Associates is now developing a 
ajor industrial community on some 640 
bres of these prime farm lands. What action 
ill the minister take to preserve those 12,000 
es of food land in this area? I trust the 
imister received this booklet entitled, 
igri-City Concept: A Land-Use Plan To- 
ards More Self-Reliant Communities.” It 
'S to do with this Mississauga land situa- 
m. I am just going to read a very small 
tt of it here. 

“The agri-city concept is aimed at pre- 
ving agricultural land and providing an 
“ernative for development possibilities.” 
: the way, this was done by a group of 
Viversity students, if I recall correctly. 
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“It is a land-use plan which offers inter- 
esting development potential as well as 
unique environment for residents of differ- 
ing backgrounds and interests. 

“The agri-city plan is designed to allow 
seven communities from 100 to 300 acres 
each, to be surrounded by agricultural land. 
Both rural and urban people would benefit 
from this arrangement. For example, farmers 
would have access to community facilities 
such as schools, places of worship and pub- 
lic buildings concentrated in public squares, 
and the urban residents would be able to 
enjoy a unique living environment in close 
proximity to the land which supports them. 

“A rural environment containing urban 
and rural dwellers would be enhanced by 
the provision of a housing mix catering to a 
wide spectrum of individuals. Essentially, 
this entails provision of small clusters of 
efficient dwelling types—for instance, town 
houses, apartments, stack housing and single 
family homes—and the integration of indi- 
viduals with different incomes to complete 
the mix. In this manner, a more varied flavour 
of individuals, both young and old, will 
emerge, providing a more balanced and 
wholesome community. 

“The population projection for ‘the hole 
in the doughnut’ is forecast at 26,000 people 
and each community of 100 to 300 acres will 
house approximately 4,000 people.” 

So there is a concept that has been set 
out. I would hope the minister and_ his 
officials will have a look at that and be 
prepared, if they think it is a good idea, to 
defend it. This would be preferable to having 
urban sprawl throughout the entire acreage 
there in the Mississauga area which, as I 
indicated, is top producing food land, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The one census division of Niagara alone 
accounts for approximately 81 per cent of 
Canada’s grape growing area, 59 per cent 
of peach area, 55 per cent of sour cherry 

area and more than one third of the coun- 
trys pear, plum, prune and sweet cherry 
area. Nevertheless, in the past 25 years, 51 
per cent of the area in peaches and 51 
per cent of all tree fruit areas have been 
lost. If this very special resource land in 
Niagara cannot be preserved, what prospects 
face other agricultural lands in this province? 
This is going back to the Niagara area where 
there has been ongoing consideration of the 
land in that area to be taken out of agricul- 
tural production and put into residential 
and industrial development. 

Why has the minister been silent on the 
mineral aggregate policy of the Ministry of 
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Natural Resources? This provincial policy 
statement on planning for minera] aggregate 
resources will have serious implications on 
the preservation of agricultural lands. This 
policy statement does not mention agricul- 
tural lands once and will supersede all other 
ministries when making planning decisions. 
It was prepared by the Ministries of Hous- 
ing, Natural Resources, and ‘Transportation 
and Communications. The rumour I got 
was that the minister and his ministry were 
asked to stay out of this thing. Believe me, 
with the weight you carry in government, I 
wouldn’t think he would allow Mr. Auld 
and Mr. Bennett to say, “Lorne, you get 
lost while we deal with this pits and quar- 
ries situation.” He is going to have to take 
a stand and defend the farmers and preserve 
the agricultural land. 

This business of nonresident foreign owner- 
ship of agricultural land is something that we 
could probably spend most of the estimates 
on. However, I went into that in some detail, 
1 believe, in the estimates a year or two ago, 
so I will make only brief reference to it. The 
other aspect of the destruction to our agricul- 
tural land is the disturbing trend to foreign 
nenresident ownership of our food land re- 
sources. This trend is increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate. Saskatchewan, Alberta, Manitoba 
and Prince Edward Island now limit foreign 
ownership in those provinces. The minister 
has received resolutions from the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture. 

As a matter of fact, in this week’s edition 
of Farm and Country, which I noticed Mr. 
Newman was reading, there is an article, 
“Foreign Ownership of Farm Land Casts a 
Shadow on the Countryside.” In it are the 
comments of the farmers indicating what non- 
resident foreign ownership is doing to their 
farming operations. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Whose picture is that 
anyway? 


Mr. Riddell: I will cut that out and frame 
it if you will hang it in your office. 

Young lads are not going to have a chance 
to purchase land; communities are being frac- 
tured. I represent a riding where there is no 
city. It is all small towns and those towns 
depend on the farmers for their business. If 
we are going to allow nonresident foreign 
investors to come over here and buy blocks of 
lond and leave the houses sitting idle, which 
I understand is happening, and letting the 
barns deteriorate, then I would like to know 
where the people are going to come from to 
fill our churches, to keep these arenas going 
that have been built and to buy from the local 
merchants. 
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The minister does not seem to care. He h| 
come in with a bill, that hasn’t been pr 
claimed yet, to try to register foreign-own, 
land. In the meantime, I know purchase : 
this land has been accelerated ever sin 
there was any mention of this bill going | 
become law. I really think foreign investc: 
want to get in on the ground floor before t, 
next step occurs, which is legislation | 
restrict the amount of foreign-owned land. | 

It is a concern that four other provine’ 
have grappled with. I heard a speech by WN’ 
MacMurchy, the Minister of Municipal Affa’ 
for Saskatchewan, at the Canadian Federatii’ 
of Agriculture conference not too long ag 
He outlined the steps they took to control t) 
foreign ownership of land and, believe m 
they have stopped it. But this governme, 
doesn’t seem to give a damn about the fc 
eign ownership of land. I fail to understand | 


11:40 a.m. 


As I indicated, the Ontario Federation 
Agriculture has asked that you put an imm 
diate freeze on land until you have a chan 
to find out how extensive the practice is. . 
the end of that time, if it is going on to} 
larger degree than you think, we hope yi 
will be prepared to legislate if you are st' 
around. I don’t think you will be. Somebor 
else will have to do it. | 

I had the reeve of one of the townships | 
the northern part of my riding come anda 
me to help him draft a resolution to send 
the Premier, I believe it was, to see if V 
couldn’t control nonresident foreign owne 
ship of land. He tells me he went up tot 
Rainy River area with the idea of buyi 
some land because, as a result of foreij| 
investment, it was too expensive to get I 
son started down in the area where | 
farmed. He came back and presented n 
with a list of the foreign investors who a 
buying up that land, believe it or not, 
Rainy River. | 

I am going to give you some of the name, 
Abomont Consulting, Walter Faunch, Al. 
dar Holdings, Broeder Holdings, Altwat) 
Farms Incorporated, Ladjir Holdings 1 
corporated, Christian Herberg Incorporate 
Wol Gelhaus of Frankfurt and Wolfga. 
Schmaut. There is an indication of t 
foreigners who are buying land, if you 
believe it, in Rainy River. We must recel 
a commitment from the minister that 0, 
agricultural land will remain in our han) 
and will not be sacrificed to foreign Spt 
ulators. We will need this land for 0 
future needs and we must be able to dire 
our own destiny. | 
















































I have talked to farmers about this and 
now not every farmer is happy with the 
ind I am taking, particularly farmers who 
ve reached the retirement stage. They 
uld dearly love to sell their farms for all 
py can get. You can’t blame the farmers 
- that. But I am inclined to think agri- 
Itural land was never intended to be a 
‘mmodity one throws on the market and 
Is for investment purposes. Maybe this is 
cause of my religious background, but I 
. inclined to think that we who are farm- 
have been given this land as stewards, 
_be passed down to other generations who 
nt to farm it. 


Mr. Wildman: It is too bad you don’t 
‘nk about our resources in the same way. 


fy, Riddell: I am not saying I don’t. 
Mr. Wildman: That is good. 


Mr. Riddell; That is another matter. 

We are stewards of the land. We do not 
e the God-given right to take this land, 
pause we are owners of it, and put it on 
commodity exchange and use it as a 
ynmedity to sell for the highest buck we 
a get. It is our job to produce food to 
«d the people of the country. The sooner 
1 realize that, the sooner you may take 
re action than simply a bill to find out 
v much ownership has actually gone on. 
1 don’t need to do that. You can go back 
(the select committee on economic and 
ytural nationalism which was struck in 
‘3, the committee that Mr. Newman, 
x Minister of Agriculture and Food, sat 
1 At that time it found that one per cent 
ithe land had passed into foreign owner- 
2. The committee recommended that no 
ger be allowed to continue and that the 
d be sold only to Canadians or people 
h landed immigrant status. That was back 
1978. What have we done since? 

et me talk a little about the agricultural 
Ce of practice. Added to these concerns 
tut the growing pressures from urbaniza- 
it On our prime agricultural land is the 
Iwing frustration by the farm community 
ya the application of the agricultural code 
foractice as a restrictive and almost puni- 
'} system as it affects the farming enter- 
te. The concerns and frustration of farm- 
has risen to such a point that the Ontario 
‘eration of Agriculture has recommended 
' what is needed is a new approach to 
ect farmers. This recommendation was 
ained in the Ontario Federation of Agri- 
ure brief to cabinet last April. 

Vill the minister introduce legislation to 
m that farmers have the right to farm in 
ir designated agricultural and are to be 


| 


| 
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free of interference in their farming opera- 
tions so long as they adhere to the agreed- 
upon code of acceptance or recommended 
farming practices? The code of practice must 
be expanded in the farmers’ favour. 

What about the future of the family 
farm? I am simply going to ask one question 
here. What has happened to the report 
which the Minister of Agriculture commis- 
sioned back in July 1978—I believe it was 
Mr. Newman—on the future of the family 
farm? I believe it was Mr. Bennett, the 
former deputy minister, who was supposed 
to take on that project. That was over 
two years ago and the report has yet to be 
released. The government has been promot- 
ing bigger farms, not viable family farms. I 
am anxious to hear where that report is. If 
the report has been given to you, what is 
contained in it? I would hope that if you 
have it you will see that those of us in the 
opposition parties get it immediately. 

I would like to talk a wee bit about dis- 
counting and allowances in the food indus- 
try. This will be the last item, I wish to deal 
with the question of unfair trade practices 
in the food industry. We have waited two 
years now for reports from the Royal Com- 
mission into Discounting and Allowances in 
the Food Industry in Ontario which we had 
hoped would make some recommendations 
that would put an end to these destructive 
practices or at least put some limitations on 
them. All we have received, however, is a 
whitewash of the problems of supermarkets 
using their size to get discounts from farmers 
and food nrocessors. That is not just me say- 
ing that. Somewhere in this pile of stuff I 
have articles written or submitted from 
manufacturers in the food business saying 
the recommendations or the food inquiry 
were nothing but a whitewash. 

The minister has already heard my views 
on this report. I might add that if the minis- 
ter ever takes the time to examine the tran- 
scripts and the evidence presented to this 
commission, he would be hard-pressed not 
to arrive at some of the same conclusions. 
The situation in the food industry is not as 
rosy a picture as has been painted by this 
commission. In Ontario, Dominion Stores 
and the Loblaws group control about half 
the grocery business. When Steinberg’s and 
A & P are added, the top four firms sell over 
60 per cent of the market. It is well known 
that if a supplier wants to sell in volume in 
Ontario, he must sell to Loblaws and Do- 
minion. Meanwhile, the share of independent 
grocers in Ontario continues to decline from 
39 per cent in 1967 to 26 per cent in 1978. 
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The unfair and coerced discounting prac- 
tices are not helping this situation at all. 

I have already introduced a private mem- 
ber’s bill which would help put an end to 
some of these practices and I hope the min- 
ister will take a second look at that and 
come in with something similar to what they 
did in the United States. You have heard 
about the Robinson-Patman Act which en- 
deavoured to stop some of these unfair prac- 
tices. For the life of me, I can’t see why we 
are any different from our friends in the States 
or why we feel we should allow these prac- 
tices to continue when they stopped it in 
other jurisdictions, 

The minister stated he is going to wait for 
input from the world out there before he 
does anything about this report. I think most 
of the views have already been expressed. 
The Ontario Federation of Agriculture has 
already stated it rejects the report as com- 
pletely inadequate and charges the commis- 
sion failed to address the problems under 
investigation in its recommendations. 


11:50 a.m. 


When you have a chance, take a look at 
this edition of Farm and Country. There the 
president and the former president of the 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture reject the 
food inquiry. Believe me, if you got a copy 
of the report they sent out after the food 
inquiry commission report was tabled, you 
have to see it is a pretty damning report. 
How can you ignore it when the OFA rep- 
resents something like 23,000 farmers or 
maybe more than thatP How can you tum 
a deaf ear to what the OFA, representing 
all these farmers, is saying? 


Mr. McGuigan: It represents 25,000 farmers. 


Mr. Riddell: The OFA is requesting that 
the government refuse to accept the reports 
and that price discrimination, because it 
tends to decrease competition, be made un- 
lawful. The president of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Retail Grocers has stated in the 
press that the commission was not aggressive 
in seeking information that did not tell the 
way the situation is. He says the report 
merely gives the government an excuse to do 
nothing and leaves large companies free to 
develop more power in the food industry. 

The Consumers’ Association of Canada 
savs the findings of the commission would 
have been different if processors’ and retail 
financial records had been subpoenaed, 
showing how much money actually changed 
hands and what share of the profits they 
made up. 
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The Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Grower: 
Association has stated that it is bitterly dis- 
appointed with the report. In fact, the only 
people who seem to be happy with the re. 
sults of this report are the chain stores anc 
the Minister of Agriculture and Food. He 
goes out and tells the world that the inquiry 
should end it all and that we don’t need any 
more. When someone asked him about the 
small retailers, he said, “What small retailers! 
They are practically all gone. That is the 
least of my concern.” My goodness gracious 
I knew the Tories stood for bigness, but I dic 
not think the minister would go to that point 

The minister has stated that it makes one 
pretty proud of our province and that i 
cleared the air for our business people ow 
there in that we don’t have a scandal. He 
added that he did not believe we had many 
small grocers left, so he was not too worriec 
about that. Does the minister not understanc 
that the reason for the royal commission in 
vestigation in the first place was primarily tc 
ascertain whether the demise of the indepen 
dent grocer and processor has been the resul 
of discounting practices and the food industry 
concentration by the chain stores? Does the 
minister not feel it is his responsibility t 
make sure that small, independent busines: 
survives in this province? 

In summary, I feel this report is totally 
unacceptable and should be rejected by the 
minister. The food industry in this province i: 
not healthy and the current trends toward! 
concentration are worrisome and wrong. I asl 
the minister, now that he has had reaction t 
this report, whether he will be introducins 
legislation to make price discrimination prac 
tices unlawful unless they are cost justified. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you fo 
your attention. In concluding my remarks - 
have to say that when I look at the govern 
ment’s budget for agriculture, it becomes evel 
more obvious we need a renewed commit 
ment by government to agriculture. In fact 
let us put budgets into perspectives. In 1978 
one automobile manufacturer, Ford, receivet 
government subsidies for establishing on 
plant at Windsor. Those subsidies were ove 
$70 million. That amounts to nearlv half thi 
entire agricultural budget for all of Ontario 
It seems to me that a year or so ago federa 
government officials announced postal sub 
sidies to the Canadian book publishing m 
dustry of $135 million. That would run thi 
Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food fo 
almost one year. 

It is astounding that we have to face tha 
sort of discrimination, shortsightedness an 
half-hearted support. What is even more frus 













ating and infuriating is that the Ministry of 
griculture and Food’s budget has increased 
| little over the years that it has actually 
sulted in a severe cutback of services. Yet 
her ministries continue to grow. 
'Ontario farmers must get a commitment to 
erse this situation. We must have a re- 
‘gnment of government priorities, priorities 
lat will benefit all our society. A prosperous, 
iving farming industry is basic to the 
conomic health of the country. Without those 
jople who live and work on farms, our in- 
sttial world of commerce would stagnate. 
thriving agricultural industry means more 
ips. Agricultural exports could mean the 
‘ference between a favourable or unfavour- 
ale balance of payments. Inexpensive food 
tans the consumer has more to spend on 
wer goods and services. 

farmers, we simply cannot accept the 
nited budget and the lack of policy and 
jorities of this government. We simply can- 
: accept that lying down, or farmers will 
tinue to be steamrollered into oblivion. 


» MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, this is the 
t set of estimates this minister has pre- 
‘ted to the House. He took over the port- 
(o after we had considered the estimates 
- year. He has been there for a year now. 
tmally, when ministers come fresh to a 
ytfolio, they have a honeymoon period. But 
aink a year is long enough to honeymoon, 
| we might as well deal with the realities 
the fashion in which they have already 
(n dealt with and which I would like to 
lerline. 

was interested in a Freudian slip on the 
of the minister when he was talking 
ut the interest payments that are going 


ts said to “illegible” farmers, rather 
l 


















“eligible” farmers. Some of them are 
tible. They have been wiped out alto- 
aer. That is in good part because of the 
ceies of this government. In fact, this 
‘omment, and in particular this minister, 
uiling agriculture. There is a growing gap 
eveen the Pollyanna speeches of the min- 
t and the real world of agriculture as 
4 by leading farm organizations, news- 
abrs and spokesmen, 
he minister oozes optimism. He is talk- 
idyllically about this garden of Eden 
‘ince when he speaks to the Renfrew 
Cnty Federation of Agriculture. He is 
yending that there is only one cloud in 
1»therwise blue sky, and that happens to 
in his view, the trade imbalance of $500 
ion on imports over exports of food- 


. I have come to the conclusion that his 
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out florid passages that ignore the basic 
problems of agriculture and the food indus- 
try in this province. In fact, the minister’s 
tole has tended to degenerate into little 
more than that of a cheerleader for the 
Queen's Park Agricultural Rah-Rah-Zip- 
Boom-Bah Club. 

Out in the real world it is a different 
story. I will get into some of the detail 
later. But, for example, while the minister 
welcomed the report of the Leach com- 
mission on discounts and allowances, proudly 
declaring there was no scandal revealed, the 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture urged 
the government not to accept the report be- 
cause it is “totally unacceptable, inadequate, 
and naive.” 

In fact, I have a copy here of a letter 
which was sent to the Premier on October 
27, the second paragraph of which reads, 
“The first step is that the federation wishes 
to request you, the Premier of the province 
and leader of the government, to refuse to 
accept the report of the said Leach com- 
mission.” I think that is a good first step. 

The Ontario Federation of Agriculture 
has called for the minister’s resignation if 
he does not take appropriate action to cope 
with the foreign takeover of prime agri- 
cultural land. The minister has refused to 
take what the OFA deems to be appropriate 
action. The Ontario foodbasket reveals that 
the spread between farm and retail prices 
has gone up each month anywhere from 14 
per cent to 17 per cent, compared with the 
same month last year. It states that con- 
sumer prices have gone up. I take note of 
this because the minister spends half his 
time when he is out on the hustings talking 
about our favourable food prices as com- 
pared with Tokyo or elsewhere. 

Take note of this: It states that consumer 
food prices have gone up because of the 
farm-retail spread, and rising costs in the 
food industry beyond the farm gate. “The 
farm-retail spread is the cost to the shopper 
of the processing, distributing and merchan- 
dizing of food. In particular, the farm-retail 
spreads for meat and dairy products are 25 
per cent and 24 per cent higher respectively 
than a year ago.” 

We have had some evidence in the House 
of the minister totally copping out with re- 
gard to the price of milk beyond the farm 
gate. 

12 noon 

Farm and Country, the leading farm mag- 

azine, castigates the federal government for 


its lack of commitment to agriculture as has 
already been put on the record. Then it adds: 
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“Should the Davis government feel that it 
has done well in the area of agriculture, let 
us take a look at the record. Back in 1970- 
71, agriculture’s share of Queen’s_ Park 
spending of a $4.51 billion was 1.68 per 
cent. Ten years later it has dropped to 1.35 
per cent on spending of a $14.2 billion 
budget.” 

Some 20 years ago I attended a conven- 
tion of the Ontario Federation of Agriculture 
held in the Crystal Ballroom of the King 
Edward Hotel. Everybody seems to have 
forsaken that hotel now, but they used to 
meet there rather regularly, Bill Goodfellow 
was the minister at that time. I recall one 
farmer getting up and putting it rather suc- 
cinctly. He said, “There are two kinds of 
farmers. There are those who farm and 
those who farm the farmers.” 

I want to suggest there are two kinds of 
ministers; those who champion the cause of 
the farmers and those who expend every 
effort to exploit the farm vote while ignoring 
farm demands. The record documents ever 
more convincingly that this minister falls into 
the latter category. His chief interest is to 
advance the cause of the Tory party. If farm 
interests are served in the process, so much 
the better; if not, too bad. 

The minister may smile but let me tell him 
that at the four farm meetings I attended last 
fall, people I did not know at all and had 
never met before came up to me and rather 
confidentially said, “What about this new 
minister?” I said, “Well, he is new in the 
fold. Let us give him a little chance to get 
his feet planted.” Their whole suspicion 
within two or three months, from listening to 
this profusion of speeches that the minister 
gives across the province, was that he was 
primarily interested in advancing the cause of 
the Tory party and not with grappling with 
the basic problem of the agricultural in- 
dustry. I think it is about time the minister 
took note of that kind of situation. 

Let me proceed to some other details with 
regard to the basic problems in agriculture. 
The minister is constantly referring—and quite 
rightly so—to the importance of the agriculture 
and food industry in our whole economy in 
Ontario. He periodically notes that something 
like one out of every five people who are 
employed in this province are employed as a 
result, directly or indirectly, of agriculture. 

Frankly, I think that figure is not really 
the accurate one. It is at least one in four. If 
we were to take those who were involved in 
everything from growing the produce in the 
farm through the transportation, processing, 
wholesaling and retailing stages, it could be- 


come close to one in three employees in the 
province. We agree that this is a very im. 
portant industry. The only serious problem ir 
an otherwise blue sky, to borrow from thé 
idyllic speeches he makes so often— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I wan’ 
to interrupt. That upsets me as that is m 
honorary name in a certain Indian reserve 
and I am pretty proud of it. 


Mr. MacDonald: Which is “blue sky.” 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Blue Sky. So you d 
upset me there. 

Mr. MacDonald: You did not acknowledge 
it was part of your Indian background. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It bothers me that hi 
takes it in vain. 


Mr. MacDonald: You did not acknowledg 
in any of your speeches that it was part 0 
your Indian background. 7 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do at the appro 
priate places. r 


Mr. MecDonald: It was just an otherwis: 
blue sky and there was only one clouc 
according to the minister, which is the $50! 
million that we in Ontario have by way of: 
trade imbalance—our imports as compare 
with our exports. 


Mr. McGuigan: Indigo might have been 
better colour. Indigo is darker blue than mos 
Tories. 


Mr. MacDonald: The interesting thin 
about this problem of our imports is that: 
ig not a new one. I can remember the mir 
ister’s predecessor twice removed, Bi 
Stewart, in the early 1970s reminding us ¢ 
the fact that if the trends that had emerge 
in 1960s were to continue to the end of th 
century, this province would be importing 6 
per cent of its food. Surely that is a ludicrot 
rroposition for a province with the kind ¢ 
agricultural base we have had throughout a 
of our history. It is not new. 

We have had reminders from an analys 
done by one of the leading banks whic 
shows that for the food and agricultural 1 
dustry, if the present trends continue, im 
little more than a generation Canada will | 
in a deficit food position. It is not a ne 
problem. Let us take a look at some of th 
detail in it. In 1979, Ontario imported abo 
$1.5 billion worth of food products. Over tl 
decade of the 1970s, Ontario has watched. 
imports of foods have grown 1.5 times 
fast as our exports. Our food trade deficit h 
tripled in six years. Ontario workers and ¢0 
sumers have to find about $500 million | 
make up this kind of a deficit. | 






The argument that is often used to dis- 
iss this is that there are a lot of things 
> consume in Ontario which cannot be 
own here, such as citrus fruit, coffee, 
\getables out of season and things of that 
yture. The point we have to look at is 
fat the bulk of what we import is food 
tat could and should be grown and _pro- 
«sed right here in Ontario. 

Why do we have to import $129 million 
orth of meat? Why do we have to im- 
rt $39 million worth of chicken and eggs? 
hy do we have to import $31 million 
wrth of dairy products? Why do we have 
‘import $146 million worth of vegetables 
1en many of those could be grown in this 
yvince? Some imports are absolutely ludi- 
cus. In 1979, we spent $7.5 million to 
fit our cats and dogs on imported food 
$15 million to feed ourselves on frozen 
ners. 

Here we are in Ontario, the largest agri- 
ctural producer in one of the world’s 
ding agricultural nations, sending out of 
t country for our meals. That is the kind 
ludicrous proposition we got into, It is 
n: only so in the instance of fresh vege- 
teles and fresh foods, it is also the case in 
‘ whole of the processing, which I will 
gto in a moment. 

(he minister has spelled out in pretty 
cific terms the objectives of the ministry. 
, example, he was speaking to the Farm 
P.d Ex 80 with the reception at the Tam- 
xk Room at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
in on October 14 and was detailing the 









his ministry. He said: “It has two objec- 
1s. Its first objective is to replace Ontario 
cl imports with Ontario produce and it 
s urrently estimated”—take note of this— 


fon. Mr. Henderson: Just a correction for 
h record, I think it had to be November 14. 
as away October 14. I think last Friday— 


fr. MacDonald: August 14 at the Ex. 
fon. Mr. Henderson: Okay. 


fr. MacDonald: “It is currently estimated 
h 40 per cent, or $600 million, of our 
tf billion in imports could theoretically be 
eaced by Ontario produce. Realistically” 
ia here we get the objectives which this 
o-rnment has set for itself, that are cer- 
ally minimal—“we think that a target of 
million in replacements is achievable. 
ig realistic, our market development 
itch has set a target of replacing $200 
lon in food imports with Ontario produce 
‘in the next five years.” 

nen he goes on to say, “The second key 
'ctive is to expand Ontario’s food ex- 
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ports, and we believe it is realistic to aim 
for a $100 million a year increase over the 
next year.” 

He concludes that at the end of five years 
—this is an interesting exercise in mathematics 
—“our exports will be exceeding our imports 
and we will have removed the deficit.” 


12:10 p.m. 


Mr. Minister, that is playing with figures, 
because let us take a look at the reality. In 
another speech he talks about—and this was 
when he was speaking to the Renfrew Fed- 
eration of Agriculture on September 24—he 
said: “Our government has recognized. this 
problem and is taking strong corrective meas- 
ures to benefit the farmers, food processors 
and consumers alike.” 

I grant you there is a problem in having 
up-to-date statistics, but let us take a look 
at the historical record in the decade of the 
1970s. What happened to the problem that 
Bill Stewart 10 years ago isolated and said 
something should be done about? In meats, 
our deficit has gone from about $4 million 
to about $38 million, an increase of 675 
per cent; in poultry and eggs, the increase 
has been from $1.9 million to $17.9 mil- 
lion in a deficit, an increase of 819 per cent 
—this is between 1972 and 1978; dairy prod- 
ucts, an increase of 223 per cent; other ani- 
mal products, an increase of 68 per cent; 
fruit and nuts, an increase of 160 per cent; 
vegetables, an increase of 319 per cent: 
potatoes, an increase of 232 per cent, That 
is the historical record of what has hap- 
pened between 1972 and 1978 in the prov- 
ince. 

However, those figures are perhaps a little 
out of date and it is difficult to get us up to 
the present time, where allegedly these 
strong corrective measures are being taken. 
Let us take the ones for which we have the 
most up-to-date figures. Between 1977 and 
1979, the latest years for which we have 
figures, there has been a 43 per cent increase 
in trade deficit in processed fruits, and there 
has been a 44 per cent increase in trade defi- 
cit in fresh fruits; or let us move to the vege- 
table picture, again between 1977 and 1979, 
there has been a 27 per cent increase in 
trade deficit in fresh vegetables, and there 
has been a 244 per cent increase in the trade 
deficit in processed vegetables. Those are the 
latest figures we have. 

Conceivably the minister is accumulating 
figures through the year 1980. My first ques- 
tion to him, along with the line of questions 
presented by the Liberal critic, is, what evi- 
dence has he got this year, in keeping with 
the “strong” corrective measures he has 
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taken, to suggest that trend has been re- 
versed at all? I would appreciate having 
some response when we get to his comments 
on this thing. 

However, the problem does not rest 
wholly in the growing of fruits and vege- 
tables. It is to be found even more in the 
processing. It has already been put on the 
record that we have had a very significant 
decline in our food processing industry in 
Ontario, and I am a little bit curious to 
know where the minister feels he comes into 
this picture. I want to focus for a moment 
on what may appear to be a digression, be- 
cause I have never been able to find out 
from this ministry what the parameters of 
his jurisdiction are. 

We all know that back in 1963 Bill 
Stewart, when he came into the ministry, 
quite rightly had the name of the ministry 
changed from the Ministry of Agriculture 
or as it was known back in those days, the 
Department of Agriculture, to Agriculture 
and Food. Presumably the minister was go- 
ing to assume some responsibility for some- 
thing other than just growing the food. He 
would look beyond the farm gate. 

They set up a food council which pre- 
sumably was going to be the reviewer or the 
monitor of what went on in the food indus- 
try. We all know what happened to that late 
and unlamented organization. It got to a 
point a year or two ago when the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture was describing it 
as totally irrelevant and ineffective, and 
even the ministry conceded this to be the 
case. So they wiped it out. Their rationali- 
zation was that they wiped it out because 
now the responsibility for pricing out in in- 
dustry generally and its impact upon the 
consumers rested with the new Ministry of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations, which 
had been established within the government. 

Fine, let us take an example—milk. I have 
been ragging this issue rather mercilessly all 
this fall. But some fascinating things have 
happened in the course of it. For example. 
I wrote to the minister when there was an 
increase in the price of milk back in August. 
The farmers got 2.79 cents increase per litre, 
and they got it because their formula on 
which increases are given to the producer 
indicated they were not only entitled to 2.79 
per cent, but they were really entitled to 4.5 
per cent. Because of their sensitivity to the 
impact on the market, and the possible pres- 
sures for the decline in the consumption of 
milk, they took only 2.79 per cent. 


The dairy industry objected to it. They 
were going to appeal it to the Milk Com- 
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mission of Ontario. Then they though 
better of it. Their objections were couche) 
in terms of the farmers taking more than th 
market could bear. Yet what did they de 
Well, with sheer hypocrisy, having mad, 
this complaint, they pyramided at the dair’ 
level from 2.79 cents to five cents per lity 
increase in prices, and at the retail level, 
far as Loblaws and Dominion were cor! 
cerned, up to seven cents. 

So the farmers get 2.79 cents and the cor 
sumer is paying seven cents more. Who :. 
responsible for taking a look at what happer 
out beyond the farm gate? I wrote to th) 
minister. The minister took a month to reph, 
He allegedly did not get my letter. It: 
funny how mailing is incompetent not onl} 
generally throughout the country, but eve’ 
within our departments. . 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: What is shocking is 
never got that letter until I requested it. A. 
the newspapers got it, but not the minister. | 

Mr. MacDonald: You never requested | 
from me, but I heard from two or thre! 
people out there that your office was sayin 
it had not got the letter, so I sent you a copy | 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I said I did not rep!’ 
to the newspapers. I do not carry out th! 
business of the ministry through the new: 


Mr. MacDonald: I sent a copy. Well, thi) 
was a technicality and you were hiding be 
hind the technicality. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, I was not hidin; 
Mr. MacDonald: You knew what I had saic 


Elon. Mr. Henderson: The letter never cat’ 
to my office. 


Mr. MacDonald: In any case, you got — 
copy of it and I got a reply. This is the poin 
Let us not get distracted from the point 1a!’ 
attempting to make. bs 

In the course of the reply he said: “M’ 
staf’ will be surveying retail milk prices: 
major centres across Ontario in a few day/ 
Past experience indicates it takes about ot) 
month for prices to stabilize after an increa'| 
in the producer price becomes effective 
What nonsense. It took 48 hours for the pri’ 
to go up in Loblaws and Dominion—48 hou 
Ic takes you one month to monitor it. | 

Be that as it may, the minister also say) 
“I intend also to discuss the matter wl | 
industry representatives in the near future 
Questions were asked in the House and | 
minister, quite rightly, copped out. He sai | 
“You know”—I think Mike Cassidy was # 
questioner in that instance—“I have no jut 
diction beyond the farm gate.” 


i 
{ 
















Who were you irying to kid when you said 
yu were going to talk to the industry? I 
pubt whether you ever did talk to the in- 
astry. You have certainly not reported to me 
‘the House if you talked to the industry. In 
ly case, it is your oft-proclaimed contention 
at you have no jurisdiction beyond the farm 
te, So you were conning me, and conning 
| those who were interested in this topic, 
at you were going to do something about it. 
is obvious we are in Frank Drea’s bailiwick. 
hen he was questioned in the House, he 
id, “Everybody knows if they have watched 
2 financial pages that the dairy industry is 
ia hard way.” I do not happen to have at 
17 fingertips here the increase in profits of 
t» dairy industry over the last two or three 
yars, but it is not in a hard way at all. 

This year I attended the annual meeting 
v at Geneva Park of the county milk pro- 
cers. They reiterated for the umpteenth 
the that in their view there is an obligation 
0 somebody’s part to establish accountability 
f} price increases at the dairy and the retail 
el, 
{f the farmers are going to be subjected to 
formula which is publicly known and 
policly accountable, and if they are going 
titake, as they did in the last instance, 2.79 
cits per litre when the formula indicated 
tlt they could have taken, because of costs 
o'production and other factors, as much as 
4 cents, then it is the responsibility of some- 
0} in this government. You are failing to the 
ent that you do not accept it, and find out 
ether the price increases are justified for 
tl dairies to take it up to five cents and for 










they may be entitled to some increase. I 
a1 not denying it. They have rising costs. 
Bi I remind the minister, the last time the 
bo increased their prices, in the latter 
p¢ Of 1979, the dairies and the retailers 
bivvbacked their increase on it. In January, 
th dairies took another increase when the 
‘aners were not getting one. Does the min- 
st’ know whether they were justified in 
ang this increase that pyramided the price 
ra 2.79 cents to five and ultimately to 
en cents for the consumer? He doesn’t 
mv or he would look into it. And the 
ister of Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
10; (Mr. Drea) won’t look into it. 
is having passed that responsibility over 
mother ministry, it has fallen between 
Atwo ministries and nobody is doing it. 
rh Ontario Milk Marketing Board once 
gn reiterated that in its view there is an 
tation for public accountability of price 
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increases. There is no point in lamenting 
these increases if the minister is not going 
to investigate them and at least assure the 
public that they are legitimate. 

However, let me go one step further. I 
was fascinated when I intervened briefly 
with the estimates of the Minister of Indus- 
try and Tourism (Mr. Grossman) to be found 
on R-1015 of Hansard before the resources 
development committee back on October 22. 
We were discussing this whole consultative 
task force on the processed food and vege- 
table industry. The Liberal critic has referred 
to it. Some of the recommendations were 
made there to rescue this industry from a 
gradual slip into oblivion in Ontario—cer- 
tainly a very great diminution of its size. 

That minister’s contention was that the 
government is contemplating, at the present 
time, two or three EDF grants. He says he 
has worked rather closely with the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food to decide to whom 
these grants are going to be given. Let me 
just quote a delightful little exchange here: 

“Hon. Mr. Grossman: There were some 
more proposals brought to Agriculture and 
Food for a participation under the EDF ; 
which were not accepted. We have now 
accepted four, simply because they address 
the kind of issues that you—” 

Then I interrupted, “But you cannot in- 
dicate what they are yet. 

“Hon. Mr. Grossman: No I cannot.” 

I asked, “Do they include the tomato 
paste development? 

“Hon. Mr Grossman: Let me just say that 
they address some of the concerns you raised. 
It should not be too long until they are 
announced.” 

I said, “Will they be out before the agri- 
cultural estimates on November 12?” At that 
point these estimates were going to start on 
November 12. 

“Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will try to avoid 


it. 

“That is what I thought,” said I. 

“Hon. Mr. Grossman: “No, I was jrst 
joking. 


“Mr. MacDonald: We are usually left to 
operate in a vacuum. 

“Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let it be recorded 
that I was just joking when I said that.” 

One never knows where the jokes end 
and the real world begins. But I understand 
the responsibility for this was handed over 
to this ministry--I have heard in one instance 
as late as May or June of this year—certainly 
by the month of August. This is not the 
responsibility of the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism; it is this minister’s responsibility. 
This stucy, which was instituted in the first 
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instance by the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism, has now, because it is in the food 
processing industry, been handed over to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 

I have two questions. If the minister has 
no responsibility, for example, in the milk 
industry beyond the farm gate, and he has 
forsworn accepting any responsibility in say- 
ing it lies with the Minister of Consumer 
and Commercial Relations, how come the 
government has now decided that the food 
industry as a whole falls under his jurisdic- 
tion—at least in so far as there may be EDF 
grants to help to reverse that persistent de- 
cline that has characterized recent years? 

If it is over in his ministry, what is he 
doing about it? Can he respond in these esti- 
mates, since the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism could not respond? What grants 
have been given to the food processing in- 
dustry? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I thought they were 
announced immediately. 


Mr. MacDonald: They haven’t been an- 
nounced, 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am sorry they were 
not. They should have been. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is a relevation of 
incompetence. There are too many cooks in 
here and the broth is getting spoiled. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Anything to do with 
agriculture was announced and they were 
certainly gazetted because there was an 
order in council. 


Mr. MacDonald: They have not been an- 
nounced to the public. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am sorry they 
were not. 


Mr. MacDonald: They have not been an- 
nounced to the public. But I come back to 
my basic point: As far as the milk industry 
is concemed, you have no jurisdiction be- 
vond the farm gates, and vou reiterated it 
in the House. As far as the food processing 
industry goes, you now do have jurisdiction. 
In one instance it is out, and in another in- 
stance it is in. 

In keeping with your political approach 
to things, I am inclined to think that. if it 
is a hot potato, it is not your responsibility; 
if it is something on which you can grand- 
stand and claim some credit for the govern- 
ment, even though it is picavune, then you 
assume responsibility, or, at least, the gov- 
ernment has shifted it over to your respon- 
sibility, and you haven’t even got around to 
announcing it. 

If it has not been announced, it is your 
responsibility; it is your job to see that it gets 


announced, because this has been transferrec 
to your ministry and you cannot deny it. S 
don’t blame the Minister of Industry anc 
Tourism or somebody else who has not in 
formed the public. 

The seriousness of this is that, when w 
get into food. processing, since it is nov 
within OMAF’s responsibility, there is realh 
a most disturbing kind of trend and develop 
ment in Ontario. In 1979, there were I’ 
manufacturing sectors which made up th 
food and beverage industry, and only seve: 
of them showed a positive trade balance 
Ten of them showed a deficit. That mean 
we are not only in a deficit food positior 
but we are in a deficit job position, becaus 
all of these industries produce jobs in whic 
presumably, this government is interested. 

The economic development fund is for th 
provision of jobs; that is the whole purpos 
of those grants. Tf Ontario reduced its foo 
imports by one half, there could be som 
90,000 direct and indirect jobs created. Whe 
we have seen in this province is a. reductio 
both in the number of jobs and in the nun 
ber of the food processing units in this prov 
ince, until the industry is a pale shadow « 
what it used to be no more than a decad 
ago. 

In that connection—and this is a little d 
gression, but it relates directly to what is no 
heing placed in your responsibility—the Ne 
Democratic Party has talked, for example, : 
terms of an industrial strategy for Ontar 
with regard to resources: that is, how w 
could develop in this province as one of t 
bisgest mining provinces in the country ar 
one of the biggest mining countries in tl 
world. We could develop the manufacturir 
of mining machinery. Instead of importir 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth « 
mining machinery, why don’t we develop ¢ 
industry, as some of the Scandinavian cow 
tries have done to meet their own needs? 

But let me come back to your respon: 
bility. In this connection, why are we n¢ 
for example, developing the food processil 
machinery? Imports of food and beveraj 
processing machinery increased by 368 P 
cent between 1970 and 1979. The minist 
may not have thought about this. During t] 
decade, Ontario imported a total of $3. 
ynillion worth of foreign machinery and pat 
most of it from the USA. In 197938 
Ontario trade deficit in food and_ bevera 
machinery and parts was over $50 millic 
If we undertook an import replacement PI 
gram, we could create about 1.000 new ¢ 
rect jobs in the food processing industry 
Ontario. 






So it is not only the industry that is pro- 
essing the food that is disappearing, so that 
e farmers do not have the incentive to pro- 
duce the food—the kind of thing that has 
been alluded to as having gone on in the 
Niagara Peninsula—but, in addition and re- 
lated to it, the development of processing 
machinery: that would also be able to service 
che industry. 
12:80 p.m. 


_In 1960, for example, the Federal Trade 
-ommission in the United States, which was 
soncerned with the growing monopoly in the 
JS dairy industry, ordered Beatrice Foods 
ind three other US companies not to buy any 
idditional dairies in that country for a period 
f 10 years. They have some perception of 
what you should do if you really believe in 
, free enterprise economy. You don’t leave it 
p drift inevitably into a totally monopolized 
nd concentrated economy. But, unfortunately 
pr the US companies, Canada was close at 
and. Beatrice Foods, which is the largest 
pod company in the US, simply crossed the 
order and in rapid succession captured 16 
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Ontario dairies to emerge as a major force in 
the Ontario dairy industry. 

Mr. Wildman: It owns both the dairies in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Mr. MacDonald: Right. In fact, two or 
three of them dominate the dairy industry. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. MacDonald, I do not 
want to interfere, but have you got much 
more? I see it is 12:30. 

Mr. MacDonald: You can bet your bottom 
dollar I need more time. I shall adjourn the 
debate and pick up tomorrow night. 

Mr. Chairman: The committee will meet 
tomorrow evening at eight o'clock. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I take 
it that you expect me to respond aftér the 
member’s remarks. 

Mr. Chairman: After. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: That’s fine. I just 
didn’t want to get into difficulty with you, 
Mr. Chairman, over a couple of days’ 
response. 


The committee adjourned at 12:32 p.m. 
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he committée met at 8:06 p.m. in com- 
ee room No. 1. 


__ ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


fe Chairman: You may continue your 


arks. 


y. MacDonald: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
i my view, the agricultural and food in- 
iry in this province is faced with a grow- 
crisis. The government members do not 
eit as a product of their rose-coloured 
es which they wear all the time, so they 
x minimize the problems or ignore them. 
want to deal with three basic elements 
gat crisis, one of which I have dealt 
ii for the most part prior to our adjourn- 
| at the last meeting of this committee: 
wly, the one area in which the minister 
papeede there was that one cloud in an 
h'wise blue sky. 

m. Mr. Henderson: You are getting a 
bit personal. There is some sound com- 


Zip here and I cannot hear Mr. Mac- 
md. 


). Riddeli: Maybe you would like me to 
+, would you? 

NM. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I will not 
xt what I have already stated in refer- 
(to the question that the minister ac- 
oledged was the one cloud in the other- 
‘blue sky, namely the fact that we have 
$)0-million deficit of food imports over 
exports in Ontario. 

B way of summary, let me state that 
a the government has set as its objective 
ithe next five years is a grossly inade- 
; objective, if the government is really 
is about reversing this trend. I have 
€ this is a problem that has been ac- 
Nedged and designated by ministers as 
ick as Bill Stewart in the early seven- 
-But what the minister spelled out in 
yeech he gave at the Farm Prod’ex ’80 
igust 14 was that, while there was a 
Otical figure of some $600 million in 
31.5 billion import of foodstuffs to 
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Ontario, the ministry had fixed an objective 
of only $200 million over the next five years 
that might be removed, 

I repeat, I think that is a grossly inade- 
quate objective if you are really serious 
about doing something about this one cloud 
in the otherwise blue sky. 

The minister has also stated in other 
speeches across the province that there are 
strong corrective measures now being taken. 
I repeat my question of him, on which I 
look forward to his response, that in the 
light of the historical record which I have 
already put on record in our last session, 
there were significant increases in imports of 
many of the foodstuffs over the period from 
1972 to 1978. In those areas for which we 
do have more recent figures, such as fruits 
and vegetables in the period from 1977 to 
1979, there were equally significant increases. 
So at least until the end of the year 1979 
there was no reversal of the trend; there 
was no evidence of effective, strong, cor- 
rective measures to reverse this trend, 


8:10 p.m. 


I do not know whether the minister has 
been able, other than in his propaganda 
speeches, to accumulate evidence of a rever- 
sal during the year 1980; but I look forward 
to whatever he has to say on that, because 
it not only results in a loss of production 
from which Ontario farmers are excluded— 
and nobody has any doubts that if the mar- 
ket were there they could produce it—but it 
also results in a significant loss of jobs: that 
is, jobs in terms: of the processing industry 
and jobs in terms of the production front 
on the farm. In short, it is something that 
ranges throughout the whole of the agricul- 
tural industry. 

Before I move to my next basic concern, 
let me make this point: I sometimes have a 
feeling that there is a tendency in the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Food to consider 
it as an industry sort of apart from the rest 
of the economy. On the basis of the minis- 
ter’s repeated contention in his speeches 
across the province that one out of every 
four or five jobs in Ontario is to be found 
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in the agricultural and food industry, clearly 
agriculture and food is not only important, 
but is a major component of the whole in- 
dustrial structure of this province. 

Therefore, if one is considering—as the 
government and everybody else who is alive 
tv our problems today is considering—the 
need for a new industrial strategy and some 
sort of revamping of the situation so we can 
reverse the trend of a significant drop in the 
manufacturing sector through the loss of 
jobs, opportunity for agricultural production 
and everything else, one must recognize that 
agriculture is, literally, as key as any other 
industry. 

The food industry in this province is the 
largest single industry, bar none. If it repre- 
sents one out of every four jobs, clearly it is 
an important industry. Therefore, I think it is 
important for this minister, working with his 
colleagues in the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism and the Ministry of Treasury and 
Economics and all the other portfolios, to use 
that impressive weight of his. As we see it, it 
is impressive, but I understand, on the testi- 
mony of the Premier (Mr. Davis) himself in 
cabinet, it is also impressive: “Almost in- 
timidating,” said the Premier at one point in 
a comment that was quoted in a London Free 
Press article. The influence of this ministry in 
terms of the whole effort to rebuild the 
economy of this province is something that 
should be acknowledged and should not be 
forgotten. 

I have indicated one area where there is a 
basic problem, where we are facing the crisis. 
The minister acknowledges this problem of 
continuing to increase the imports of food 
instead of producing it here and in conjunc- 
tion with that process. 

Let me move on to the next one: that is, 
the loss of the basic resource upon which the 
food industry is built, namely, prime agricul- 
tural land. Forgive me if I thresh a bit of old 
straw here—and I also acknowledge that the 
Liberal critic has dealt with some aspects of 
this—but it is so important I think it requires 
a bit of underlining. It is hard to conceive of a 
country as large as Canada that has so little 
prime agricultural land. The fact of the 
matter is only half of one per cent of Canada’s 
extensive land mass falls into the category 
of class one land. For us in Ontario the im- 
portant point is that half of the prime agricul- 
tural land in this country is in Ontario. In 
other words, Ontario is richly endowed. 

Yet under excessive generations of Tory 
government, Ontario has lost more prime 
agricultural land than most of the provinces 
ever had. There are some areas of the world, 
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even in North America, that are spending) 
millions of dollars in their efforts to turn the: 
deserts green. Ontario has turned what was, 
green into an asphalt desert. It is rather! 
sobering and shocking to recognize that in the 
last 25 years—the last years for which we 
have authoritative figures—from 1951 to. 
1976, Ontario has lost 25.9 per cent of its, 
prime agricultural land; one per cent every, 
single year. | 

Mr. Minister, I wonder if you realize that: 
works out to a loss of 93,000 acres during; 
the 25-year period for every Tory sitting in 
the House. That is the measure of your 
failure in terms of retaining and protecting) 
the basic resource upon which the agricul-. 
tural industry and the food industry is based. 
Ninety-three thousand acres for every Tory 
now sitting in the House have been lost in’ 
the last 25 years. | 

Just by way of putting this in the broader 
picture of rebuilding the whole economy of, 
this province, let us recognize that disappear- 
ing farm Jand is another way of talking about 
vanishing jobs and the forfeiting of economic 
opportunities. If the land that was in farming 
in 1951 were still producing food, it would| 
mean an additional $500 million in cror, 
values alone to the Ontario economy every 
year. By coincidence, fortuitously, that $50C. 
million is equal to our food deficit in import: 
in Ontario at the present time. | 

What we have in this province, and it is, 
about time the minister and the governmen’ 
faced up to it, is so-called food land guide: 
lines which by definition are only guidelines, 
They are not a law. With the appropriat« 





iy 








kind of pressure they can be circumventec 
and, therefore, the land is lost. 

What we have in Ontario today in terms 0! 
a policy, is the destruction by instalment 0, 
prime agricultural land. Without going int) 
details, all I need to do is remind this com 
mittee of what has already been drawn to tt 
attention, and what we have dealt with ever 
year I can remember for the last four or fiv | 
years. In Niagara, in Barrie, in Hanover wher | 
they were going to extend the boundaries 0} 
the city and attempted to do it because of a 
overturning of an Ontario Municipal Boar 
decision by the cabinet, they were going t) 
do it on prime agricultural land instead of 0 
less valuable agricultural land. 

Eight hundred acres of prime agriculturé 
land have gone for this Disneyland of th) 








north or whatever one calls it off Highwa 
400. I am not arguing against the building ( 
it although it will be interesting to see 1) 
impact on Ontario Place and on the Cai 
National Exhibition when we get that 2) 


| 
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alanced out. It could have been built on 
omething other than prime agricultural land 
‘stead of bowing to the pressures of the 
evelopers who wanted it beside Highway 
30 with all the traffic problems it will create. 
We have discussed in committee in the last 
vo or three years the case of agrominiums in 
willimbury township. It has already been 
ninted out by the Liberal critic that in many 
stances the influences are political influences 
hich are resulting not in the protection of 
rime agricultural land but in destruction by 
stalment. 
20 p.m. 
‘The man who was in playing the pitcher 
. reversing the OMB decision to protect 
ime agricultural land at Hanover was a 
an by the name of Eric Winkler, an ex- 
binet minister. The man who was consultant 
* the developers in agrominiums in 
villimbury township was a gentleman by 
ie name of William Stewart, an ex-cabinet 
inister and, shamefully, an ex-Minister of 
aticulture and Food who presumably had 
¢ablished this policy in the first instance. 

I accept what has already been presented 
ithe committee, the testimony or comments 
(the Liberal critic that in Vespra township 
ce of the people who was playing an in- 
fence there for a violation of its local official 
mn was Earl Rowe, not an ex-cabinet min- 
ier, but an ex-leader of the Tory party if 
y2 go back enough years, into the 1930s. 

{ do not know exactly what the position of 
ts Liberal Party is. I listened carefully when 
\. Riddell was speaking and he stated we 
ve to do something by way of a stronger 
dition at the central level at Queen’s Park 
2ause the local authorities are not able to 
ye with these pressures at the local level 
al, therefore, we have this destruction by 
talment of prime agricultural land that 
3S on relentlessly and persistently in 
Stario. I do not know what Mr. Riddell 
rant or intended when he said we must 
ve a stronger position at the central level, 
let me speak just for myself and the New 
nocratic Party. 

Tere is where I am threshing old straw. 
's government was given a clear lead as 
cwhat the need was. Back in 1975 there 
Ve two very important and authoritative 
ies in Ontario which indicated what 
Tuld be done to protect agricultural land. 
> of them was the Ontario Institute of 
\ologists, the professional agrologists in 
h picture, who presented to the govern- 
nit a report called, Food Lands: Preserva- 
1 or Starvation? A Statement of Land Use 
‘cey by the Ontario Institute of Agrologists. 
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What they said was simply put—let me put 
it on the record again for the umpteenth 
time—that the government of Ontario within 
the next year pass legislation designating 
class one, two, three and special crop lands 
as food lands or lands for agricultural pro- 
duction and reserving such land for present 
or future production of food. In other words, 
they were asking the government to pass a 
law which would achieve the objective Mr. 
Riddell was speaking to, namely, that we 
rescue prime agricultural land, redeem a 
commodity that is traded in the marketplace 
by the fast buck artists and recognize it for 
what it is, a basic, precious resource that 
should not be used for any other purpose 
except under clearly defined circumstances. 

I trust the government and this ministry 
are not going to lapse into the old argument 
that this adds up to a freeze. It does not add 
up a freeze. What it states is we should 
pass a law—not just guidelines which by 
definition are only guidelines—which stipu- 
lates the class one, two and three lands and 
other special crop lands shall be reserved 
for agriculture. The only occasion in which 
any of that land can be used for any other 
purpose is when the applicant who is seek- 
ing to use it for another purpose can indi- 
cate the project he has in mind is important 
enough that it merits the use of prime agri- 
cultural land. He may want to build a hos- 
pital in a rural area which would be ade- 
auately centred, Nobody would argue that 
if one wanted to have it appropriately sited 
one would perhaps build it on prime agricul- 
tural land in order that it would serve the 
community in the best possible fashion. So 
it is not a freeze. 

Secondly, there might not be any alterna- 
tive site that would not be using prime agri- 
cultural. I cite the Disneyland or whatever 
the devil is the right name for that thing off 
Highway 400 that is going to come into 
operation next year. There are lots of other 
sites within 50 or 60 miles of the city of To- 
ronto where you could have built that and not 
build it on prime agricultural land and 
gobbled up in the destruction by instalment 
another 800 acres of prime agricultural land. 

An interesting thing is that not only did 
this come from the professional agrologists, 
but it was also endorsed by the Rural 
Ontario Municipal Association. I do not need 
to remind members of this committee that 
the Rural Ontario Municipal Association is 
made up of the people who have to cope 
with this problem, who are the victims of 
the pressures by developers to violate their 
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official plans and use political influence to 
violate them and things of that nature. 

So the professional people in the field, the 
rural Ontario municipalities that had to cope 
with the problem, were saying to the gov- 
emment, “This is what the policy should 
be.” I hope it will not embarrass him too 
much, I have done this before—I do not sup- 
pose it will embarrass him any more than it 
did the last time—but the policy was drawn 
up by the Ontario Institute of Agrologists 
committee on land use. It is a committee of 
about eight or 10 people, among whom was 
one V. I. D. Spencer, director of the food 
lands branch of OMAF. When he was a free 
agent, this is presumably what he thought 
should be done. Now he has to implement 
a policy that I would like to believe, in his 
heart of hearts, he recognizes is not achiev- 
ing the objective which the government pro- 
fesses all the time. 


Mr. Riddell: He hasn’t changed his mind 
but he has a hammer over his head. Ironi- 
cally, they can legislate the preservation of 
pits and quarries, but they cannot legislate 
the preservation of agricultural land. I find 
that hard to understand. 


Mr. McKessock: Niagara Escarpment too. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let me move to one or 
two other aspects of this protection of prime 
agricultural land. The Liberal critic has 
raised the question of severances and he 
has given us not a new operation, a new 
instance, but the case of Mr. Atkinson up 
in Vespra township who, through political 
influence, was able to get the cabinet to 
overturn an OMB decision, to violate a 
local official plan to give him severances. The 
last minister, to whom our current minister 
paid tribute, at least was sticking to the 
policy that we should not get back into this 
business of severances out in the rural areas. 
I have the impression as I read all his 
speeches across the province, and I read 
them very carefully, this minister is moving 
away from that. He is much softer on this 
whole issue. 

Not only do you have the case of Atkin- 
son up in Vespra township, but you also have 
the more widely publicized one out in Hal- 
ton about a minister of the cabinet, the Min- 
ister of Transportation and Communications 
(Mr. Snow). Let me read the first paragraph 
of one of many stories—I have all the clip- 
pings here—in the Globe and Mail, one 
dated August 21, the first paragraph of which 
will spell it out on its own: “Halton regional 
council decided yesterday to ‘bend’ its two- 
week-old official plan to allow two contro- 
versial lot severances sought by Ontario’s 


transportation minister, James Snow, so his 
sons can build homes on agricultural land 
he owns.” 

Right smack into the cabinet—you will 
have a chance to speak later. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Something told me 
the NDP candidate was on that council and 
the Liberal candidate who won the last 
election voted for that severance. 


Mr. MacDonald: Do not indulge in your 
normal back concession politics. Let us deal 
with the principles of the issue at the mo- 
ment, which is that in the instance of Vespra 
township you have an official plan which 
cannot become an official plan until it is 
okayed by this government. One of the 
ministries of this government has to okay it 
and authorize it. I do not know how in 
heaven’s name this government can have the 
face to okay an official plan and then to 
overturn an OMB decision and violate the 
official plan because it happens to suit the 
purposes, the objectives and the interests of 
some local Tory. 


8:30 p.m. 


I do not know whether this official plan 
in Halton, since it was only two weeks old, 
had actually been officially endorsed yet by 
the minister. If it was only two weeks old, 
maybe it had been passed by the local 
council and had not yet gotten into Queen's 
Park. But at least it had been passed by 
the local council. 

So you see, Mr. Chairman—and I put this 
on the record, at least as my position and I 
hope it is also the position of the Liberal 
Party—what we need is some more direction 
from Queen’s Park. I agree. What we need 
at Queen’s Park is a law, not a guideline that 
means nothing or very little, but a law that 
is going to protect agricultural land and 
clearly indicate the circumstances under 
which exemptions can be granted for the 
use of prime agricultural land for something 
other than food production purposes. | 

This is what I want to emphaize, because 
I do not know how clear it was in the in- 
stance of the presentation by the Liberal 
critic: I have no objections to the initial 
decision as to what is to be done with the 
land being made at the local area. It woule 
be made by the local council; it would be 
made by the county council, or the regiona 
council; but it would be made in accordance 
with the law which everybody knows. I! 
that local council then becomes subject t 
pressure which results—and I borrow the 
phraseology from the Halton instance—i 
“bending” the official plan to the point where 
it is broken, then it will be the obligation ©} 
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the government to protect its own law back 
at Queen’s Park. 

When it ultimately comes through to the 
body at Queen’s Park which has the final 
say in this matter, it will make certain the 
law is lived up to. That may be difficult if 
you have a government which violates its 
own law, such as it did in Vespra township, 
by overturning an OMB decision and violat- 
a local official plan which you had already 
endorsed and approved; clearly you have to 
have a capacity and a willingness on the part 
of the government to respect its own law. 
I suggest, Mr. Minister, that is the only way 
in which you are going to be able to call a 
halt to this destruction by instalment which 
is going on relentlessly in Ontario. 

-I read some figures not too long ago which 

indicated that 15 or 20 years ago there were 
something like 37,000 acres of tender fruit 
land in the Niagara Peninsula. There are 
4,000 acres now in question, and this minis- 
ter and his whole ministry are sitting in their 
chairs, and are not out there to protect that 
prime agricultural land in the current OMB 
hearing. When that is lost we will be at pre- 
cisely half of the original figure from no 
more than 15 or 20 years ago. We will be 
down to about 19,000 acres. So 19,000 acres 
of absolutely irreplaceable prime agricultural 
land, the primest of the prime on the Niag- 
ara Peninsula for the production of fruit, 
will have gone; and you are sitting idly by 
while 4.000 acres are now in question, whose 
loss will reduce the figure to 50 per cent of 
what it was 15 or 20 years ago. 


Mr. Riddell: Before you leave that, Mr. 
MacDonald, you know what my stand has 
deen. I have spoken at the same conventions 
you have attended. I said we needed guide- 
ines with teeth in them. I went one step 
‘urther and said, “compensation for down- 
wading,” which I must say did not meet 
vith the favour of all the farmers at that 
-onvention. . 

_ Mr. MacDonald: I agree. You have streng- 
hened your position since you found you 
hould live by the principle and forget the 
biections of the farmers who want to make 
_ fast buck, because four or five years ago 
< was not as strong as it is now. I give you 
redit. It is strong now, but it was not four 
five years ago. Ours was strong four or 
ve years ago. 

| Let me turn to the last aspect of the ques- 
on of protecting prime agricultural land. 
‘his is the whole question of the Nonresi- 
ent Agricultural Land Interests Registration 
ct, 





All of us—and I confess it, and I have to 
include the Liberal Party, the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Agriculture and everybody else— 
might have noted in that act, which we ap- 
proved so enthusiastically as at least a first 
step in coming to grips with this problem 
when it was passed last June, that there was 
an interesting section which indicated the 
ambivalence of the government, the fact that 
the government was still not vigorously go- 
ing to tackle this problem. And that is, that 
the section which specified that there be a 
director within the ministry to oversee this 
whole registration process, as well as the ap- 
pointment of inspectors to deal with this 
process, was permissive, not mandatory. If 
you really were convinced you were going 
to tackle this, I do not know why the act 
would not have said, “You shall appoint a 
director, and you shall appoint inspectors,” 
to tackle the thing with vigour, instead of, 
“You may appoint.” 

I concede that the minister came into the 
House this fall after the heat got a little 
greater than he was able to withstand, and 
pointed out that they had already appointed 
a director. I do not know whether they have 
already appointed inspectors, whether that is 
mandatory or still permissive, and whether 
you are still operating without real teeth in 
your whole operation. But I do not under- 
stand, if this problem is as important as 
many people in the rural areas of Ontario 
think it is, why we should pass an act in 
June if it is not going to be proclaimed until 
December 1. It is another indication of the 
rather sleepy, lackadaisical, easy approach to 
coping with this whole problem. 

The minister knows there are, among the 
people who have to live with the problem 
in Huron county, in Grey county, in the 
Niagara Peninsula, all across Ontario, views 
that are reflected in the board of the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture: they passed a 
resolution in September in which they said 
to the government that either the minister 
take appropriate action to come to grips with 
this problem or he should resign. 

It must be a little unnerving for a new 
Minister of Agriculture and Food to find the 
leading agricultural organization in the 
province telling him he should resign if he 
does not take appropriate action in connec- 
tion with something. It should be something 
more than unnerving when he is unwilling to 
take that appropriate action and has not 
taken it. 

Admittedly, he has come into the House 
and indicated that he has appointed a direc- 
tor. He may or may not have appointed the 
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inspectors who are going to be necessary 
for the operation of this whole registration 
process. There is concern, particularly in 
Huron county, whose delegation has come 
to the minister and whose views have been 
expressed to the OFA, where they have 
been endorsed and where a resolution has 
been passed stating that, until we know 
what the score is in Ontario, there should 
be a freeze or moratorium on future sales, 
so that all this easy money cannot come in 
from Germany, Switzerland, Japan, you 
name it, and gobble up this land before the 
act comes into effect. 

I have tried to help the minister. I do not 
like to see the minister having to resign from 
his portfolio before his first year is up. I in- 
troduced a private member’s bill. I suggested 
to the minister, in introducing the bill, that 
1 hoped he would pick up this private mem- 
per’s. bill and amend his current legislation 
that was passed last June so that the amended 
legislation might be proclaimed on December 
1. But the minister told us, in his inimitable 
way and in no uncertain terms, that there 
would be no further amendments. 

What my bill calls for is: first making man- 
datory. rather than permissive the appoint- 
ment of the director and the inspectors; 
second, that between now and December 
31, 1981, there should be no further sales to 
nonresidents—that is something which the 
OFA has endorsed and passed on to the 
government; and finally, it suggested that, 
since the bill is going to be proclaimed on 
December 1, 1980, and since it requires that 
every present nonresident owner has to de- 
clare that ownership in the first year, and 
every new purchaser who is a nonresident 
should declare it within a period of two or 
three months, about one year from now—in 
other words, by December 1, 1981—you 
should know what the picture is. 


8:40 p.m. 


Therefore, the third clause in my amending 
bill is that at the end of December of next 
year, one month after that first-year period 
has elapsed, the director should be able to 
report to the House and to the public so we 
know what the score is. 

Our problem here, Mr. Minister, is this: 
the government has never really been per- 
suaded that this is a serious problem. From 
the time it was first raised in 1976 or 1977, 
it was sloughed off by your predecessor who 
said: “The figures we have do not indicate 
there is a serious problem. Only one per 
cent has disappeared in the last year,” or 
some such figure as that. We even argued 
that we did not know what the facts were. 


When you were sworn in, Mr. Minister, 
within one hour you held a press conference 
—at least the media boys got at you and you 
made some statements which were equivalent 
to a press conference—in which you grand- 
standed a bit and said you were going to go 
over the heads of your ministry to the clerks 
to find out what the score was. J repeat, that 
was a piece of grandstanding because we 
have gone to the municipal clerks many times 
and they cannot tell us. They cannot tell us 
what agricultural land is going into foreign 
hands because it may be in a Canadian com- 
pany. It may be companies that have offices _ 
situated in the city of Toronto, or the city of 
Chatham, or you name it. So I can see that 
this legislation is a first step; but it is a first 
step beyond which there may have to be. 
another step, namely, a law which will pro- 
hibit the sale of prime agricultural land. 

What has hapnened to the prime agricul- 
tural land in the province is that it has 
become a sort of commodity in the inter- 
national speculative casino. Anyone who has 
extra money, anywhere. in the world, comes 
in here because he knows it is going to be 
a good investment. The consequences of it. 
in the rural areas of Ontario are really pretty 
far-reaching because prices are taken up to. 
the point where those who want to engage 
in farming—our own Ontarians, native | 
Ontarians—find they have to pay prices: 
two or three times what they used to be five 
or 10 years ago. So it is a speculative 
increase in the cost of prime agricultural land 
which it is beyond our economic capacity to 
meet. | 

That is the second area in which the agri- 
cultural and food industry is sick, is in a 
state of crisis. | 

Let me move on to the third one. | 
Mr. Eaton: Before you move on, might 
I relay a message from upstairs? I am sure 
everybody is interested in the outcome of 


the by-election. | 


Mr. MacDonald: The Tories have won the 
seat. | 
Mr. Eaton: Have you got that? 
Mr. MacDonald: Yes, we heard it before 
you got here. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Was it a _ clea 
majority? 











Mr. Eaton: It was almost a clear majority 
Mr. Chairman: Over 3,000. | 
Mr. MacDonald: Is everybody happy? 


Mr. J. Johnson: Yes, we are. How abou 
youP | 
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_ Mr. MacDonald: Oh, you are. We had no 
illusions on this one but there is silence on 
the other side. OIE 

Mr. Riddell: All I can say is, Mr. Davis 
had better not come into my riding next 
time and distort the facts the way he did 
to win that bloody riding. I would like to 
hear you dispute that, or debate it. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Tell us more. 


Mr. Eaton: I do not think any facts were 
distorted. - 


Mr. Riddell: You know what I am talking 
about, too, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, I do not. 


Mr. Riddell: If that is the way the Tories 
have to win elections then it is a sad, sad 
day in Ontario. Carry on, Mr. MacDonald. 


- Mr. MacDonald: Can I get back, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, I would think so. 

Mr. McGuigan: We want a recount. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let me move to the third 

area of crisis within the agricultural industry. 
That is the consequences of an ever-increas- 
ing concentration of economic power within 
_ the agriculture and food industry. 
__ Again, I thresh a bit of old straw. We 
have known, and we have discussed many 
times in these estimates in committees in 
previous years, that industry today is unduly 
dominated by the retail giants. You have 
50 per cent of the retailing of food in Ontario 
with Loblaws and Dominion Stores. If you 
add the other supermarkets you have over 
70 per cent. The position of the independent 
grocer is one in which his back is to the 
wall; they are dying like flies and being 
teplaced by others who are willing to gam- 
ble on it. 

We also know that the image of thousands 
of middlemen in the food industry, between 
the farmer and the supermarket that retails 
the food, is increasingly an illusion. When 
Loblaws and Dominion Stores are buying 
their wholesale products, -they are buying it 
for companies that are owned by the same 
corporate conglomerate of which they are a 
‘part: Loblaws in Weston and Dominion 
Stores in Argus. And when the wholesalers 
are buying it from processors, in many in- 
Stances they are buying it from processors 
‘that are owned by the Weston empire or 
the Argus empire. When the food is trucked 
from the farm gate to the processor, in many 
instances it is trucked by transportation com- 
panies that are owned by the Weston empire 
or the Argus empire. So what you have is 
Fa ands of middlemen who are taking bites 
yut of the consumer dollar; it looks as though 
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it were independent operators and all part 
of that great operation of the free market 
when, in fact, most of those bites are ending 
up in two or three corporate pockets. 

That is one element of the concentration in 
the food industry and its rather far-ranging 
consequences. 

Let me make one quick aside: one of the 
interesting things about the retailing of food 
in Ontario today is the whole kick of generic 
products, or generic foods. I will concede 
that the consumers are getting something of 
a bargain in some instances. | always leave 
it uncertain as to what is the tradeoff between 
quality and the lower price they are paying. 
One can never really get a clear picture of 
that. 

But in many instances, Loblaws, Dominion 
Stores and the other supermarkets which are 
now getting into generic products are using 
their economic power to go to a processor 
and say, “Look, we will take 5,000 cases of 
this product if you will sell it to us at such- 
and-such a price.” Because it happens to be 
a big sale, the processor is willing to reduce 
his profits or his operations to a bare minimum 
for survival in order to produce it. Some of 
that exercise of economic power, I repeat, 
may be passed on by way of lower prices 
to the consumer; but it is only another ramifi- 
cation of this exercise in economic power by 
the retailing giants. 

The consequences of this whole thing are 
what I want to draw to the attention of the 
committee, because it is very important in 
terms of the broader picture. I think I started 
to touch on this yesterday, so let me deal with 
it for a moment or two in a bit of detail. 

In the late 1960s, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, concerned with the growing monopoly 
in the US dairy industry, ordered Beatrice 
Foods and three other US companies not to 
buy any additional dairies in that country for 
a period of 10 years. Fortunately for the US 
companies, Canada was close at hand, and 
was an open field. Beatrice Foods, which is 
the largest food company in the US, simply 
crossed the border and in rapid succession 
captured 16 Ontario dairies to emerge as a 
major force in the Ontario dairy industry. 
Beatrice Foods, along with one or two other 
of the major dairies, dominate the dairy in- 
dustry in Ontario. 

In 1955, the largest fruit and vegetable 
processor in Canada was the Canadian-owned 
Canadian Canners Limited. In 1956, the US- 
based De] Monte Corporation, now the largest 
fruit and vegetable processor in the world, 
decided to capture the Canadian market by 
buying out its largest Canadian competitor. 
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It did not stop with Canadian Canners but 
went on to buy out another half a dozen or 
so Ontario companies. 

Del Monte has acquired a major share of 
the Ontario processing industry in order to 
rationalize its new Canadian operations in 
accordance with its global strategy. In 1955 
Canadian Canners operated 37 plants through- 
out southern Ontario. By 1978, after two 
decades of Del Monte, 30 of those plants 
have been shut down. That is only the begin- 
ning of the pcroess. 

8:50 p.m. 

Small bakeries have been pitted against the 
same set of corporate forces. They have been 
systematically excluded from the market by 
companies like Weston, which in addition to 
controlling the supermarkets where the bread 
is sold, owns its bakeries, its flour mills, its 
sugar refineries, its dairy company and. vir- 
tually every other step in the bread-making 
process. Again, the results are predictable. 
In 1965 there were 766 bakery establishments 
in Ontario. By the end of the 1970s a little 
over half of them remained. In 1965 there 
were 12,000 workers in the bakery industry. 
By the end of 1970s 2,700 of them had lost 
their jobs. 

In food processing, an evolutionary reversal 
is taking place. Smaller and more socially 
efficient producers, using local produce, satis- 
fying local needs and employing local workers, 
are becoming extinct while the corporate 
dinosaurs are gaining control. Where profit 
supersedes all other social goals, such as jobs, 
yegional development or self-sufficiency, that 
is precisely what has happened. 

Jf I can capture the attention of the min- 
ister, just let me remind him of what all this 
adds up to. Between 1961 and the late 1970s 
1,379—over half—of the food processing es- 
tablishments in Ontario have closed their 
doors. In the space of 10 years 6,796 Ontario 
food processing workers have lost their jobs. 
That leaven in the loaf—whether it be a 
bakery, a food processing plant or what- 
ever, in literally scores of the small towns 
and rural communities across the province— 
is gone. 

I suggest to you, that is a crisis; that is a 
problem. All you have done—and I do not 
even know whether you have done it. I 
come back to the point I made with reference 
to the information we got from the Minister 
of Industry and Tourism (Mr. Grossman) 
during his estimates, that there were only 
three employment development fund grants. 
When we have lost 600 or 700 of the food 
processing establishments in Ontario in the 
last 15 years, this government is offering 
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EDF grants for the restoration of three of 
those food processing plants—a real drop in| 
the bucket—in attempting to reverse this | 
whole trend. | 

I repeat, by way of recapping on this, | 
whether it be the question of imports, in 
which you have the stated objective of re- | 
versing only $200 million of a $500 million , 
deficit as we import $1.5 billion in foods | 
every year; whether it be in the destruction | 
of the prime agricultural land, which is the | 
basis of the food and agricultural industry; 
or whether it be in this whole process of 
deindustrialization, which in the food indus-_ 
try is as prevalent as or even more prevalent | 
than it is generally across Ontario, resulting | 
in shutdowns, in losses of local lifts to re- 
gional and community economies; in all of 
these, this government has stood idly by 
while this process has gone on. 

I suggest it is about time for you to take 
off your rose-coloured glasses and to stop’ 
going around talking glowingly about the, 
state of the agriculture and food industry, | 
when those are the indisputable facts at the 
present time. t 

Finally, let me turn to consideration of | 
something that, really, I have difficulty in 
containing myself in discussing rationally: 
that is the whole Leach report. The minister) 
enthusiastically welcomed the Leach report) 
on food discounts and allowances, particularly | 
when it recommended there should be no. 
further inquiries. That was a welcome, self- 
serving kind of representation. 


Mr, Riddell: “That will clear the air once’ 
and for all,” he said. 


Mr. MacDonald: “It makes you pretty 
proud of our province,” the minister exulted. ' 
“tt clears the air for our business people’ 
out there that we do not have a scandal.” 

The fact that the farmers were so dis- 
appointed that the Ontario Federation of, 
Agriculture has released a devastating cri-/ 
tique is not the minister’s major concern. His 
major concern is that there was no scandal 
out in the business community and, there-| 
fore, he thought the province should be’ 
proud of it. We will come back to that in 2 
moment. 

In fact, the minister revealed that he hac. 
not even read the report when he made hit, 
comment, because he went on to make that 
rather fatuous comment, “I do not believe 
we have many small grocers left so I am 
not too worried about them.” If he had reac 
the report he would have found even tha 
report, whose evidence is not necessarily cat 
most authoritative in the world remindec 
us that there are 7,702 small retailers and onl; 











689 large retailers in the province; so all of 
those 7,702 had disappeared from the min- 
ister’s view. 

_ The real scandal in this situation is the 
' Leach commission itself, the manner in which 
‘it operated and the shocking inadequacies of 
its report. The chief counsel of that inquiry 
aes more preoccupied with protecting the 
confidentiality of the corporate records than 
‘with digging out the facts. The early stages 
of the inquiry were conducted with such a 
lack of vigour that it provoked widespread 
media comment and criticism and was the 
subject of sharp protests, not only from both 
opposition parties in the Legislature but from 
‘the OFA and many leading farm columnists. 
et the public purse should have been 
\ 








milked for over $450,000 for this commission 
was the real scandal. 

_ A leading Toronto lawyer some years ago, 
‘in speaking about royal commissions in gen- 
leral, commented that most but, fortunately, 
not all of them, are appointed to bring in 
| 


the kind of report the government wants. No 
inquiry has ever more fully lived up to that 
cynical assessment. This government did not 
want the inquiry. When the resources de- 
velopment committee looked into the issue 
it came up with what it thought was a clear 
lee prima facie problem and recommended 
at the government should set up a royal 
commission that could dig into it. 
' The government sat on that recommenda- 
tion for something like two months. Bill 
Newman, in what I thought was the most 
tmazing statement that had ever been made 
py a minister, said he was still opposed to 


i but that his cabinet colleagues had over- 
uled him and they were going to appoint a 
‘ommissioner. That was a very strange kind 
£ comment to make; it would have been 
‘ither better left unsaid or he should have 
aid a bit more. A week or two later they 
Ppointed a commissioner. 

| Mr. Minister, in case you think my criti- 
isms are going to be unduly harsh, and just 
> that we can keep it in perspective, I went 
arough my files for some of the things that 
ame out during the early stages of the 
ammission, and have, for example, an article 
mitten by Jim Romahn of the Kitchener- 
Yaterloo Record back on May 4, 1979, 
iortly after this commission really got into 
deration. He was talking about the fact 
tat somebody had said to him. in the light 
' the contention that there was no real 
‘oblem with discounts and allowances at 
© commission level, that he should check 
ie rebates between food suppliers and in- 
tutions such as schools and hospitals. So 
> checked in his local area with regard to 
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schools and hospitals, and found an incredi- 
ble maze of different rebates and allowances 
were being given to this group as opposed 
to that group. 

Then he went on to make this comment: 
“The tip and ease of confirming” what I have 
just told you “in the follow-up was just one 
more indication to me that this judicial in- 
quiry is not being very aggressive in pursu- 
ing its mandate. I suppose it was to be 
expected. The Tories opposed Liberal and 
NDP calls for an inquiry all along; faced 
with a combined opposition the government 
reluctantly caved in to pressure, 

“Chief commission counsel Rodney Hull 
is a diligent Tory worker; I think he might 
be helping to ensure that his buddies in 
the cabinet and the Legislature will not be 
embarrassed by a string of attention-grab- 
bing revelations. 


9 p.m. 


“If the inquiry finds little or nothing and 
concludes that basically it is business as nor- 
mal, the Tories will no doubt crow, ‘See, 


> 99 


we told you so’. 


This is precisely what the minister did. 
“See, we told you so. We don’t need any 
more inquiries, There is no scandal out 
there.” Somebody should make an applica- 
tion to have Jim Romahn get the newspaper- 
man’s award of the year for his clear, in- 
sightful analysis of a situation 15 or 18 
months ago. He had it right on the beam. 

Let us proceed. This report is an outrage. 
The commission made, for example, only 
three recommendations after two years. They 
recommended there should be no further 
inquiries into discounting practices. That 
recommendation was so self-serving that it 
could have been written by the government 
itself. It started out that there did not need 
to be an inquiry, and the minister jumped 
on it and said, “Hurrah, we got what we 
wanted; there are no more further inquiries 
needed.” 

It was a gratuitous comment. In fact, it 
was an ironic comment for, having failed to 
dig out the evidence which many farmers, 
consumers and processors are convinced 
exists, the commission’s own poor job will 
render another inquiry inevitable at some 
point, as soon as we have a government that 
is willing to come to grips with this issue. 

Then, having asserted that the discounts 
and allowances are no problem,— 


Mr. Riddell: Right on. 
Mr. MacDonald: Look, Jack, he has dif- 


ficulty in comprehending to begin with. Don’t 
distract his attention. I just hope he may 
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grasp something of the enormity of this 
outrage. So please don’t distract him. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is difficult listening 
to two of you. 


Mr. MacDonald: Having asserted that the 
discounts and allowances are no problem, with 
great illogic the commission recommended 
that a watchdog agency should be set up to 
make certain that discounts and allowances 
do not reappear. 

If there is no problem, why worry? In fact, 
this suggestion was contained in the body of 
the report and was not even formally listed 
in the recommendations. The report is so 
sloppily prepared that one of its major recom- 
mendations, a fourth one, is in the body and 
did not get included with the three that were 
drawn to the attention of the minister so that 
he did not have to read he whole report. 

The commission’s third and final recom- 
mendation really takes the prize. I quote: 
“That the Legislature consider the establish- 
ment of a forum, outside government, to 
mediate problems between the various levels 
in the food industry”. 

Shades of the late and unlamented food 
council, whose membership was a balance of 
competing interests; it always resulted in the 
fact that no decision could be taken and 
therefore the status quo would be maintained. 
This was a body which went on for 15 years 
until the OFA was describing it as ineffective 
and irrelevant; even the minister recognized 
this and it was wiped out. 

Then, to add insult to industry—since the 
minister has not read the whole report—after 
two years of deliberation, the Leach commis- 
sion confesses—and listen to this: “This in- 
quiry has not made a comprehensive study 
as to the constitution of such a forum,” as 
they just suggested. “If the Legislature feels 
that such a forum would serve a beneficial 
purpose, I would undertake to perform such 
a study and report.” 

In other words, the only relevant and 
potentially substantive recommendation of 
the commission has no substance. Rather, it is 
an invitation for a reappointment gratuitously 
proffered. I repeat, it is mind boggling. It is 
mind boggling that any man who sits on the 
bench and who is a qualified lawyer in this 
province would produce this kind of report, 
and have so little self respect that he would 
present it. 

Mr. Wildman: He was just doing what was 
expected of him. 


Mr. MacDonald: That I know, that I have 
already said. It falls into the category of a 
commission that reported what the govern- 


ment wanted. However, I do not want to take 
refuge in my comments because my comments 
will be dismissed by the minister as having 
the normal political bias and things of that 
nature. 

Let me conclude my comments with a few 
references to the Ontario Federation of Agri- 
culture’s analysis of this: I repeat, a dev- 
estating critique. They point out, for example, 
on page two of their analysis, that the major 
conclusions of the commission were: “I. 
Ontario farmers and farm prices are not ad- 
versely affected by the rebate system.” 

It is true that with those commodities in 
Ontario for which we have marketing boards, 
they can protect themselves. Thank God we 
have the marketing boards; otherwise, the 
farmer would be an innocent victim who 
would be helpless at the hands of the super- 
markets and their purchasing tactics. 

“9 There is no significant difference—” 


Mr. McGuigan: Could I put a piece in on 
that, where you say that where there are 
marketing boards the farmer is protected? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 


Mr. McGuigan: In the case of apples, the 
bulk apples are sold by the farmer at a private 
treaty price. Apples are not sold at the road- 
side. The price is established for apples de- 
livered to a warehouse or to the retail store. 
But the farmer who sells his apples to a dealer 
does so on the basis of whatever price he can 
negotiate. That dealer or packer is selling 
them, say, at two per cent or at five to seven 
per cent discount. That reflects back on the 
farm gate. 


Mr. MacDonald: Sure, you are right, even 
where they have a marketing board or com- 
mission or something to protect them. 


Mr. McGuigan: It cannot help but reflect 
back. 


My. MacDonald: All I am saying is, t€ 
reach the conclusion of the commission thal 
the farmers were not affected at all, I do nol 
know what analysis they did. 

The problem here Mr. Minister—and_ thi! 
is before you got into the ministry and there: 
fore I cannot fault you for this. There wer 
some of us, including myself and man) 
others, who suggested that the man ap 
pointed for this commission should not be | 
judge; it should not be a man who woul 
take a legalistic approach; it should be some 
body who was familiar with the food in 
dustry and who knew the problems in 
food industry, and therefore the whole exe! 
cise would not be a learning process fo 
him, at the end of which he would n¢ 
really have learned it. 
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That is what happened. I say it bluntly 
with regard to Judge Leach. I suppose one 
has to be fair, because Judge Leach came in 
to take over from Judge Ross who, unfor- 
tunately, had to retire because of ill health. 

As for Rodney Hull, Rodney Hull was 
convinced there was no problem. He must 
have had a session with the government 
before he started, in which it persuaded him 
there was no problem at all. Everybody I 
have spoken to who had any dealings with 
Rodney Hull, the chief counsel of the com- 
mission, said they were constantly arguing 
with him. He was trying to back them down. 
He was not looking for evidence. He had 
come to a conclusion. 


To compound the whole situation even 
more, Laventhol and Horwath had no ex- 
perience in the food indusiry. It was a learn- 
ing process which they came out of just 
about as ignorant as they went in. In their 
so-called studies and research for the: com- 
mission, it was a case of the blind leading 
the blind. It was a disaster from the word 
go, an outrage, I repeat. 

Let me pick up from the OFA. This is 
one of the conclusions of the commission. 
“There is no significant difference in the 
level of rebates granted by small and large 
processors.” I do not know what world they 
were living in. I do not know what they 
were investigating. There was plenty of 
evidence that there were different levels of 
rebates between small and large processors. 
In fact, the comment of the OFA was, 
“Large retail chains are able to purchase 
goods at a lower net cost than smaller chains 
r independent supermarkets.” 

! They came to another conclusion: “There 
is no significant difference in the level of 
tebates received by small or large retailers.” 
That is what I have spoken about: “Large 
‘etail chains are able to purchase goods at 
lower net cost than smaller chains or 
ndependent supermarkets.” As for proces- 
sors, “Large processors are better able to 
withstand the pressure for discounts, rebates 
amd other allowances than small processors.” 


1:10 p.m. 





| There is lots of evidence out there—I will 
fame to it in a moment—of the way the 
‘Ommission fudged the thing. “If rebates 
vere to be disallowed it would probably 
esult in consumers paying higher prices for 
ood.” That was a bit of speculation on their 
art: “probably.” They don’t know. It was 
4st to bolster their preconceived scenario 
f what the situation would be after they had 
nished this whole investigation. 





Let me move on to one or two other 
sections of this report. For example, on page 
five—I trust the minister has read this; it 
must have curled his hair when he read it— 
on the question of volume rebates, let me 
quote: “The bone of contention is the oper- 
ation of the volume rebate and its impact 
on the industry. The volume rebate must be 
distinguished from the truckload discount 
and other large shipment allowances that pro- 
cessors often offer retailers. OFA has no 
quarrel with the truckload allowance. pro- 
vided it is cost justified. The volume rebate 
is an altogether different thing. Typically, 
a processor will offer a sliding scale of 
rebates on total annual purchases by a re- 
tailer. It matters little that these purchases 
are for one large shipment or 100 smail 
shipments; that the order is placed once at 
the beginning of the year or weekly or even 
daily; that the purchases are to be delivered 
to one warehouse operated by the chain, or 
to several stores operated by the chain; that 
the purchases are of one item or of several 
items including unrelated products lines pro- 
duced by different factories operated by the 
same processing company.” 

In other words, they get their volume rebate 
on the aggregate of what they purchase, no 
matter how they purchase it: daily, weekly, 
monthly, from different processing companies, 
and so on. 

“What clearly stands out about volume 
rebates is’ says the OFA, “that they are: 
(a) totally unrelated to the economy or scale 
of plant utilization and (b) totally unrelated 
to the efficiency of production planning or 
product delivery. Yet the commission has 
chosen to report volume rebates under the 
misleading title of ‘Economies of Scale.’ It is 
obvious that the commission does not know 
what the term ‘economy of scale’ means. Al- 
though the report faithfully describes the 
operation of volume rebate (pages 30-32), it 
has failed to grasp its meaning or its economic 
implications.” 

In other words, it is just ignorance, just 
plain, unadulterated massive ignorance about 
what volume rebates and economies of scale 
are. If they had had a first-year economics 
students there—I do not know who the devil 
Laventhol and Horwath have on their staff. 
I once put a question on the Order Paper and 
found they had been paid over $100,000 at 
one point by the commission. 

We will go on to the next one. This is really 
the most—and I borrow my own phrase again 
—outrageous of them all. It is the testimony 
of the Grocery Products Manufacturers of 
Canada. They testified in very vigorous terms 
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with regard to the consequences upon many 
of their members of the impact of rebates and 
allowances. There are 100 members, more or 
less, of the association. 

What the commission did was to go out and 
find six of the 100 who disagreed to come in 
and testify that all was well, that they had not 
been influenced adversely, or anything of 
that nature. They accepted their testimony 
and dismissed the testimony of the associa- 
tion that was speaking on behalf of every- 
body. 

There is an old adage that every rule has 
an exception, but it is a fascinating change 
when the exception becomes the rule. 

The testimony of the five or six processors 
who chose to disagree with the organization 
that was speaking on behalf of all the pro- 
cessors, presumably including these proces- 
sors, was dismissed. What does the commis- 
sion doP They take refuge—let me quote: 
“Executives from many processing companies 
coming and testifying that all is well in their 
dealings with the big chains, yet their very 
own association, the GPMC, was claiming just 
the opposite. Is this not precisely what the 
OFA warned about? Did the commission even 
pause to consider this glaring contradiction? 
Apparently not, as they lightly sidestepped the 
evidence to take refuge in their consultants’ 
‘statistical proof’. 

“Now, what exactly is this statistical proof? 
Let us note that the consultants began their 
assignment by sending out ‘processor ques- 
tionnaires to a number of wholesalers and 
buying groups, among others. Let us also 
note that OFA took exception to the “Data 
Questionnaire’ that was sent out, pointing out 
its inadequacy in a memorandum to the com- 
mission. 

“The questionnaire that the consultants sent 
to the processors did not specifically ask for 
a breakdown of rebates paid to the large 
retail chains and the smaller retailers—which 
is the critical issue.” Are they giving bigger 
rebates to the big chains and smaller ones 
to the others? More tellingly, the question- 
naire did not elicit the processors’ confidential 
views on discounts and rebates and the so- 
called ‘hard bargaining’ that the big retailers 
engage them in. Suffice to say, that in a care- 
fully prepared memorandum to the commis- 
sion, the OFA termed the consultants’ survey 
and analysis ‘confused, ill-founded and often 
misleading.’ ” 

“Yet the gnawing question remains. Why 
would the GPMC make these allegations? 
Were not the processors, including the large 
ones, attempting to convey their grievances 
through their organization? Grievances that 


they dared not bring forward directly out of 
fear of reprisals? 

“Finally, what about the power of the big 
chains to receive discounts and rebates quite 
out of proportion to any cost saving to the 
processor? And the competitive position of 
the smaller chains and independent retailers 
who are unable to receive such discounts? 
Here too, the Leach commission has chosen 
to fly in the face of overwhelming evidence 
and rely exclusively on the report of the 
consultants. The OFA had taken great pains 
to point out the inadequacy and unreliability 
of the consultants’ survey.” And so on. 

There is one key issue: volume rebates, 
and how they were used to the benefit of the 
big retailers who could aggregate his pur- 
chases throughout the year, no matter how 
he bought them or from where he bought 
them if they were in the same corporate 
structure as the processor. 

However, let me move to what is perhaps 
the most aggravating of all. On page 10, for 
the minister’s reference, when he gets around 
to reading this: “And what of the record of 
the commission itself to dig out the rebates 
received by the big chains?” That, clearly, 
was what we wanted to know. What was the 
size of the rebates? What did it aggregate? 
How much more money did it add to their 
cash flow? And, of course, the added ques- 
tion: how much of that saving were they 
passing on to the consumers? “At one stage, 
counsel for the commission refused to allow 
OFA to ask A and P and Steinberg’s for the 
total rebates that they received, even though 
this information was central to the inquiry.” 

Stop and consider that. This government 
appointed a royal commission to look into 
rebates and allowances, and the commission 
counsel refused to allow the OFA to ask a 
couple of the supermarkets about the total 
rebates they received. What sort of game do 
you think we are engaged in? | 
’ I continue the quotation: ‘When _ this 
created considerable uproar in the Legisla- 
ture,” and it did, “counsel changed his mind 
and took the task upon himself.” | 

Listen to this; here is a tiger in your tank. 

“After considerable stonewalling, beating 
around the bush, compromising, the follow- 
ing emerged,” and this is directly from the 
transcript: “Mr. Hull, counsel for the com: 
mission: It is reasonable to assume that you! 
total rebates, discounts and allowances, in 
cluding earned cost reductions, were $4]. 
million in your last fiscal year? | 

“Mr. Nichol (witness for Loblaws): A 
and P and Mr. Levine, (of Steinbergs) saic' 
that the rate of rebates—they said it was twC 


| 


per cent and I would say it is fair to say 
_ that Loblaws’ comparable number is in the 
| range of $14 million to $16 million. 

_ “Mr. Hull: That is an answer that is 
, Satisfactory to me, Your Honour. I don’t 
| propose to go any further.” 

, This is what he was after. He did not ask 
_what the figure was. He just said somebody 
, said it was two per cent and that adds up to 
t 





$14 million. He did not subpoena the books. 
‘He does not know what is in their books. 
9:20 p.m. 

| I will tell you another thing to help you 
decide what your final reaction to this report 
is going to be. Do you know what Rodney 
‘Hull has done? He has written to the CBC, 
‘trying to get them to apologize for some 
comments that were made on Radio Noon 
‘because they were unfair, because they 
pointed out that he had not subpoenaed the 
books, He is trying to intimidate them into 
‘an apology. They haven’t apologized yet and, 
‘boy, it will be a sad day as far as I am 
‘concerned if they ever apologize in face of 
‘that kind of intimidation. As the Ontario 
‘Federation of Agriculture said, “The answer 
‘would not have satisfied a 10-year-old.” 
‘Well, it satisfied Mr. Hull. 

' But let me go on to another witness. Mr. 
Jackson, witness for Dominion Stores, the 
giant in the picture: ‘The evidence has 
been that across the industry discount allow- 
ances amount to approximately two per cent 
of sales. We can accept that, and on that 


basis our figure would be a little over three 


ee ee 





per cent.” 

_ “Mr. Hull: Your sales were? 

_ “Mr. Commissioner: One billion, four 
aundred and forty million dollars. 

“Mr. Bolton (witness for Dominion 


stores): That was the figure that was in- 
‘luded in the Bums Fry estimate. 

' “Mr. Hull: Is that an approximation of 
vour sales? 

_ “Mr. Bolton: We wouldn’t argue with it. 
_ “Mr, Hull: I will spare you the trouble of 
naking the calculation.” 

_ He stopped right there. Let me go back 
) the Kitchener-Waterloo Record, because 
im Romahn covered this very carefully. He 
pparently got into a discussion at some 
dint with one of the lawyers, and I will 
uote from an article on May 17, 1979 that 
oints out that the assistant counsel to Mr. 
ull had resigned. I do not blame him, but 
2 resigned. 

Mr. Riddell: He did it with good reason. 


Mr. MacDonald: He did it with good 
_ason. He would not say it publicly, but he 
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did it with good reason. I am quoting: “Ob- 
servers and lawyers have at times com- 
plained that they have trouble remaining 
awake and say the inquiry is one of the 
least aggressive they have witnessed. Art 
Gans, lawyer for A and P Stores, said he 
worked as a lawyer on the staff of a royal 
commission investigating Air Canada and 
‘when the witnesses left the chair they were 
shaken. We did our homework.’ Here they 
get up, make their statements, answer a few 
polite questions and poof, it’s a pussy cat. 
The whole affair was a pussy-cat operation. 

In the medical profession, if a doctor is 
guilty of malpractice, he can be sued. I do 
not know what the appropriate action is with 
regard to Rodney Hull and his operations 
in this commission, but if this government 
does its duty it will recognize that the job 
was not done, and it was not done primarily 
because of the chief counsel. They should 
make some sort of a protest to the law 
society to see that something be done about 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, if the bells are ringing, I 
can conclude in one or two minutes. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I think we might as 
well go on as long as we can. 

Mr. MacDonald: I will be finished in one 
or two minutes. I have said all I want to say 
about the Leach commission. I hope we can 
bury it. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would be quite 
happy to sit with you people during the vote. 

Mr. MacDonald: I want to remind the 
minister, if I can get his attention, that the 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture has written 
a letter to this government and suggested) it 
should not accept this report. They have also 
said they recommend certain things to the 
commission, and ask the government to do 
something about these things. Since the com- 
mission is a washout and its report is a white- 
wash—in fact, the report is a scandal, and 
the commission and how it operated is a 
scandal. If this minister and this government 
de not see fit to repudiate it, if they are going 
to defend the report in the fashion the 
minister did the first day it came out, then 
not only is it a scandal that merits a royal 
commission to look into the royal commis- 
sion’s inadequate job, but the royal commis- 
sion should be extended to look into this 
government's reaction to the inadequacy of 
that job. However, so much for that. 

Mr. Riddell: In other words, the govern- 
ment is a scandal. 

Mr. MacDonald: Right. 

What the Ontario Federation of Agricul- 

ture has said is: 
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“1. That price discrimination because it 
tends to decrease competition be made un- 
lawful.” The only exceptions to this should 
be: “(a) where discounts given to a customer 
can be shown to reflect actual costs, or (b) 
when they are made in good faith to meet 
the lower price of a competitor. 

“9 That it be made unlawful for a sup- 
plier to pay a customer for services rendered 
by the customer, such as advertising, ware- 
housing, prompt payment, helping to unload 
trucks, et cetera, unless the same is offered 
to all customers on proportionately equal 
terms. 

“3 That it be unlawful to knowingly re- 
ceive or ask for allowances proportionately 
greater than the competition. 

“4 That the business practices division 
of the Ministry of Consumer and Commer- 
cial Relations be boosted and given powers 
to investigate and bring civil court action 
in the above violations. 

“5 That the business practices division 
be enabled to prohibit vertical and horizontal 
integration wherever it will damage com- 
petition.” 

That is what the OFA has asked for. 
I suggest to the minister he should put 
the Leach report in the bottom drawer of 
his desk and forget about it. It is a bad 
dream; it is a nightmare. He should not, for 
God’s sake, ever defend it again as being 
worthy of any consideration and worthy of 
any approval. This is his agenda for some 
action, and I will look forward to some sug- 
gestion when he responds to our leadoffs 
as to whether he is going to move on any 
of this or whether he is going to pass the 
buck to Frank Drea or Larry Grossman, or 
some other minister. 

Mr. Chairman: I understand the vote in 
the House will not take place for half an 
hour yet, so, Mr. Minister, you can start 
your reply. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, can we not 
arrange to have the vote right now? 

Mr. Chairman: I have no power over that. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not have a pre- 
pared speech, but I have several items I 
want to touch on. 

First, the research budget of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food for Ontario is some 
$25 million. The next closest provinces are 
Quebec and Alberta, $8 million. 

I go on to DREE and Ontario’s position 
on the amounts of money we got from this. 
In 1978 and 1979, the total amount Ontario 
received through this program was $22.6 
million; Quebec, $172 million. Ontario’s $22 
million amounted to $2.66 per capita, while 


Quebec’s amounted to $27.35 per capita. In 
1977-78, Ontario, $26.195 million or $3.13 
per capita; Quebec, $164.087 million, $26.12 
per capita. 

To go back to 1976-77, the total of those 
years, Ontario received $165,373,000, while 
Quebec received $841,452,000. So Ontario 
has come out very much on the short end 
of that program. 

Mr. Riddell: Is this for research? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, no. DREE. 


Mr. Riddell: You started out talking about 
research. What point are you trying to 
prove? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will repeat it, Mr. 
Chairman. I said the commitment to agri- 
culture, research budgets for agriculture, 
Ontario’s is $25 million. The next closest 
provinces are Quebec and Alberta, $8 million 
each. That is what I said about research, I 
went on and I talked about DREE funding 
in 1978-79. 

9:30 p.m. 


Mr. McKessock: What was the DREE 
money that came in to Ontario used for? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: It went into 12 
eastern counties. I would have to get the 
total program. It went into the agricultural 
community in eastern Ontario; most of it was 
for drainage, or a great deal of it. | 
Mr. Riddell: We know we have had 
equalization grants. Are you suggesting thai 
there is no way, say, the maritime provinces 
should have received any more than Ontaric 
or Quebec? I do not see what you are trying 
to prove. | 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Those are the actua 
facts. In 1978-79, Ontario received $22,600, 
000, or $2.66 per capita. During the same 
year Quebec received $172 million, or $27.3¢ 
per capita. | 
Mr. McKessock: How much per capita dic 
the Quebec government give to the farmers 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: There it is, righ 
there. | 
Mr. McKessock: No, the Quebec govern 
ment. | 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: They got this mone) 
and handed it down: $27.35 per farme! 
while we had $2.66. It is as simple as that 
about 10 to one. | 

Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Minister, these figure 
ignore the vast difference in agriculture 1 
Ontario as compared to these other province! 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: They are true facl, 
of what the federal government is giving t 


k 


Ontario farmers. Then I went on to say !. 
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1977-78, Ontario received $26,195,000, or 


} 


$3.13 per capita. 


Mr. MacDonald: This is old straw. You 
iave given us these many times. Why do 
you not deal with the problems that we have 
-aised? 
| Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will deal with 
hem as I go along, but I think it is im- 
yortant that the public out there know the 
rue facts. _ 

Mr. McKesseck: Do we depend on the 
ederal government for money for agriculture? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: We are sort of pay- 
ng in to the federal government. 

_ Mr. McKessock: What about Alberta? 

_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: Our farmers are just 
s good as any farmers in any other part of 
Janada and I argue that they should have 
qual usage. They have the same disadvan- 
ages as the farmers in Quebec, so they 
hould have the same advantages and be 
‘eated the same by the government of 
sanada. 

Mr. McKessock: Do you agree that the 
rovinces should treat their farmers equally 
po. the same as Quebec, Alberta, Saskatche- 
an, BCP When you look at the programs 
hese provincial governments have provided 


wr their provinces, Ontario is taking a back 
rat. 




























Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have made my 
sition quite well known with the govern- 
ent of Canada, to the effect that a farmer 
id a farm operation is exactly the same in 
ly part of Canada and that particular gov- 
nment should use us all the same. 

Mr. McKessock: Okay. We can talk about 
e federal government, but talk about the 
‘ovincial government— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Do you disagree 
ith that position? 

ie McKessock: As my colleague said 
re, some parts of Canada are treated dif- 
rently— ; 

Mr. Riddell: And should be. 

Mr. McKessock: And should be, because 
ley are not— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: You agree then that 
éarmer—I sure don’t agree. Let me put my 
sition clearly. 

Mr. MacDonald: Leave aside this family 
ttle between the province and the federal 
vernment. Let us get him around to deal- 
* with his inadequacies here. 

Mr. Riddell: It is nonsense if he is sug- 
iting that the maritime provinces should 
> get— 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is not nonsense. 
It is true facts, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Riddell: —a bigger grant from the 
government. What is wrong with it? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: True facts and the 
truth hurts. 


Mr. MacDonald: If you want to distract 
attention from the problems— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, they 
do not want to know the true facts. 

Mr. Chairman, let me go on. 

Mr. McGuigan: We do not dispute the 
facts. 

Mr. McKessock: Was there any change 
made in that short step of the PC govern- 
ment? 

Mnterjections. 

Hon. Mr, Henderson; Listen, wait a minute. 
We could not get the agreement signed be- 
fore the PC government got in. Quebec 
got theirs signed at the end of the fiscal year 
early in 1979. Ontario could not get theirs 
signed. The government of Canada would 
not sign it. We got it signed with the PC 
government. 

Mr. McKessock: What did you get signed? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We got this signed. 

Mr. McKessock: Did you get any money 
during that time? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: During that period? 
No, not until we got the contract signed. 

Mr. McKessock: But you got the money 
during that time? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: The government, 
previous to May 18, would not sign an agree- 
ment with Ontario. But again I repeat, Mr. 
Chairman: 1977-78, total grant to Ontario, 
$26,195,000, or $3.13 per capita; Quebec, 
$164,087,000, or $26.12. Total money, 1969 
to 1977: Ontario, $165,373,000; Quebec, 
$841,452,000. 

Mr. Riddell: I would like to see what that 
amounts to if you are looking at it from 
percentage of income made from agriculture 
in each province. 

Hion. Mr. Henderson: It is pretty easy to 
look at. Ontario has almost two to every 
one. We have about double what Quebec 
has. If it had been fairly divided among our 
farmers, we would have had $2 to Quebec’s— 

Mr. Riddell: How does Ontario’s income 
from agriculture compare with Quebec’s? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We are 
double. We have about twice theirs. 

Mr. Riddell: All right. Does that not tell 
you something? You are still saying we 


about 
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should get an equal amount from the federal 
government? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I say a farmer is @ 
farmer whatever part of Canada he is in, 
and the federal government should use 
each farmer the same, no matter what part 
of Canada he is in. 

Mr. McKessock: Let us not wait on the 
federal government. Let us see what our 
own provincial government can do. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let us not defend 
them. You people are in a real defensive 
position over this and you hate to hear the 
true facts. 

Mr. MacDonald: While you are defending 
them and while he is fighting them, he is 
not getting around to the inadequacies of 
the provincial government. 

Mr. McKessock: That is right. Let us 
move on to the provincial government. 

Mr. MacDonald: Let us get on with his 
own responsibilities. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let us let it be 
known that Quebec has 43,000 census farm- 
ers while Ontario has 74,000. Mr. Chairman, 
I would have to tell you that I did say it 
was two to one. It is hardly two to one. It 
is about 1.8, so I will have to back off a 
little bit on that two to one. Still, it is 
close enough. 

Mr. Riddell: You just told us that there 
should be no equalization grants or payments 
made to have-not provinces. That is what 
you really said. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will stand on my 
position that a farmer is a farmer, whether 
he is in New Brunswick or Ontario. 

Mr. Riddell: In other words, why do you 
not write to the federal government and 
say, “Cut out your equalization scheme’? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I say every farmer 
in this country should be used exactly the 
same by the government of Canada. If you 
differ with that, fine; I want to hear you 
differ with it. Come on out and say s50; 
come on out and make your position clear. 

Mr. McKessock: It would be a Jot better 
for the farmers of Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have no trouble 
putting my position on the line. 


Mr. MacDonald: You can fight the next 
provincial election by browbeating Quebec. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I could take it a 
little bit further, Mr. Chairman. In Ontario, 
the feds pay 50-50 with us on drainage. In 
Quebec they pay 60-40. How is that fair to 
the Ontario farmer? You tell me. You are 
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defending the action of the government of 
Canada. You really are not supporting the © 
farmers of Ontario. 

Mr. McKessock: Let us move on to the | 
actions of the government of Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let us go on a 
little further to our production. 
Mr. Riddell: Your civil servants have 
really had to go to the bottom of the barrel 
to fill out this line of junk. | 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: The chairman could | 
have told you this a year ago without a note | 
in front of him. I heard him. 
Interjections. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Nobody denies, 
what Mr. Chairman told a group of his 
farmers in eastern Ontario. By the way, the | 
former Liberal candidate was in _ the’ 
audience that day when Mr. Villeneuve told | 
him, and he did not deny it. 
I want to go on about what was suggested, | 
that is, that Ontario was not producing. | 
Let us go back to the corn in Ontario: in| 
1970 we produced 95 million bushels; 
Canada produced 103 million bushels; in 
1979 we produced 169 million bushels. 
Winter wheat: in 1970 we produced 15.6 _ 
million bushels. In 1979 we produced 25) 
million bushels. I have to admit we are) 
down in the production of tobacco. In 1970" 
we produced 199 million pounds, while in 


| 
| 
| 
| 

in / 
1979 we produced 149 million. | 
| 
{ 





9:40 p.m. : 

Mr. MacDonald: That’s the Tory mould. 
on it, the blue mould. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, the mould would 
have a little effect; blue mould, painted 
blue. It is not a bad colour, though. 

For soybeans, in 1970 we produced 10.4; 
million bushels, and in 1979 24.7 million’ 
bushels. In 1970 we produced 118 million 
pounds of dried white beans, and in 1979 
136 million pounds. 

In 1970 we produced 1,204,000 head of| 
beef and veal, and in 1979 1,400,000 head. | 
That is up 220,000 head. Pork was 34! 
million head in 1970 and 4.9 million in 





f\ 
| 





1979. Sheep and lambs were 132,000 head 
in 1970, and down a little to 107,000 head 
\ 





in 1969. Poultry slaughtered in 1970, 343 
million pounds, and in 1979 440 million | 
pounds. I could go on, Mr. Chairman— 

An hon. member: Please don’t! | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: For instance, 
1970 egg production was 187,000 dozen, 
and in 1979 180,000 dozen. 

Mr. Riddell: All this is due to the farmers’ | 
efficiency. Absolutely no credit should be’ 
| 


{ 


| 






































ven to the province of Ontario. It reflects 
ne freeze at this point, and that is that the 
amers have been sacrificed at the altar of 
ieir own efficiency. I believe that was a 
arase coined by the former deputy minister, 
vy Biggs. Don’t you take the credit. You 
ake me a little put out. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, with 
| due respect, the member is very nega- 
ve. He really can’t accept the true facts. 


Mr. MacDonald: Are you going to com- 
\ lk it to the birth rate increase in Ontario 
oP 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: No. I could give 
vu quite a sermon on that. 
‘Mr. Wildman: We are going to wait for 
_ r.-Williams to give us that. 
_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Williams will 
I quite capable of doing that as well. 
The imports of food products have in- 
eased. We do not argue about that. The 
_ tal value of agriculture and food imports 
11973 was $905 million. In 1979, there 
i \re $2.05 billion in imports, more than 
uble from 1973 to 1979. I want to make 
se you have the true facts. I want you 
t fully understand. I do not want you to go 
o: of here disillusioned and not know the 
te facts of the overall situation. 
. Mr. MacDonald: Will you give us some 
lormation now—which is the correct figure? 
Jon. Mr. Henderson: Let me go on. In 
173, nonreplaceable imports totalled $301 
nlion, or 33 per cent, let us say a third, 
o the total. In 1979, they were $799 mil- 
li, or 39 per cent. It went up from a 
thd to 39 per cent. 
Mr. MacDonald: Still, 60 per cent of $2 
bion is replaceable. 
Ton. Mr. Henderson: No. One of the 
’ bizies, to give you an idea, is bananas. 
d you, I love apples, but then you have 
look at what these nonreplaceable im- 
P's are. In 1973, imported bananas totalled 
%] million. In 1979, it was $31 million. 
t value of imported orange juice in 1973 
$15 million, and in 1979, it was $42 
‘Mion. Our apple production is expanding. 
1n1973 it was valued at $20 million and 
0.979, at $52 million. I need not tell you 
, 4) a week from Monday I will be opening 
th first peanut processing plant in Ontario. 
fr. MacDonald: You and Jimmy Carter. 
on. Mr. Henderson: I cover more than 
on riding. 
&. MacDonald: Before you leave that 
Par, did you say our imports are now 


ov, $2 billion? 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, I will go on. 
I will come back to this. 

Mr. MacDonald: But you said it was over 
$2 billion? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 

Mr. MacDonald: You leave me_ rather 
puzzled. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I said in 1979 it was 
over $2 billion. 

Mr. MacDonald: Okay. “On August 14, 
1980, remarks by Hon, Lorne C. Henderson, 
Ontario Minister of Agriculture and Food’— 
I think that is you—“at the Farm Prod’ex 
’80 reception: His first objective is to re- 
place”—this is the objective of the market 
development branch—“Ontario’s food imports 
with Ontario produce. It is currently 
estimated that 40 per cent or $600 million 
of our $1.5 billion in imports’—not $2 
billion. How come a year ago it was $500 
million more than it is now? 

Mr. Riddell: That is what one calls a 
speech for every occasion. 


Mr. MacDonald: I do not mind a speech 
for every occasion, but if your figures are 
$500 million out that is— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not regret the 
figures bother them. I can understand that. 

Mr. MacDonald: It is not a question of 
the figures bothering them. They should 
bother you. That is the problem. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I can understand 
the figures ‘bother them and they are having 
a difficult time to understand. 

Mr. MacDonald: What are you talking 
about? These are your figures of $1.5 billion 
in August of this year; yet you tell me 
it was $2 billion in 1979. 

Mr. McKessock: Can you give us an 
explanation for the $500 million discrepancy? 

Hon. Mr. I have a lot of 
figures. 

Mr. MacDonald: If this is how authentic 
and reliable the information you give us is, 
you may as well stop right now. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have a lot of in- 
formation for them to digest. 

Mr. Wildman: You have all right, but 
none of it means anything. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have a real stack 
of it here. I hope I will be able to hold the 
floor for a few hours to give me an oppor- 
tunity to continue. Where was IP 

Coconut oil: In 1973, it was $7 million 
and in 1979, $26 million. We have develop- 
ed new soybean varieties to expand produc- 
tion. Our corn sweetener plant: Sugar was 
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$38 million in 1973 and in 1979, $95 mil- 
lion. Corn sweetener plants should replace 
some of these imports. Coffee: I have been 
drinking it here tonight so I am guilty. I 
suppose the rest of you do not drink 


coffee. 
Mr. Wildman: Apple juice. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: I like that, too. 


Coffee in 1973 was $29 million and in 1979, 
$130 million. 

Mr. MacDonald: Largely 
quantity but a larger price. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not have those 
figures with me. We can get them, though, 
if you would like us to. 

Mr. McGuigan: Coffee growers 
break. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: During that period 
of 1973 to 1979, Ontario’s agriculture and 
food exports increased by 104 per cent, but 
imports of nonreplaceable imports increased 
by 165 per cent. 

Mr. MacDonald: Please do not. If the 
amount of replaceable is now 60 per cent— 
and I will take your $2 billion because that 
makes a better figure for my purposes now 
—60 per cent of it is $1.2 billion that is 
replaceable. Do not give us percentage 
figures and throw them in our eyes. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Both of the opposi- 
sition parties have made a few remarks 
about the processed food and vegetable in- 
dustry in Ontario. 

Mr. MacDonald: I do not know what you 
would do if somebody had not given you 
this material. 

Mr. Riddell: This is the insulting part of 
it. They are high-class people thinking they 
are going to dumbfound the members by 
providing him with that kind of stuff. 

Mr. MacDonald: I do not really blame 
them the way he is using it. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: With all due re- 
spect, I am pretty proud of the staff of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 


Mr. MacDonald: Oh, sure. I am proud of 
them too. 


the 


same 


got a 


Hon. Mr. Henderson; I can tell you their 
actions are worthy of it. We are quite con- 
fident in them. 

I made a statement in the House last 
June on the matter of the processed fruit 
and vegetable industry of Ontario. I want 
to take this opportunity to elaborate on some 
of my remarks at that time. In so doing, I 
hope to dispel any misconception some of 
you may still unfortunately have regarding 
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this ministry's programs and _ initiatives | 
related to the task force recommendation. 
The task force report was submitted to 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism on- 
June 27, 1979. The report covered six major | 
areas. The first four dealt with proposals for 
economic incentives to be made available 
to growers and processors. The last two. 
areas dealt with marketing board-processor 
relations and information needs. | 


9:50 p.m. 


The specific areas examined in the report | 
were financing and incentives; reviewing the | 
tender fruit processing industry; stimulating : 
the tomato paste industry; increasing the | 
apple juice industry, improving process mar- | 
keting board relations. The Minister of Agri- | 
culture and Food considers the task force 
report helpful in its ongoing work with the 
processed fruit and vegetable industry in | 
Ontario. I must add that a number of our 
related programs were well under way be-. 
fore the task force completed! its report. | 

Let me now get down to some of the 
specific initiatives my ministry has_ taken | 
and will be pursuing as they relate directly | 
and indirectly to the task force recommen- | 


dations. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Were those processing 
plants established or was a study just made? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, I said the task 
force reported June 27, 1979, to the Minis- 
ter of Industry and Tourism. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Has anything happened? 
Mr. MacDonald: He is getting to that. | 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Give me a few 
hours. We have to spend 20 hours here so I 
want to take a little bit of time so you will 
be able to digest it. ) 

The tender fruit processing industry is an. 
essential and vital industry in this province. 
The rebuilding of our lagging peach proces- 
sing industry has required close co-ordination | 
and co-operation among nursery stock grow-| 
ers, peach producers and processors. he 
clingstone peach tree planting program has) 
been under way for several years. At one 
time it did slow down. The program has 
been reviewed and is well in hand. This te 
vival has been initiated by the tender fruit 
development committee and especially by 
Canadian canners. | 

The industry has indicated that this pro: 
gram can be carried out without government 
financial assistance at any time. Producers 
are requesting long-term contracts from Ca: 
nadian canners which would, in effect Dé 
the incentive that is required. My ministty 
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will continue to work closely with the total 
industry on this program. 

The development of a more viable tomato 
paste industry in Ontario is proceeding in a 
_ very positive manner. A majority study 
; undertaken by my ministry, in co-operation 
_ with the growers and processors, was com- 
pleted last year. This study was extremely 
well received by the industry. It is serving 
as a model for further developments in this 
wea. 


In addition, my ministry has arranged for 





_ financial assistance through the employment 
Jevelopment fund of $270,000 to Sun-Brite 
Sanning for plant expansion in the tomato 
yaste area. I should point out here that the 
marketing division of the ministry has re- 
iponsibility for dealing with all agriculture 
d food-related applications for assistance 
rom the employment development fund. My 
taff will continue to assess and assist any 
ipplicant who may be eligible under the 
und. 
_ Mr. MacDonald: When was that $270,000 
rant given? 
| Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have it here that 


‘put out a press release on January 14. 
| Mr. MacDonald: Of this year? 


aon Mr. Henderson: Yes. I am trying to 
hake my mind think back, I know I was at 
1e fruit and vegetable growers’ meeting in 
_ Jindsor. 


Mr. MacDonald: Why would Larry Gross- 
tan be telling me a month ago in the esti- 
_ jates that these grants have not been given 
at yet? 
‘Hon. Mr. Henderson: Wait a minute. I did 
ot say it was given out; I said it was 
_ mounced. I have not checked if the cheque 
| is gone out. 
| Mr. MacDonald: Why would he say it has 
_ xt been announced when I asked him if a 
»cision had been made as to whom these 
Tee grants—he said there were three in 
pie food processing industry— 
_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: There were another 
_ ‘tee yet. He mentioned three. I have his 
‘tement to you here. I will get to that later 
_ 1 my remarks. 
es on January 14, I did announce this 
fant and the part that is running through 
17 mind—were you in Windsor that day? 
Mr. McGuigan: I might help you out to 
'Sne extent. I visited Sun-Brite—the facilities 
1, place— 
tion. Mr. Henderson: No, but I was down 
athe fruit and vegetable growers’ annual 
teting in Windsor or Essex—down in that 
_#a anyhow—at that time I knew we had a 
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grant to give, but something is telling me 
it was January 4 or 5. 


Mr. McGuigan: That’s about when I was 
at the Leamington arena. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: The press release I 
have—I will go into it right now. 


Mr. MacDonald: Wait a minute, are you 
giving us grants that your ministry had 
authorized and these are in addition to or 
preceded the ones that Larry Grossman 
talked about that had not yet been decided 
and therefore he could not announce? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I believe this is the 
first one we did. It is part of the employment 
development fund. 


Mr. MacDonald: It is a hell of a way to 
run a railroad. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, it is not my min- 
istry. It was $200 million that Larry Gross- 
man was talking about. 


Mr. MacDonald: Why would Grossman say 
there had been three decided on but he was 
not able to announce them and he could not 
give me an assurance it would be announced 
before these estimates started? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: There are four. I 
have them later on. If you want me to go 
over them now I would be glad to. 


Mr. MacDonald: I would first like to get 
things straightened out between your two 
ministries. 


Hion. Mr. Henderson: There is no mis- 
understanding on my side. I know each one 
of the grants full well. I was with the com- 
mittee when they were arranged. That is the 
only doubtful part. This was dated January 
14 and, as J say, I think it was January 4 
that I was in Essex. I knew on that day I 
talked to the people there and told them. 
Maybe he did not announce it on that day 
but I was aware of it at that time. 


Mr. MacDonald: It was last January? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It was January and 
my announcement was January 14. 

Here is the announcement: “Agriculture 
and Food Minister Lorne Henderson has an- 
nounced that a $270,000 grant has been 
awarded to Sun-Brite Foods Limited of 
Ruthven, Ontario, near Windsor. Sun-Brite, 
an independent Canadian-owned company, 
will use the grant to install an evaporator 
to produce concentrated tomato salads from 
which the company will produce varied 
tomato-based sauces such as spaghetti and 
pizza sauces. To operate the evaporator, Sun- 
Brite will need to control and contract an- 
other 600 acres of tomatoes worth $1 million 
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at the farm gate. Ten jobs will be created 
at the Sun-Brite plant. 

“Making the announcement, Mr. Hender- 
son said that the tomato paste industry has 
a tremendous future in Ontario. The grant 
shows the government’s commitment to the 
success of this new plant. Mr. Henderson 
also congratulated Sun-Brite and said, ‘T 
know this Canadian company will make an 
important contribution to the economy of 
southwestern Ontario. This announcement 
follows release of a report on the prospects 
of the tomato paste industry released in De- 
cember. The report indicated a good future 
potential for such an industry replacing large 
volumes of imports. 


“The Sun-Brite operation is expected to 
replace about $2 million in imported paste. 
The employment development fund is an 
Ontario government program aimed at cre- 
ating employment in various sections of the 
provincal economy.” 


Mr. McGuigan: You should mention that 
the reason it is possible is that the federal 
government put a 13.5 per cent or 13 point 
something per cent duty on paste coming into 
Canada in addition to your EDF grant. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: There was a question 
in the House the other day about the import 
of tomatoes. Peter Epp has left a message 
for me—I need to phone him—Remo Mancini 
made a major statement about it— 


Mr. MacDonald: It was a ministerial state- 
ment. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I was not in there. 


Mr. Riddell: There was no need for your 
statement; he had answered the question. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I heard that later. 

He was talking about the greenhouse 
tomatoes and he was pointing out quite 
clearly that the association itself had decided 
some two weeks ago it was costing too much 
to heat the greenhouses to keep on produc- 
tion. I do not think he went so far to tell 
about another problem, which I know you are 
aware of, Jim. When the greenhouse pro- 
ducers decided to cut off—and I do not 
criticize them for this—the federal government 
removed that embargo to help the consumers. 
1 don’t know whether you know that or not. 
I know Remo would know it. I am not 
criticizing; it made these tomatoes cheaper. 


Mr. McGuigan: That is part of the new 
tariff agreement. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, that is part of 
the tariff agreement. 


10 p.m. 
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Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Minister, just so I 
can see your subsequent answers in context: 
As I understand it now, all this confusion 
about economic fund grants being over and 
in the Minister of Industry and Tourism’s 
bailiwick is now out the window. EDF grants 
going to the food industry are wholly within 
your jurisdiction. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I was awarded $5 
million for my staff to find a place to allot it. 
They just gave me a little bit. The Treasurer 
(Mr. F. S. Miller) is still the chairman of that 
committee, but it is my staff here tonight who 
do the research and bring the information 
to me. 

Mr. MacDonald: Here is one instance where 
your jurisdiction extends into the food in- 
dustry, beyond the farm gate and the normal 
parameters of your operation. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is one area where 
my staff make recommendations. 


Mr. MacDonald: I was hoping I could per- 
suide you to do the same thing in milk and 
Icok through the milk industry. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: You would be shock- 
ed to know I had breakfast this morning with 
the chairman of the Milk Marketing Board 
and we were talking about this. 

Mr. MacDonald: They have been talking 
to you for years and you have not responded 
yet. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Just one more question: 
From your studies, is there any need for 
more facilities to process or make tomate 
paste? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not have thai 
but I will address that later. I do not have it 
here with me at this moment. 

Mr. McKessock: Is that $5 million for the 
1980-81 yearP How much have you put to- 
wards this? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will get to it. I have 
it here later in my remarks. 

Mr. MacDonald: I guess we had better go 
Mr. Chairman. Are we coming back? 

Mr. Chairman: I do not think so. We ca! 
cut it of now and make up the half how 
later. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will stop at thi 
point because there are things here the com 
mittee should really know as to how we di 
address that report. I have a prepared tex 
on it. 

Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, are you goin, 
to make note of the half hour that we at 
losing? 


; 
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| Mr. Chairman: That’s right. 

| Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is indicated that 
‘this program can be carried out without 

| | government financial assistance at this time. 

Producers are requesting long-term contracts 

(from Canadian canners which would in 


| | effect— 
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Opening statements, continued: 





‘ohnson, J. ( Wellington-Dufferin-Peel PC) 
MacDonald, D. C. (York South NDP) 
AcGuigan, J. (Kent-Elgin L) 

McKessock, R. (Grey L) 

Xiddell, J. K. (Huron-Middlesex L) 


| 

| 
Zaton, R. G. (Middlesex PC) 
: 
| 





_ Nildman, B. (Algoma NDP) 
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_ Adjournment 


Mr. MacDonald: We are back to the 
peaches. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I wonder if there 
is a record of how far I got. I got breezed 
away from it, but I will start at the top of 
page three the next time. 


The committee adjourned at 10:02 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:15 p.m. in com- 
nittee room No. 1. 


/ 
ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
; AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
rder. I am sorry about this mixup. I was 
ot aware until I saw the Order Paper. I 
zceived word from the minister’s executive 
ssistant just before I went into the House 
1at we would be on Agriculture and Food 
might. I saw the Order Paper just as it was, 
») I did not say anything. The Provincial 
ecretary for Resources Development (Mr. 
runelle) told me at five o'clock he would 
ke to know a few days in advance when 
2 was going to come on again because he 
id to invite his personnel here and some 
' them had to come from a distance. I pre- 
me the escarpment people come from dif- 
rent areas of the western section of the 
‘ovince. 

Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, with the great- 

i of respect, I do not know how this oc- 
ared. It is unusual, to say the least, that 
i three government documents it says we 
Il continue with resources development to- 
ht. I do not know who made what ar- 
ingements. Certainly it has never been 
issed on to the Liberal House leader. I just 
fished speaking with their House leader. 
Mr. W. Newman: Wait a minute. I under- 
snd that at four o’clock this afternoon— 
Mr. Martel: Just don’t panic. 

Mr. W. Newman: Be careful, or I will talk 
aout you. 

Mr. Martel: I want to tell you the House 
ders were not involved. There was no dis- 
Cision with the House leaders about it. This 
Sit of nonsense really leads to nothing but 
bilam. It would be nice to know who made 
i! airangements. If they were made _ be- 
Wen two ministers, then I would suggest the 
ty ministers should indicate to the House 
lelers that they have some sort of agree- 
tat so we can either agree to it or make 
necessary arrangements. The bedlam that 
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has prevailed since about six o’clock is really 
for the birds. 

I do not know if the Liberals have been 
able to find their critic yet. Luckily, I told 
Mr. MacDonald he could go if he wanted to 
ge, because he was not on and no arrange- 
ments had been made or no discussion had 
been undertaken in terms of changing the 
consideration of the estimates. That was the 
agreement and the order of business decided 
upon last Thursday. 

If somebody has taken it upon himself to 
change the order of business, I suggest that 
without our benevolence he could find him- 
self with a whole staff here and with no one 
around to talk to. 


Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, we were not 
informed of this change. As far as I know, 
our critic is down at the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture conference. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is where I would 
have been, but I was told I was supposed to 
be here. 


Mr. Nixon: The first I heard of the change 
was really about five minutes ago, but cer- 
tainly we do not want to hold up the un- 
folding of the universe. If the minister is 
prepared to make his response to the critics, 
we do not want to adjourn the meeting. I 
think probably we can profitably use the 
time, particularly since the minister’s staff is 
all gathered here. The idea we have, is that 
you and Mr. Brunelle just worked this out. 
The least you should do is let your own 
House leader know, for God’s sake. 


Mr. Chairman: We will not have any more 
mistakes. We will continue tonight, tomorrow 
and Thursday with Agriculture and Food. 


Mr. Ruston: Perhaps the minister could 
answer Mr. Nixon’s query. It would help con- 
siderably. 

Mr. Chairman: That would be all right. I 
am just arranging a program because I pro- 
mised Mr. Brunelle I would give him ample 
opportunity to have the personnel he needs. 
I understand there are people on the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission whom he has to 
notify to get here when he needs them. 
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§:20 p.m. 

Mr. Ruston: Mr. McKessock was expecting 
that tonight. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Gentlemen, it would 
not hurt my feelings if I did not have to talk 
tonight. I have almost lost my voice. I was 
not in the House yesterday or today because 
of the cold I have. 

I did not read the Order Paper, but 
about a month ago when I learned my 
estimates would be coming on last week, 
I pointed that out to my colleagues. It was 
suggested at that time that if I were in- 
volved with the Royal Winter Fair, Mr. 
Brunelle could come on and could fill in as 
lhe did last Tuesday night. I had involve- 
ments with the Royal Winter Fair. Then it 
was my understanding that I would go on 
with my estimates. I have to admit again 
that I was not in the House yesterday or 
today and had not read the Order Paper. 


Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, if I might 
help the minister, I have a notice here from 
the Office of the Clerk dated November 25 
and addressed to me that says: “This is to 
inform you that the standing committee on 
resources development will meet on Tues- 
day, November 25, at 8 p.m. in committee 
room No. 1 to consider the estimates of the 
resources development policy field. Respect- 
fully yours, Roderick Lewis, Clerk of the 
House.” That is dated today. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let me tell you 
that this morning when I learned that I was 
not down tonight, I did speak to the office 
of our House leader. I presumed he had 
passed it on to the opposition. 


Mr. Nixon: He did not know anything 
about it. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That will be up to 
him and me to argue out, but his staff 
certainly knew what the arrangement was. 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, may I 
say I appreciate the minister’s showing up 
tonight, as sick as he is. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not argue with 
you that you people are faced with a 
problem, and I understand it. I would pos- 
sibly feel as you do; I do not argue with 
you. But as I say, within the staff of our 
House leader there was an understanding. 
Maybe that was not passed on to our House 
leader; I do not argue that. I expect it was 
not or it would have been passed on to you. 
If it is a problem to you, we are certainly 
willing— 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I do_not 
think we want to inconvenience the staff of 
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the ministry who have come out this even- 
ing. With respect, I want to point out that 
this arrangement, or whatever took place, 
may have happened today, but the decision 
to have resources development policy field 
debated tonight was not something that was 
made just recently. My House leader in- 
formed me of that over a week ago, prior 
to the time we had the first part of those 
estimates last Tuesday. At the end of last 
Tuesday's meeting, it was my understand- 
ing, and I am sure it was the understanding 
of the Liberal Party, that we were to con: 
tinue with Mr. Brunelle’s estimates and tc 
complete them this evening. | 
Obviously, we cannot do that. I suppose 
we should proceed with the estimates of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and F ood since the 
staff has come out and we do not want tc 
inconvenience them. But I just want to poin' 
out that we had better make sure from nov 
on that the House leaders are informed 0 
whatever problems the ministers may hav’ 
in getting to estimates. 
Mr. Chairman: The whole mixup goe: 
right back to the first meeting we had wit 
Mr. Brunelle. The minister had to go to th: 
Royal Winter Fair, and this is why th 
provincial secretary's estimates came on. | 
understand that Agriculture and Food woul. 
follow right on through afterwards until | 
saw what was on the Order Paper today. 
did not change anything at all, but M 
Brunelle informed me at five o'clock thi 
he would want some time to notify h 
personnel. That is what he told me. I aske 
him what he was going to do tonight. | 
told him it did not matter to me whethy 
we went on with Agriculture and Food « 
with his estimates. 
Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, every Thur 
day night by rule the order of business hi 
the following week is announced. In fac 
it was announced last Thursday that tonig, 
we would go on with resources develo. 
ments. It is obvious someone made a de, 
this morning to switch without the infc 
mation filtering back to anyone else. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have alreai 
agreed to that. I don’t argue with you 
that. | 
Mr. Nixon: I suggest you go on and y) 
will simply owe us another one. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: If it would be he: 
ful to your parties, I was going to speak | 
our House leader some time tomorrow 4! 
propose that Mr. Brunelle’s estimates be 
two weeks from tonight and the Wednes¢’ 
following. 














How does that sound to y 
people? That will give us all lots of time’ 









Mr. Chairman: I will just try to simplify 
it. It is quite easy on a Wednesday to get 
ree hours in which is what is left on Mr. 
runelle’s estimates because of the vote we 
ad. I think we should arrange for him to 


| Hon. Mr. Henderson: How much have we 
got left to do? 
Mr. Chairman: He has two hours and 
















mow where they come from, but I under- 
tand it is from out of town. 

Mr. Nixon: All the way from Orangeville. 
_ Mr. Chairman: It is out of town anyway. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: What other work 
oes the committee have before it? 


_ Mr. Chairman: Just your estimates and the 
rovincial Secretary for Resources Devel- 
ment. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, why don’t 
u slate Mr. Brunelle’s estimates for next 
Vednesday and that will give his people 
>ven or eight days’ notice? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: As the minister, I 
ave other problems. I might have problems 
ith appearing two weeks from tonight and 
morrow. My deputy will be away at a con- 
rence in Ottawa during that period, so we 
>» have problems with that date. Let us 
ave that up to the House leaders. 


Mr. Chairman: Is it all right to go ahead 
ith Agriculture and Food tonight, tomorrow 
id Thursday? That is as far as we will go 
sht now. 


-|Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, it 
ight be that I will have to give way to 
‘mebody else to make my remarks as the 
ens goes on. You will remember last 
‘ursday night when the bells commenced 
ging, I was involved in responding to the 
position. Just so the record is straight, I 
a: going to be duplicating one paragraph. 

The development of a more viable tomato 
ste industry in Ontario is proceeding in a 
ty positive manner. A major study under- 
en by my ministry in co-operation with 
fwers and processors was completed last 
ir. This study was extremely well received 
the industry. It is serving as a model for 
ther development in this area. In addi- 
1, my ministry has arranged for financial 
stance through the employment develop- 
at fund of $270,000 to Sun-Brite Canning 
plant expansion in the tomato paste area. 
‘should point out here that the marketing 
Sion of the ministry has the responsibility 
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for dealing with all agriculture and food- 
related applications for assistance from the 
employment development fund. My staff will 
continue to assess and! assist any applicants 
who may be eligible under the fund. 

We are continuing to work closely with 
the apple commission and processors in the 
development of an apple juice industry. One 
of the problems we dealt with in this area is 
the economic viability of the industry. At 
the present time, growers are reluctant to 
plant orchards for juice purposes only. As a 
result of discussions held between staff from 
my market development branch and’ Canvin 
Products Limited, a project has been under- 
taken to evaluate the profitability of producing 
apples for juice produce versus the fresh 
market. These are but two examples of our 
ongoing work in this area. 

Moving to the area of improving pro- 
cessor-marketing board relations, my minis- 
try, through the Farm Products Marketing 
Board and the Milk Commission of Ontario, 
is promoting policies wherever possible to 
accomplish this objective. It is the policy of 
both the board and the commission to hold 
discussions and seek out viewpoints from all 
segments of the industry that may affect it 
before any major change in government regu- 
lation is considered. The Farm Products 
Marketing Board is required to provide a 
thorough economic impact study before any 
new marketing plan is recommended to be 
put into force. 

8:30 p.m. 


For many years, the price of vegetables 
for processing was decided by negotiation, 
conciliation and arbitration. When both 
parties found difficulties in this method, the 
government considered two options. One 
was to delegate pricing powers to the 
producer, using a system of processor con- 
sultation. This step seemed premature and 
both sides agreed to a system of final offer 
selection or arbitration. The new approach 
to the negotiation was instituted this year. 
I am happy to inform you that the comments 
from both parties have been favourable to 
this approach. The report of Mr. Everett 
Biggs on the final offer selection process 
concluded that this approach worked very 
well on this year’s negotiations and should 
be maintained. 

I fully agree that ongoing communication 
should be encouraged ‘between all parties 
concerned. This is being encouraged by the 
Farm Products Marketing Board and the 
milk commission through the establishment 
of advisory committees to commodity boards 
which include growers, processors and deal- 
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ers. These are chaired by either the Farm 
Products Marketing Board or the Milk Com- 
mission of Ontario. The aims of these com- 
mittees are to foster and to seek input from 
the processors’ sector to the commodity 
boards. 

From the remarks I have just made, there 
should be no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food has 
responded positively to the task force recom- 
mendation. I would like to take a few more 
minutes to mention briefly a number of other 
ongoing programs related to the recommen- 
dation of the task force. 

This summer I met with a number of 
vegetable processors and growers to an- 
nounce that the ministry is launching a 
program to establish several market develop- 
ment committees. These committees are 
formed from growers, processors and key 
ministry staff. They will be examining realis- 
tic ways to expand the growing and process- 
ing market for the designated commodities. 
I can inform you that both the growers and 
the processors have responded favourably 
to the concept and structure of these com- 
mittees. To date, two committees have been 
established. One has had its first meeting and 
the other will be meeting in the very near 
future. 

The export section of the market develop- 
ment branch is continually searching for 
market opportunities in foreign markets for 
Ontario products. A major part of this pro- 
gram is taking Ontario companies on export 
missions to these foreign markets and bring- 
ing in foreign buyers to meet with Ontario 
companies. An objective of the export section 
is to expand our exports from the $1 billion 
level of last year to $1.5 billion by the mid- 
1980s. 

The market situation and outlook section 
of our branch is continuing to analyse and 
identify new geographic regions where addi- 
tional sales can be made. This section is also 
analysing the effects of a new tariff arrange- 
ment on the Ontario fruit and vegetable 
industry. The collection of relevant informa- 
tion recommended by the task force for the 
fruit and vegetable industry is also well in 
hand by this section. 

In conclusion, the marketing division of 
my ministry views the further development 
of the processed fruit and vegetable industry 
in Ontario as a viable area. This is well 
proven by our ongoing and new programs. 
This ministry has taken action and assumed 
its responsibilities in working with the total 
industry in virtually all areas dealt with by 
the task force report. We are identifying 


those fruit and vegetable products which 
appear to be viable and of benefit to out 
economy. Borderline products: are constant: 
ly being assessed since they may become 
more viable as various factors change. My) 
ministry will continue to assume the respon- 
sibility of providing leadership to both the 
agriculture and processing sectors of the 
fruit and vegetable industry of this province, 

Concerns have been expressed about the 
status of the tender fruit industry by oppos. 
ition parties. I have covered this item in some 
detail in the House, but it is important tc 
place my ministry’s actions on record. F irst| 
I would like to review a press release on the 
Tender Fruit Producers’ Marketing Board 
The growers are making these comment, 
without any coaching. The Ontario Tende! 
Fruit Producers’ Marketing Board, grower 
of tender fruit, including peaches, velit 
plums and cherries, harvested sold the larges 
crop in the past five years, officials of thi 
Ontario Tender Fruit Producers’ Marketin; 
Board report. A relatively mild winter, idea 
conditions for pollination and ample moistur, 
during the growing season all were factors i 
the production of this large crop of excellen’ 
quality fruit. Of particular significance wa 
the 30 per cent increase in the production o, 
clingstone peaches sold to local processors. — 

The peach processing industry has unde: 
gone significant changes in the past 15 yea 
as processors converted from the freeston) 
varieties to the clingstone variety in an a) 
tempt to meet the competition from offshor 
products. While there is still a shortage ¢ 
tonnage of clingstone varieties available i 
the province to meet the current processor) 
requirements, board officials note that tl 
combined efforts of the growers, the pri 
cessors and the Ministry of Agriculture an 
Food have resulted in a significant ne 
planting of this type of peach. ! 

The combined efforts of governmen 
growers and processors are expected to b 
gin to show favourable results as planting © 
additional clings are expected to take plav 
over the next three to five years. Consume), 
acceptance of Ontario-grown and -processt, 
cling peaches is excellent, report boa, 
officials. This acceptance is due, in son. 
measure, to the co-operation of. the growe! 
the processors and the Foodland Ontar 
program and the Ontario government in su_ 
cessful promotion of canned and other pt. 
cessed fruits through the chain stores 2 
other retailers. i 

During the late 1960s and early 1970s iy 
adequate tariffs and subsidized producti 
in other countries resulted in a steady a 
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serious decline in the peach-processing in- 
dustry in Ontario. A combined industry effort 
to convert from the freestone to the cling- 
stone variety and more recently improved 
| tariffs have resulted in an outlook much more 


\ 


| market varieties during this period of de- 
cline, and the volume of fresh peaches mar- 
‘keted in the 1980s was the largest since 
[ae75. 2 
| The board chairman, Phil Andrews, stresses 
| that the volume of peaches canned in Ontario 
will not reach the tonnage processed some 20 
years ago, but this continues to be a healthy 
processing industry for the tender fruit crop 
‘produced in the Niagara Peninsula and other 
‘parts of southern Ontario. 
In addition to the significant increase in 
the production of clingstone peaches, the sour 
grape crop was up significantly from 1979 
and was the largest crop of cherries produced 
‘in Ontario since 1971. Bartlett pears, sweet 
‘cherries and strawberries were marketed 
through the sales division of the Tender Fruit 
Marketing Board. All were of 












Producers’ 
excellent quality and considerably higher 
in quality than any of the past five years. 

' I did comment in the House on the tender 
lruit issue, but in view of the fact it has 
been raised again, possibly I should review 
my ministry's position, actions and that of 
the industry. This is what I said October 21, 
1980, in the Legislature: 

“I would like to respond to some of the 
comments raised yesterday regarding On- 
aario’s fruit processing industry and, in par- 
icular, the peach processing industry. 

“TI want to clarify the difference between 
teestone peaches, which we all love to eat 
tesh from the farm, and the clingstone 
varieties, which lend themselves to modern 
‘anning methods . . . Clingstone means that 
he fruit clings to the pit but it is firm; it 
Ae be handled mechanically and will retain 
ts colour, appearance and good flavour in 
he can. 

“The industry realized some time ago that 
he canned product from our freestone 
ariety peaches could not compete against 
wge volumes of low-cost, and in some in- 
_ vances, subsidized imports of canned cling- 
_fones from California, South Africa and 
ustralia.The lack of sufficient tariff protec- 
on contributed to a decline in our produc- 
on and processing of traditional peach 
arieties. 

“Ontario : traditionally produced freestone 
ariety peaches, but it was recognized that 
















the Ontario industry would have’ to swing 
over to production of clingstones if the pro- 
cessing industry were to compete. It has 
been a difficult task, but we are starting to 
see some gratifying results.” 


8:40 p.m. 


“The peach research committee was formed 
a number of years ago, and our experimental 
station at Vineland tested many varieties of 
clingstone peaches and was able to recom- 
mend some varieties for planting in Ontario 
which would provide sufficient yields and a 
superior-quality product. : 

“The peach research committee is work- 
ing constantly on all production aspects of 
peaches, including culture, trickle irrigation 
and new varieties to ensure that new plant- 
ings will be developed on the most efficient 
basis for Ontario conditions. 

“The Ontario government is also giving 
leadership through the tender fruit develop- 
ment committee. This committee is made up 
of producers, processors, researchers and the 
government. It has charted out a replanting 
program for clingstones which has been under 
way for eight years. The industry has decided 
to proceed without government financial 
assistance in the replanting program at this 
time. 

“I am gratified to note that the amount of 
clingstones coming to market has increased 
to 3,900 tons in 1980, some 1,000 tons more 
than last year. We expect this will increase 
each year. The major processor in Ontario 
has been working with individual growers 
and it is expected that additional clingstones 
will be planted each year until the industry 
reaches its first target of producing 10,000 
tons for processing by the year 1990. 

“To facilitate the long-term development 
of the peach processing industry, the Ontario 
government, through the Ontario Develop- 
ment Corporation, was instrumental in get- 
ting a cold storage built at St. Davids in the 
Niagara Peninsula. The Ontario Fruit-for- 
Processing Co-operative undertook a 15-year 
business incentive program loan with the 
Ontario Development Corporation for $500,- 
000, interest-free for five years. The cold 
storage is necessary to condition clingstone 
peaches for processing. 

“As I stated earlier, one of the main ob- 
stacles to the development of the industry 
was the lack of tariff protection on imported 
products. In spite of all our efforts in Ontario, 
we still needed relief from the low-price 
imports. The entire industry, including pro- 
ducers, processors and this government, 
pressed the federal government for some 
years to provide adequate tariff protection. 
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“The new federal government elected in 
May 1979 came through with some relief. As 
a result, on February 1, 1980, the tariff on 
imported processed peaches was changed 
from a fixed tariff of 2.5 cents per pound to 
12.5 per cent of the processed value. Now, 
with this greater protection, the planting pro- 
gram for clingstone peaches will speed up. 

“This will mean the old tariff on a 56- 
pound case of canned peaches would be 
$1.40. If the import value of a case was, say, 
$20, then the new tariff rate would be $2.50. 

“We currently have 75,000 bearing cling- 
stone trees producing about 4,000 tons an- 
nually. We have 30,000 nonbearing trees 
already in the ground. In 1981, 33,000 
clings will be planted, and in each year 
until 1985 plantings will take place to pro- 
vide 270,000 clingstones planted out by 
1985. This will provide the target set by 
the industry of 10,000 tons by 1999, as pre- 
viously stated. 

“Incidentally, the new tariff program is of 
major value to other sectors. The outstand- 
ing example is the tomato solids processing 
program, which will result in major increases 
in tomato farming and processing. 

“We know that market share of Ontario- 
srown peaches has dropped substantially 
from what it once was, and that the process- 
ing sector has gone through a rationaliza- 
tion. I believe the above-stated facts indi- 
cate the reason for this and show the situ- 
ation is reversing as a result cf our help 
and interest. 

“Contrary to the belief of some people, 
the Ontario fruit industry is here to stay. 
Total tonnage of peaches for processing in 
1980 was 4,916 tons of which 3,900 tons 
were clingstone peaches, up 1,000 tons from 
last year. I am pleased to say the total 
production of peaches for process and fresh 
market is increasing. In 1980 it totalled some 
34,000 tons, up 20 per cent from 1979. The 
processing tonnage for all tender fruit, ex- 
cluding grapes, in 1980 was 26,622 tons 
versus 23,243 tons in 1979. 

“IT would make one last comment on this 
matter. The producers and processors of 
tender fruit, through the Ontario Tender 
Fruit Institute, are involved in co-operation 
with the Foodland Ontario shared-cost pro- 
gram in a promotion of processed fruit 
products which includes cherries, peaches, 
plums and pears. A very successful frozen 

cherry promotion has just concluded. A 
promotion exhibit is planned at the Royal 
Winter Fair, and a canned fruit promotion 
is scheduled for the month of March. 


“This government is vitally concerned © 
with the future of the fruit industry in this 
province. We have and will continue to- 
support this industry in every way we can.” 

There have been a number of comments — 
on how badly Ontario is doing, how we have — 
failed to expand production, and how we 
have lost ground as a percentage of Cana- 
dian production. 

On November 20, I outlined how Ontario — 
has done in relation to Canadian production. | 
Tonight I want to relate how we have done. 
in the fruit and vegetable crops in the past | 
decade. These are tonnage figures. 

You can always pick years to prove a 
point. What I have done here is take a five- | 
year average. I have taken the five-year 
average of 1966 to 1970 as compared with | 
the five-year average of 1976 to 1980, or the | 
10-year period. 

Mr. McKessock: I do not like that. : 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: You do not agree; 
with that? i 

Mr. McKessock: No, because the figures 
show we have been losing our percentage 
of Canadian production over the last five: 
years. In taking averages you can mess it! 
up. } 

Mr. MacDonald: Fudge it. i 

Mr. McKessock: Fudge it is right. If you) 
take the specific products, especially meat 





losing our share of Canadian production. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I asked my staff to’ 
put together the figures 1 quoted. Not know- 
ing what it would mean I said, “Take an’ 
average. 

Mr. McKessock: Certainly, those kinds ot 
figures are going to look better but they give’ 
you a very rough picture. ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let us hear them. 
They were figures I wanted. Maybe you are: 
not interested in them but I certainly was. 
That is the reason I asked my staff to pul) 
them together. 

For apples, the 1971 production wat} 
135,777 metric tons. The 1980 productior 
was 151,850 metric tons. The 1966 to 197( 
average was 127,816 metric tons. The 1976 
to 1980 average was 135,967 metric tons 
or up six per cent in that 10-year period. 

Mr. McKessock: Are you saying the tota 
metric tons are up? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 

Mr. McKessock: You are not talking abou. 
our percentage of the Canadian productiol 
as being up? 
















i 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am speaking about 
_ the Ontario production. 

Mr. McKessock: Of course, our production 
' has been going up steadily but our share of 
the Canadian production, our percentage 
' 





| 


share, has been going down. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not have those 
figures. Let me go on to grapes. 


Mr. W. Newman: Prove it. 


Mr. McKessock: The figures are right there. 
_Your own figures are there. 








| 





Mr. W. Newman: You play around with 
| figures. We all do. 


_ Mr. McKessock: That is what we are doing, 
we are playing around with taking averages. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: These are actual 
figures that I asked staff to put together for 
‘me tonight. Criticism has been levied by 
opposition parties that our farmers are not 
doing their job. I say they are and the figures 
_are here to prove it. 


8:50 p.m. 


These are all in metric tons. Grapes in 
(1971 were 76,362 tons and in 1980 were 
60,991 tons. If we go to the 1966-70 average, 
it was 54,967 tons; for 1976-80, it was 
64,164 tons. That is an increase in that period 
of 16 per cent. Peaches in 1971 were 47,546 
tons; in 1980, there were 29,380 tons. The 
five-year average prior to 1970 was 36,426 
‘tons. The five-year average prior to 1980 
was 30,260 tons or a deficit, a drop-back of 
17 per cent. Pears in 1971 were 26,001 tons 
and in 1980, 19,435 tons. For the five years 
previous to 1970 it was 20,396 tons and for 
the five years previous to 1980, 15,891 tons. 
Again, there is a drop-back of 24 per cent. 
Strawberries in 1971 were 6,358 tons and in 
{980 were 10,758 tons. In the 10-year period 
orevious to 1970 it was 5,185 tons and previ- 
ous to 1980, 9,067 tons or an increase of 
‘5 per cent. 

_ We now go to the vegetables. Potatoes in 
971 were 361,100 tons and in 1980 were 
43,918 tons. In the 1966-70 period it was 
_ 06,580 tons. Previous to 1980 it was 377,145 
ons. We have dropped back seven per cent. 
Ve have lost this to other parts of Canada; 
S you suggested, to the Maritimes. Tomatoes 
2 1971 were 356,399 tons. In 1980 it was 
58,679 tons. Previous to 1970 the five-year 
verage was 314,428 tons and previous to 
980 it was 416,836 tons, or an increase of 
3 per cent. Corn in 1971 was 142,833 tons; 
1 1980 it was 202,528 tons. The five years 
revious to 1970 was 126,372; the five years 
tevious to 1980 was 177,587, or an increase 
° 41 per cent. Carrots in 1971 were 53,631 
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tons; in 1980, they were 80,421 tons. The 
five-year average previous to 1970 was 67,205 
tons, while previous to 1980 it was 87,262 
tons, or an increase of 30 per cent. Rutabagas 
in 1971 were 48,345 tons and in 1980 were 
57,410 tons. For the five years previous to 
1970, it was 60,174 tons and for the other five 
years 57,233 tons, a five per cent decrease. 
Onions in 1971 were 52,339 tons and in 1980 
were 55,138 tons. For the five years previous 
to 1970 it was 58,768 tons and the previous 
five years to now, 65,489 tons or an in- 
crease of 11 per cent. Cabbages in 1971 
were 37,966 tons and in 1980, 50,729 tons. 
For the five years previous to 1970, it was 
33,975 tons. For the five years previous to 
now it was 52,785 tons, an increase of 55 
per cent. Cucumbers in 1971 were 40,544 
tons and in 1980, 52,388 tons. For the five 
years previous to 1970 it was 34,690 tons. 
For the past five years, it was 46,247, an in- 
crease of 33 per cent. 

Mr. Riddell: This may be the time to cor- 
rect the record because I am sure the minis- 
ter and the staff advising the minister did not 
want to mislead this committee, but I have to 
tell you that if we exclude bananas and citrus 
fruits which cannot be grown in our climate, 
and also potatoes and onions which are stor- 
able crops, we find that imports represent 76 
per cent of the product handled at the 
Toronto terminal. That is contrary to what 
the minister told us the last day. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Would you repeat 
what you said? 


Mr. Riddell: Yes. If we exclude bananas 
and citrus fruits which cannot be grown in 
our climate, and also potatoes and onions 
which are storable crops, we find that im- 
ports represent 76 per cent of the product 
handled at the Toronto terminal. That comes 
as quite a surprise to you, doesn’t it, Mr. 
Minister? These facts show that Ontario is 
seriously deficient in fresh fruit and vegetable 
production, despite the fact Ontario has the 
most advantageous climate and land base for 
horticultural crop production in Canada. 

If you would permit me to try to correct 
the record again, the minister was trying to 
tell us the last time we met that Quebec 
was given all the handouts and Ontario was 
not getting its share. The Minister of Agri- 
culture in Ottawa spends approximately 16 
per cent of his budget in Quebec as compared! 
to 54 per cent in Ontario. The total might 
be somewhat biased in Ontario’s favour by 
the location of the departmental headquarters 
and research institutes in this province, but 
compare these figures to each province’s share 
of Canada’s farm cash receipts, which are 13.6 
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per cent for Quebec and 28.6 per cent for 
Ontario. 

Iwas concerned when the minister and his 
staff were trying to feed us that information, 
so I thought I would get it right from the 
horse’s mouth, that is, right from Ottawa. 
Listen to this. The dairy subsidy column 
shows the federal dairy subsidy amounts to 
$2,840 per census farm in Quebec compared 
to $1,044 in Ontario. Forty-eight per cent 
of the total subsidy goes to Quebec producers 
against 32 per cent to Ontario's. 


9 p.m. 


The substantial differential between the two 
provinces reflects the following facts: (1) 
Quebec has a much larger share of the 
national quota than Ontario; in other words, 
A8 per cent of market share quota. (2) Milk 
production represents a much larger share of 
the Quebec agricultural economy than is 
the case in Ontario. (3) The Farm Credit 
Corporation made 19.2 per cent of its loans in 
Quebec in 1978-79 versus 29.2 per cent in 
Ontario. In dollar terms, this meant $99 
million to Quebec versus $150 million to 
Ontario. Ontario’s share of Farm Credit 
Corporation loans is slightly in excess of its 
28.6 per cent contribution to total Canadian 
farm cash receipts. (4) The agricultural stabil- 
ization payments for Ontario in 1978-79 
amounted to $364 per census farm compared 
with $139 for Quebec. This large difference 
reflects the fact that a substantial payment 
was made to Ontario wheat producers amount- 
ing to $16.8 million. 

In conclusion, in all expenditure categories 
selected, departmental expenditures, which 
include grants and contributions, dairy subsidy 
payments, ASB payments and loans by the 
FCC, Ontario received a proportion of ex- 
penditures to loans greater than its contribu- 
tion to total Canadian farm cash receipts. In 
all cases, except dairy subsidies, the total 
expended in Ontario greatly exceeded the 
total expended in Quebec. 

I cannot Jet the minister and his staff get 
away with that crap that Ontario is getting 
nothing and Quebec is getting everything. I 
was a little sore to think that your staff—I 
know you do not know, Mr. Minister—would 
advise you to come and give us these figures 
to try to lead us down the garden path. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, may I get 
in here? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Wait a minute, I 
want to answer one or two charges. 


Mr. MacDonald: I will give you some- 
thing more to answer, if I may. 


At the moment, the ministér is referring 
to the Liberals and, therefore, I am sort of | 
a sideline observer in this, -but I want to 
make an objection. The minister has not: 
replied to what the Liberal contention was, | 
I do not know whether he has a reply. The | 
Liberal contention was that Ontario produc- | 
tion is dropping as a percentage of national , 
production. That is what they were saying. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will answer that | 
in a minute. 

Mr. MacDonald: Just a minute. If you 
wanted to give all of this last half-hour of | 
figures, it should have been in your original | 
introductory statement. 

Mr. W. Newman: No, he is answering! 
you. | 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am answering you 
and answering the Liberal critic. | 


Mr. MacDonald: You are not answering | 
that. | ! 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Certainly I am. Go’ 
back and read Hansard. | 
Mr. MacDonald: You have not yet an- f 
swered as to what the reason is, if you 
think there is any reason, that Ontario’s - 
proportion of the national production in most’ 
of these major products is dropping. If there 
is an answer for it, give it to us. | 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will get to that,’ 
Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. MacDonald: Fine, The second point 
I want to make is that what we heard from’ 
the minister or given to him by. his staff is! 
part of this cheap Tory kick at the moment, 
which is anti-Quebec, anti-French and all the; 
rest of it. It is not only in the Carleton by-, 
election; we are now getting it in the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Food, and we are: 
now getting it in the Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Communications., This presum-' 
























who are out to unite this nation— 
Mr. Lane: Because it is fact. 
Mr. MacDonald: It is not fact. 
Mr. Lane: Look at the figures. 
Interjections. 
Mr. Riddell: This is just a trend of wha 


t 


we are going to see between now and the 
next election. 


Mr. MacDonald: Exactly. 


Interjections. 


floor. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, let mm) 
make another statement. It is okay that thi’ 






minister cannot defend his. position, but if 
the former Minister of Agriculture and Food 
wants to run interference, let him go and 
run interference elsewhere. Do not run inter- 
ference in here. 

~-Interjections. 


Mr. W. Newman: I don’t farm on Yonge 
treet, I farm in the soil. 

Mr. MacDonald: And you perhaps know 
ess about it than— 

Mr. W. Newman: I know more than you 
will ever know. 

_Mr. Lane: Let! us have the truth for a 
shange. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister, I think you 
setter continue. 
| Mr. MacDonald: If he is just going to read 
ong statements prepared by his staff that he 
loes not understand himself— 
| Mr. W. Newman: He does understand. 
Mr. MacDonald: —I object to the time of 
ae committee being taken up— 
Mr. Riddell: I do too. We might just as 


vell wind the thing up right now and say, 
To hell with it.” 

Mr. W. Newman: Go ahead. 

| Mr. McNeil: If you are not interested— 

| Mr. McKessock: I would like to make one 
, oint, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MacDonald: The fact is he is not 
lie with the issues. He is circumventing 
| ¢ just reading— 
| 


\ 
t 
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Mr. McKessock: I would just like to make 
1e point, that that reading we just heard 
a given to us in the Legislature some time 
ick. I cannot really see the point of having 
rerun here tonight. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, with 
I due respect, the honourable ee from 
Liberal Party only repeated what he 
id said in the Legislature. I was responding 


his remarks here in this committee. 


Mr. MacDonald: You were not responding. 

am sorry, Mr. Minister, what we were say- 
1g was that Ontario’s proportion of national 
joduction has dropped. You have spent 
If an hour and you haven’t touched that; 
terefore everything you have said up to now 
iirrelevant. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have those facts. 


Mr. MacDonald: What you have said up to 
Iw is irrelevant. 





| 





Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
€ order, as a member and not as a former 
tnister—and I hope you will remember that, 
i. [sMonge Street farmer— 
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Mr. MacDonald: At least I am not a Forest 
Hill Village export. 

Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Ghuen may . I 
say this on a point of order? The. minister 
has a response to the opposition critics. I 
think in fairness, the normal procedure in- any 
committee dealing with estimates is to. hear 
the minister out before there are any ques- 
tions. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I can 
easily understand the Liberal critic becoming 
excited about the facts. He has a right to be 
concerned in helping to protect the Ontario 
farmer against what Ottawa is doing. He 
spoke about the Minister of Agriculture in 
Ottawa. What he said about the minister is 
correct; the Minister of Agriculture of Canada 
has one absolutely nothing at all for Ontario 
farmers. 


Mr. McKessock: Do you not believe this? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Listen, I have read 
everything. They have done nothing. The 
figures I spoke about were from the Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion agree- 
ment and the honourable members know 
full well the facts I quoted were 100 per 
cent true. If the honourable members don’t 
understand them, I would be very happy 
to read them again. 


Mr. Chairman: I don’t think it is necessary 
to repeat them, but we in eastern Ontario 
know something about them. 


Mr. MacDonald: You spent 10: minutes re- 
reading what you had in your own paper. _ 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The honourable mem- 
ber for Grey made some serious charges 
earlier and I am shocked, as he is usually 
pretty responsible. He suggested we were.not 
upholding our end with beef and veal in 
Ontario. Our beef farmers are doing a pretty 
good job at too low a price. 


Mr. McKessock: Let’s not distort things. 
I said we were losing our share of Canadian 
production—our percentage of share was drop- 
ping. Certainly the farmers are doing a good 
job, but the reason they find it hard to com- 
pete is the support the other provinces are 
giving their farmers. How do you expect them 
not to fall behind when other provinces such 
as Quebec, British Columbia and Alberta 
are subsidizing their interest rates—to the 
tune of $10,000 per farmer in Alberta? Sure, 
our farmers are doing a good job for what 
support they are getting from their govern- 
ment. If everything were equal and nobody 
were given any support across Canada, I 
suppose Ontario farmers would be away out 
in front, but it is hard to compete with the 
treasuries of other provinces. 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, just 
so the record will be straight and the member 
for Grey will not mislead the people any 
longer, I have here Ontario’s share of beef 
and veal production in 1970 as compared to 
1979. Is that a fair comparison? Those are 
the same years as I used on the other— 

Mr. McKessock: No, it is not fair. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Well, those are the 
years I have here. It is what I asked the staff 
to prepare for me. 

In 1970 we had 28 per cent of the beef 
and veal production of Canada; in 1979 we 
had 35 per cent, an increase of seven per 
cent. In 1970 we had 30 per cent of the pork 
production; in 1979 we had 37 per cent. 
In 1970 we had 33 per cent of the sheep and 
lamb production; in 1979 we had 40 per cent. 
In poultry slaughtering in 1970 we had 35 
per cent; in 1979 we had 38 per cent. Of the 
milk sold off the farm in 1970, Ontario had 
35 per cent; in 1979 we still had 35 per cent. 
We had 38 per cent of the egg production 
in 1970; in 1979 we had 39 per cent. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, could I 
ask the minister if he could go back to the 
milk category and tell me what the figures 
were for 1965, if he has them? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, I asked the staff 
to put together the 10-year period. 

Mr. McKessock: Do you have the figures 
for 1977? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I presume we could 
get them. I don’t have them here tonight, but 
as I said earlier, I was comparing 10 years 
ago against today. In case it is thought I tried 
to avoid putting them, 1975 to 1980 was in 
those five-year figures J read out earlier. 
9:10 p.m. 

Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Minister, it is pretty 
risky comparing one year versus another with 
the cyclical business of farming. Did you do 
it by five-year blocks? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: J just said that 
earlier, Mr. Chairman, and now they are 
criticizing that because they say I used the 
wrong five years. I used 1965 to 1970 and 
1975 to 1980. That was in the figures they 
are criticizing me about. 

Mr. McKessock: To bear out what we were 
saying, you have to do it year by year be- 
cause you can’t do it in five-year blocks. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: There it is, Myr. 
Chairman; one of the Liberal Party says we 
should use five years and the other says year 
by year. 

Mr. McKessock: That is the way you tell 
we are dropping, if you do it year by year. 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I am. 
quite willing to look at the 10-year period, 
Some of the members sitting around here 
have been around for those 10 years and, 
understand them quite fully. | 

I just want to go on to tomatoes, fresh | 
and processing. In 1970 we had 94 per cent; 
in 1979 we had 97 per cent. Apples have re- 
mained at 32 per cent. Grapes have remained) 
at 87 per cent. 

That is in answer to some of the criticism’ 
from the opposition that our farmers are not. 
trying to produce; that Ontario is not doing 
its share. I still believe the Ontario farmer 
is the better farmer in Canada and is pro- 
ducing his portion, even if the opposition 
parties do not think so. 

Mr. McKessock: Could I have one supple- 
mentary in there, Mr. Chairman, pertaining 
to another reason I feel our farmers have a 
little trouble keeping up? | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, 1 
have just pointed out that our farmers are 
ahead. How can the honourable member 
continue to say that? He does not want to. 
accept the facts. 

Mr. McKessock: You read for some time) 
about the support you give to the fresh fruit 
markets and you talk about the importance 
you put on exports and you tell us the farm- 
ers are doing really well, but— | 


i 
if 
iY 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, I did not say 
that, with all due respect. 
Mr. McKessock: Okay, they are not doing, 
well financially but production-wise— ft 
Mr. Wildman: We didn’t say the farmers 
in Ontario weren’t doing their part either. | 
Mr. McKessock: No, that is right, so lets 
not distort it. | 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, but you wan 





ee 


t 
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everybody to believe that. Every day I heai! 
you in the Legislature saying Ontario farm. 
ers are not doing this and not doing that. 

Mr. McKessock: You would know that we 
as farmers, would not condemn ourselve; 
that way. { 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: You leave that im! 
pression with the public. | 

Mr. McKessock: Okay, if you are givin) 
this support to the Ontario farmers, why dit 
you turn down Ardiel and Hartman, tw 
young farmers who came here for cold stor 
age facilities and processing in Thornbury 
You give us all these big figures about hov 
you are supporting them and building pre 
cessing plants and want to expand the pre 
cessing, yet you say they hesitate to plar’ 
orchards. They have 500 acres of orchar) 
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and they won't hesitate to plant orchards at 
‘all if they get the support they came here 
}for. They are waiting to build a plant and 
they have a commitment from the federal 
'government for part of that facility, but 
'when they come to the Ontario government 
‘for their share, they are turned down. Why? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, we 
‘will deal with that at the appropriate time. 
I well remember the case. I don’t think this 
‘is the appropriate vote in which to take it 
up, but I am quite willing to answer that one 
when we get to that portion of the budget. 

} If I might go on, Mr. Chairman, I just 
‘want to re-emphasize that the figures that 
‘were brought in here by the critic for the 
‘Liberal Party were figures from the Depart- 
‘ment of Agriculture of Canada, a depart- 
ment that spends all its money in Ontario 
but serves the farmers across Canada in a 
very poor, inefficient manner. What I was 
ispeaking about in my previous remarks re- 
jferred to the DREE moneys, and I stand by 
them 100 per cent. The Ontario farmer is 
being deprived by the government of Canada. 


_ Mr. McKessock: Could I have one little 
supplementary on that, Mr. Chairman? There 
jis something here I would just like to read. 
I know you are talking about the Agricul- 
tural Rehabilitation and Development Ad- 
ministration— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: So you do under- 
stand; you just don’t want to. 


| Mr. McKessock: I just want you to under- 
stand this, that in 1977, for the first time, 
Ontario qualified for equalization payments 
Hein the federal government as a have-not 
orovince. The term “have-not” has been 
widely used. It emanates from a gentleman 
who teaches at the University of Western 
Ontario, Dr. Tom Courchene, who, interest- 
) Ikely enough, was a Conservative candidate in 
the 1979 federal election. He was one who 
>orought this country’s attention to the fact 
hat since 1977 Ontario has become a have- 
_ hot province. é‘ 

As a matter of fact, under the existing 
ormula, Ontario will be owed $800 million 
xy the end of this year. Those are equaliza- 
ion payments that the Ontario government 
ever went after. As a have-not province 
ince 1977, Ontario is entitled to $800 
iillion. 


Mr. W. Newman: And who changed the 
umula to make sure we would not get it? 
our friends in Ottawa. 

Mr. McKessock: Yes. But did Ontario make 


} 


full effort to go after it? 
Mr. W. Newman: They cut us off. 




















Mr. McKessock: If you want $800 million, 
or if you are saying that they give more to 
Quebec under the DREE program, why did 
you not go after this money that you were 
entitled to—$800 million? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, we 
do not disagree that Ontario has $800 million 
coming to it. I can understand the Liberal 
Party members wanting to defend their col- 
leagues in Ottawa. 


Mr. McKessock: I am not defending them. 
I said, “Why did ‘you not go after it?” It was 
there for the taking. 

Mr. Riddell: You tell it to the farmers 
Thursday morning. You will have a chance 
at the Ontario Federation of Agriculture. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No problem. 


Mr. Riddell: You get up and expound the 
great virtues of the Ontario government, but 
I will also ask you to take every one of 
your staff in this room because you are going 
to need them. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No problem. 


Mr. Riddell: Maybe you can bamboozle 
the people in this room, but you are not 
going to bamboozle the farmers. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is easy to under- 
stand the problem the Liberal Party is having 
with its colleagues in Ottawa. 


Mr. Riddell: We have no problems. Our 
problem is, you guys have been in too long. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: They are on the 
defensive with their brethren in Ottawa. 


Mr. Riddell: That is everybody’s problem. 

Mr. MacDonald: Your relationship with 
your brethren in Ottawa is not altogether— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We represent the 
people of Ontario. 


Mr. Samis: Oh sure. How many seats? 


Mr. W. Newman: Forty per cent of the 
vote. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We are concerned 
about the farmers of Ontario and we recog- 
nize that they are not important to the 
government in Ottawa. 

The Liberal critic, Mr. Riddell, has in- 
dicated the strong support of his party for 
financial contributions from the Ontario gov- 
ernment to the Fresh for Flavour organization. 
I would like to point out some of the current 
major financing of Fresh for Flavour. Fruit 
and vegetable wholesalers contribute on a 
checkoff basis on every carload of imported 
products. The federal government gave them 
a reducing grant through the four-year period, 
which has now run out and which has not 
been renewed. 
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The concept of Fresh for Flavour is to in- 
crease the use of fresh fruits and vegetables 
in Canada, regardless of the source, both 
imports as well as domestic. This is the reason 
we have not contributed to the Fresh for 
Flavour general funds in Ottawa. We cannot 
spend Ontario taxpayers’ money to promote 
imports. We have participated in all Fresh 
for Flavour promotions of all Ontario products 
—and I want that clear—through the Ontario 
Fresh for Flavour committee, in shared-cost 
promotion as well as other backup programs 
of Foodland Ontario. 

This year Ontario as well as other apple 
producing provinces in Canada have an 
abundant supply of apples. This government 
will contribute a $3,000 grant towards promo- 
tion of Canadian apples through the Ontario 
Fresh for Flavour committee. Fresh for 
Flavour is making a presentation for financial 
support before the market development direc- 
tors from each province. I want to see what 
the other provinces and the federal govern- 
ment conclude before making a commitment. 

If the opposition critics are convinced that 
the Ontario government should support a 
national Fresh for Flavour campaign, I will 
take another look at it. But again I remind 
you that I am interested in promoting Ontario 
produce, not imports. 


Mr. Riddell: That is what happened, 
though. Take the onion crop back in 1978: 
we had that surplus of onions, Fresh for 
Flavour found the market for it and— 


Mr. W. Newman: It is time you started 
looking at Fresh for Flavour. If you are pro- 
moting that program, I want you to know 
that you are really supporting imported pro- 
ducts. Look at it very carefully because that 
will hurt your— 


Mr. Riddell: You have to be right off— 


Mr. W. Newman: That is the truth. You 
know it is true. 


Mr. Riddell: You are a graduate of the 
Ontario Agricultural College— 


9:20 p.m. 


Mr. W. Newman: Yes, it does not matter 
what I am. I am a farmer first and foremost; 
a. good farmer too. Just make the record show 
that you are supporting imported products 
by the way you are talking. That is what you 
are doing. 


Mr. Riddell: Let a man who knows about 
it tell you. 

Mr. McGuigan: Fresh for Flavour people, 
through the Ontario Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers Association, in whom I have a lot 
of confidence, tell me that these moneys are 
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separated. The moneys .that.come from — 
Ontario are used for Canadian. or Ontario | 
products. | 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, if I — 
might go on. Foodland Ontario is providing a — 
$50,000 shared-cost grant to the Ontario 
Apple Marketing Commission for fall and © 
winter apple promotion, supporting the fall 
apple promotion with a newspaper advertise- 
ment in all daily newspapers in Ontario at 
a cost of $50,000, and is providing a $3,000 
grant towards a national apple promotion, for 
a total of $103,000. 

The opposition has raised a number of 
issues concerning preservation of food land. 


Mr. MacDonald: Just a minute. Before we 
leave Fresh for Flavour, may. I ask a ques- 
tion? As I understand the situation, and I am 
inclined to agree with the Liberals— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is unusual. 


Mr. MacDonald: I do not know why you 
are being so stubborn on this thing. When 
they are correct, I agree with them; that is , 
not too often, but I do on this occasion. | 

As I understand the situation, the Fresh, 
for Flavour regional organization in Ontario 
has the unanimous support of the OFVGA. 
The head of the regional group in Ontario — 
happens to be Mr. Van der Zalm, who is’ 
the executive secretary of the OFVGA. So! 
the growers in the province are in support | 
of this organization. Because such a signifi-_ 
cant proportion of our sales in this province 
is imports, when the local produce is not 
available, it may well be that this organiza- 
tion is supporting the proposition of promot- 
ing imports. 

You have indicated that you will support, 
through the food land program, the pro- 
motion of a local product. Why are you: 
objecting to maintaining the umbrella orga-_ 
nization which promotes this and which has’ 
the machinery available to jump on some- 
thing like the onion surplus of two or three, 
years ago, when the amount being asked for 
is relative chicken-feed? If you were to take) 
the lead, I understand that there is a fair 7 
prospect that other provinces and the federal 
government would then get into the picture. 

In other words, it is a little seed money to” 
encourage the growers to help themselves in) 
the marketing of their own product in con-, 
junction with imports. I concede, it would } 
be in conjunction with imports. But the) 
reality is, we cannot supply the Canadian 
market with Canadian produce alone. Why 
are you objecting to it? 
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‘Hon. :Mr. Henderson: I had more or less 
said what :the. honourable member has just 


said. Maybe we said it in different language - 


but I really. believe I said what he has said. 
“The concept of Fresh for Flavour is to 
increase the use of fresh fruits and vegetables 
in Canada”—the next part bothers me— 
‘regardless of the source, both imports as 
well as domestic.” 


Mr. MacDonald: Fine. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I went on to say: 
‘This is the reason we have not contributed 
fo the Fresh for Flavour general fund in 
\Ottawa through the Ontario Fresh for Fla- 
our committee, in shared-cost promotion as 
vell as other backup programs of Foodland 
JIntario. This year Ontario as well as other 
‘pple producing provinces of Canada have 
im abundant supply of apples. This govern- 
nent will contribute a $3,000 grant towards—” 
i Mr. MacDonald: You said that before. 


| Hon. Mr. Henderson: Then I went on and 
aid, “Fresh for Flavour is making a presen- 
tion for financial support before the market 
levelopment directors for each province. I 
vant to see what the other provinces and 
he federal government conclude before 
making a commitment.” 


| Mr. Riddell: Why don’t you go first? 
Mr. MacDonald: Why not? Why don’t you 
ike the lead? : 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is all very well for 
ou to say Ontario should go first. We have 
ad too many times when our colleagues 
Ottawa— 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Minister, if the On- 
irio fruit and vegetable growers in_ this 
tovince are in solid support of the Fresh 
x Flavour organization to the point that 
ey have their leading official of their orga- 
Pion as the head of the region for Ontario, 
hy do you have to wait for anybody else? 
erhaps if you were to lead, the others 
ould follow. 


Mr, W. Newman: He has led. 
(Me MacDonald: No, he hasn’t led. 
Mr. W. Newman: He has led under the 
-»odland Ontario program. 


‘Mr. MacDonald: No, no. That’s for pro- 
lotion of— 




























‘Mr. W. Newman: Ontario products. 


Mr. MacDonald: Ontario products, yes, 
t this is for maintenance of an organiza- 
m which will promote the greater con- 
mption of fresh fruits and vegetables wher- 
er they come from. If you have that 
tpetite encouraged, then you can encourage 


} 


—— 
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the production in Ontario and take more and: 
more of it instead of having it for imports. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
would have to tell you that I have grave 
concerns about putting the tax dollars of 
the people of Ontario into promotion of 
products grown in the other provinces or 
other countries. 


Mr. McGuigan: No one is asking for that, 
Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I will 
try to do a summary of what the opposition 
have said here tonight. I am willing to take 
another look at it. 


Mr. MacDonald: Okay. Let’s leave it at 
that then. 


Mr. McGuigan: I mentioned another point. 
There is an organization in the United States 
called the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers. It is an overall umbrella organiza- 
tion that was moving into Canada to do a lot 
of advertising in Canada for its products. 
The Fresh for Flavour people, because of 
their association with these people, were able 
to persuade them not to do it. There is a lot 
of goodwill, there is a lot of expertise, there 
is a lot of knowledge and there are a lot of 
dollars out there that can go to work for us 
if we join in with them. 

I know you are concerned about Ontario, 
and rightly so, but let us consider the variety 
distribution of apples. The Spy apples that 
they grow in the Georgian Bay area and to 
a lesser extent in the St. Lawrence Valley are 
more than can be consumed in Ontario, There 
isn’t the demand within Ontario for that apple 
so it has to be moved out. The McIntosh 
apples we grow pretty well supply the market. 
A lot of the Delicious apples grown here are 
moving to Quebec because Quebec doesn’t 
have the heat units to grow the Delicious. 
In selling apples, it is more than a matter 
of just selling Ontario apples to Ontario 
people. It is a matter of selling apples to 
Canadian people. There are a lot of dollars 
out there in this Fresh for Flavour committee 
that can be had and can be used to the 
benefit of Ontario, provided they get support 
from Ontario. 

I understand New Brunswick has already 
said it will contribute up to I think it’s $5,000 
provided the other maritime provinces will 
go in with it. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, we are 
al] aware that the federal government reduced 
its grants over a four-year period. I am not 
sure it has been made quite clear that the 
marketing board representing the farmers 
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who grow fruit and vegetables for the pro- 
cessors does not support this. 

Mr. McGuigan: You say they do not sup- 
port it? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, they do not 
support it. 

Mr. Riddell: Are you talking about the 
Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. McGuigan: That isn’t correct. Mr. 
Minister, if you go to a salad bar, any salad 
bar today, you will see all sorts of processed 
products in that salad bar. There are cucum- 
bers, green beans, string beans— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The board that is 
representing the process growers does not 
support it. The marketing board representing 
the growers who grow vegetables for pro- 
cessing do not support it. Do we have the 
name of the chairman of the board? It is 
Harry Dougall from Huron. 


Mr. Riddell: Harry Dougall? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: He’s the chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Riddell: The information we were given 
was that the processors were behind that. 
In other words— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: What I am saying is 
they haven’t put anything into it. 

Mr. McGuigan: That’s different from saying 
they don’t support Fresh for Flavour. 


9:30 p.m. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: 
don’t support it. 


Mr. Riddell: That’s something we will have 
to look into. That comes as a surprise to me. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Financially, they 
don’t support it, from the information I have. 
I still suggest we are providing a $3,000 grant 
in the apple area. 

If I might go on, the opposition has raised 
a number of issues concerning preservation 
of food land. I have been a little concerned 
about the motives they have assumed about 
many of our good farmers. One would almost 
think, listening to them, that every farmer 
is only a spectator, just waiting to sell his 
land. 

Mr. McKessock: Spectator or speculator? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: To listen to the op- 
position parties, one would almost think all 
the farmers out there are speculators, waiting 
to sell their land for development. We know 
this is not the case, or I know it. Maybe the 
opposition parties feel the farm people have 
that attitude. It has been said in our estimates 
the government is not committed to planning, 


Financially, they 


that we should not delegate authority to local | 
people who are on the front lines to make | 
decisions about land use. I find this Big | 
Daddy, centralized Toronto-knows-best atti- , 
tude a bit alarming. | 

I can recall our friends in the opposition — 
suggesting this is not always the case. There | 
is some inconsistency there. We have heard 
it said my ministry does not review all 
severances and that is true. We do not go 
out there looking at what the local people — 
are doing. We heard that it is not proper to 
have appeals to cabinet on severances and — 
especially one concerning Gordon Atkinson. 

Finally, there is some confusion about how | 
the appeal process works on land use and 
just how government operates in this area. 
I would like to put a few facts on the record 
to explain our system in Ontario. 

Food land guidelines, as suggested, are not 
effective. I disagree with the comment that 
because the food land guidelines do not have 
the force of law, they are not effective. The 
guidelines do have legal force since they are | 
implemented through procedures under the | 
Planning Act. We even took the trouble to— 
point out the procedure in section 5(3) of the | 
guidelines. The food land guidelines are im-— 
plemented through the official plans of local | 
municipalities. 

Under the Planning Act, these official plans 
have provincial approval from the Ministry | 
of Housing. Through the review and ap- | 


proval procedures they use for these official | 
plans, my ministry staff are involved in the | 
approval and they clearly have the means to | 
ensure these plans conform with the food 
land guidelines. 

Leisure Park in the town of Vaughan: This | 
proposal was originally submitted as an offi- 
cial plan amendment by the town of. 
Vaughan with the support of the town. Local , 
ratepayers referred the matter to the Ontario 
Municipal Board for a public hearing. Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Food staff did not’ 
attend the OMB hearing but written com-— 
ments were submitted. The OMB approved | 
the amendment. This decision by the OMB | 
was appealed to cabinet. Cabinet approved 
the development. Provision of jobs and eco- 
nomic stimulation was the justification by ; 
government. 








Mr. MacDonald: The destruction of prime _ 
agricultural land. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Again, I say it was) 
approved first by the local officials, by the’ 
local people. | 

Mr. MacDonald: The way the one in Ves 
pra was approved and you overturned it. — 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will come to that. 
| Mr. 


McGuigan: Could I ask a supple- 
' mentary on that? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 


Mr. McGuigan: I think we were talking 
, about housing for hired help. Wasn’t that 
' the— 


- not. 





' 
| Hon. Mr. Henderson: Not right here, I am 


Mr. McGuigan: It is that particular case on 
severance. Wasn’t the reason the man wanted 
the severance, because— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is the one I am 
coming to, not the one I have referred! to. 
_The town of Vaughan was a completely dif- 
| ferent situation. 

: 





- Mr. McGuigan: I am sorry. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Do the rest of you 
understand the one we are referring to? I 
think the other members understand it quite 


‘well. 
| 


Concerning the Hanover annexation, the 
original annexation request by the town of 
Hanover was refused by the Ontario Munic- 
ipal Board in the fall of 1978 because of a 
concern about protecting farm land. Han- 
‘over was ordered to annex an alternative 
‘area in another township. 

_ Hanover petitioned the cabinet and the 
cabinet ordered a rehearing so that the land 
owners and the municipality could alter loca- 
‘tion and air their views. Prior to the second 
hearing an agreement was worked out between 
Hanover and Orland Magwood, the owner of 
ithe good farm land being sought in the first 
annexation bid. The agreement avoided an- 
mexation of this good agricultural land. 


_ Mr. G. I. Miller: What happened to the 
other property? Is it still in production? 
_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have no idea. I 
would think it would be. I think his opera- 
tion would still be operating. He had other 
oroperty, as I remember. I remember the 
case quite well. I looked at it one day. The 
member knows I was in Hanover a year ago 
and I did look at it on my visit there. 
Concerning rural lot severances, in the 
dast year my ministry reviewed 5,200 sever- 
mce applications in rural Ontario. This was 
tbout one third of the total number of sever- 
mce applications for rural Ontario and cir- 
‘ulation to us was on a voluntary basis. 
| Many of the other two thirds of these 
‘plications were not for agricultural land, 
snd were not sent to us for that reason. Many 
vere sorted out by the committees and not 


ent to us because they were straightforward 



















| 
| 


and our input was not necessary for decisions 
to be made. 

As part of the ongoing review of procedure, 
the Ministry of Housing has now made cir- 
culation of applications to my ministry a 
mandatory requirement. We will see more 
severances as a result. 

On the hole-in-the-doughnut area, it is not 
practical to retain the agricultural land in 
Mississauga. The remaining farm land is sur- 
rounded on four sides by extensive urban 
growth. The only access to the area is by 
heavily travelled urban roads on which it is 
impossible to move farm machinery. Farm 
services no longer exist in the area. No 
farmer is interested in the area on a long- 
term basis. 

A citizens’ group in Peel region prepared 
a plan for the hole-in-the-doughnut area to 
try to keep some farm land in this area and 
to allow some development. The concept 
is too late and it is unpractical. 

The area is already designed for urban use 
in the city’s official plan. Water and sewer 
services have been available for years and the 
land has been held by developers for years. 
The concept would spread urban develop- 
ment out and waste even more farm land 
than at present. The concept would reduce 
agricultural productivity and subject farmers 
to more restrictions than they cope with at 
present. 

On the 600-acre industrial park and 
Traders Associates, Traders Associates pro- 
posed a 600-acre industrial park at the corner 
of Highway 10 and Highway 401. They 
went before the Ontario Municipal Board 
which saw no reason to turn it down. The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food did not 
object because we do not think it is practical 
to retain this area for agriculture in the long 
run. 

I would just go back to the hole-in-the- 
doughnut. I did meet with the group that 
was opposed to this, along with the mayor of 
that municipality and members of the council 
and I and the Minister of Housing agreed 
fully with what the municipal council in that 
area did. There was full agreement at both 
levels of government. 

Concerning the Conservation Council of 
Ontario and the Niagara fruit land hearings, 
direct participation by the Ontario govern- 
ment in the hearings of the Niagara plan was 
not needed and would not have been appro- 
priate. These hearings are to allow local input 
and local participation. Government involve- 

ment was not needed because the OMB had 
already clearly been told where the province 
would draw the line if the appeal sent to the 
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OMB had not occurred. Direct provincial 
involvement is not appropriate because the 
matter is subject to appeal through cabinet. 
9:40 p.m. 

Ministry staff were at the hearings to pro- 
vide evidence. Staff gave general evidence on 
government policy as it applies to Niagara, 
and evidence on some specific parcels where 
it was requested. 

The mineral aggregate policy statement is 
not now the Ontario government's policy, but 
it is in draft form at this time. It has been 
reviewed by the land use committee of the 
cabinet committee on resource development 
and OMAF staff are on this committee. The 
policy statement will be reviewed by CCRD, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture will be making 
comments at this time. 

The Atkinson issue, which was in the House 
a week ago, was brought back here last week. 
As you know, Mr. Chairman, an appeal to 
cabinet is part of the process of law in 
Ontario, particularly as it relates to Ontario 
Municipal Board decisions. I can recall occa- 
sions when the members opposite have asked 
cabinet to be understanding, to have com- 
passion, to do the right thing, et cetera. They 
have not always been consistent. When it was 
appropriate, cabinet has always been under- 
standing. If the members opposite do not 
want cabinet to accept appeals, they should 
say so. My government happens to think they 
should. 


Mr. MacDonald: But do you accept appeals 
that are in violation of the official plans? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It has been strongly 
suggested that politics played a major role 
in the Atkinson appeal. Cabinet granted the 
appeal on compassionate grounds because of 
extenuating circumstances. Politics was not 
a consideration, unless you consider compas- 
sion a political virtue of this government. 

I have already in some detail followed 
this issue, which has been brought up again. 
I want to repeat what was said on Novem- 
ber 14: 

“Mr. Speaker, yesterday the member for 
Huron-Middlesex asked me a question: “Can 
the minister explain why an order in council 
was issued on his advice on July 31, 1980, 
to grant a severance on agricultural land in 
Vespra township?’ He went on in his state- 
ment to ask, ‘If the minister felt so com- 
pelled to support the severance, why did he 
not do so at the hearing before the Ontario 
Municipal Board? I note the honourable 
member is here now and I do have the order 
in council here. 


“On the severance in question, Mr. Gordon! 
Atkinson. operates a large dairy farm in! 
Vespra township with several full-time farm 
helpers. Mr. Atkinson applied to the Vespra| 
committee of adjustment for a severance for| 
farm help. The committee approved the sey-’ 
erance. The township council appealed this 
to the OMB. - 7 | 

“To accommodate his hired workers, the’ 
petitioner proposed to construct two dwell- 
ings and to hire someone, perhaps the wife | 
of one of his workers, to provide the services. 
his wife at present provides. For this purpose 
Mr. Atkinson needs to sever a parcel of land 
having a 100-foot frontage and a 200-foot, 
depth from a total parcel of 45 acres. The: 
lot to be severed fronts on a township road) 
and is adjacent to the community of Crown 
Hill in the township of Vespra. | 

“The committee of adjustment for the 
township of Vespra granted the petitioner's 
application for severance. I have a copy of 
this decision if the member wishes it. There 
was no opposition placed before the com-) 
mittee of adjustment. No written submis-' 
sions were received by the committee in 
opposition to Mr. Atkinson’s severance. 

“The following persons and agencies re- 


ceived notice of Mr. Atkinson’s application: 
(a) the clerk of the township of Vespra; (b) 
the issuer of building permits for the town- 
ship; (c) the secretary of the Vespra Plan- 
ning Board; (d) the clerk of the county oi 
Simcoe, and (e) the Simcoe County Health 
Unit. None of these persons or their agencies 
appeared or gave any written submission 0. 
any nature whatsoever. There was no oppo: 
sition. ( 

“Some time later an appeal was taken by 
the township of Vespra against the decisior 
of the committee granting Mr. Atkinson’) 
severance. The township gave no reason fo, 
this appeal. At the OMB hearing, the only 


grounds for the appeal advanced by thi) 
i 





township were that Mr. Atkinson’s proposa 
did not fall within one of the specific exemp 
tions enumerated in the official plan. , 

“The uncontradicted evidence of the OM! 
hearing was that the subject lands are thi 
poorest of the lands owned by Mr. Atkinson 
The lands are generally wet, and attempt 
to tile-drain the lands have been unsuccessfu. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to grov, 
crops, Mr. Atkinson allowed the lands ti 
revert to pasture.” [ 

Mr. McGuigan: It sounds like a poor plac "a 
to build a house. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: “This evidence as t’ 


the agricultural capability of the land wa! 
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uncontradicted ‘at the hearing of the OMB 
and no argument was placed against it. 

“The evidence before the board was that 
the lot ‘the petitioner proposed to sever is 
located just west of Highway 93, fronting 
on the township road known as Side Road 
15. There are a’number of residences, and I 
will get to that; Mr. Speaker, because I did 
mention it earlier in my remarks. 

_ “The evidence again was uncontradicted 
that the proposed lot would fall within the 
Egeenity of Crown Hill. Again if there 
is a request for it, I will give the plan. The 
official plan for the Vespra planning area 


keferred to. above provides that wherever 


arm animal operations are to be carried out, 
the agricultural code of practice in the food 
‘and guidelines should be followed. 

“Mr. Dale’ Toombs, government represen- 
tative and Simcoe county field officer with 
the food land development branch of the 
ninistry, applied minimum distance separa- 
‘on formula number one to the subject lands 
ind found that the proposed lot met the 
ninimum distance separation criteria estab- 
‘ished by the code. He found the distance 
retween the proposed lot and the closest 
ivestock operation was more than adequate 
0 avoid any potential environmental conflict 
between the two. 
“Mr. Toombs’ evidence was _ uncontra- 
licted,” at the hearing. “He stated the pre- 
railing government policy in respect to the 
ietitioner’s application is found! in the food 
and guidelines. He stated the particular 
volicies enunciated in the guidelines and 
pplicable to the subject land were as follows 














| At this point, Mr. Cassidy interrupted, “Is 
ais important?” 

I replied, “Mr. Speaker, it is important 
aat the honourable members—” 

| Mr. Cassidy said, “It is an abuse of the 
tivate members’ time.” The Speaker then 
alled, “Order.” 

Mr. Wildman: What is all this? 

'Hon. Mr. Henderson: Apparently this hon- 
rable member is not interested either. He 
Des not want to know the facts. The truth 
, the truth. 


Mr. MacDonald: This is supposed to be 
sricultural estimates. 
Mr. Wildman: This is not Lambton county. 


‘Hon. Mr. Henderson: The Speaker said: 
tis important. The honourable minister has 
ken six minutes and 30 seconds, which I 
n going to add to the question period.” 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, can we add 
«minutes to the estimates? 








Hon. Mr. Henderson: It appears the hon- 
ourable members really do not want to know 
the facts, Mr. Chairman. If they did, they 
would listen. I then said: “Mr. Speaker, I 
thank you, but this is pertinent information. 
The honourable member made serious charges 
about my staff. They should be answered 
in an appropriate way. . 

“To continue: The general policy relating 
to the preservation of good agricultural land 
subject to some exceptions; the provision 
of severances for the establishment of 
accommodation for full-time farm help. 

“Mr. Toombs stated that in this instance 
the prevailing policy, that is the policy of 
greatest relevance, is found in section 4A.20 
of the guidelines. This section relates to 
farm-related severances. The relevant sub- 
section of section 4A.20—I could read that, 
but I will not at this time.” 

IMr. McGuigan: Would ‘you read it? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. If you would 
like me to read it. 

Mr. McGuigan: I hope it is not too long. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not have it 
here, but I will get it, Mr. Chairman, before 
I finish my remarks and I will read that 
section for the honourable member. 

“The only thing I add is that this operation 
milks about 80 cows. They ship thorough- 
bred stock all over the world. There is a 
farmer and two sons with six full-time help- 
ers. The farmer’s wife provides lodging and 
boarding for this help, but her health has 
got to the point that they decided they 
would have to contract this work out to the 
wife of one of the employees of the farm. 
That is the reason for the severance. 

9:50 p.m. 

“IT have no problems and no reservations 
with the decision of cabinet. Our action was 
in keeping with all the policies and for the 
good of the farm people in this province.” 

Then there was Mr. Speaker, then the 
member for Huron-Middlesex (Mr. Riddell) 
asked: “Would the Minister of Agriculture 
and Food ask the Premier (Mr. Davis) for 
a copy of the letter that was sent to him?” 
Mr. Chairman, in response to that I would 
have to say further— 

Mr. Riddell: Did you get that letter and 
did you read it? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Certainly. I had it 
in the House the day you referred to it. I 
said that. 

Mr. Riddell: Pretty damning letter, isn’t 
itP 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It really does not 
matter what the letter said, the fact is that 
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the member for Huron-Middlesex asked why 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food did not 
present this information at the OMB hear- 
ing. What I read out was all presented to 
the OMB hearing and it was all in keeping 
with the food land guidelines and the code 
of practice. It is all part of the package that 
this government considers severances should 
be granted under for farm help. 

Mr. Riddell: I disagree with the agricul- 
tural code of practice because it says that 
wherever possible these people should be 
encouraged to locate in nearby towns where 
services are. But let me ask you these ques- 
tions: Why would you have to sever land to 
have a house for hired help? When the hired 
help decides to leave or when the farmer 
decides to sell his land, who do you suspect 
is going to buy those homes? 

My first question is, why would you have 
to sever land for hired help? If you want to 
build a house for the hired help, fine, but 
why do you have to sever the land? Second, 
when the hired help leave or if the farmer 
decides to sell that parcel of land, who do 
you suspect is going to buy those houses? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, it is 
interesting that the honourable members here 
think they are much more knowledgeable 
than the farmers out there and are starting 
to tell the farmers how to conduct their busi- 
ness. I have confidence in the farmers of this 
province. They know how to conduct their 
business. I do not plan on telling the farm- 
ers where they have to build and what they 
have to do. They have got this far. 


Mr. Riddell: How about answering my 
question? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let me answer you. 
I am not going to answer the other part of 
your question. I have said the farmers are 
capable of making that decision. I do not 
plan as Minister of Agriculture and Food on 
telling every farmer where he is going to 
build every house and what have you. I have 
confidence in the farmers of this province. 
Apparently you people do not. 


Mr. Riddell: What do your guidelines 
say? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The guidelines are 
right here. Farm-related severances—4A.20—is 
what I referred to: “Farm-related severances 
in areas designated agricultural may be con- 
sidered under the following circumstances: 

“1. If the parcel to be severed and the 
parcel to be retained are both for agricultural 
use and are of an appropriate size for the 
agricultural activity in the area—this will 
require consideration of capability, flexi- 


bility, suitability and viability, as explained | 
in detail in the preceding section entitled. 
“Farm Parcel Size.” 

“9. If the severance is required for tech-) 
nical or legal reasons—these reasons include 
boundary adjustments where one land owner, 
is deeding part of his property to the ad- : 
jacent land owner, easements or rights-of- 
way, and other purpose that does not create 
a separate lot. 

“3. If farm consolidation has rendered a 
farm house surplus, and a severance is re-. 
quested to dispose of the second house in 
this instance, the size of the lot should be 
kept to a minimum. If the farm buildings’ 
formerly associated with this section are 
close to the house, as determined by the MDS 
formula, the farmer should be encouraged 
to rent the house rather than create a poten- 
tial future problem for himself” — | 

Mr. Riddell: Right. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: —“by risking a non- 
farm residence adjacent to his livestock: 
barn.” | 


f 


| 


Mr. McKessock: On this point, even if it, 
sold to a nonfarmer, when you bring in your 
right-to-farm legislation it won't matter whol 
buys the farm, will it? The farmer will have | 
the right to farm through your proposed, 
legislation, and the fellow who buys the farm 
will have to put up with farm smells or 
noise or whatever else if he buys that house. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, the 
honourable member knows more about the 
legislation than I do. I do not have that. : 


Mr. McKessock: I have heard you talking 
about it for the last year. i 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I think I answered 
a question last week to the member. I have 
asked the Ontario Federation of Agriculture 
for help with this. It is my understanding they 
will be giving out their information at the: 
meeting that is going on now. They have noi 
given me that help as yet. I expect to get it” 


} 


Mr. McKessock: I understand they wil 
have a paper today at the convention. 


Hon. My. Henderson: That is my under, 
standing, but I have not seen it. I can honestly’ 


tell you I have not seen it. i 
| 


Mr. McKessock: How long will it take t. 






















you with the paper this week? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am sure the membe_ 
realizes I will take it back to my staff first 
I would not know. It would be the sprini 
session before there would be any legislation’ 
if it is ready by then. It will be at least th: 
spring session. 
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| <“4. Tf a farmer who has been farming a 
substantial number of years and who is re- 
tiring from active working life needs to sever 
one lot on which to build a house on which he 
‘intends to retire—because the lot may sub- 
sequently be taken over by others and create 
_problems for adjacent farm operations, the 
farmer should be encouraged to consider re- 
_tirement in a nearby village or town.” 

Mr. Riddell: Right on. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: “Alternatively, if a 
farmer wishes to retire to a relocatable house 
on his farm, he should be permitted to do so 
as well. 

| “5. If a residential lot is required to pro- 
vide accommodation for full-time farm help— 
‘this may be for hired help or family members 
(son or daughter) whose working activity is 
‘primarily devoted to the farm operation and 
‘where the nature of the farm operation re- 
quires this help to be accommodated close 
to the farm.” That is in our food land guide- 
lines. 

Mr. Riddell: With emphasis on the fact they 
should be encouraged to settle in a town 
where they are not interfering with farm 
Jand and where ‘the services are. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: If the member wanted 
to see this particular situation I am sure he 
can look at the severances that are granted by 
‘many municipalities across this province. 
'This severance is one of the most legitimate 
of any in Ontario. You can publicize it far 
and wide that this government turned the 
decision over and did exactly the same as the 
original people who looked at it, the people 
out in the township selected by the council 
for that job. 

_ Mr. Chairman: I understand they are 
going to vote in a few minutes. I want to get 
semething clear here. Mr. Minister, are you 
available tomorrow? 

_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: We will go three hours, be- 
cause we lost half an hour tonight and a half 
an hour the other day. 

_ Mr. Riddell: What happened? Why was 
che thing juggled around? My understanding 
was Rene Brunelle was coming in tonight. 
Mr. J. Johnson: Read your Hansard and you 
will find out. 

Mr. Riddell: That information came from 
ie clerk’s office. 


_ Mr. Chairman: That is right. 

Mr. J. Johnson: It was a misunderstanding, 
ack. 

| Mr. Riddell: A couple of us felt the OFA 
‘convention very important and we went down 


| 
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to it tonight only to be called back here 
when something happened. 

Mr. Chairman: I had no knowledge of this 
until five o’clock this afternoon from Mr. 
Brunelle. He told me he needed time to call 
in people from outside when his estimates 
come up. 


Mr. McKessock: Did he forget to call them? 


Mr. Chairman: No, but he told me he was 
satisfied to let Lorne go on tonight. I thought 
it was an arrangement that was mutually 
agreed on. 

Mr. Riddell: How nice it would have been 
to have a note left on our desks in the House 
that we could have read when we went in 
for the vote. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, why are we 
discussing thisP Why do you not check and 
find out tomorrow and give an explanation 
to the committee members? 

Mr. Chairman: What I want to do here is 
to find out when you are available so we 
will not get into a mixup like this again. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am available either 
at 9:30 or continually until one o’clock 
tomorrow, whichever the committee wishes. 

Mr. Chairman: We will go from 10 to one 
o'clock tomorrow, but what about Thursday 
nightP 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, we will go from 
eight until 10:30. 

Mr. Chairman: Okay. What about next 
Tuesday night? 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, could you 
leave it for the House leaders to decide? 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, with respect, 
I would like to suggest we decide right now 
to complete these estimates this week and 
next and then have the resources develop- 
ment policy field estimates carry on from 
the evening of December 9. 

10 p.m. 

Mr. Chairman: This is what I am trying 
to find out. I understand the minister has 
some commitments. I want to clarify this so 
they will not interfere. That is all I am 
asking. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I accept the mem- 
ber’s recommendations. If you need to sit 
longer on any of those days I will make 
available. 

Mr. Chairman: Wednesday, December 9, 
is when we will have the Provincial Secretary 
for Resources Development back. We will 
have three hours left. 

Mr. Wildman: Is 
Tuesday? 


not December 9 a 
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Mr. Chairman: Whatever you want. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Are you telling the com- 
mittee to come back a week Tuesday? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let me repeat what 
I think the member for Algoma has said. 
We will sit tomorrow until one o’clock. We 
will sit Thursday night from 8 p.m. until 
10:30 p.m. We will return and sit next Tues- 
day night from 8 p.m. until 10:30 p.m. On 
Wednesday we will return at 10 a.m. and if 
we need extra time to finish on the following 
Thursday night we will sit on Wednesday 
until 12:30 p.m., 1 p.m. or whatever is 


needed. Then, on the following Thursday 
night— 

Mr. Wildman: No, Tuesday night, De- 
cember 9. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, I am_ talking 
about a week tomorrow. If we cannot finish 
in the two hours or two and a half hours 
on the Thursday ‘night, we will put in extra 
time next Wednesday. Is that agreeable, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: Right. Then on December 
9 we have the resources development policy 
field, with Mr. Brunelle. 


The committee adjourned at 10:02 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:17 am. in 
committee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD | 


(continued) 





| On vote 1901, ministry administration pro- 
ram: 

Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of privilege: Last night I was accused by the 
ninister of misleading the farmers of On- 
ario, and I want to correct the record. I 
tated we had been losing our share of Cana- 
lian production over the past 10 years, 
specially in the area of meat products. At 
hat point the minister said I was misleading 
he farmers of Ontario. I want to correct that 
ith a quote taken from Agricultural Statis- 
ies of Ontario, put out by the Ontario Min- 
itry of Agriculture and Food. 

It shows that for cattle and calves, m 
968 Ontario had 34.6 per cent of the Cana- 
an production; in 1979 it had dropped to 
2.7 per cent. In hogs, in 1968 it was 37.3 
x cent; in 1979 it had dropped to 34.8 per 
ent. In dairy products, in 1968 Ontario had 
3.6 per cent of Canadian production; in 
I79 it had 35.4 per cent. In poultry, in 
68 Ontario had 39.4 per cent of Canadian 
voduction; in 1979 it had 36.8 per cent. In 
‘gs, in 1968 Ontario had 40.2 per cent; in 
179 it had 39.2 per cent. In other livestock, 
| 1968 it was 35.1 per cent; in 1979 it was 
{at per cent. 

Sheep was the only livestock product that 
dreased. In 1968 it was 33.1 per cent and in 
79 it had gone up to 39.4 per cent. 

‘\These figures have been taken from Agri- 
«tural Statistics of Ontario, put out by the 
‘itario Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
(2clate the concerns of the honourable mem- 
. The facts I had last night, as I read 
Um, were put together by my economics 
Omch. I have to accept the branch’s re- 
rks. I will certainly ask them to look into 
le If there is a mistake I will be glad 
‘admit the mistake. My deputy informs me 
| 
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the member is using a different set of figures 
from us. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is obvious. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Our figures are quite 
clear in our records, 

Mr. McKessock: I just want to point out 
that the figures I used were from your min- 
istry, the Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 

Hon. Mr, Henderson: For what year? 

Mr. McKessock: For the years 1968 to 
1979. 

Hon, Mr. Henderson: We were using 1979 
figures, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad to check 
into this and report tomorrow. 


Mr. McKessock: I was not disputing your 
figures. You were taking averages, and I said 
that was not a good way to do it. 

What I was objecting to was your saying 
that I was misleading the farmers of Ontario 
when I was taking figures directly from your 
ministry's report. 

10:20 a.m. 


Hen. Mr. Henderson: I do not withdraw 
my statement on the misleading of the 
farmers. 


Mr. McKessock: You do not withdraw it? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No. His statement 
was contrary to the figures I have given. I 
said tomorrow night— 

Mr. MacDonald: It is cheap political— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is not cheap polit- 
ical anything. Tomorrow night I will have 
my staff here. 

Mr. MacDonald: You do not have it now 
and you cannot make it up by having your 
staff strain for the next 24 or 36 hours. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I still stand by the 
figures I gave last night. 


Mr. MacDonald: May I repeat the question 
I put to the minister yesterday? Just let me 
read you this question; it will be very brief. 
I would like the minister’s explanation why, 
in his view, Ontario’s share of the national 
production is dropping in that wide range 
of products? There must be a reason. 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: My statement said 
it is not dropping. If you would like me to 
repeat the figures— 

Mr. MacDonald: No, God, no. Don't re- 
peat them again. 

Mr. McKessock: All I want to point out is 
that apparently the figures you gave and the 
ficures I gave both came from your ministry. 
You can correct it however you like but both 
came from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food. 

Mr. MacDonald: I am talking about the 
same thing. Why is Ontario's share of the na- 
tional production dropping? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The figures I gave 
last night are 1979 figures, the latest avail- 
able. I understand the member used 1978 
figures. 

Mr. McKessock: I used 1979 figures as 
well. 

Mr. Riddell: What you are really saying, 
Mr. Minister, is that things have changed 
dramatically in a period of one year. You 
are saying we have gone all of a sudden from 
a deficit position to a position in 1979 where 
we are producing— 

Mr. MacDonald: He does not have the 
ficures for this year, so he cannot claim that. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: My statement used 
1970 figures versus 1979 figures. The mem- 
ber is using 1968 figures. 

Mr. McKessock: To 1979. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: To 1979. There are 
a few differences. 

Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Minister, we have an 
honest difference of opinion based on the 
figures. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am not arguing 
about that. 


Mr. McGuigan: But to say that our member 
was misleading— 

Mr. MacDonald: And to repeat it this 
morning. 

Mr. McGuigan: And to repeat it this morn- 
ing; I know it is not your— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am an honourable 
member and I hope he is. I will look at my 
statements and I will come back tomorrow. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: He did not say it de- 
liberately. 

Mr. McKessock: He said “misleading.” 
What I object to is, if I had got these figures 
anywhere else but from your own ministry's 
report, I could accept your questioning them. 
What I cannot accept is your accusing me 
of misleading the farmers of Ontario when 
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I took the figures directly from your own’ 
ministry's report. 

Mr. MacDonald: After saying he is going 
to look into it, he repeats once again that, 
you are still misleading. | 

Mr. Chairman: I think the honourable 
member is voicing his opinion based on in- 
formation he has that apparently has come 
from a different spread of time in produc-| 
tion. I think he has been truthful about i 
and therefore, Mr. Minister, I would not say 
he was deliberately falsifying or trying to 
leave a misconception. It is a situation where 

| 
you are quoting different brackets of figures’ 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: They are all figures fron’ 
the ministry, are they not? 


Mr. Chairman: I would ask you to con: 


tomorrow night. { 
Mr. MacDonald: Don’t dig the hole any, 
deeper. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would like to dwel 


for a moment or two on foreign ownership. 


| 


I still have one or two other items. I conn 
go on at considerable length, but I under 
stand the honourable members would like t 
get to the estimates. There are two or thre: 
more items I would like to respond to. 

On foreign ownership, the Act to requir) 
the Registration of Non-resident Interests i) 
Agricultural Land in Ontario will be pre 
claimed effective December 1, 1980. Th 
act requires nonresidents of Canada to fil 
a form with the Ministry of Agriculture an’ 
Food on interests in agricultural holdings i, 
Ontario larger than 10 hectares. | 

It has taken some months to do the bac) 
ground legal work to prepare regulations an) 
to design and print the forms preparatory | 
proclamation of the act. It is not unusué 
with new legislation of this nature, to dele 
proclamation so that such preparations mé 
be properly completed. ( 

Under the act, a nonresident person has {) 
days to file a registration form from the da' 
of acquiring an interest in agricultural lan| 
A nonresident person must also file a cance! 
lation form within 90 days of disposing of ‘ 
interest in agricultural land. For those no 
residents who now hold agricultural land 
Ontario in excess of 10 hectares, the @ 
provides one year for filing a registrati 
report. 

The regulations prescribe the content | 
the registration report and the cancellati | 
notice. They have been published in t} 
Ontario Gazette. You will shortly be aware. 
advertising about the legislation in the pre. 
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A notice has already appeared in the Ontario 
Reports, a publication which goes to all 
lawyers. 
' I have appointed the director of the food 
land development branch to administer and 
‘enforce the act. I have also appointed four 
nspectors under the act. They are: Susan 
ingh, associate director, programs develop- 
ment; Glenn Coates, senior project officer, 
program development, food land branch; Fay 
ando, project officer, program development, 
food land development branch; D. H. Grout, 
lief investigator, veterinary services branch. 
| I will be reporting on the act following the 
inst 90 days of its coming into effect, and 
regularly thereafter. It will take some time 
o build up a picture of the nature and extent 
wf the activity. I would think it would be six 
Beets before the report will assume some 
| 








~ 


A 


egree of completeness. 

I want to make the members aware that 
ybere are other provinces which have set up a 
imilar form to what we have, and it im- 
nediately affected nonresident buying. 

Mr. MacDonald indicated that imports of 
airy, poultry and other products which we 
ould grow here in Ontario are too high. I 
gree, and so does my government, and we 
ave been saying this for some time. It is 
jot new. 

| Dairy imports into Canada are negotiated 
nd set each dairy year by the federal govern- 
ient. Cheese makes up the bulk of the im- 
orts, primarily those which are not cur- 
ently being produced in Canada. 

Ontario supports the position that we 
1ould have the opportunity to produce for 
a1 own markets. The limiting factor, of 
urse, is that Ontario can only produce up 
) its share of the national allocation of 
larket share quota, which is determined on 
total Canadian domestic requirement. 
‘The cheese imports are as follows: 1976, 
t million pounds; 1977, 48 million pounds; 
178, 45 million pounds; 1979-80, 35 million 
yvunds. Butter in 1979, was 10 million 
»unds. Chicken imports are negotiated at the 
deral level with the inception of a national 
an for chickens. 

Basic import quotas for Canada have been 
t at 48.5 million pounds in total. That in- 
ides both live and eviscerated products. 
yer one third of all products entering Can- 
fa come into Ontario by virtue of the 
tional supply management program for 
ickens. Ontario thinks this import quota 
1 too high and these imports should be 
ared equally among other provinces. 

As I said, I have many remarks, but I will 
ike them during the course of the esti- 




































mates. There is only one more thing I would 
like to respond to. 

Last night the member for Grey inquired 
about the Ardiel Brothers and Blue Mountain 
Nurseries’ request for assistance for controlled 
atmosphere storage facilities. The Liberal 
member for Grey asked me about the request 
from the Ardiels and the Hartman group in 
Clarksburg for government assistance for the 
construction of a controlled atmosphere 
storage facility for apples. 

I wrote to the Liberal member in July of 
this year after we had met with Ardiel 
Brothers concerning this matter. I informed 
the member that while we were eager to 
assist in any way we could, their application 
for funding did not meet the Ontario De- 
velopment Corporation criteria, nor the cri- 
teria established under the employment de- 
velopment fund. The group was asking for 
33 per cent of capital costs versus the nor- 
mal one to 12 per cent established by the 
EDF. 

The payout on the $750,000 capital in- 
vestment was over a 20-year period, based! on 
the $39,000 profit per year that the group 
estimated. In addition, I pointed out that 
the government funding for the storage fa- 
cility could be seen to be unfair, since the 
facility would then be competing with exist- 
ing facilities which were privately funded. 
There would be virtually no direct additional 
employment from this facility. 


10:30 a.m. 


As the member knows, my ministry tried 
to help those companies through the EDF, 
but were unable to have their application 
qualify. I suggested to him that other sources 
of financial assistance could be pursued, such 
as the Federal Farm Credit Corporation and 
the Federal Business Development Bank. 
They are currently reviewing the controlled 
atmosphere storage capacity across the prov- 
ince to determine if we have adequate stor- 
age for apples. Currently, about 24 per cent 
of Ontario apple storage is in a controlled 
atmosphere. I: recognize that there appears to 
be an import replacement opportunity if we 
can effectively extend the Ontario apple 
growing season by expanding the CA storage 
facility. 

I met with these people, as the member 
no doubt knows, and again I repeat, they 
told be personally that each individual far- 
mer would come in and do his own storing 
of his apples. 

Mr. McKessock: Just on that point, Mr. 
Chairman, the minister mentioned they pur- 
sue getting federal support. I just want to 
mention again that a 83 per cent federal grant 
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has been approved for that facility if they 
get further financing. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. There is no 
argument. The payout is $750,000. The group 
was asking for 33 per cent of the capital 
cost. Yes, the federal government does have 
a program whereby if the project goes ahead, 
they will get a $950,000 grant from the 
federal government for a storage facility. 


Mr. McKessock: But it appears that the 
money is going to be lost because of in- 
sufficient financing to sweeten the project. 
When it was turned down in the first place, 
I know your response to me mentioned that 
there was not any processing, that it was 
completely cold storage and that they would 
have to change that if they were going to 
qualify. They did come back then with a 
change, saying they would put processing 
into it and it would employ more people; but 
they did not want to do this at the start. 
That is why they did not come through with 
the application, bringing this in at the start, 
because they wanted to work into it gradually. 
They wanted to build their facility and then, 
in a year or two, add the processing. But since 
that was the only way they were going to 
obtain the funds, they changed their position 
and said, “If we have to do this to get the 
funds; we will add the processing right at 
the start.” 

After listening last night to how you want 
to support the apple industry and to extend 
the life of the fresh fruit product, I just feel 
this is one way of doing it: to give support 
to a company like this which has solid roots 
in the community and a large acreage of 
apple orchard, which is doing its utmost to 
do exactly what you were saying last night 
you want done, but which is held up by 
insufficient financing. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: As I said in my re- 
marks, we are reviewing the total storage 
situation across the province. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, a number 
of the points to which the minister has 
responded are points that were raised by the 
Liberal critic as well as by myself. I have no 
complaint on that score, but I object to the 
fact that there are three or four major areas 
I raised that the minister has chosen to 
ignore totally. Therefore, I want to put a 
few specific questions on the points which, 
for whatever reason, he has chosen to ignore. 

For example, on the whole import busi- 
ness, he cites dairy products and the chicken 
quota issue. I will concede those are the 
areas in which there has been some public 
discussion and some argument, and’ repre- 
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sentations have been made by this govern- 
ment with regard to the number of imports, 
particularly on cheese specialties and things 
of that nature, and particularly in areas 
where we can produce it ourselves. But he 
chose to ignore these facts: On meat, the 
trade imbalance between 1972 and 1978 
went up 675 per cent; on fruit and nuts it 
went up 160 per cent; on vegetables it went 
up 819 per cent, and on potatoes it went up 
232 per cent. 

I want to ask a question with regard to 
the broad area of imports, not just the one 
or two areas that you choose to pick and on 
which you perhaps have the strongest case 
for a response. In your speech to the federa- 
tion of agriculture in Renfrew county on 
September 24, you said: “Our government 
has recognized this problem”—that one cloud 
in the otherwise blue sky, the problem o! 
imports—“and is taking strong corrective 
measures to the benefit of farmers, food pro- 
cessors and consumers alike.” Would you 
mind citing for me a few of the corrective 
measures you have taken in the broad areé 
of imports and what evidence you have thai 
they have had impact at all? 

Mr. Riddell: In that vein, Donald, I de 
not know whether you noticed the financia 
pages of the Globe, entitled Barrie T ells OFA 
Some Imports Could be Grown, but it states 
“More than $2 billion worth of food nov 
being imported could be grown in Canada 
according to Ralph Barrie, president of th 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture. Farmer 
have no reason to be happy with either the 
federal or provincial government policies 
on imports and exports, nor should the rest o! 
society accept it.” 

Mr. MacDonald: The minister himself con 
ceded in another speech which I have righi 
here that there is $1.5 billion in imports 
Theoretically, 60 per cent of this could be 
grown and replaced by Ontario produce but 
as a very carefully gauged minimum ob 
jective, you have fixed for the next five 
years the replacement of one third of thos 
theoretically replaceable imports which i 
only $200 million. But I come back to m 
broad question which you, in a very calcu 
lated way if I may say so, have not dealt with 
What have you done? Where are the stron 
corrective measures you have taken in th 
broad area of imports, which you conced 
to be the major problem, and what evidene 
is there that they are succeeding? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: First I might poi 
out to the honourable members that under ou 
Foodland Ontario campaign and in conjune 
tion with the marketing boards, the advel 


| 


ising program that we have carried out is 
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ne major step in this direction. The mem- 
, I am sure, is aware that over half of the 
omen out there doing the shopping—the 
eople maintaining the home—are aware of 
is and do look for the Ontario product when 
are shopping. 
Mr. MacDonald: Okay. You have joined 
ces with the boards to encourage the eat- 
ig of Ontario products. I repeat my question: 
Vhat evidence is there that there has been 
reversal of the trend in imports? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Next, I think I 
ered on the employment development 


Mr. 
inute 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Somehow or another 

e—maybe that is in part of the remarks— 
Mr. MacDonald: The employment develop- 
emt fund has nothing to do with imports. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: It sure does. The 
aployment development fund is a major 
jue in it. Do I have my statement here? 
Mr. MacDonald: I hope this is not going 
t be a repeat of five other statements you 
ve already given in the House. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: It might be. 

. Riddell: Your staff must work all night. 
fion. Mr. Henderson: They are a pretty 
dad staff, I am going to tell you. 


MacDonald: I will get to that in a 


| . McGuigan: I do not think they are 
ting much sleep lately. 


c om. Mr. Henderson: You should all recog- 
te that a considerable amount of work in 
1 segments of our agriculture industry will 
ve to be done if we are to replace one 
‘d of our replaceable imports by the mid- 
Ws. Let us also not forget that this is the 


year of our five-year import replacement 
I would be extremely delighted if we 
Ad accomplish our $200 million objective 
yore the five years of our plan. 
. . MacDonald: Okay, you have set a 
est objective; but apart from co-operation 
the boards, what other strong corrective 
sures have you taken? 


‘on. Mr. Henderson: My staff is now de- 
ping an import replacement priority list 
ch we will have completed by April, 
j - I am hopeful that we will not only 
fe exceed the objective we have estab- 
t week in the House, members would 
2 aber a question from the leader of the 
7 Democratic Party about tomato im- 
Os. It is a genuine example of the prob- 
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lems we are faced with. The greenhouse 
growers are growing their produce, and the 
last report I had from them—and this was 
from them, not from my staff—was that the 
average annual income from an acre of 
greenhouse was about $75,000, and it costs 
them about half of this for energy. 


10:40 a.m. 


As of about two weeks previous to the 
question in the House, Mr. Epp, who was 
the head of the greenhouse growers, sug- 
gested to the growers that they cease putting 
their product on the market because they 
were not able to compete with— 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Minister, I am aware 
of that. May I get back to my question? What 
strong corrective measures have you taken? 
So far you have told me that by April of 
next year you will have compiled a list. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will make a list 
available. 


Mr. MacDonald: Okay. For you to have 
told the good farmers of north Renfrew that 
by April next you will have compiled a list 
and to present that to them as being strong 
corrective action—it is only a little planning 
for whatever action may take place, if it ever 
takes place—I suggest you were misleading 
the farmers of north Renfrew. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: In no way, Mr. 
Chairman. Again I go back to the employ- 
ment development fund and there were four 
grants through that which will— 


Mr. MacDonald: I want to get to the em- 
ployment development fund, but have we 
left it? The only strong, corrective action is 
that you are working with the marketing 
boards on advertising the Foodland Ontario 
program to get people to buy more Ontario 
produce. Have you any evidence that it has 
reversed the trend in imports? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I just suggested that 
60 per cent of the shoppers out there are 
aware of this. 

Mr. MacDonald: Have you any evidence 
that it has reversed the trend in imports? 

Hon, Mr. Henderson: That is evidence to 
me, Mr. Chairman, that the shoppers are 
aware of the Ontario— 

Mr. MacDonald: They are aware, but I am 
asking for hard figures as a result of your 
strong, corrective action. Have you any evi- 
dence that the trend in imports has been 
reversed? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will have them, as 
I proposed, by April. 
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Mr. MacDonald: By next April? Okay, that 
is fine. Let’s leave that and move on to the 
other. 

I am confused, and perhaps it is because we 
are dealing with bits and pieces of a pro- 
gram. I would appreciate—and I know you 
cannot do it today—if you could give me 
a listing of all the areas in which you have 
assisted in the food processing industry, part 
from EDF. I want to come to EDF in a 
moment. 

You have cited a number of cases where 
this action has been taken or that action has 
been taken. Put anything that you want to 
put into the basket to indicate what you 
are doing, because I really want to focus on 
this for a moment. In my leadoff statement, 
I pointed out that between 1961 and 1970, 
1,379 food processing establishments in On- 
tario disappeared, which is half of them. I 
would like to know any areas in which you 
have given any assistance, whether it be 
technical advice or money to restore a dozen 
or two of those 1,379 food processing estab- 
lishments. 

Let me focus sharply on the EDF. I come 
back to my exchange with Larry Grossman 
when his estimates were taking place in this 
committee, and he said there were three or 
four grants but he could not tell me what 
they were. He jokingly said he did not know, 
in fact, he hoped he could avoid making it 
available before the agricultural estimates. 
I would like to know specifically, what are 
the three or four EDF grants, other than 
perhaps the tomato paste one. Was the one 
down in Essex county an EDF grant? That 
is an EDF grant. Is the money that you 
said was made available for the development 
of the handling of clingstones from the EDF? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not believe it 
was. 

Mr. MacDonald: You do not think that is 
EDF? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will answer you in 
a minute. 

Mr. MacDonald: That is the kind of thing 
I would like to find out. My earlier question 
asked about any assistance you may have 
given. What are the four EDF grants and 
have they been announced, or when will they 
be announced? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I did 
read you the press release on the tomato 
paste, didn’t IP 

Mr. Chairman: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: You have that? 


Mr. Chairman: I have that. 
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Mr. MacDonald: That was back la 
January. | 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. We have issue 
press releases on the following: J. D. Meats, | 
giant of $150,000 towards replacement « 
imported canned ham with Ontario ham. Thi 
is in the Niagara Peninsula. Cuddy Food! 
$500,000 towards the extension of their e 
cellent turkey processing facility. | 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Is that the one that wi 
interest-free for five years? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Wait a minute. | 
am sorry, I said we had issued a press Pr) 
lease. We have not issued a press release. 
just want to correct that part. We have n 


issued press releases on the following— 
Mr. MacDonald: You mean these are bei 

announced for the first time? | 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 
Mr. MacDonald: These last two, Cude 


and the earlier one? 


{ 
iy 





Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. As far as I a 
concerned, I have not— 

Mr. MacDonald: That is three now, a 
there more? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. Contrary | 
what has been suggested, there has been: 
intended secrecy about these grants. At J. | 
Meats there was an official blue-ribbon cei 
mony attended by senior ministry staff 
well as members of the provincial and fede: 
Houses. 


Mr. MacDonald: And no press release 
put cut? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It was out there. 
was not at it but— | 

Mr. MacDonald: No press release was 
out? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No. 


Mr. MacDonald: Don Beeney, where : 
youP 





a 


= 
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Mr. McGuigan: You keep your staff up i 
night and yet you do not send out pr 
releases. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: 
there when it happened. 
Mr. MacDonald: But you usually 
them with one, if not three or four p!? 
releases. 

Hoa. Mr. Henderson: I was not there 1” 
self, Mr. Chairman. , 

Cuddy Foods, $500,000 extension. Cu’ 
Foods brings turkey eggs in. | 

Mr. MacDonald: Are there others? 


Mr. McGuigan: Sun-Brite, what about y? 












— 
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| Mr. MacDonald: That is the tomato paste. 
That is the one down in Essex. 

| Hon. Mr. Henderson: We spearheaded the 
ward for a $250,000 Ontario Development 
Jorporation loan guarantee for Vegetine In- 
vorporated. Do we have the details of Vege- 
ine here? We will get you a data sheet on 
hat. 

_ Mr. MacDonald: I want to make a general 
yomment on this. This study, in the first in- 
tance, was done by the Ministry of Industry 
nd Tourism. This was done by the Hon- 
urable Mr. Grossman, Minister of Industry 
nd Tourism. The rumours I heard were 
hat there was a considerable battle or dif- 
erence of opinion between the ministry and 
he Ministry of Agriculture and Food as to 
tho was responsible for pursuing and im- 
lementation of this. 

| My second bit of information, and I think 
ou confirmed this earlier, was that some 
me not later than August of this year, re- 
civen for implementing this task force 





ras given over to the Ministry of Agriculture 
ad Food. The thing I find puzzling is that 
it is over in the Ministry of Agriculture 
ad Food, how in heaven’s name did the 
inister of Industry and Tourism not know 
hat was happening with one of the grants? 
thaps if he had handed it over to the 
inistry of Agriculture and Food it is under- 
ndable that he did not know what was 
ppening. Why has one been announced, 
iother was announced without a press re- 
e, the third one may be announced soon 
it it has not been, and the fourth one you 
ive just mentioned presumably has not 
ven announced? What is your process? It 
‘a sloppy, ad hoc process. 
‘Hon, Mr. Henderson: I really did not tie 
_ these ODC grants with that particular 
indrt personally, but mind you, they fit in 
‘th it. 
Mr. MacDonald: In response to it. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: What I have said 
f in respect to the ODC— 


Mr. MacDonald: Not ODC, EDF. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Employment de- 
‘pone fund, okay. What I said in my 





iponse last night or previously to that par- 
lr report is contained in a statement I 
ide in the House on this matter last June. 
vant to take this opportunity to elaborate 
some of the remarks made at that time. 
so doing, I hope to dispel any misconcep- 
a some of you may still, unfortunately, 
hve regarding this ministry’s programs and 
itiatives relating to the task force recom- 
ndation. 


The task force report was submitted to the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism June 27, 
1979. The report covered six major areas. 
The first four dealt with proposals for eco- 
nomic incentives to be made available to 
growers and processors. The last two areas 
dealt with the marketing board’s-processors’ 
relations and information needs. 

The specific areas examined in the report 
were financing and incentives. 

10:50 a.m. 


Mr. MacDonald: We know all that. What 
are you doing about it? It is your responsi- 
bility. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let me go on with 
what I have pointed out in the next two 
pages. I go on with financing, reviewing 
tender fruits, stimulating the tomato paste 
industry, increasing the apple juice industry, 
improving processing and marketing board 
relations, information and intelligence. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
considered the task force report helpful in its 
ongoing work with the processed fruit and 
vegetable industry of Ontario. I must add 
that a number of our related programs were 
well under way before the task force com- 
pleted its report. 

Let me now get down to some of the 
specific initiatives my ministry has taken, and 
will be pursuing as they relate directly and 
indirectly to the task force recommendations. 
I regard the tender fruit processing industry 
as an essential and vital industry in this prov- 
ince. The rebuilding of our lagging peach 
processing industry has required close co- 
ordination and co-operation among nursery 
stock growers, peach producers and _pro- 
cessors. The clingstone peach tree planting 
program has been under way for several years. 
While at one time it did slow down, the 
program has been reviewed and is well in 
hand. This revival has been initiated by the 
tender fruit development committee and, 
especially, by Canadian canners. The indus- 
try has indicated this program can be carried 
out without government financial assistance 
at this time. Producers are requesting long- 
term contracts from Canadian canners which 
would, in effect, be the incentive that is re- 
quired. My ministry will continue to work 
closely with the total industry on this program. 

The development of a more viable tomato 
paste industry in Ontario is proceeding in a 
very positive manner, A major study under- 
taken by my ministry, in co-operation with 
the growers and processors, was completed 
last year. The study was extremely well re- 
ceived by the industry. It is serving as a 
model for further developments in this area. 
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In addition, my ministry has arranged for 
financial assistance through the employment 
development fund of $270,000 to Sun-Brite 
Canning for plant expansion in the tomato 
paste area. I should point out here that the 
marketing division of the ministry has the 
responsibility for dealing with all agricultural 
and food related applications. 

We are continuing to work closely with the 
apple commission and processors in the de- 
velopment of an apple juice industry. One of 
the problems to be dealt with in this area 
is the economic viability of the industry. At 
the present time, growers are reluctant to 
plant orchards for juice purposes only. As 
a result of discussions held between staff and 
my market development branch and Canvin 
Products Limited, a project has been under- 
taken to evaluate the possibility of producing 
apples for juice purposes versus the fresh 
market. These are but two examples of the 
ongoing work. 

Moving to the area of improving pro- 
cessors-marketing board relations my minis- 
try, through the Farm Products Marketing 
Board and the Milk Commission of Ontario, 
is promoting policies wherever possible to 
accomplish this objective. It is the policy of 
both the board and the commission to hold 
discussions and seek out viewpoints from all 
segments of the industry that may be affected 
before any major changes in government 
regulations are considered. The Farm Prod- 
ucts Marketing Board is required to provide 
a thorough economic impact study before any 
new marketing plan is put in force. I could 
go on if you wish, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. MacDonald: I heard that speech when 
you first gave it in the House. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I gave it last night 
too. 


Mr. MacDonald: I have a clearer picture 
of that, particularly when I go back and 
read it. May I just draw to your attention 
that by actual count there are perhaps a 
dozen food processing industries you have 
helped? They are the ones in existence now 
and one or two new ones you are going to 
establish. That is a dozen among the 1,379 
that have disappeared in the last 20 years. 
That is a drop in the bucket of trying to cope 
with the problem of deindustrialization in 
the food industry, which is one of the largest 
sectors of our industry. But it brings up the 
question I asked in my leadoff, and I want 
to ask it again. J do not understand where 
the minister draws the line in terms of the 
responsibility of OMAF. You have now con- 
ceded you have a responsibility beyond the 
farm gate out into the food industry. Why, 
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then, do you back off totally from any re 
sponsibility beyond the farm gate in milk? | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Do you want me t 
answer that now? 

Mr. MacDonald: Of course, I do. That i 
why I asked you. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, | 
know the member is well aware of the On 
tario Milk Marketing Board. I look to ther! 
for guidance. | 

Mr. MacDonald: You might as well sto. 
right there. The guidance they have give, 
you every year, year after year, is that th 
price of milk to the producer at the fam 
gate is gauged in accordance with a formul) 
which is publicly known and publicly ac 
countable. There is no accountability. The 
have asked you to establish accountability i 
what is done in terms of increasing prices b| 
the dairies and’ the retailers, often piggybacl) 
ing on the price increases the farmers hay. 
got. You say you have no responsibility. | 
wrote to you this summer and you replie 
on September 25. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, you wrote t 
the press. I wrote you a letter from what. 
got from the press. I got yours three weell 
or a month later. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is interesting. It g 
lost in intercommunications, but you got | 
and you replied to it. In the letter you stat’ 
“I intend, also, to discuss the matter wil 
industry representatives in the near future 
Did you? om 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: There is never | 
week goes by where I do not discuss ih 
with the industry and with the milk pr) 
ducers themselves. Let me tell you, whe 
this question was asked in the House n| 
long ago and the Minister of Consumer al’ 
Commercial Relations (Mr. Drea) answete! 
he suggested he had done a complete revie' 
of this and was satisfied that any increas) 
the processors could put into effect we 
justified. | 


Mr. MacDonald: He does not know. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I believe in the fr 
enterprise system. I believe it must work. | 


Mr. MacDonald: Please do not give 1 
that crap. Marketing boards are a massl 
intervention in the free enterprise systél 
and you preside over them. Do not engay 
in cheap rhetoric. Let me read the paragra 
in your letter. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let me go a lit) 
bit further and tell you I have persona; 
investigated the spread between the far, 
gate price and the price the consumer is Pe} 
















‘ing in other jurisdictions and regions. We 
here, in this area, enjoy the cheapest milk 
‘of any jurisdiction I am aware of. 

_ Mr. MacDonald: Who in the industry did 
‘you talk with? You said you talked with the 
producers—fine. The Ontario Milk Marketing 
\Board is under your jurisdiction. Who in the 
lindustry, among the dairies or the retailers, 
)did you talk with, as you said you were going 
to in this letter of September 25? 

| Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have talked to most 
of the industry. 







Mr. MacDonald: Nonsense. The profits for 


pilverwood Industries and Borden are way 
ap in the last two or three years. 


_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: Do you want the 
‘ruth? They are having financial troubles. 


' Mr. MacDonald: They are not in financial 
rouble. I suggest to you that neither you 
sor your colleague Mr. Drea knows the facts, 
pecause you have never sought the facts. 
furthermore, may I reiterate, the Ontario 
Ailk Marketing Board has asked you time 
md time again, repeatedly this summer and 
nis fall at the Geneva county milk meetings, 
» establish some mechanism of accounta- 
ility for price increases. 

_ Mr. Riddell: While he is getting that in- 
prmation, Mr. Chairman, I must tell you I 
egret I am not going to be able to sit the 
2st of today or tomorrow night on this com- 
littee. I do not want you to think I am 
aving thinking it is an exercise in futility, 
at I do have some speaking engagements in 
| tern Ontario. The topic of my subject is 
The Myth of Tory Management.” Good luck 
you. . 

_ Mr. J. A. Taylor: I was there last night 
_oking after things. 

Mr. McGuigan: They will be in a receptive 
‘ood then. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I did have these par- 
‘ular two. pages in my comments that I cut 
tt this morning to get on with this. 






















a.m. 


Mr. MacDonald: You are really trying to 


| 


| ortchange me this morning. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It was really in re- 
nse to your comments and I thought you 
uld be interested— 
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Mr. MacDonald: Oh no, it was in response 
to your reading for the umpteenth time of 
things you had already given in the House. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
would be very happy at this time to go 
through the part that I cut out. But at this 
time, may I respond to the honourable mem- 
ber? 

The question of responsibility for trade 
practices has been raised and I would like 
to make a few comments on it. When the On- 
tario Food Council was established it was 
given the responsibility for trade practices 
because there were no other areas in govern- 
ment, at that time, to deal with it. You may 
recall that the Ministry of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations did not exist at that 
time. However, with the establishment of that 
ministry it proceeded to develop and exer- 
cise provincial jurisdiction as it existed in 
this area, recognizing that a large part of 
it falls under federal jurisdiction. 

When the marketing division of my ministry 
reorganized in 1979, it was recognized that 
whatever authority on trade practices there 
might be in the food area should be with the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions, because by that time this ministry was 
firmly established in the total trade practices 
field. As a part of the reorganization of the 
marketing division the new development 
branch was formed. This involved repealing 
the act under which the Ontario Food Coun- 
cil operated and transferring the food coun- 
cil trade practices responsibility to the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Re- 
lations. | | 

However, as pointed out in the royal com- 
mission inquiry into discounts and allowances, 
a great deal of jurisdiction in this area lies 
with the federal government. Provincial juris- 
diction over trade practices generally is 
fairly well restricted to the retailer-consumer 
relationship. 

You claim this is what the board wanted 
and what was told you at their Geneva Park 
meeting. This is respecting the food price 
increase. I understand you stood up and 
asked them to indicate if they liked your 
fair price review board concept and to tell 
you whether it should report to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food or Consumer and 
Commercial Relations. 

The Guelph board has not approached the 
government with a policy position. The chair- 
man has stated he is not afraid of accounting 
to others. I would think you would want to 
examine the implications of the Combines Act 
as it relates to collusion before you proceed 
further on your fair price. 
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Mr. MacDonald: First, Mr. Minister, that is 
just a rehash of the obituary the government 
gave when it wiped out the food council. 
Second, the latter part of it is just a piece 
of nonsense—raising the phoney threat of 
being in combine. 

Just pause for a moment and think about 
what happened with milk. In November of 
last year, in accordance with the formula, 
the price to the producer was raised. The 
dairies and retailers piggybacked their in- 
crease on it. Two months later, in January 
1980, they took another increase on their 
own initiative without anything going to 
the farmers. 

This fall, the producers took an increase 
of 2.79 cents per litre when their formula 
indicated they could have taken 4.5. The 
dairy industry immediately announced they 
were going to appeal it to the milk com- 
mission, complaining that this kind of in- 
crease was going to have an undue impact on 
the market. Then they had second thoughts 
about it and withdrew it. But having with- 
drawn it, they then put a piggybacked in- 
crease on the dairies up to five cents and at 
the retail level to seven cents. 

So the farmers got 2.79 cents, the dairies 
got five cents and the retailer put it up to 
seven. Nobody knows whether those increases 
were justified. Drea does not know; he has 
not looked into it. You do not know, because 
you are dreaming up phoney excuses that it 
is a federal responsibility and it may get into 
the combines legislation and be in conflict 
with it. You do not know. To say that you 
have not had an official request from the 
milk marketing board to establish some ac- 
countability on price increases is a real cop- 
out. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is no cop-out. 
They have not approached me since their 
meeting at Geneva Park— 


Mr. MacDonald: They have been making 
this request for years. I shall suggest to them 
that the minister is ignorant of this request 
from them and perhaps they should officially 
inform you. But you do not know and the 
Minister of Consumer and Commercial Re- 
lations does not know. 

Some of those increases to the dairies and 
retailers are undoubtedly justified; I know 
they have price increases. But then the 
farmer takes 2.79, when he could have taken 
4.5 cents; the dairies complain and then they 
themselves jump it to five cents and the re- 
tailer jumps it to seven. Particularly when 
the dairies and retailers in many instances 
for a great proportion of the milk are in the 
same corporate empire—the Weston or the 


Dominion setup with their dairies—you are 
not accepting your responsibility. 

What makes this even more outrageous in| 
terms of the minister accepting responsibility 
is that this year the Ontario Milk Marketing 
Board is spending more than $4 million of. 
producer money to advance the sales of milk, | 
Who is getting the benefit of it? The dairies 
and the retailers. The producers are paying 
the whole shot. Sixty per cent of that last 
increase, when it went up to seven cents and 
the farmers got only 2.79, was going to the. 
dairies and retailers and yet the farmers are 
the ones who are spending the money to’ 
advance the sale of milk. | 

I leave the issue, Mr. Minister, but you. 
are copping out on it. It is time that you or 
the Minister of Consumer and Commercial | 
Relations took hold of it, instead of this 
mealy-mouthed business about the dairies be-| 
ing in a hard position when their profit figures 
indicate that in the last two or three years 
they have never done better. 

Let me raise my last point. Significantly, 
the minister had nothing to say about the 
Leach report. I do not blame him, but I have: 
one question. The Ontario Federation of; 
Agriculture has written to the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) and suggested that the report not be 
accepted. It suggests instead that the govern- 
ment should respond to the four or five 
specific problems the OFA tried to deal with 
the commission on and got nowhere. Indeed, 
the commission has confused and confounded. 
the picture and made it worse. | 

Is the government going to accept that re-: 
port? What is your response to the specifics 
that have been sent to you, to all members of, 
the Legislature and to the Premier in a letter? 
Are you going to respond to those specifics 
of the OFA? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The letter to the 
Premier will be responded to by the Premier.’ 

Mr. MacDonald: Are you in the cabinet 
with him? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 

Mr. MacDonald: It is in your area ol! 
OMAF? 








: 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: The letter was to the 
Premier. / 


Mr. MacDonald: The letter was to al’ 
members as to what the government is goin{ 
to do. In other words, you are copping ou’ 
and leaving this to the Premier? | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It was to all MPPs) 
as I remember. i 

Mr. MacDonald: That is right. But th 
letter was to the Premier specifically and i 
was accompanied with very specific proposals 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: The Premier wil] 
respond. 

Mr. MacDonald: He had the letter on, I 
think, October 26; the memorandum to all 
oi us in the Legislature was October 22. Can 
‘we expect a response within a year? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, 

Mr. MacDonald: Within a month? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will let the Premier 
respond to it. 

Mr. MacDonald: Is it your advice that the 


report should not be received as the OFA 
requests? 


| 
| 
| 
. 


| 








Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will give my 
‘thoughts to the Premier on it. 


| Mr. MacDonald: Good; we run a secret 
government around here and we get nothing 
lin the estimates. That is all for the moment, 
‘Mr. Chairman. 


_ Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, along the 
same line, I would just like to quote to you 
and the minister some comments that Mr. 
Barrie made in the financial section of to- 
day’s Globe and Mail. Mr. Barrie said: “Poli- 
cies of supermarket chains and foreign-owned 
food processing companies are also respon- 
sible for unnecessary food imports. For ex- 
ample, Del Monte Corporation of San 


which has a Canadian subsidiary, 





Canadian Canners Limited of Hamilton—” 
which I might point out was originally in 
simcoe— “has been doing a thriving business 
mporting goods into this country. These 
mports are nothing but intra-firm transfers 
uited to the global strategy of the parent 
ompanies. Large retailers are also getting 
nto the act in a big way. Today most private 
abel brands are manufactured in foreign 
‘ountries. Independent processors fade away 
s their access to the all-important shelf space 
lisappears. 

| “He said that although 1980 was a bumper 
top for Ontario peaches, the federation found 
hat two supermarket chains carried only 
nported peaches, and that none of the chains 
arried Ontario tomatoes. Independent stores, 
seanwhile, ‘carried all kinds of all Ontario 
roduce.’ Mr. Barrie said independent pro- 
>ssors and grocers are the farmer’s most 
cure links in the food chain, but their 
ompetitive position is threatened by the 
‘stem of discounts and allowances that has 
sen forced on the food system by the big 
iains. “To the farmer, the decline of the in- 


pendent spells one thing, loss of market 
‘cess.’ > 


‘Mr. Wildman: That is what the member 
1 Ottawa Centre (Mr. Cassidy) said and the 








member for Essex South (Mr. Mancini) dis- 
agreed with him. 

Mr. MacDonald: That is what I repeated 
in my leadoff. 


11:10 a.m. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I just wanted to put it on 
the record. Did the minister have any com- 
ments? I know he has been questioned by 
the critic of the New Democratic Party, but 
1 think they are serious allegations. We are 
not getting access to Ontario-grown peaches. 
The tomato industry does not have access 
through the independent stores. What are you 
doing about it? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: If the member would 
remember, a few weeks ago I responded in 
the House and, in my remarks respecting the 
peaches, I pointed out that the clingstone type 
of peach was found for economic reasons and 
flavour to be used a great deal more. There 
was demand by the consumer for this type 
Of peach. 


Mr. McGuigan: That is for processing and 
they are talking about fresh peaches. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: No, they are talking of 
supermarket chains carrying only imported 
peaches. There was a bumper crop this year 
and the federation found that two super- 
market chains carried only imported peaches. 
None of the chain stores carried Ontario 
tomatoes. 


Mr. McGuigan: I guess he does not say 
whether it is fresh or processed. I would 
assume it is fresh. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: The member knows 
that our peaches are carried by all the stores 
in season, as I understand it from the infor- 
mation I have been supplied with. I go 
back to the processed peaches. The growers 
and the Canadian canners have both agreed 
that the clingstone peach is the one they need 
for the canned peaches. Since early 1970, 
there has been a tree planting process. From 
1979 to 1980 the processing of clingstone 
peaches has increased from 3,000 tons to 
4,000 tons, an increase of 1,000 tons. It is the 
hope of the producers and processors to in- 
crease this to 10,000 tons by 1990. This 
process has been in effect since about 1974 
when it was first recognized. That is the 
story on the peaches. 

Concerning the tomatoes, the member is 
well aware, I am sure, of the exchange in the 
House respecting tomatoes which is mentioned 
by the member for Algoma. The leader of the 
New Democratic Party was not able to find 
Ontario-grown tomatoes on a store shelf. 
The head of the greenhouse growers himself 
suggested to the greenhouse growers they 
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cease putting their tomatoes on the shelf as 
it was too expensive. They could not compete 
with imports. 

I am sure the member is aware that at 
that stage some two weeks ago the govern- 
ment of Canada did drop the duty on these 
imports which made it difficult for our people 
to compete. 

Mr. McGuigan: You are talking about a 
very small segment of the market. 


Won. Mr. Henderson: We are talking 
about the tomatoes. 

Mr. McGuigan: Late September and 
October. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, we are talking 
about the last two weeks. 

Mr. McGuigan: That is a small segment 
of the total tomato market. In the summer 
we have fresh tomatoes available on the 
market. The greenhouse crop that is of 
significance is the spring crop. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We produce, how 
many, 31,000 or 32,000 tons? They are sold. 
They have no trouble producing and selling 
them. I have not had any complaints about 
that at all. I do not think the member can 
find any complaints. 

Mr. McGuigan: But the part you are talk- 
ing about is a very small part of the market. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, but I am quite 
sure the president of the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture must not have had all the facts. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I want to make it clear. 
I think in the beginning it was indicated that 
$9, billion worth of food is now being im- 
ported. I think what he is saying is that the 
big companies are controlling it. 

Tion. Mr. Henderson: No, the member 
does not understand the situation at all. He 
has not followed the conversation of the 
member for Kent-Elgin and myself. There is 
no disagreement at all between the two of 
us on what has happened here. This member 
just does not understand the greenhouse 
erowers and the problems they are faced 
with. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I am speaking about the 
imports and the general concept that we are 
not supporting the small processor to get our 
share of the market. I think it clearly indi- 
cates there is a $2 billion market. We should 
be working towards getting our share of that 
by making sure it is grown in Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: If it will help the 
member informing himself and gaining knowl- 
edge on the situation, during the past nine 
years we have increased the production of 
tomatoes by one third. The Sun-Brite Can- 


over it enough times that I understand that. 
I still think there is a broader market there 


market. We have to give them some special 


ning plant in Mr. Mancini’s riding will take 
up about 10,000 to 12,000 tons of tomatoes. 
It is a big help. The overall production of 
tomatoes is slightly under 400,000 tons an- 
nually. That is one third higher than it was 
nine years ago. 


Is there any misunderstanding on the peach 


situation? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think you have gone 


and that we can be supporting our local 
processing plants to get us a fair share of the 


consideration. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: What the member is 
saying is that the marketing boards them- 
selves are not doing their job— 

Mr. G. L. Miller: No, I am not saying that. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: —because in both 
cases, both in the peach marketing and the 
vegetable marketing, they believe they are 
doing a full job and I support them. I be- 
lieve they are. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: The other area I ask 
about again is the $500,000 loan that was 
given for five years at no interest. What 
company was that to? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The only $500,000 
loan was Cuddy in Strathroy. 

Mr. G. L Miller: Is that policy available 
to other areas? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Each loan takes into 
consideration what it does. ! 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Is that the only one that | 
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was given in 1979? 
1 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, there were four. ' 
Mr. G. L Miller: There were four, okay. 
Were they all on the same basis? ) 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, each loan is 
considered by itself as to what it really does,’ 
the amount of capital— 
My. G. I. Miller: So it is not very clear. i 
somebody comes in with a program showing, 
he would like to expand, might he qualify; 
for an interest free loan and another one 
not? Is that correct? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is quite possi 
ble, depending on the employment and wha 
have you, the money available by the indi. 
vidual, the overall financial structure ane 
the amount of employment it will supply 
This is all considered. . 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: How much money do yot ! 


have left, Mr. Minister? I made an approacl 
in connection with an expansion of Waupoo!| 
Canning in Prince Edward county. I was re | 

{ 


ferred to the Ontario Development Corpora’ 
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ion. I was just wondering whether there is 
ny money in your ministry for expansion, for 
grading a canning factory. 

Mr. MacDonald: May I just throw a sup- 
lementary in there? I hope I can get clari- 
cation from the minister. In the mini-budget 
nat Frank Miller brought down, the employ- 
rent development fund is wiped out and is 
placed by the Board of Industrial Leader- 
aip and Development which is a five-year 
lanning program. There was some talk about 

residue of moneys in EDF that would still 
e available. Have you still got that? 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: That is what I am asking 


ra clarification on. 
Mr. MacDonald: Do you still have any 
DF moneys or is that the Ministry of In- 
ustry and Tourism and you have to go over 


1 your hands and knees and beg for it? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: There is still $2 
liljon in the original allocation that is 


vailable for— 

Mr. MacDonald: Is Agriculture and Food 
cluded? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is held in Treasury. 
’e do not have it in our budget. There is 
h million of that still available in the food 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: But that would be 
rough Industry and Tourism. 

(Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Miller, the 
jeasurer, is the chairman of that committee. 


Mr. Wildman: Basically what happened is 

(it Miller got control of it away from Gross- 

im. 

Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Minister, you said $5 
lion the other night. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, but there is $2 

nilion left. 


120 am. 


Mr. McGuigan: But where did the $3 mil- 
‘ go? You have not explained the $3 million 
your former explanation. 

don. Mr. Henderson: I have not explained 
$3 million because I am sure you would 
ee that the money should be expended. 
we do not have the applications in one 
ua, We agree they should go to another 
2. 


fr. MacDonald: You mean outside Agri- 
ure and Food? 

fon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. We do not dis- 
2e. And if they come in in a year or two— 
dp MacDonald: With 1,379 food process- 
plants having gone down the drain in 


(years, that must be an area for spending 
o money. 





Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr, Chairman, we 
look at all applications. To answer Mr. Taylor, 
for the ones he is inquiring about, it was not 
an employment situation. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: None whatever? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No. It was strictly an 
ODC loan, and it has gone to ODC. 


Mr, J. A. Taylor: Just a minute, Mr. Minis- 
ter, I do not want to contradict you, but I 
do not think you are in a position to know 
that. My inquiry was of a general nature to 
determine whether or not there was any 
potential within your ministry to entertain 
an application of that nature. It was for the 
expansion and upgrading of one of our major 
canning factories in Prince Edward county. 

Mr. MacDonald: Would it provide more 
jobs? 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I would assume so. I did 
not have the figures in terms of job expan- 
sion. I asked for them. 

The answer I got in regard to the general 
inquiry was that there was not any money 
available in your ministry and that presum- 
ably I would have to go to the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism—which I have. I am 
not quarrelling. This man is an independent, 
hard working—he probably buys $500,000 
werth of produce from the local farmers. It is 
important in terms of the farm community. 
I guess he will not quarrel that the money 
comes from some other ministry, but I was 
just wondering if there is a program existing 
in the Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let me answer the 
member this way. I thought I had made it 
clear that the person who heads this is Mr. 
Frank Miller, our Treasurer. He is the chair- 
man of the fund board. It sits every Wed- 
nesday morning at eight oclock to consider 
these loans. The money is in the budget of 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism. I sug- 
gested to you earlier that $5 million was 
allocated to Agriculture and Food if we had 
applications. I have pointed out four loans 
that have been— 

Mr. McGuigan: But they do not add up to 
$3 million. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will get back to 
that. I thought I had partially answered you. 


Mr. MacDonald: May I clarify my earlier 
request? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let me answer Mr. 
Taylor first. I will try to answer all your 
questions. 

When we get an inquiry for a loan, the 
information is sent out to the individual who 
is making application as to what the require- 
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ments are for the two different loans, for the 
employment development fund or the Ontario 
Development Corporation. In this case, after 
he read the criteria the individual applied to 
the Ontario Development Corporation. He 
did not come through— 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: My individual? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: With respect, it has not 
reached that stage. The letter came in to me, 
and I was charged with the responsibility of 
pursuing the matter to see what the potential 
was for some government assistance. It was 
not a question of him processing an applica- 
tion; I wanted to get on the right road, so 
the applicants wouldn’t be led up any blind 
alley. 

Hon. Mr. 
would go. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I am not quarrelling. If 
there is money available for processing—and 
I gather there should be, through Industry 
and Tourism— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Through the Ontario 
Development Corporation. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: —the Ontario Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Just to clarify this, I gather that there are 
no funds administered by your ministry for 
the processing industry. Is that correct, or 
am I wrong? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No. They are— 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: So they are not in your 
ministry? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, they are not in 
our budget. 

Mr. MacDonald: But $5 million was ear- 
marked for food processing? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: For agricultural pro- 
jects. 

Mr. McKessock: So in Mr. Taylor’s case 
that would be eligible under the employment 
development fund. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: No. It would be under 
the Ontario Development Corporation. 

Mr. McKessock: Why would it not be 
eligible under the EDF? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Because it did not 
supply sufficient new employment. 


Mr, J. A. Taylor: Please do not anticipate— 

Hion. Mr. Henderson: If Mr. Taylor wants 
to divulge it, that is fine. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: What is that? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Why it did not 
qualify. I do not have it here. 


Henderson: That is where it 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: No, it was just a genera 
inquiry. I did not give the outline of sup 
porting information. I was just inquiriny 
whether there was any use in submitting ai 
application. I gathered not. I am not criti 
cizing ‘you. 

If the Ontario Development Corporatior 





earmarks some.of its moneys, from whereve. 
it goes, for agricultural projects you ari 
accomplishing the same thing. It is presum’ 
ably all government funds. It was a maite’ 
of clarifying whether your ministry actuall, 
has any control of any capital funds for loan 
and/or grants. I gather there are not an 
grants except possibly the few left over i} 
connection with that $38,000 for a mil, 
house— | 

Mr. Wildman: You get grants from thi 
government only if you are big. . 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: —or maybe manur 
lagoons, that type of thing. 


Mr. Are you finished, 4 


Chairman: 
Miller? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: No, I would like t 
clarify what Jim has said. Is there any polic 
if someone comes in requesting some assisi! 
ance, like Cuddy, who got a $500,000 loa’ 
at no interest for five years? I am not qual 
relling with that. They probably could mee 
the requirements. But what is the policy lai_ 
down, so that we could hand it out to som 
of our constituents and say that it is th 
policy of this government? Is that available. 


Mr. McKessock: That would be a goo, 
idea. : 
Mr. MacDonald: Subject to negotiations. — 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, 
the applicant comes in for a loan, our sta 
looks at the situation. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: You do not have a polic. 
you can give to us as a guideline? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: No. We ask the it’ 
dividual to present his case. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: So it has to be up to 7 
cabinet and the minister himself to mal! 
those decisions. . 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: We have staft proce 
the application. If we believe it qualifies f 
the employment development fund we tal 
it to that committee. If we believe it qualifi 
under the Ontario Development Corporatio. 
we recommend it go that route. We lose 0’ 
identity at that. But if it is the employme. 
development fund, we follow it through. 
Mr. McKessock: Would it not be a g0! 
idea, as Mr. Miller says, for you to have la 
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out criteria that the individual can take a look 
at? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We can get that. 


_ Mr. McKessock: If you have $5 million ear- 
marked for agriculture I think it would be 
in your best interests to be able to send it out 
to the agriculture people. 

_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will get those 
guidelines for you; they are available. 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Minister, how can you 
say you are. taking these bold initiatives that 
you spoke about— 


Mr. MacDonald: Strong corrective action. 
A misleading phrase. 
Mr. McGuigan: —to the people of Renfrew, 
was it? 
| Mr. MacDonald: Renfrew county. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It must have been a 
pretty good statement. It upset most of you. 


Mr. McGuigan: You have $5 million avail- 
Lible in the EDF for agriculture, yet you can 
only account for something in the area of 
$1 million. Two million dollars apparently 
slipped out of your hands. You are taking 
these bold corrective actions. Yet you say 
our member, Mr. McKessock, one of the 
straightest guys in the Legislature, is mis- 
leading. How can you do that, Mr. Minister— 
Mr. MacDonald: And repeat it. 


| Mr. McGuigan: —and not, like the big 
ellow that you are, withdraw that statement? 
Mr. MacDonald: The chairman corrected it 


sarlier and said he did not think it was really 
‘air. 










| Mr. McGuigan: I appreciate what the 
thairman has done. He is a great fellow. 


| Mr. MacDonald: He is having difficulty, as 
ve are. 


11:30 a.m. 


Mr. McGuigan: He is not going to run 
|gain. 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, Just one 
nal comment on this: I asked a question 
_arlier, and I am now going to put it as a 
vritten question on the Notice Paper so that 
can get an answer, and no fooling about it, 
ecause the food processing industry is one 
£ the most important elements of the whole 
adustry of Ontario. We are plagued with de- 
adustrialization. We have lost 1,379 food 
rocessing establishments in this province in 
ae last 20 years. 

‘What I am going to put on the Notice 
ree and request the minister to give us is 











ie total picture: (a) how many loans have 
one from the ODC to food processing; (b) 





how much assistance has OMAF given out- 
side of EDF for anything in the food process- 
ing industry; and (c) what has been the dis- 
tribution to date of the $5 million earmarked 
for the food processing industry for the 
direction of this ministry? 

You say $2 million remains and $3 million 
has been distributed. The figures you have 
given us do not add up to $3 million. I want 
a tabulation as to how many EDF grants 
have been given and why they do not meet 
the $3 million figure, since you have only $2 
million left of the $5 million that was origin- 
ally earmarked. I will put all that, I hope, 
beyond any shadow of misunderstanding on 
the Notice Paper for the reply, and I hope 
we can get it. 


Hon, Mr. Henderson: We are working on a 
total here for you, Mr. MacDonald. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Could I suggest that the 
minister might review some of his publications 
or leaflets with a view to updating the 
material to make it current, so that he does 
not pick up something and find out that the 
cupboard is bare and go through an exer- 
cise in frustration as well as futility? If I 
want to learn how to iron a shirt, I can get 
a pamphlet from the Ministry of Consumer 
and Commercial Relations or something. 


Mr. MacDonald: Or how to make a gou- 
lash. There are lots of recipes coming out. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: But it is not so clear in 
regard to just what is available currently. I 
appreciate our difficult economic times in 
terms of constraint and careful spending; but 
I put that out knowing of the minister’s per- 
sonal commitment to the farming industry 
and the commitment of the government in 
support of the farmers of Ontario. 

The other thing I would like to ask the 
minister to comment on is a reference by 
Donald MacDonald to the disappearance of 
much of the processing industry in Ontario. 
I have personally experienced that decline in 
terms of numbers in my riding. I guess it 
follows in a, way the decline in the number 
of cheese factories. There does not seem to be 
a simplistic answer to that, and it may not 
necessarily be bad. I do not know. I put it 
to the minister maybe to comment on it. 

For example, there hardly seems to be a 
year that goes by in which a canning factory 
or two does not open its doors. In an area of 
high unemployment, we have problems in 
getting people to work seasonally in the 
canning factories. I notice that we have to 
import offshore labour to keep our canning 
factories operating, so there may be legiti- 
mate reasons for the closure of the factories 
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or processing plants. It may not necessarily 
be bad, I do not know. From a nostalgic point 
of view, I certainly would like to see the 
canning factories and the cheese factories 
continue in operation. 


Mr. MacDonald: The greatest area of 
nostalgia concerns the bakeries that have 
closed in every small town across the prov- 
ince. Bread is now mass-produced and trucked 
out in great trailers from some central pro- 
duction point; and it is not bread, it is goo 
that sticks to your palate. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I understand that, and I 
lament the fact, but then I am old-fashioned, 
Donald. There may be some very good reason. 

The other thing I wanted you to comment 
on is the greenhouse industry. As the cost of 
energy goes up—and you have mentioned the 
problem in terms of being competitive with 
such places as California or Mexico where 
you have the natural sunshine to ripen your 
fruit in the winter. On the other hand, you 
have an increasing transportation cost from 
those jurisdictions. Is there any adjustment of 
competitive disadvantages, if I may put it 
that way? I would like you to comment on 
that. 


Mr. McGuigan: A trailer is about $4,000 
to $5,000 now. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: For a trailer. I would 
think there may be some compensating fac- 
tors, notwithstanding the increase in energy 
costs here. If we take into consideration our 
potential—we have been talking for many 
years about utilizing waste hot water, im- 
provements in the greenhouse industry itself, 
the curtains that you put up and this kind 
of thing, and the heat saving devices. J am 
just wondering how the minister sees the 
relative position, notwithstanding the com- 
ment by the head of the greenhouse growers, 
“Don’t grow tomatoes because it does not 
pay off.” 

We still have experiments in the mines in 
Sudbury. I think they are growing tomatoes 
underground. I don’t know how all of this 
may relate. I would like to hear something 
on those matters if I can. 

Just to repeat: the one issue is, in terms of 
the processing industry, whether numbers of 
plants is everything. It may not necessarily 
be bad that they are closing. It may not be 
good, it may not be bad, I do not know. I 
would like your comment on that. The other 
issue is, of course, the competition and what 
we are doing here to make our industry more 
competitive, taking into consideration the 
transportation costs and energy conserva- 
tion. 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, might 
I first try to clear up the question regarding 
the employment—what do we call it? 


Mr. MacDonald: Employment develop- 
ment fund. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Employment devel 
opment fund. If the honourable member will 
add up what we have already agreed to lend, | 
I think it amounts to $1,170,000. Originally 
when this fund was established, the govern- | 
ment suggested that $5 million go towards: 
the agricultural industry. | 


Mr. MacDonald: That means you have ap- 
proximately $3,900,000 left. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We just did not have 
the applications; we just did not get them for 
it. The applications were not there. | 


Mr. McKessock: Why were they not there? - 
Were they discouraged, like the one from. 
our area and the one from Mr. Taylor's area? | 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Your area, with all 
due respect, could not supply any employ-— 
ment, only an income of $29,000 a year. 

Mr. McKessock: That was the first proposal | 
to you. But then when they came back you | 
said they could not get money unless they | 
did provide some employment and put some , 
processing in, so they changed it. Your quick | 
reply to that was ,“No,” again. I expect you’ 
probably thought. “They have just done this: 
to get the money,” and that is what they did. | 
If they had to go further to get the money, | 
then they decided to add the processing. | 
They did not want to expand that quickly; | 
they wanted to take it more gradually, but) 
if that is what they have to do that is what 
they will do. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: My staff informs me| 
that the second application offered a very’ 
small amount of employment relative to the) 
amount of money they wanted. 


Mr. MacDonald: You see, Mr. Minister, | 
you have been misleading us. You have said | 
many times during these estimates that $2, 
million was earmarked. You do not even; 
know what is going on in your own depart- | 
ment. You now have done some adding, and| 
you find that you have distributed only $1.1. 
million, so that $3.9 million of the earmarked. 
$5 million— ; 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, let. 
me finish my original statement on it. 


11:40 a.m. 


( 
Mr. MacDonald: You are free in accusing 


others of misleading, but you are— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I pointed out that. 
originally $5 million was earmarked for agti-” 
culture. ] 
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| Mr. MacDonald: And $2 million was left. 
_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: After considering all 
the applications, we had $1,170,000 that met 
the criteria of supplying sufficient jobs. Re- 
cently, when the amount of money left was 
evaluated again, there being no applications 
from this area, it was decided we would still 
leave $2 million there. 

| Mr. MacDonald: The difference between 
$2 million and $3.9 million you might have 
ad was not used! and has gone back into the 
Treasury? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It has not gone back 
into the Treasury; it has gone to others. I 
chink the member would agree there is 
aothing wrong with that. 
| Mr. MacDonald: But we just helped you 
Gnd out you do not have $2 million or the $2 
million had another $1.9 million you did 
aot use and returned. 

_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: We never had it. It 
vas earmarked. But we do have the assur- 
ace if we get applications for the $2 million, 
we have kept $2 million for that purpose. 

_ Mr. McKessock: You say you are looking at 
pple storage across Ontario now. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is the need— 
Laple storage. 

| Mr. McKessock: Could you advise me when 
Mi two farmers, who are uniting to put up 











his storage and have 500 acres of apples, can 
make a further application? Would it be 
ionsidered in a better light than it was 
»efore? 


| Hon. Mr. Henderson: I cannot assure them 
t would be considered in a better light at any 
ime. I cannot give that assurance. I would 
uggest in mid-1981 we will have a better 
old on the situation. 

Mr. McKessock: Why will it take until mid- 
981 when it is just past mid-1980 now? 

| Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
nould add something at this time. I believe 
ae member for Grey is quite knowledgeable 
{ this. I was in his area a few weeks ago. 
‘he day before I was there, they had a severe 
ailstorm in the apple orchards. The farmers 
ere receiving 10 cents a pound for their 
pples. This hailstorm was definitely going to 
crease them to seven cents a pound if they 
rent for canning. If they had to go for juice, 
| Was going to mean just four cents a pound. 


_ Mr. McKessock: Three and a half cents. 


| Hon. Mr. Henderson: Those figures are not 
iat far off. I just want members to realize 
iat apples for juice are—you say three and a 
alf cents, I will accept that—four tenths of 
hat they are for the fresh apple market. 
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There is not much incentive for the farmer 
to grow them for juice. That is an area we 
can really expand. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Will you answer my ques- 
tions now? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Give them to me 
again. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You wanted to answer 
your Own question before you got to mine. 
Mine was the question of declining pro- 
cessing plants. I have canners of peas, 
tomatoes and corn in my area. However you 
see that evolving, there is no precedent in 
terms of numbers, but obviously there are 
reasons for it. They cannot stay competitive. 
I would like your observations on that. 

What I pointed out was that may or may 
not necessarily be bad. From an observer’s 
point of view, it is not a happy event. For 
the farmer who is supplying the produce, it is 
not a happy event unless he can supply it 
somewhere else as conveniently. From the 
processor’s point of view, he has had to close. 
I do not know if that slack is picked up some- 
where else by consolidation or centralization 
of these plants. There is a limit to how far 
you truck fresh vegetables. 

If we are bringing in peas, we have to have 
some priority in terms of getting the peas to 
the processing plant. For example, we get it 
crossing the Glenora ferry. The peas have 
priority and they do not have to stand waiting 
on the shore. They have that load-on. I 
want your comment on that. Do you see what 
has happened as good or bad, and what is its 
future? That was one point. 

My second point concerns the imports. We 
do not want to say to people that they cannot 
eat tomatoes in winter because we do not 
erow them in Ontario. If we can afford to buy 
imported fruits like papaya or whatever else 
we eat that is not grown here, then I presume 
people should be permitted to buy those. 
They are imported. If we cannot grow 
tomatoes here in the winter and compete 
wtih Mexico, then I presume that if people 
want to buy those they should be able to. 


Mr. McGuigan: You are answering your 
cwn. question. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: No I am not. 

I am not suggesting the commodity should 
not be available on the market. What I am 
asking is how the minister sees the local situa- 
tion improving, bearing in mind that it costs 
more and more for transportation of those 
commodities from countries where they enjoy 
the sun in the winter. You have to weigh that 
factor against the increased energy costs here 
for heating greenhouses in the winter. Where 
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do you see the future here, also taking into 
consideration the use of waste heat? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, first 
let me answer the member: we are all con- 
cerned about the “little” disappearing from 
the farm industry, right back to the farmer. 
Ten years ago he had 200 acres; today he 
has 400 acres, or what have you. The mem- 
ber is well aware of this. We all have that 
problem facing us. 

Our processing industry is faced with the 
same situation. When it comes to moderniz- 
ing their plants to meet the competition and 
they start to add up the costs and the de- 
preciation, they are of that age group that 
believes it is easier to sell what they have 
to another plant. 


Mr. MacDonald: Del Monte buys it up, 
closes it down and imports the stuff from its 
surplus in the United States. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We hope our Food- 
land Ontario advertising helps to promote 
Ontario products. 

Let me use one situation I recently looked 
at, the asparagus market, and what has hap- 
pened to it over the last 10 years. It has just 
about reversed itself from 10 years ago. I do 
not have the actual figures, but 10 years ago 
60 per cent of the asparagus grown in 
Ontario was canned and processed for the 
market later in the year. Now the fresh 
market has taken over to such a point that 
today about 30 per cent of asparagus is all 
that is available for canning. The fresh mar- 
ket here is using the majority of asparagus. 

Again I go back to the member for Grey. 
On the day I was there, perhaps two months 
ago—some time in September, was it not? 


Mr. McKessock: Yes. The report is dated 
November 12, so it was not too long ago. 
You stated the disappearance of farm land 
acreage had been stemmed. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: During my visit to 
the Grey area, I visited an asparagus farm 
of 15 acres. The individual who is growing 
it there does not have to sell any of it to 
the processors. The complete 15 acres’ crop 
is sold at the roadside stand, right there. It 
is because of a change in the eating habits 
of our people. 


11:50 a.m. 


If I might carry this a step further with 
the asparagus, on investigation we find that 
the cost of labour is so expensive that there 
is no incentive for the farmer to plant out 
new fields. We believe we could use another 
3,000 acres of asparagus here in Ontario. 
We have the land in the Niagara area that 
could grow this. But over a three-year period 
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the farmer has to invest about $1,000 to 
plant it and care for it before it starts to! 
produce. So it is estimated that, with labour 
and all, before he can start to harvest—the) 
member for Elgin (Mr. McNeil) could tell! 
you these figures better than I could—it is. 
about $2,000 an acre before the farmer 
starts to reap any benefits from asparagus,’ 
Mind you, then, if well produced, this lasts; 
for 10 to 20 years depending on the poten-' 
tial. But we find that this is being imported 
into British Columbia, processed there and’ 
then shipped across Canada. : 


Mr. MacDonald: So our drop from 70 per 
cent to 30 per cent, in terms of processing, 
is being replaced in British Columbia, you 
are saying. : 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. That is one of: 
the things that does concern us and I have 
spoken to the asparagus growers and I am 
working with them to see if something can. 
be worked out. That is one area that really 
gives you an idea of what has happened in 
the past 10 years. It is the eating habits of. 
our people. Asparagus is a low-calorie food. 
and is being used by the consumer more. | 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, may I re-! 
spond to that? What the minister says in 
regard to asparagus—or you could say lettuce. 
because people eat a great deal more lettuce 


today than they used to—is quite true. There 


is probably little we could do to affect those. 
individual cases. But where we do _ have. 
strengths—and certainly in Mr. Taylor's area’ 
the strength is the cool-loving crops, the! 
cold crops such as sweet corn, which wil 
grow in an area that does not have enough 
heat units to grow a heavy unit of greer, 
corn such as is grown in southern Ontario 
Peas, cabbage and some of the other vege 
tables do not require a lot of heat units. We. 
are just not doing enough in the areas where: 
we have strengths. 

Cabbage is an example. As you know’ 
when you put cabbage in cold storage it ii’ 
nice and green. It is not very long before i 
turns white. People do not like white cab’ 
bage. They like some colour in it, some 
green. But if you go to CA storage wit! 
cabbage, which is all very commercial, th 
cabbage retains its green colour. Quite a fev 
years ago, this country had a double-barrellec 
storage systems program. The federal peopl 
would grant one third and the provinet) 
would lend one third to co-operative storag. 
—not to private ones, but to co-operativ’, 
storage. I do not know when they droppe: 
that. It was dropped years and years ago. © 

There is an area in which you could Db) 
fighting. Possibly the EDF money would b’ 
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ja source used to restore that lending pro- 
gram. It was not a gift program by the prov- 
since; it was a lending program. Today’s 
farmer, if he is going to go into operation— 
as you mentioned—has to go into it on a big 
scale. This means buying a great amount of 
equipment. By the time he has done all that, 
he just does not have the money or the bor- 
rowing power to do what is required in the 
area of storage. 


| 


' Mr. MacDonald: So what you are asking 
for is an active rather than a passive pro- 
gram. As I understand it, what the minister 
[aioing is sitting there waiting for applica- 


tions. 


Mr. McGuigan: We have strengths here 
and we are not using those strengths. 


Mr. MacDonald: If you were to take the 
lead in finding the areas where things could 
be done and encouraging it—but you are not 
that would be an active program. You are 
engaged in a passive program of responding 
‘o whatever comes. 

_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will not disagree 
with the member on his statement. I just go 
ym to say that the canning company, which- 
ver one it may be, enters into a contract 
with the farmer each year to accept what it 
hinks it can sell on the market. Tomatoes 
md sweet corn are in a controlled system, 
whether we care for that or not. Before the 
enters plan the sweet corn or the tomatoes, 
hey have entered into a contract to sell 
hem. So they are all business people. We 
lealize there are some imports of both in 
he canning process, but it is a very small 
mount in both of those. There are other 
Teas we are much more concerned about. 
_I was recently speaking to some farmers 
ist on imports. Their suggestion is that we 
ere in Ontario right now should be able to 
ompete with any imports, given the rate of 
ae dollar and everything. But the problem 
aey are faced with is the high wages when 
» comes to hand labour. 

‘It has been mentioned here about the 
teenhouses and about the waste heat. Yes, 
ve have explored that all across Ontario. The 
tst generating station, the amount of waste 
eat there—there is a company, as you know, 
hich plans on putting in 85 acres to grow 
matoes and strawberries. It is still in an 
sperimental stage yet, but Ontario Hydro 
as agreed to supply this waste heat at a very 
asonable price. I do not have the actual 


ke but there have been experiments across 
t 
t 








xthern Ontario on our interprovincial pipe- 
aes. I have a four-page report, but I do not 
we it here this morning. I could get it. 
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Mr. MacDonald: But you see, Mr. Minister, 
you have had my own and Jim’s second ques- 
tion with regard to the greenhouse. Look, it 
is just plain common sense. We are pouring 
into the lake from the Bruce complex the 
equivalent of 2.5 billion barrels of oil a year 
in waste heat. Now you are going to recapture 
some of that, as they have done in Scan- 
dinavian countries for years for central heat- 
ing of subdivisions and things of that nature, 
and build an industrial park in which you can 
build greenhouses. 

That is magnificent; if those greenhouses 
are going to replace imported food, that would 
be achieving the objectives that you have set 
out. If those greenhouses are not going to 
replace imported food, for every greenhouse 
you build up in Bruce—they are contemplating 
building down towards your area, Jim—in the 
Darlington area, Northumberland and Ontario 
county, you will be driving belly-up an exist- 
ing greenhouse with energy costs such that 
the owners have to destroy their tomato plants 
because they cannot compete with what is 
coming in, despite the transportation costs of 
bringing imports from Mexico. 

So until you achieve something by way of 
a barrier for the imports, all of this glorious 
development up in Bruce which the Ministry 
of Energy goes to see and is ecstatic about, 
which you go to see and are ecstatic about— 
and Weston is getting in it and is going to 
grow it for themselves, and it will be just 
another part of the Weston empire which has 
part of the industrial park—is not going to 
solve the problem. For every greenhouse you 
build, you are going to drive another one into 
bankruptcy. What success are you going to 
have in terms of replacing the imports? 


Hon, Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I think 
We are all answering very factually here and 
looking at the situation. All I can say is, if 
you do not venture, you are not going to im- 
prove it. I do not disagree with you. I men- 
tioned that in the Essex area, I believe, their 
cost of energy is about half their cost of pro- 
duction. I have suggested on many occasions 
that I believe there is waste heat in the 
Windsor area. We know we have additional 
sunshine there that we do not have in the 
Bruce area. There is no argument at all about 
the climatic conditions in the Essex area. 


12 noon 

Mr. MacDonald: Sunshine parlour. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is the farthest south 
that we have. The hope would be that the 
waste, whether it be in Bruce, in Windsor, 
in Toronto or wherever, would help to in- 
crease the production during the period in 
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which we are now importing. It is not the 
idea to put the present operators out of pro- 
duction; the idea is to extend the season and 
to have the present operators find a local 
source of waste heat on the interprovincial 
pipeline. As I say, I would be glad to bring 
the results of the experiment done in the far 
northern part of Ontario, in an area that has 
much less sunshine and which we believe 
will one day replace— 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I am not in the least 
joyous about seeing canning factories closed 
down and greenhouse operators put out of 
business. Incidentally, Mr. Minister, Donald 
MacDonald is leaving now and I was going 
to comment on something that he said. That 
is, I would prefer to see our domestic com- 
petitor, whether or not it uses waste heat, put 
our other greenhouse operators out of business 
if they do not get into using waste heat them- 
selves, rather than to see foreign competitors 
put our domestic people out of business while 
wc are not producing anything, if you under- 
stand what I am saying. It is like the shopping 
plazas replacing the strip development in 
terms of merchandising. You have to move 
with the times. 


Mr. MacDonald: If we do not replace im- 
ports, we are deepening our problem. It is 
as simple as that. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: We have to maintain 
domestic production, even if it means some 
dislocation. I wanted to comment on that 
while you were still here. 


Mr. MacDonald: I have an engagement in 
Thunder Bay and I have to catch a plane. I 
will be back tomorrow night. This is like a 
soap opera. I doubt that I will miss anything. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
want the member to know that the energy 
committee within my department, chaired 
by my deputy, is looking at the concerns he 
has brought up. They will form part of the 
report in January or February, early in the 
new year. 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a brief comment on the green- 
house industry. While it is not very strong 
in my riding, I am fairly close to the people 
of Essex. It may well be inevitable that they 
have to vo to waste heat. Certainly the mem- 
ber for Essex South (Mr. Mancini) is fighting 
for his people in their present location. 

You have to understand the terrible 
wrenching turmoil it is to those people to 
face giving up their present greenhouses and 
their association with the community, espe- 
cially to some of the religious groups. They 
are divided along religious lines. They have 


a great attachment to their church and even 
to their loved ones in the graveyards. Giving, 
that up and moving to another community at. 
a fantastic cost in terms of today’s economy, 
—some moneys, such as the $1.9 million’ 
which may be only a drop in the bucket in 
moving the greenhouses, could be provided) 
to help these. people move. Getting a' 
cheaper heat resource is a great incentive. 
I think they provided roughly one third of 
the cost it would be for a fuel fired— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: One third? They 
told me about half. 
Mr. McGuigan: I saw the figures the other 
day— f 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will not argue 
over it, but it is still a big item. | 








Mr. McGuigan: I saw figures they were! 
offering to industry, a price per pound; ]) 
think they said fuel fired was about $4.50 
per pound of steam, and they were offering’ 
it at $1.60, $1.70, or something in that area. 

There are other problems in the marketing 
concept. One of the reasons Essex county is 








so successful in reaching the Montreal, Ot 
tawa and Quebec City markets—where a lot’ 
of their stuff goes, is that they can put to: 
gether mixed trailer loads. There are very’ 
few markets in Canada that can take a 
straight load of, say, tomatoes or peaches. 
or whatever. We just do not have receivers 
large enough to take straight loads. It is é} 
great advantage in Essex county to make) 
up mixers, with some greenhouse product: 
and some outdoor products. 

They have that marketing organization thal 
works year-round. It keeps their staff and 
their contacts. Personal contact in this busi-_ 
ness is very important. It is a business built 
on trust and if you do not have trust in this 
business it can completely collapse. Wher 
you ship a carload of perishable products i! 
is on the word of the shipper. If it arrives, 
in poor condition it is on the word of the 
receiver. This is a very tough industry bu 
one which will not put up with any false, 
information. It will not stand for it. So this 
is the success of Essex county. | 

When you take the greenhouse industry, 
out of there, you leave a terrible marketin;, 
situation. You do not have a marketing situ: 
ation up in Bruce for greenhouse products, 
and you do not have a marketing situation 
in Essex for outdoor products; they are no 
going to be co-ordinated. The member fo 
Essex South is fighting for a lot more thai 
simply the greenhouse situation. Doug Wil 
liams can confirm most of what I am saying’ 
He knows how that industry works. It i 
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very involved. It is not as simple as just 
going to pick up waste heat. 

There is also the problem of the people 
\who work in those greenhouses. You do not 
make a horticultural worker overnight. These 
people come from generations who have 
worked in greenhouses. They know exactly 
what to do under the conditions. You are not 
going to take those people who are presently 
building plants up there and put them in 
greenhouses. You have the prospect of losing 
all those people. It is seasonal work. They 
work in the greenhouse in the spring season 
mainly, and they work on the outdoor crops 
in summer and fall; and you split that or- 
ganization up. 
| What I am saying, Mr. Minister, is that it 
is a very complex business. If it is going to 
oe accomplished at all, it is going to take a 
hs of understanding and, I suggest, some 
money. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I have 

g disagreement with the member. I fully 
realize that. But I think the member would 
igree that we must find the means to reduce 
nergy costs for the greenhouse operators. We 
nust. 


_ Mr. McGuigan: The writing is on the wall. 


| Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. We must reduce 
costs. We must proceed. I live near Sarnia 














in the Windsor area. But I 
scognize the great cost of transferring this 
's well. There is no argument at all. We will 


ertainly be looking at all this. 





Vote 1901 agreed to. 

2:10 p.m. 

On vote 1902, agricultural production 
rogram: 





Items 1 and 2 agreed to. 

| On item 3, crop insurance: 

“Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Minister, there are a 
umber of commodities in the unorganized 
‘ea, some of the ones we have been talking 
pout, such as cabbage, beets, and other 
_pgetables not governed by marketing boards, 
hich really do not have a co-ordinated 
pokesman for them. I have been speaking 
the crop insurance people, who point out 
e difficulty of having a crop insurance pro- 
am for each and every one of them; but 





| 


* say it would be possible to have an 


nbrella crop insurance for a group of those 
mmodities, and they could be administered 


| 
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under one program. Because those products 
are So unorganized, are competitive with one 
another and no one is speaking for them, you 
are not being deluged with requests for crop 
insurance, nor are you likely to be. 

You seem to take the attitude that the 
farmers are running the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Food and you do not take any ini- 
tiatives. I want to suggest that, if we are 
going to replace these imports, and if we are 
going to take initiatives, you are going to 
have to do something on your own even 
though it might not be at all terribly popular 
at the moment. If you are really determined 
in your effort to try to replace some of these 
imports, I suggest that is one of the areas 
where you can take some initiative, and I 
doubt if you would have any opposition, I 
am suggesting that you are not going to have 
people banging down the doors here to get a 
crop insurance program for those items. Yet, 
it is necessary, because the United States has 
a crop insurance program now and _ their 
growers are being protected. They are just 
expanding their crop insurance program at 
the moment. There is one area. 

Another area on crop insurance that has 
been a pet of mine for a number of years is 
the peach question. Referring to your press 
release on peaches; I agreed with everything 
you said with one exception, and I bring this 
up because we seem to be bringing the 
federal government into the problem by say- 
ing that all of our problems in Ontario are 
due to the fact that we do not get as much 
in DREE grants as Quebec gets. I think we 
should give the feds credit when it is due. 

You said in your press release on peaches 
that it was Joe Clark’s government that 
brought in the new tariff structure. The new 
tariff structure was negotiated over several 
years in the Tokyo round of tariff agreements. 
It was agreed upon by the Ontario Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers Association—and I do not 
know if it is all that important as far as our 
Canadian government is concerned, and 
whether they. put great store on the agree- 
ment of the OFVGA. But I was at the meet- 
ing in 1977, and I rather imagine that Doug 
Williams was there; I cannot specifically 
remember when he was there, but it was in 
April or May. There, we ratified as growers 
the new tariff arrangements. It fell, by for- 
tune or misfortune, whichever way you want 
to look at it, to Joe Clark finally to ratify 
and implement it; but it was negotiated over 
many years. I think the basis is that they 
renegotiate them every 10 years, and it takes 
years of discussion. I just digressed to point 
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out that I agreed with everything you said 
about the peaches— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: But you did not 
want to give me the political credit for the 
other thing. 

Mr. McGuigan: No. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: He did not want to give 
Joe Clark the credit. If you had taken it 
yourself in terms of Ontario’s presence in 
that round then it might have been even 
more credible. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The only suggestion 
I have for the honourable member—I ack- 
nowledge what he is saying. At the moment, 
the commission has met with the potato 
producers, and you know the problems they 
have been faced with. The potato producers 
at this moment agree that they really do not 
want crop insurance yet. Now I do not know 
what we do. We cancelled this a year or 
two ago because there was no reason for it. 
But I would suggest to the member that if 
there is any particular crop that wants insur- 
ance, approach us. We are open. We are 
ready to look at it. 

Mr. McGuigan: What I am saying is, be- 
cause these people are so disorganized they 
are not liable to take the initiative. It seems 
to me it is up to Ontario to take the initiative 
to try to replace these imports. If you called 
a conference of the unorganized producers 
and they rejected it, I could not complain 
about that. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is very interest- 
ing. Tell me more of what your thoughts are 
on the unorganized people. Would you sug- 
gest that we call a conference of the farmers 
who are not part of the marketing board 
system? 

Mr. McGuigan: Yes, to see if they are 
interested. Go to your crop insurance people 
and see what kind of package they can put 
together, and’ work out the mechanisms on it. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will speak to our 
crop insurance people about that. I do not 
disagree with you. It is just to get a work- 
able solution, and we are open for input. If 
you have something further, please drop in 
or let me know. 


Mr. McGuigan: Part of our job as official 
opposition is to oppose, but it is also to offer 
alternatives. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Right. We are open. 
Mr. McGuigan: We offer a lot of alterna- 
tives. To go back to peaches, one of the pet 
projects that I have been trying to do 
through the Ontario Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers Association is to have a program 
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of insuring peach trees. The Americans are 
now moving into this; they are just moving 
into tree insurance. | 

When you look at the peach business in 
Ontario, you see it is a sort of risk to plant/ 
them. The best area to plant them in is the 
Niagara Peninsula, and I hate to say that) 
coming from southwestern Ontario. But when’ 
you look at the statistics and the weather, 
pattern, you see it is the best area. I sup-. 
pose it is to my own and to my constituents’ 
personal advantage to see the Niagara Pen- 
insula paved over; but I am telling you, as. 
a fruit grower and as a person interested in) 
agriculture in Ontario, I just think that is 
entirely wrong. Nevertheless, it is happening. 
So if we are going to have a peach industry 
in Ontario, it is going to be to some extent 
outside of the Niagara Peninsula. 

Then you come to the risky areas: with 
happens in actual practice—and I have seen 
this with my own family; the particular piece 
of ground that we are on, Cedar Springs, is’ 
by accident one of the best pieces of ground 
for— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: You will not trade 
acre for acre in the Niagara Peninsula? I do. 
not think you would. | 

Mr. McGuigan: If I were talking dollars, 
there are some I might trade in. 


12:20 p.m. | 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: You can go equal tc’ 
Niagara, I think. t 
Mr. McGuigan: Yes, but we do not have 
as good weather conditions. 
What actually happens is that a farmer 
through trial and error, will discover a piece 
of ground that has the right soil and the righi’ 
climatic conditions—and here we are talking) 
about micro-climates; The next field has < 
different climate, depending on the topog: 
raphy and the wind breaks and all these 
sorts of things. He finds a piece of ground 
| 
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plants the peaches, is successful and make!) 
money. Then the neighbours for quite a wa)’ 
around say, “Gee, this looks good.” They 
plant peaches and it is a total disaster. I cat! 
show you examples of this all over south. 
western Ontario. I see George Collins noddins! 
his head. It is a total disaster. | 

The first thing they should do to plant those 
peaches is to go and dig a lot of tholes, six 0. 
eight feet deep and find out what is under, 
neath there. You now have a program, tod 
ot photographing using heat-sensing devices, 
and you can identify some of the areas wher 
there is a big difference in micro-climate. 

Just as a matter of interest, I went to‘ 
neighbour about two years ago who had + 
little peach orchard. I have been in peache 
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all my life. I said, “I have never seen an 
‘orchard as nice as this one; it is beautiful.” 
Very shortly after that, the picture was 
published on the front of that research book 
that you have, showing the heat sensor map. 
That very spot was the brightest spot in the 
whole area, and this guy had landed there 
by accident. 

| It seems to me you could devise a program 








ied to crop insurance whereby you would 
msure those trees provided the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food had done an assess- 
nent on them, dug some holes and found out 
what is underneath there. What happens is 
that for about the first three years, regardless 
wf the soil conditions unless they are terrible, 
the trees do very well. As soon as the roots 
rit the cold, wet bottom it is game over. By 
hat time, the owners have spent $6,000 or 
37,000 an acre. These things can all be deter- 
nined in advance with the scientific methods 
ve have today. We have the markets. We 


Ne the people. We have the spots. We have 









he crop insurance system. I know the argu- 
ment will come back from crop insurance 
veople: “We do not want to take any part of 
nanagement. Leave us out of management.” 
"9 some extent they are in management now 
lease they have different rates in different 
varts of the province. They have a lower rate 
a Niagara than they have with us. So to some 
xtent they are in management. 

, What I am suggesting to you, Mr. Minister, 
that there are areas where you can take 
ositive action. I think unless you take those 
ositive actions, our peach industry will be 
lone. There just does not seem to be the 
cmmitment to save the Niagara Peninsula. A 
pwn or a city says, “We want 7,000 acres,” so 
ney go through all the political things and 
ney end up with 2,000. Nevertheless, there 
Ls 2,000 acres that are gone, and a few 
ears down the road there are another 1,000 
cres which are going to be gone. 

There are initiatives that can be taken. 
gain, with the divisions there are within 
sriculture, there will be people saying, 
tae help those fellows over there because 
ley are our competitors.” That is a small 
ew when you look at $2 billion in imports. 
faybe it is $1.5 billion; who knows? But we 
re so far away from it, it does not matter. 
7e have to take a little more than just those 
aall parochial approaches. 

‘Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, again 
Tepeat, we are open for suggestions. The 
mmission is looking at all aspects. I would 
ily say to the member that when he sug- 








ie anyone should plant a peach orchard, 
! really investigate the soil as to the depth 
| 


of the soil, the moisture, the heat and every- 
thing. I would think the member’s son, who 
has grown up in the area, knows most of 
these questions now. That is part of the learn- 
ing experience. 


Mr. McGuigan: The hell of it is, though, 
it takes a man his lifetime to find these 
things out. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is part of the 
expertise that he acquires. 


Mr. McGuigan: That is right. But a new 
man coming along looks over and says, “Gee, 
that fellow is doing well with his peaches; 
I am going to have a crack at it.” 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: But that is part of 
what the local farmer knows about his com- 
munity. It is automatic. It is part of his 
learning experience. No disagreement, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Can I have a supple- 
mentary on that? Just following that up, I 
was impressed’ with the suggestion that we 
get more involved with thermography and 
infrared photography to assist in assessing 
soil capabilities and what the most economic 
crop would be. Years ago, as you know, 
throughout Ontario there were soil surveys 
made on a county basis. Has there been a 
sort of upgrading or sophistication of that pro- 
cess, utilizing the more modern techniques 
to provide that information? I raise this be- 
cause of the comment of my friend, and 
how relevant that seems to be. I also raise 
it because of a concern that was implied, 
I think, in regard to the Niagara area and 
to land going out of agriculture possibly into 
development; at least I read that into part 
of what was said. 

We have the federal soil classification with 
the seven classes and the attempt to evaluate 
soils on that basis: the utilization of that 
criteria in terms of the development, through 
the Ministry of Housing, regional govern- 
ments and local governments, official plans 
and zoning communities. I am just wonder- 
ing whether that could be made more useful 
or even more accurate if it were upgraded 
in some way. Do you have some comment 
on that? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, as 
the member fully knows, two or three dec- 
ades ago these soil maps were first produced 
—in fact, maybe longer than that. We up- 
grade these maps every four to six or seven 
years. We have steady staff working on it. 
They do three, four, five or six counties each 
year. So it is a continuous, ongoing job of 
upgrading. 
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Mr. McGuigan: I think our county's is 
about 50 years old, at least. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Ours is very old, too, as 
far as I know. Is there a publication Orea 
list that indicates what the latest revision is 
to each of these soil surveys? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Would you like a 
list of when the ones that were redone and 
the ones— 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Whether they are avail- 
able, and some comment on utilizing modern 
techniques to upgrade those surveys. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will have that 
for you. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: 
flyovers now. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. McGuigan 
pointed out where the centre of heat is in 
the peach orchard in this one area. We have 
this information available now. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You would not be flying. 
I doubt very much if you would be flying 
with the thermographic equipment over the 
areas throughout all of Ontario. It is a very 
expensive process, and I do not think you 
have the facilities. You probably would have 
to work in conjunction with the federal gov- 
ernment. 

12:30 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will try to have 
everything by next Tuesday night. That will 
give my staff a chance to put it together for 
you. Next Tuesday night at the opening of 
the estimates, we will try and supply you 
with all that information fully updated. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Minister, I have one 
question about crop insurance, which relates 
to tile drainage. Has it been substantiated as 
to the percentage that would be saved on 
crop insurance if there were more tile drain- 
age? Is there a direct relationship between 
the two? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not have the 
official answer but definitely there is a direct 
relationship. 

Mr. J. Johnsen: There is, but you have no 
percentage figures? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: What you get into 
is that the people with tile-drained land do 
nct buy crop insurance. There is no reason 
for them to buy it. They are almost assured 
of a crop. There is a direct relationship be- 
cause, as you know—I am speaking not from 
an official point but from my own knowledge 
of the farming industry—with tile drainage 
you will get a full crop every year. With 
poorly drained land or half drained land, 
every fourth year you will miss a crop. Every 


We have the aircraft 
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year your crop will be only about 60 per cent. 
Tile drainage definitely doubles production in 
most cases. But that reflects, as my deputy. 
reminds me, in lower premiums and higher) 
coverage. 

Mr. J. Johnson: I would like to ask some 
more questions on tile drainage but we will 


leave it until we get to that item. i 


Mr. Wildman: I am not sure if this is in) 
order, Mr. Chairman. I wanted to ask a ques-. 
tion regarding tile drainage in the north, but 
if it is not in order— 

Mr. Chairman: We are speaking now on 
crop insurance. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would be glad tc: 
answer Mr. Wildman. 

Mr. Chairman: I know, but let us get tc! 
that later. 


Mr. McGuigan: I really did not finish my 
crop insurance supplementary. | 


Mr. Chairman: We will let you come back 
to it. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: It was my supplementary 
that led you off on that tangent, Mr. Chair. 
man. I apologize for that, but I think the 
supplementary was nevertheless relevant. | 


Mr. McGuigan: The US government is now 
moving into crop insurance on the tree: 
themselves. What I would like from you is a 
least a commitment to look at it. I can 
ask you to institute a program this afternoon’ 
but I would like to ask you to look at wha’ 
the Americans are doing, and at the com) 
petitive disadvantage we will be at here it 
Ontario if we do not do something similar. 

I point out that the program does have ti 
sustain itself. It has the federal 50 per cen, 
of the premiums, and then you pick up the 
operating costs of it. But still, it is not a gif 
ty the farmer. He cannot go out and insur 
things for which he never gets a crop. Thesi’ 
programs over a period of time have to bi 
self-sustained. That is federal money you 
could get. It would be an area in which ti 
correct some of that alleged imbalance o1 \ 
federal money. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: 
imbalance. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: First, may I respon 
to the member? The US crop insurance } 
patterned after Ontario’s crop insurance. | 

Mr. McGuigan: That is true enough, bu) 
now they are moving one step ahead of you. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not disagre 
with the member, but maybe he could hel 
me. Due to our climatic conditions, our sever’ 
winters, we do have certain tree losses. Doe 
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the member have any idea how the US ad- 
dresses thatP Mind you, I know there are 
eas in which they do not have this problem. 
‘Do they cover that under their tree insur- 
ance? 

Mr. McGuigan: They have different prob- 
lems. They have the same problems in a 
jifferent respect. For instance, perhaps the 
pest place in the world to grow peaches, 
putside of China or the eastern countries 
where the peach originated, is the Niagara 
Peninsula. They get fewer crop losses in 
Niagara than they do in Georgia. That seems 
yard to explain on the surface, but the prob- 





em in Georgia is that they do not get 
‘nough cold in the winter. The peach tree 
yas to be subject to a cold period or it will 
1ot blossom in the spring. Every once in a 
vhile they get a warm winter. You read in 
the literature that, come spring, there is 
soncern and frustration at not having had 
nough cold. 

They have problems. They have a terrible 
nouse problem in the Appalachia area. They 
ave a terrible problem with the southern 
‘ime mouse. 

_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: What mouse? 


_ Mr. McGuigan: It is a long son of a gun, 
‘bout that long. 


_Hon. Mr. Henderson: Did you ever get 
e up your pant leg? 


) Mr. G. I. Miller: I just want to tell my 
lleague that we can grow peaches well in 
orfolk, too. It has been a great industry 
nere for many years. I think the Fox fruit 
um was there. I think the only difficulty 
in had was with the cold spells. But I 










nink the member is proposing an insurance 
olicy that might be acceptable to give more 
rotection to those particular growers and 
encourage more production in the area 
» cover damage from that cold air. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Let us hear more about 
iis mouse. 


Mr. McGuigan: There are problems in the 
nited States. They are different problems, 
»vertheless. There are occasions in which 
cchards are taken out by tornado or flood. 
aere were orchards in the Woodstock area 
‘at just disappeared. There was nothing 
jere but holes in the ground. 

I There are things besides our natural dis- 
ivantages. We would not want to insure an 
chard that was planted in the wrong soil 
(climatic area. This is where management 
“tually enters into the crop insurance pic- 
te, because the crop insurance people 
nuld have to say, based on their survey, 
ou have a cold bottom in this ground, you 
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cannot grow peaches here,” or “the weather 
records and the thermography records show 
that it is a bad spot.” 

In answer to your question, the US has 
problems. We have problems. But there are 
still problems in dealing with nature and 
with management programs. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The member has 
mentioned the breakdown of what is paid by 
the senior government and what is paid by 
the individual. One of the problems we get 
into is, if we insure too many of these areas 
of risk, then the percentage to be paid by 
the grower becomes too dear. In other words, 
you price it off the map. That is what the 
great concern is: what risk does the indi- 
vidual grower take to himself? 


Mr. McGuigan: At present he is taking all 
the risks. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will have consul- 
tations with them. We will look at your 
recommendations. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Good move. 

Item 3 agreed to. 

On item 4, farm income stabilization: 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
want to remind the honourable members 
that last Thursday afternoon the Chairman 
of Management Board (Mr. McCague) intro- 
duced supplementary estimates to cover the 
sow weaner program. I want members to be 
able to ask questions on that. I believe that 
night Tom Wells stood up and moved that 
they be referred to this committee for con- 
sideration at the same time. This is on vote 
1902, $6.9 million supplementary on top of 
what is here. 


12:40 p.m. 


The figure available at present indicates 
that approximately 4,300 farmers enrolled! in 
the plan with 193,000 eligible sows. If the 
best dressed weight per hog is 170 pounds, 
and the stabilization payment per hundred- 
weight is $3.40, then the total stabilization pay- 
ment for hogs for the first six-month period 
will be in the neighbourhood of $9.3 million. 

I have said that the cheques should be 
mailed in the latter part of November. I could 
not have the cheques mailed until they were 
introduced in the House, but the cheques will 
be going out this week. 

Mr. McKessock: How many sows did you 
say? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: There were 193,000. 
It is about $50 per sow for the six-month 
period, or a dollar or two either way. At one 
time we had it at $51 and then it went back 
to $49, but it is very close to $50 per sow. 
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If you want it right to the dollar we will give 
it to you. 

Mr. McKessock: Could you give me a brief 
explanation as to how it worksP You men- 
tioned it’s working on the hundredweight. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We pay the differ- 
ence between 90 and 95 per cent. Do you 
understand that? The federal government 
picks up under the 90 per cent on its stabiliza- 
tion program. So when we asked our stabiliza- 
tion committee to look at it to give coverage, 
we decided it should be applied to the sow 
weaners, basing this on the sows having 16 
weanling pigs per year. That is more or less 
the average. We felt the individual farmer 
should be entitled to 100 sows per year. 

I explained this earlier in the year, but just 
so it will be straight, for the replacement 
sows, we felt they should be allowed 20 per 
cent more. So, instead of making it a sow 
with 16 pigs a year, we have added 20 per 
cent to the 16-pig figure, making it 19. Then 
we take half of the 19 figure. Am I getting 
through to you? So do you understand what 
I am saying? Instead of saying “120 sows,” 
we have said “100 sows, but instead of 16 
little pigs there would be 19.” Then the sub- 
sidy on that will be on “nine point so many” 
little pigs each six months. We figured it 
would be $51.30 per sow for a six-month 
period. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That is for up to 100 sows? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, up to 100 sows. 
This is just for the one six-month period. I do 
not think there will be anything for now. We 
all know the price of hogs is up now so there 
will not be any for this present period. 

Mr. McKessock: What is the contribution 
paid by the farmer to this first six months? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: One fifth of one third. 

Mr. McKessock: One fifth of one third of 
what? Of the $51.30? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The farmer pays one 
third of this. Two thirds is paid by the 
province and the one third is the farmer’s 
premium, 

Let me explain that so they understand it. 
The province pays two thirds. The farmer is 
expected to pay one third of whatever the 
payment is over a five-year period. So on this 
payout, we have deducted one fifth, one 
years premium, of his one third. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: That is on the difference 
between 90 per cent and 95 per cent? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is right. Have I 
gotten through to you on it? The payout at 
this time is about $10 million, ee expect, so 
wo will keep back $666,000 of that as the 
farmers’ one fifth of one third. 
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Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Minister, did you say 
$193,000? | 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 


that represent? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It represents 4,300. 
I know there are farmers who have not 
pane to be co 


$1 Siete 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, $10 million 


Mr. McKessock: Then the premium for the 
first six months will be $3.40 per sow. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have not worked it 
out. Let us take it another way: one third of) 
$50,000 is about $16,000 or so. Then take one 
fifth of that: yes, you are right on; it is $3) 
and something per sow. That will come out of: 
their payments over the next five years to) 
balance. 


Mr. McKessock: Is that premium taken off | 
their statement when it goes out to them this 
month? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. Their chequl™ is 
the full amount less one fifth of one third. 


Mr. McKessock: What happens for the next 
six months? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We do not know what 
will happen, but I just said the price of hogs! 
is back up, and I do not think there will be) 
any payment. 

Mr. McKessock: The farmer does not have 
to make application—he has made application’ 
for the first six months, but what about the 
second? Does he have to make application.’ 
or what? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Within the next few. 
weeks the new ones can apply. 


Mr. McKessock: So the first six months, 
covers what period? | 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: April 1 to Septembel! 
30, six months of the current fiscal year. 
you are knowledgeable about the price 0) 
pork, you will know that during this perioc 
the price of pork has been above that. Tht; 
five-year average, I believe, was $62 or $63 ¢ 
hundredweight, and the price during the las’ 
two or three months has been above that. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Is that mandatory for the 
five years, or can you opt out, as happene 
in the cow-calf stabilization program? Wher 
you have a depressed market for the first yea! 
or two, then the market rises and there an 
no payouts. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is a mandator) 
five-year period. 
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Mr. J. A. Taylor: It isP Do you have any 
ollow-up in terms of how that subsidy works 
hrough the system to the retail level? As a 
sonsumer, you sometimes wonder whether it 
3 reflected in the price of the product on the 
helf, or in the store I do not suppose you 
‘ollow that up. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Oh, I guess we do! 
Ne followed up the price of pork on the 
helf for the last year and a half. It has cer- 
ainly increased the consumption of pork by 
1 great deal. It is the same with chicken. It 
ias decreased the consumption of beef. 

2:50 p.m. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: So you think the retail 

wice is a fair reflection of the fluctuating 
ubsidy— 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, the subsidy does 
cot appear on the shelf at all. It is just to 
eep the farmer from going broke during this 
reriod. 








_Mr. J. A. Taylor: I understand the purpose 
f the subsidy but, ultimately, surely a sub- 
idized commodity should have some reflec- 
ion in terms of the price of that commodity 
) the consumer. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: In the long run. Let 
qe answer it this way: the principles and the 
hought behind it, in the long run, are to 
eep the producer in business during that 
ack period. If he is not in business—we have 


sample of it right now. 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: I understand that. 


Hon Mr. Henderson: No, but we really 
ave a sample of it right now, Jim, in the 
tice of hogs. The southern states did not 
ave the production of grain so they are not 
roducing hogs, and that has increased the 
tice of hogs here in Canada. 








' Mr. Chairman: Supply and demand. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: I understand that, and I 
ave gone through the depressed market with 
1e cow-calf program and with calves. We 
id not have the federal stabilization pro- 
am, as I recollect, at the beginning of that 
‘ogram, and Ontario led the way and went 
one. 

‘I appreciate the call for it and the re- 
sonse of the government to the need to 
“ep the farmers in the business. But what 
cam pointing out is that the depressed’ price 
the farmer often does not manifest itself 
the same degree in the price the retail 
‘msumer pays for the product. That is the 
»int that I am making. I wonder sometimes 
"0 picks up the subsidy ultimately, whether 
imanifests itself to the retail consumer or 


——— 
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whether it is at some other level in the 
processing or distribution industry. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, to 
help the member with an answer, the con- 
cern and the reason for the subsidy are to 
keep the individual in business. 

Mr. J. A. Tayler: You have said that three 
times. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am sorry. You 
realize, if the farmer did not stay in busi- 
ness, what the price of pork would go to 
down the way. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: I understand. You have 
said that now maybe four times and I 
understand that. But you will remember there 
was a commission which looked into the 
retailing business as well, and into what was 
sometimes referred to as “kickbacks” and so 
on. There was some interest at that time in 
the retail prices of some of these commodi- 
ties; chicken and milk were part of that. 

I was asking you whether you looked be- 
yond the survival of the farmer in terms of 
this program to see whether there is an ulti- 
mate benefit as well to the retail consumer, 
or whether the subsidies are related only to 
the benefit of the farmer. But if you do not 
look beyond it, fine. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, the 
consumers got the benefit through the low 
price for quite a long period. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: What I am suggesting is 
that maybe the price was not as low as it 
should have been for as long a period as it 
should have been when you look at what 
the farmer was getting for his product: in 
this case, for pigs. That is what I am sug- 
gesting. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: That opens up a 
whole new field that was talked about here 
earlier this morning, as to how far the min- 
istry goes into the pricing; as I mentioned 
earlier this morning, that aspect has been 
referred to the Minister of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Just to clarify my own 
position on it, I am not suggesting, as my 
friend Donald MacDonald might—and I am 
sorry there are no Socialist members here 
now. In terms of eventually ending up with 
price controls at the retail level, I am not 
suggesting selective price controls in regard 
to certain commodities, and that is where 
Donald MacDonald would probably be 
leading— 

Mr. McGuigan: Jim, ou should read the 
OFA brief on this report. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I just 
wonder if I could back up to the crop in- 
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surance for a moment. I know it is 12:55 
and we have discussed it, but I was wonder- 
ing about the tobacco insurance: was the 
coverage increased this year over last? As 
the minister well knows, or as his predeces- 
sor well knew, a lot of people were caught 
with private insurance that did not give 
coverage. Do you have any information on 
that? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: 
cuff on it— 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I am not speaking about 
the premium. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: You are speaking 
about the ones which did not have our crop 
insurance. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Did more farmers take 
it out? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The premiums were in- 
creased, though, last year to take care of 
the— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: They borrowed the 
money to make that payment and’ then the 
premiums are to be increased over the next 
five years to bring it back in— 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Five years? Will they 
taper down within the five-year period? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, at the end of 
that period. Once they have paid back— 
unless they have another big draw as with 
the blue mould you were talking about— 
unless they run into another problem and 
have a big draw on it. But it is thought, 
since they have increased the period pay- 
ments over a five-year period, that the money 
will be paid in. Mind you, if we have 
another disaster it will have to be looked at; 
but without that disaster, we think it will 
be five years. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What percentage of the 
producers will utilize it this year? Do you 
have those figures? 

Hon. Mr. 
about the blue mould, 


Speaking off the 


Henderson: Are you talking 
or this current— 


Mr. G. I, Miller: I am talking about the 
coverage. How many procedures take ad- 
vantage of the crop insurance? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: For 1980, the cur- 
rent yearP It is much higher. We do not 
have the actual percentage. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I guess the second ques- 
tion concerns a request I had last year about 
crop insurance for small seeds. I think, again, 
we did have a farmer who produces blue- 
grass, and who was concerned that he could 
not get any protection or support for loss of 
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that crop through the disaster relief fund 
because he did not live within the tornado | 
area. He was really put in a difficult position. 
It was done by the rain. | 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No. There were no | 
crops covered by the disaster relief fund. 
i 
' 


Mr. G. I. Miller: But he was requesting - 
that it might be given coverage under crop” 
insurance for small seeds. Has anything ever 
been done about that by the seed indust 
itself? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: My deputy just ex- 
plains to me that when they looked! at this. | 
situation they found there are so few people 
interested in it that the premiums would be | 
too high and the risk too great, and they. 
would not be likely to take it at the prem- | 
ium that would have to be charged. Two or) 
three farmers would rather gamble their 
own— : 

Mr. G. L Miller: I think there are more 
than two or three farmers around Ontario | 
producing seed, are there not? Do you have | 
any records on that? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: If they come up_ 
with a group, we will look at it. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: They have not done that? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, but if they dani 


we will be very glad to look at it. What 1 
am saying is, if there are only two or three, 
they have to pay a portion of the loss. It| 
then becomes too expensive. They feel it is 
better to take the gamble. 

Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, I had two | 
short questions on the sow weaner program, 
before you get too far away from it. The | 
minister did not give me a date as to when | 
the next application has to be in— | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We have a letter 
that will go out with the cheques. How 
would it be if I bring that to the next { 
sitting? . 
Mr. McKessock: Also, on the next appli- 
cation, what about the premium? Is it paid | 














with the application, or is it going to come} 
off their cheques at the end of the six months 
the same way as you did it this time? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is all explained’ 
in this. We will bring this letter with us 
{ 





i 


tomorrow night. | 
Mr. Chairman, with that reservation, be-| 

fore we adjourn could we carry this vote, | 

so that we can get these cheques out? — 
Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Can we leave tile arate } 
age openP 


j 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. I am not talking 
about tile dainage. 
‘Item 4, including supplementary, agreed 
to. 
_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will answer any 
questions on it, but it authorizes us to get 
the cheques out to the farmers. We have 
them all ready to go. 


| 
i 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: But you will give the 
Opposition some credit when you send these 
cheques. Give us some credit for supporting 
that. Do not take all the credit for it. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 5 will be discussed at 
the next meeting. 


The committee adjourned at 1:02 p.m. 
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a. 
| STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


_ The committee met at 8:01 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


| ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
i, AGRICULTURE AND. FOOD 


| _ (continued) 


| Mr. Chairman: All groups are now repre- 
sented. 

_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: Before we go to 
vote 1902, item 5, Mr. Chairman, you will 
remember last night I assured the honour- 
able members I would have a letter with in- 
formation on hog stabilization, just in case 
here are any questions. 

_ The previous five-year average price, April 
{975 to March 1980, the market price of 
logs averaged $64.74 per hundredweight; 
he previous five-year average cash costs, 
\pril 1975 to March 1980, $34.84; ninety 
ver cent of five-year average price, $58.27; 
iinety-five per cent of the past five-year 
iverage price, which is that portion we 
covered, $61.50; average price, April 1980 
0 September 1980, $56.94; average cash 
osts of production, April 1980 to Septem- 
ver 1980, $42.17; current cash costs minus 
revious five-year average, $7.33; ninety per 
ent stabilization support price, $65.60; 
inety-five per cent stabilization support 
rice, $68.83; maximum Ontario payout, 
3.23 per hundredweight. The average price 
‘as below the 90 per cent level so Ontario 
ayout is the full five per cent or $3.23 per 
andredweight. 

How the final amount is calculated is: 
3.23 times 1.675 average carcass weight 
mes eight piglets to a litter equals $43.28 
ith 20 per cent adjustment for gilts, making 
$51.94, so that the farmers received $51.94 
or sow for a maximum of 100 sows. I have 
ose figures here. Who wants to hand them 
it? I would be very glad to attempt to 
‘swer any questions on this before we go 
1. to the next item. 

‘Mr. Chairman: Are there any questions 
( this payout calculation of hog marketing 
licesP 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
1s€ some questions with regard to agricul- 
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ture and what is being done by the ministry 
to promote the development of agriculture 
and protect the agricultural community in 
northern Ontario. Frankly, I am alarmed at 
the figures I have before me about the loss 
of agricultural land in four of the districts to 
the north: Cochrane, Timiskaming, Sudbury 
and Algoma. | 

Between 1961 and 1976, the figures I have 
indicate that over 54,000 acres of agricultural 
land went out of production in the Algoma 
district, about 64,500 acres of agricultural 
land in Sudbury and over 65,000 acres of 
agricultural land in Cochrane. The only one 
of those four districts where there has been 
not as serious a decline is Timiskaming, 
where the loss of agricultural land in that 
15-year period was approximately 18,000 
acres. 

Considering the comments made by this 
minister and his predecessor about the future 
of agriculture in northern Ontario and how 
agriculture can be seen as a way of the 
future in some of the districts in the north- 
east, I am very concerned about this loss of 
almost 203,000 acres in 15 years in these 
four districts. In some areas we have a loss 
of about 50 per cent of the agricultural land. 

We all know Timiskaming is the greatest 
area of agricultural production in the north- 
east. The reason for that is obvious, the clay 
belt, class three and better soils located in 
that area, but there are up to class three 
soils in many of these districts and many 
acres of farm land in the other districts, in- 
cluding Timiskaming, remain unimproved, I 
am not talking about rough lands, rocky 
areas or wetlands; I am talking about poten- 
tial production areas. 

I briefly mentioned the other night the 
question of land drainage and the effect it 
may have on the northeast. I know we are 
quite a way behind other parts of the prov- 
ince, but there are many more producers 
becoming involved and interested in that 
program. A clearing program in the north- 
west, the Rainy River-Fort Frances area, has 
been suggested to try to bring more land 
into production, but the concern J have in 
the northeast is we have large areas of land 
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that were farmed at one time but have now 
grown up largely in poplar bush. 

In some cases the land has reverted to 
the crown and the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources is reforesting, which is a good thing. 
At least the land is being productive in those 
cases. But in many others, I will admit a 
certain amount of acreage has been taken 
over by hobby farmers or people using the 
‘and for recreational purposes or whatever, 
just as has happened in southern Ontario, and 
for that reason the land is not in production 
and it is growing up in weeds. That is a 
problem for farmers who are left in the area. 
More than that, there is a lot of land that 
has just been abandoned over the years since 
the 1930s. I agree that some of the land 
should not have \gone into production in the 
first place, but a good portion of it is good 
land and has potential. 


8:10 p.m. 


I know the ministry has talked about the 
potential of the north, but the situation we 
see now, with the figures I was using and I 
do not think that they are unfair, is I’m 
finding that over a 15-year period—I do not 
want to get into the argument that went on 
between the minister and other members 
about whether you use one year at a time 
or five-year blocks or 10 years but over a 
15-year period—a significant amount of land 
has gone out of production. Of course, in 
northern Ontario we have the problems 
farmers face across the province, as well as 
additional problems in terms of energy costs 
and transportation costs and the availability 
of parts and machinery, feed, seed, fertilizer 
and so on. The costs are all compounded. 

I am interested in the expansion program, 
the development program for the north to 
see what we can do in terms of diversifying 
a little; not just concentrating on dairying 
around the main urban centres and largely 
on beef in the rest of the areas, but also 
looking to other kinds of products. I know 
there have been problems raised recently 
about eggs and the amount of egg quota that 
is moving out of the north to southern 
Ontario. 

I would be interested to know if the minis- 
ter could outline some of the things that the 
ministry is doing to try to promote the ex- 
pansion of farming in northern Ontario, 
specifically northeastern Ontario and also to 
try to protect the farming that we now have 
and tur around this trend of farm land 
going out of production. In other words, 
what are we doing about the high cost of 
transportation and energy in the north? What 
are we doing to try to ensure that where we 


do have orderly and managed marketing that, 
quotas are not being transferred out of north) 
em Ontario to southern Ontario because 
northern producers cannot compete with the 
price of quota and that kind of thing? 


Mr. W. Newman: On a point of clarifica: 
tion, and I do not want to be difficult, you 
said so many acres went out of productior 
and you mentioned so many thousands o| 
acres unimproved land. I am not exactly 
sure what you mean. 


Mr. Wildman: The figures I have reall 
come from the ministry. | 


Mr. W. Newman: I’m not privileged t 
have that sheet. 


Mr. Wildman: The figures I read wot 





| 
1961 to 1976— 
Mr. W. Newman: Those are the oli 


figures. : 
Mr. Wildman: Yes. : 
Mr. W. Newman: Oh I see, that is fine. — 


Mr. Wildman: The total was a_ loss C 
about 203,000 acres. | 


Mr. W. Newman: Out of production, ur, 
improved or abandoned, I do not kno 
which. | 

Mr. Wildman: Those have gone out ¢ 
production in that 15-year period. When | 
was talking about unimproved, I can giv 
you different figures on those. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Are those 200,000 out ( 
production? 


Mr. Wildman: That is right. 
Mr. J. Johnson: Why? 


Mr. Wildman: I went into that. F. 
Algoma, Cochrane, Timiskaming and Sui 
bury—right now there are about 534,0( 
acres in farming and about 238,000 act 
that could be farmed but are unimprove 
I do not think I need to go into any mo 
about the cost we have and the transport’ 
tion and energy costs— | 

Mr. J. Johnson: What do you mean — 
“unimproved ’’? 

Mr. Wildman: Those acres potentia! 
could be farmed but are not being farme 
have not been cleared or— ( 

Mr. J. Johnson: So it is just a matter 
clearing them? 

Mr. Wildman: In those cases. There ¢ 
two different sets of figures. One set was 1) 
203,000 acres that have gone out of Pp 
duction. In those four districts there « 
approximately 534,000 acres in farming 2” 





an additional 283,000 potential farm ac’ 
that have not been improved. So you havi 
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potential for expansion. I agree with the 
minister and his predecessor who say there is 
a potential for expansion in farming in north- 
em Ontario. 


Mr. J. Johnson: What do you mean “not 
improved’? 

Mr. Wildman: Well, it is bush land. It 
ould be cleared and it could be used for 
farming. 

Mr. J. Johnson: It is a matter of clearing 
the landP 


Mr. Wildman: Not in all cases, in some 
pases drainage is important and so on. 


Mr. J. Johnson: There is something we 
(a do— 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, and that is what I am 
isking, What are we doing? 


' Hon. Mr. Henderson: Do you want me to 
espond now? 
| Mr. Wildman: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
pent a great deal of this past summer in the 
1orth, as the honourable member is well 
ware, and I was in his riding twice. Of 
ourse, members should know I am going 
ito his riding this Saturady for a very im- 
ortant nomination meeting. 


Mr. MacDonald: Wasting time. Come into 
ork South too. 


| Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am certainly look- 
1g forward to that opportunity. There is 
mething buzzing in my ear here, I do not 
a0ow what it is There is a bug in it. The 
iember brings out some important points. 
I think the member is equally aware, as I 
n, of what really happened to this land. In 
der to put the record straight, it should 
le that in the 1950s and 1960s the farm 
fices were just not high enough These 
pople could not make a living from this 
d. They went to work in a northem centre 
a sometimes the land was sold for the taxes 








—————— 
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id sometimes an American tourist came 
mg, but it grew up in scrub-poplar or 
illow—and was of no value to anybody. 

[tee group here should also be aware that 
‘few years ago—I do not know how long 
0 the Minister of Northern Affairs (Mr. 
srnier) and the Minister of Agriculture and 
od got together, Certain programs were 
't together as demonstrations. I am not 
‘re whether any of these programs are in 
s particular riding, but in the Rainy River 
2a, for instance, there is a farmer by the 
me of Telford Advent who to get together 
beef operation took a grant from the 
vernment. During one of my visits there a 
ar ago Thanksgiving, I spoke to a feder- 









ation of agriculture meeting in Emo in the 
Rainy River district on a Saturday evening. 
The next morning I had breakfast and spent 
about two hours with the federation. They 
made me aware of another project that we 
put several thousand dollars into where we 
went in with a bulldozer and the farmer 
bulldozed out the scrub. He then went in 
and the tiled the 400 acres. The next summer 
he grew a crop of 85 bushels of barley 
per acre. That is no mean crop any place 
in Ontario. 

Some of us know where there are 100 to 
110 or 115 bushels per acre but 85 bushels 
per acre of barley is considered a pretty 
profitable crop wherever you may be. It 
was during those 1950s and 1960s that this 
land just grew up wild. The problem is the 
farmers there are not making enough money 
to go out and clear the land and tile it 
properly even with their unlimited tile loans. 
They are scared to risk the capital. Quite a 
few of them have their 100 acres paid for 
and they have a side job in town. Some of 
them might have 10 cows. 

‘The member and I met the farmers up 
there back when I opened the Bruce Mines 
Fair. This morning when I was questioned 
on this at the Ontario Federation of Agricul- 
ture meeting I pointed out that members of 
the resource policy field of cabinet met with 
the federal Minister of Regional Economic 
Expansion, Mr. De Bane, who is in charge 
of the northern development department of 
regional economic expansion agreement. I 
believe the figure of $17 million is being 
negotiated with the federal government. In 
June they told us that within a few weeks 
they would agree to add two more counties 
in the east and bring it up to the area of 
Peterborough as part of that agreement. Of 
the $17 million, $5 million was going to be 
devoted to agriculture. The Minister of 
Northern Affairs and I have gotten together 
many times. 


8:20 p.m. 


I was pretty surprised Ill admit it, Mr. 
Chairman, on a visit I took three days in 
early August. I spent one day in the Timisk- 
aming area, a good farm area. 

I flew that night to Timmins, where I 
stayed overnight. I went on to Cochrane the 
next day, to find a parcel of about 40,000 
acres down between two river basins, some 
of the choicest farm land in Ontario. I found 
a farmer there with three sons and 100 dairy 
cows. First he had an upright silo, then he 
went to a pit silo and then he had one of our 
blue silos. They had some 1,200 acres of 
land, and it was one of the nicest and most 
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economic farm operations you would find 
anywhere in Ontario. 

During the day I ended up at another 
farm. I believe the owner’s name was Hark- 
ness. He had 50 acres of land. He had 15 
acres of the choicest strawberries I have 
ever seen. If memory serves me it was July 
20. He had not picked the berries at that 
time. The following Saturday after I was 
there he was going to let the pickers come. 
They get there at five o’clock in the morning, 
and up to 300 people come to pick straw- 
berries on that 15 acres. 

On top of that, he had 35 acres of pota- 
toes. But that is what you will see anywhere 
in Ontario. Here on a little pocket of soil 
that had been reclaimed just after the turn 
of the century, there were many other very 
efficient farm operations. They were produc- 
ing their milk and beef mainly from barley 
and grass. It was not as productive as the 
land we know in southern Ontario. But the 
farmer could get into this affair cheaper. 

What the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
I have in mind to do if we can—I should go 
on to say that I pointed out the $17 million, 
but it might be $17.5 million, I am not sure; 
$5 million of it was to go to agriculture. It 
is our hope that we can come up with another 
program similar to what was there before, to 
encourage the farmers to go in, clear the land, 
farm it and bring it back into production. 

I should add that when we went to the 
meeting over at the Sutton Place Hotel that 
morning last June, we took the agreement 
with us. We did not want it to be said we 
were not ready to sign. We had ours ready 
and were told that in a few weeks it would 
be ready. 

Two weeks ago yesterday, I believe, René 
Brunelle’ and two other ministers went to 
Ottawa again. There were enough there to 
sign the agreement. Again, we were told it 
would be a few weeks. So that is really our 
holdup. We are ready to spend money. We 
believe there is great development. 

I would just add that yes, you were right, 
during the 1960s and early part of the 1970s 
this land went back to the wild, if I might use 
that word. But during the past two years from 
1978 until now, we believe about 12,000 to 
15,000 acres have been brought back into 
production. The prices have increased. 

Mr. Wildman: I think that is correct. For 
one thing, with the beef prices so low earlier— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. It was the price, 
it was an economic condition. But we really 
believe it is going to come back. If we can 
get another $5 million to $10 million in that, 
it sure will come back. 


Mr. Wildman: The information I have in 
regard to the DREE agreement—there are 
different messages coming out of Ottawa, 
but there is a possibility it may not be final-) 
ized for three to four months. Is that right 
or wrong? 

Mr. McKessock: It was in two weeks. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Listen, two weeks 
was yesterday. What do we go by? In June, 
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they told us a few weeks. I don’t know. We 
are ready to sign. | 


Mr. Wildman: The other specific thing 1], 
asked, and perhaps it might not be in order 
to ask it here, but was in regard to quota. 
The egg quota is one of great controversy, 
in the Cochrane North area, the Hearst area, 
and so on. The producers in the north, the 
few that are left, cannot seem to compete in 
purchasing quota when there is a producer! 
who is going out of production and wants tc 
sell quota. A lot of it is being transferred tc 
southern Ontario. [ 

I understand there have been hearings. The 
marketing board has looked at it and has 
ruled, and I understand that its rulings have’ 
now been appealed. What is happening with’ 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: This could be quite 
a long debate. There was concern that ar 
individual who had a quota to sell in the 
north-I do not want to go into full detail 
but he had rented it and it is now in & 
limbo position. The individual is not able tc 
clear himself. I gave him an extension unti 
January. The appeal tribunal has ruled tha 


the quota must be for sale in the north. © 








b 


I criticized them personally for not puttin; { 

a period on it, because you might be. the) 
farmer with it for sale, and you might no’ 
have a buyer in the north. The north ha | 
problems with climatic conditions that th: 
south does not have. I did give some verba 
criticism on this. I said there should be i 
period, to be fair to the seller. I do not car 
what the period is. But at the moment, th 
quota remains for sale in the north. It canno; 
be brought to the south. 
Mr. Wildman: Is that under appeal? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: That was the appea 
but I think it is still under appeal. 
Mr. Wildman: Yes, I believe it is. , 

5 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Jt is still under con, 
sideration. For the moment, those are 
rules. : 
Mr. Wildman: I understand what the mir 
ister is saying, but there is a serious concer 


among many people in the north that if th 
quota continues to go out of the north yo: 
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may indeed have a situation in which the 
industry may disappear and you may be 
importing all of your eggs. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: So the other mem- 
bers will realize what the real genuine prob- 
lem is, the transportation costs of feed, in 
that they do not grow all of the ingredients, 
and the freight costs are more. Also, they 
have to build their housing with that much 
more insulation and what have you, because 
of the climatic conditions. 


Mr. Wildman: 
higher. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: The energy costs 
are higher. 


Mr. Chairman: It is a lot for safety, too. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 
- Mr. Chairman: A longer period, for safety. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That ties into energy, 
Mr. Chairman. The first thing is, I am not 
sure there is enough profit in the eggs for 
the farmers there to produce. I will be 
really honest. They have a difficult time 
competing. It is that serious. People criti- 
cize the price of eggs, but I am going to 
tell you there is not enough profit in it for 
them. 


Mr. Wildman: I am interested in the min- 
ister’s position. I appreciate it. I am glad 
he is being as forthright as he is. I raised 
this during the Ministry of Northern Affairs 
estimates, with the Minister of Northern 
Affairs, on the question of import replace- 
ment, basically, for northern communities; 
that is, the possibility of producing more of 
our foodstuffs in the north rather than bring- 
ng them in from southern Ontario—in this 
vase I am not talking about imports neces- 
sarily from outside of the province—be- 
rause of the transportation costs and so on. 

_ The response of the Minister of Northern 
Affairs was apparently to get in touch with 
me of his northern affairs officers up sis em | 
guess, the New Liskeard area, to get him 
(° obtain some greenhouse tomatoes for me 
md have them brought down to Queen’s 
’ark. The next thing I know, he sends me 
_ box of 20 pounds of tomatoes across the 
oor to prove that we can indeed produce 
omatoes in the north. I think he missed the 
/oint. 

Mr. W. Newman: You didn’t share them. 
| Mr. Wildman: Yes, they were very good 


Mr. W. Newman: You didn’t share them. 


| 


_Mr. Wildman: Oh, I gave some to Leo as 
‘matter of fact. The point is that they were 
ry good. The point is we can produce. 


The energy costs are 
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There is the possibility of a igreenhouse in- 
dustry up there. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: I was going to men- 


tioin that. But you are pretty aware of that, 
I think. 


Mr. Wildman: We have the potential 
there and, with the assistance, we could be 
producing more in northern Ontario rather 
than having to bring it all from the south 
to the north. 


8:30 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
think the member should also be aware that 
the levy by the egg marketing board is one 
cent a dozen less on the producers in the 
north. They had to give them that advan- 
tage. But I still have reservations personally 
as to whether they can compete. 


Mr. Lane: The only way is they have to 
work harder and ‘get on to something else, 
Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We have to be hon- 
est—it is difficult. They have barriers the 
south does not have. 


Mr. Wildman: I know you agree that we 
have a great potential and there is the pos- 
sibility of more production. I will not pro- 
long this, Mr. Chairman, except to say that 
I hope the minister enjoys his stay in Algoma 
—in God’s country—but I hope he does not 
enjoy it too much. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: When I go there 
Saturday, it is with ‘great hopes for the 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, while we are on that, I 
think the record should show the progress 
made by the farmers in the north. I think of 
the Timiskaming area and the progress that 
has been made by those farmers, for the 
amount of milk they produce and the im- 
provement in the land. Both Mr. Eaton and 
Mr. McNeil can tell you of us going in there 
in 1973. We left there one afternoon in 
November. A farmer had the best crop of 
oats he ever had but due to the climate 
conditions and the wet gutter he did not 
harvest them, That same farmer tells me he 
now has 800 acres of land tiled and is grow- 
ing the best crops equal to any place in 
southern Ontario. Mr. Eaton will tell you 
that a man who lives not more than 10 miles 
from him by the name of Carruthers has sold 
his farm in Middlesex county. His son has 
moved up there and he is improving land— 

Mr. Eaton: They have not sold all their 
property in Middlesex county. 


Mr. Wildman: Again, I will not prolong it 
but I agree that one of the main things is tile 
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drainage and if we can encourage more tile 
drainage in the north or east— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Johnson would 
agree with you. He does not have enough 
tile drainage yet. 

Mr. Eaton: Who does? 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to congratulate Bud Wildman for his 
presentation on behalf of the north. I really 
do believe that once in a while we need an 
extra crop for certain areas and I think Bud 
is certainly representing his farmers. 


Mr. W. Newman: Strike that from the 
record! 


Mr. McKessock: I represent the farmers for 
Grey county and part of Wellington and part 
of Dufferin. Under the next item, other assist- 
ance to primary food production, I have a 
few things I would like to bring up but be- 
fore we get into them I have had a little 
chance now to look over this sow-weaner 
sheet the minister gave us a minute ago. 
Could he explain that $3.46 or one fifth of 
the farmer’s share has been deducted—that 
last line on the page? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. Mr. Chairman, 
I explained last night that the province puts 
in two thirds. One third of the overall comes 
from the farmer. We do not call it a pre- 
mium, but we collect from the farmer over 
a five-year period. So the actual amount we 
kept off the cheque was $1.15 or one year's 
cost. If you work it out, it is $1.15 or one 
fifth. The other four fifths would be collected 
once the price comes back each year over a 
five-year period. 


Mr. McKessock: Are you saying that this 
year a third of the $51.94 is owing, which 
would be $17.30, but you are only going to 
collect this year $3.46? Is that right. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We are going to 
collect one fifth of the third this year—one 
fifth of the third or one fifteenth of the 
whole. 


Mr. McKessock: That would be one fifth of 
the $17.30? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, one-fifth of the 
$17.30 or one fifteenth of the total, same 
thing. 

Mr. McKessock: That will mean the next 
six months the premium is going to be higher. 
Is that a fact? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No. It would depend 
on what the payout might be. 

Mr. McKessock: I see. So if there is no 
payout in the next four years then this $17.30 
will be made up over the next four years? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is right. It will 
depend on what we may have to pay out. If 


we do not have to pay out anything, it should | 


stay at the figure. 


Mr. Eaton: If you do not pay out, you are | 


expecting producers to pay in somehow? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: They have to pay in | 


the spring, for the next— 

Mr. Eaton: To stay in. How many are you 
expecting to stay in out of the ones that— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The hog marketing 
board has agreed to collect it. 

Mr. Eaton: From every producer, no matter 
what? There is no choice? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No. 


Mr. McKessock: The producers that have 
signed up now, you mean? i 
Mr. Eaton: How are they going to collect I 


it? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Right off the cheque, 
I presume. They have agreed to it. 
Mr. Eaton: If I am producing weaners and) 


selling all the weaners, I am not selling any | 
through the hog board. : 





Hon. Mr. Henderson: There is the odd one ( 


that you have got to sell. You have about one_ 
in 10 that you have to finish off. 








Mr. Eaton: They are going to take it out 
of the sows when you ship? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is going to be 
taken out of whatever the farmer might sell. 

Mr. Eaton: If a fellow is strictly a weaner, 
producer and he is not marketing market pigs, | 
they will take it out of his sow if he ships the | 
sow? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: If he is shipping 
sows, then it will be taken out. 

Mr. Eaton: And they are automatically go- 
ing to take it out over the next five-year | 
period? | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, one fifth a year. 


Mr. McKessock: When do you intend to 
tell the farmers that is going to happen? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: They are made aware) 
of that when they make application. It is right 
on their form. | 

Mr. McKessock: It is on their first applica-) 
tion? , 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is on the original 
form of application. They are all aware of it 
I am pretty sure if they read the form, it is, 
set out quite clearly. We can get you a COpy 
of that if you want it. 

Mr. McKessock: Yes. 
of it. 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: But I think they are 
pretty well aware of it. 


On vote 1902, agricultural production pro- 
gram; item 5, other assistance to primary food 
production: 


Mr. McKessock: I just want to go over a 
few things that I brought up last April in 
my resolution to the House which pertained to 
assistance to a farm community. I feel assist- 
ance is needed for the farmer today just as 
badly as it ever has been. 

__ I know when I started farming back quite 
a number of years ago without the junior 
farmer loan or the farm credit, I do not 
know how I would have ever have got started. 
I know we still have the farm credit there 
today but the interest rates are quite expen- 
sive and I know some of us are still taking 
advantage of those low interest rates that we 
got some time ago so we really have an 
advantage over the young farmer starting 
today. I do not doubt there are still some 
four per cent junior farmer loans kicking 
around. To get a loan to start farming today, 
what is the farm credit—13 at least? So the 
young farmer today has not really got a very 
good chance. 

_ His neighbours are older farmers in a lot 
better position having money borrowed at the 
cheaper interest rates. I feel we should be 
doing something more than we are to assist 
the farmer today. We have about the cheapest 
food in the world but it definitely is not going 
to stay that way for too long if we do not do 

Ore to assist agriculture, because we are 
losing a lot of farmers all the time. I know 

hen one neighbour drops out another neigh- 
bour usually picks up the farm, but that is 
lowing a wee bit now too. That farm is be- 
mg picked up by foreign buyers or some- 
pody from the city who is not going to keep 
the farm going. 
_In the United States, they have a law 
down there that says they cannot charge 
farmers and small business more than three 
oer cent under prime. I think that is a pretty 
zood law to have and I think it would be a 
good idea if we had it here. 


' Hon. Mr. Henderson: Which state, do you 
mow offhand? 

_ Mr. McKessock: I understood it pertained 
o all of the United States. 


_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: You are not sure. 
Ne would like to investigate this. If you 
lave it, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. McKessock: My understanding is it 
3 a United States bank law. 

240 p.m. 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: They make up the 
difference, do they? 


Mr. McKessock: I do not know who makes 
up the difference, but it is three per cent 
under prime. I think that would be a good 
thing to look into for small businesses and 
farmers. I brought up in April that Ontario 
should have the same competitive opportuni- 
ties as other provinces throughout Canada. I 
think we are at quite a disadvantage in the 
assistance we get in Ontario compared with 
other provinces, 

I am again going to go over these short 
ones from other provinces to bring to your 
attention at least some of the things they 
are igetting. In New Brunswick, a new en- 
trant who has not previously borrowed from 
the farm adjustment board can borrow 
money without any interest for two years. 
In the next five years, the farmer pays the 
provincial lending rate minus three per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is still the 
United States. 


Mr. McKessock: No, this is New Bruns- 
wick I am talking about. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Okay. 


Mr. McKessock: Back in April the lending 
rate was nine and three quarters. They 
could borrow for the first two years at no 
interest and the next five at three per cent 
minus the provincial lending rate, which 
would be three per cent under nine and 
three quarters; that would make it—no, it 
would be nine and three quarters they 
could borrow at. From the eighth year on, 
it is the provincial lending rate, which in 
April was twelve and three quarters. 

British Columbia reimburses its farmers, It 
reimbursed its farmers in 1979 to a nine per 
cent interest rate, and this year it will be 
reimbursing them to a maximum of $10,000 
per farmer. That makes our maximum of 
$1,600 look pretty small. Does the new pro- 
gram you have brought in assist farmers if 
they borrow over a rate of 15 per cent to a 
maximum of— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Would you like me 
to read it right now? I have it here if you 
would like me to read it into the record: 

“The program provides up to three per 
cent interest on operating credit that is bor- 
rowed from banks and credit unions above 12 
per cent interest, to a maximum of a $75,000 
loan for the nine-month period April 1, 1980, 
until December 31, 1980. Funds may be 
borrowed for the purchase of food production 
items such as seeds, fertilizers, fuel, sprays, 
farm feeder cattle, feeder pigs, machinery 
repairs, purchase feeds, custom work and 
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hired labour. Eligible applications will have 
a percentage of 75 per cent or less of their 
assets owned”—that means if they are down 
to owing only 25 per cent of assets they do 
not qualify; it is to help the person who is 
deeply in debt—“while a minimum income of 
$8,000 from the farm in the previous year is 
required. Applications will be received up to 
March 31”—this statement says 1980, but it 
is 1981. They will have from the end of the 
year till the end of March to make applica- 
tion. 

The last report I had on this was a couple 
of weeks ago. They had only five or six 
applications. So you will understand the 
reason we have only the six, we said at the 
end of their borrowing period or at the end 
of the year. There must be only six who 
have had enough to pay off their loans 
to apply. The rest must have a continuous 
loan until the end of the year. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Where do they get ap- 
plications? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Applications are 
available through all agricultural offices. 


Mr. McKessock: Another reason you may 
not have many storming to get it is because 
the maximum is about $1,600. That is all 
they can get out of this program. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. There will be 
applications galore. Why would they not 
apply for $1,600? 

Mr. McKessock: Yes, anything over 12 
per cent. It takes a bit of money to add up 
to that. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Between 12 and 
15 per cent. If they paid 14 per cent, it 
would be worked out on a monthly basis. In 
month five they pay only 14 per cent to get 
a two per cent subsidy that month. Some- 
one told me that the interest rate went up 
almost one per cent today, from just a little 
over 13 to just under 14. 


Mr. McKessock: This brings us back to the 
fact that maybe this program is not enough, 
and I am trying to compare it with what 
other provinces are getting. Sixteen hundred 
dollars per farmer looks pretty minimal 
when you compare it with the $10,000 maxi- 
mum of British Columbia or Manitoba. 

Manitoba Agricultural Credit Corporation 
assists in long-term and intermediate-term 
loans at half a per cent above the cost of 
financing the province, and in April this 
was 12% per cent. Young farmers have a 
principal rebate of four per cent a year 
for the first five years, up to $10,000. Sas- 
katchewan has loans up to $90,000 for 15 
years or six and three quarter per cent for 
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the first five years and eight and three 
quarter per cent for the balance of the loan. \ 
Nova Scotia has farm loans up to $200,000. 
per farmer, ranging from six per cent in-| 
terest for young farmers to eight and a| 
half per cent for commercial operations. 
Also, the complete interest charges for new 
farmers are paid by the government for two, 
years. 
You can see these provinces may be giving | 
their farmers the same type of assistance I] 
feel I got back when I started, but I do not. 
feel farmers today are getting nearly this. 
kind of a start in Ontario. Of course, I know 
they are not by reading these other figures. | 
Alberta has loans up to $150,000, with’ 
two per cent interest rebate. It also has a 
$200,000 Joan at six per cent for land 
purchases. I cannot begin to tell you all 
that Quebec is geting. I have just listed a 
few things here: a long-term loan up to 39%. 
years or $250,000; interest rate for the first 
$15,000 at two and a half per cent; eight, 
per cent on the next $150,000. Then, if you. 
want to get into the feedlot business, they. 
have capital assistance of $100 a steer, up: 
to 400 steers, to a maximum of $40,000 per, 
farmer, for beef. ‘ 
What I was asking for last April in my: 
resolution was for Ontario to come up with 
$20,000 as a capital grant, to expand the! 
$3,000 capital grant we have had for 10) 
years or so to $20,000 per farmer. Is there) 
any indication from the ministry that this’ 
might be done in the near future? | 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, the! 
$3,000 grant the honourable member is: 
referring to was announced—I am not sures 
in 1966 or 1967. It was a $120-million pro-) 
gram at $10 million a year, and was sup-) 
posed to run for a 12-year period. At the 
nine-year period the $120 million was gone, 
and additional funds were put in up until-’ 
when did the 12 years end?—March 31, 1979. 
A new program came out at that time-I’ 
don’t have it here—the farm productivity in- 
centive program. We will get you the: 
brochure. 
8:50 p.m. 


Mr. McKessock: I am well aware of the 
program. But it is still a maximum of $3,000. 
If you have not used the $3,000 of old pro-| 
gram you can still use it for capital pur 
chases, buildings, or what have you. It is cul” 
down, though, from the previous year’s report: 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: In 12 years we speni f 
$168 million. | 


Mr. McKessock: Those big figures do no 
mean anything to me, nor do they to the 
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individual farmers; it is how much I can 
get out of it, whether it is going to be $10,000 
or $20,000. When you start talking about 
millions, it is away out of my category and 
that of the farmers I have talked to back 
home. Total figures mean nothing; it is how 
much they are going to get per year, over the 
next five years, or whatever. 

The only time they might hear big figures 
mentioned is when they hear that only 1.17 
per cent of the provincial budget is spent on 
agriculture. Then, of course, they do not want 
o hear of those figures either; they just want 
to hear that they get a little more. They 
look at what the other provinces are getting 
nd they see we are ninth on the list. The 
only one that spends less than we do is New 
runswick. 

I did ask you a question, Mr. Minister. Is 
here any chance, or is there anything in 
he works, whereby we might get this cap- 
‘tal grant program raised’ to a $20,000 limit, 
which would be half of what the Quebec 


Tone? Ns gives in its feedlot program 








‘lone? Maybe it would help out a bit when 
they hear of the other interest rate programs 
hat are up to $10,000; but with the way 
he interest rate is going now, I think it 
ould be another great idea to expand your 
nterest program to about a $10,000 maxi- 
um instead of the $1,600. 


_Hon. Mr. Henderson: When I brought out 
he facts the other night on the DREE pro- 
ram, as to where Quebec gets its money, 
he honourable member was not interested! 
4 knowing those. But I will say to him that 
will get the figures. He was at the meeting 
f the OFA this morning when the Treasurer 
Mr. F. S. Miller) announced the portion 
tat Ontario gets through DREE, and the 
mount of 44 per cent that we pay into the 
ederal government. We will get the moneys 
or him that the other provinces in Canada 
et. 

The other night I mentioned only Quebec, 
ut the same exists with the other provinces 
ou have named. Their rural areas get the 
‘me money under the government of Can- 
Ja, That is where their subsidies are com- 
.g from. 


| Mr. McKessock: As I say, I am not inter- 
ted in going over figures. We did that the 
her night until we were blue in the face. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: With all due respect, 
jose are the figures that are causing our 
‘mers the problem. I still argue— 


Mr. McKessock: I do not want to argue. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Just a moment. I 


G 


i want the record to show that a farmer 
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in Ontario is entitled to the same _ benefits 
from the government of Canada as the 
farmer in Quebec or in Manitoba; you can 
take the province on either side of us, I do 
not care which. 


Mr. McKessock: Okay. I can tell you again, 
though, that our farmers do not want to 
hear that kind of thing. 


‘Hon. Mr. Henderson: Our farmers do 
want to hear that. This morning you heard 
the man go to the microphone and say, 
“Next year we had better have the govern- 
ment of Canada here.” 


Mr. McKessock: Sure I did. Do you know 
what we will hear when we get the govern- 
ment of Canada here? It will be the same 
thing we heard this morning, only they will 
put the blame on the Ontario government. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will be there. 


Mr. McKessock: Sure, I wish they could 
have them both there. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: All we ask for is 
that the farmers of Ontario be used the same 
as the farmers on each side of us. 


Mr. McKessock: All that the farmers in 
Ontario are concerned about is the farmers 
in Ontario, when it boils right down to it. 
Who is going to give the assistance? Really, 
it does not matter. But they do look at what 
other provinces are getting and what other 
provincial governments are giving, and they 
look at the provincial government in Ontario 
and say, “Why not us?” They look at the 
percentage of the budget that is spent on 
agriculture in Ontario, and what percentage 
other provinces spend. Again they say, “Why 
not us?” 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would like to put 
a couple of things on the record here. 
Ontario has about 26 per cent of Canada’s 
farms. At present we get $28 million under 
this one program from the government of 
Canada. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What program is it? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: This is the assist- 
ance program for Ontario farmers in com- 
parison to other provinces through DREE. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Through the DREE pro- 
gram? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Through a part of 
the DREE program, only one part of it. 
Newfoundland gets $16 million; Nova Scotia, 
$48 million; New Brunswick, $35 million; 
Quebec, $103 million; British Columbia, $87 
million; Ontario, $28 million. Although we 
have 26 per cent, one quarter of the farm- 
ers, we get only $28 million. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the reason we 
are not getting more? Have you, as the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Food, made a pitch 
to them? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We have made 
pitches to them day in and day out. I have 
sent the Prime Minister of Canada a tele- 
gram pointing out the deficiencies in the 
program of assistance to the Ontario farmer. 

Mr. McKessock: How much did you say 
Ontario got? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Ontario has 26 per 
cent of the farmers. 

Mr. McKessock: No, no. How many dol- 
lars do we get? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Wait: with 26 per 
cent of the farmers we get $28 million. 
Newfoundland gets $16 million. 

Mr. McKessock: What do you do with 
that $28 million? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The $28 million 
goes right back to the farmers. 

Mr. McKessock: In what programs? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Look at the eastern 
Ontario DREE programs; it is all there. 

Mr. McKessock: Does it all go to eastern 
Q@ntario? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, 4.5 per cent 
goes to the north. 

Mr. McKessock: None of it goes to south- 
ern Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No. 

Mr. McKessock: So we do not get any of 
that. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We do not get any 
of it. That is what I have been saying for 
months. Our farmers in central and south- 
ern Ontario get no benefits at all. 

Mr. McKessock: Does some of this go to 
small industry, the way it did when the 
DREE program— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: 
million. 

Mr. McKessock: What about the money 
that goes to Quebec? Does some of it go 
to small industry? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 

Mr. McKessock: So it is not all going to 
the farmers, then? 

Hon: Mr. Henderson: No, what I am 
speaking of here goes to the farmers. This 
goes to the farmers. 

Mr. Villeneuve: The $103 billion. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let us just add 
them up: Newfoundland gets $16 million 


Not of that $28 


and Nova Scotia gets $48 million—that is — 
$64 million; New Brunswick get $35 mil- | 
lion—that is $99 million; Quebec gets $103 
million—that is $202 million; British Col- 
umbia gets $87 million; that makes $289 
million for those provinces. | 


Mr. Villeneuve: Do Alberta and Saskat-— 
chewan get any? : 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not have fig- | 
ures for them but, yes, they are well cared - 
for. | 
Mr. J. Johnson: Where does this money | 
come from? | 


| 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It comes from the | 
government of Canada. We get $28 million 
with 26 per cent of the farmers, while those 
other provinces with maybe 50 per cent) 
get $289 million. I do not have the figures 


for the prairies, but Manitoba does very 


well. 
Mr. MacDonald: Are you talking ex- | 
| 


clusively about the DREE program? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am talking about | 
the DREE money that is allocated right to. 
agriculture. 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Minister, I do not! 
want to get into this argument, but the! 
line of thrust you are making is fallacious. | 
The purpose of DREE is to develop the. 
slow-growth areas. Agriculturally, the slow-| 
growth areas in Ontario are in easter 
Ontario and in the north. There are lots of. 
slow-growth areas in Quebec; there are lots | 
of slow-growth areas in other provinces. 
This is a program designed not to go to) 
the booming, prosperous, well-established 
asricultural areas, but to the slow-growth) 
areas. So to equate the money that is com- 
ing to Ontario in terms of all Ontario farm-| 
ers is to ignore the whole purpose of the’ 
program. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: With all due respect: 
to the honourable member, this money is) 
made available to all farmers of Quebec.) 
It is not made available just to slow-growth. 
areas. | 

Mr. Wildman: Are you attempting to get) 
southwestern Ontario designated by DREE?' 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am attempting to 
have the farmers in all parts of Canada used, 
the same way. . 

Mr. Wildman: That is what I am asking | 
Are you attempting to have southwestert) 
Ontario designated, as are eastern Ontario anc) 
northern Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It took us severa 
months to get the east and the north desig: 
nated in our program. | 
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Mr. McKessock: Are Alberta farmers get- 
ting more from the federal government than 
Ontario farmers? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not have those 
figures here. 


Mr. McKessock: I have it here that they 
are getting a heck of a lot more from the 
Alberta government than we get from the 
Ontario government. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: They are getting a 


‘air amount. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
ike to ask a question of clarification. Mr. 
MacDonald mentioned that the purpose of 
he program is to help out farmers in areas 
hat need help. Is that what the program is 
or? 

Mr. Villeneuve: That is the DREE program. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is what Ontario 
s doing. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Just a minute. You made 
he statement that in Quebec all farmers par- 
icipate in this program. Is that correct? 

) p.m. 

_Mr. MacDonald: I come from the province 
£ Quebec and my family is stil] farming 
sere. What you are telling me is simply not 
1€ case. 

The Vice-Chairman: Mr. MacDonald, Mr. 
icKessock has the floor, 


Mr. MacDonald: I am just trying to help 
te correct a misrepresentation. 

| 

The Vice-Chairman: He is doing quite 
ell by himself, thank you. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would love to take 
full session on this. The west also has an- 
her $100 million fund from the federal 
wernment, a redevelopment fund not men- 
med in this. 

Mr. McKessock: I am not really interested 
you bringing your problems to us, 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is not our problem, 
is the problem of— 

Mr. MacKessock: Yes, it is, It is your prob- 
t as the government to negotiate with the 
leral government. 





on. Mr. Henderson: No, no, the problem 
with the government of Canada depriving 
; farmers of Ontario, 


Me. McKessock: As far as I am concerned, 


fis your problem to negotiate. All I am 
ng— 


don. Mr. Henderson: You mean you don't 
ot the farmers of Ontario to have the same 
ortunities as the other farmers in Canada? 
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Mr. McKessock: Yes, and that js your 
problem, your job, and that is why you are 
Minister of Agriculture and Food in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr, Henderson: That is the reason we 
worked our heads off to get rid of that gov- 
ernment a year ago. 


Mr. McKessock: Evidently, to the rest of 
Canada it did not look that way. I would 
like to give you one more figure. 


Hon, Mr. Henderson: We have asked the 
federal government— 

Mr, Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to congratulate the minister on his non- 
partisan approach to these estimates. 


Mr. McKessock: When you get into that 
percentage and money business, you see that 
the agriculture department in Ottawa spends 
16 per cent of its budget in Quebec and 54 
per cent of it in Ontario. Of course, they have 
the research stations and so forth in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Tell us where it is 
spent in Ontario. I had a look at the records 
and saw they spend 90 per cent of it right in 
the Ottawa area. How about the research 
stations that are all over the Dominion of 
Canada? 

Mr. McKessock: All right, but there is a 
big difference between 16 per cent and 54 
per cent, 

Mr. J. Johnson: Not necessarily, if you can 
explain where it is spent. Where is it spent? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The Parliament 
Buildings are charged to the Ontario farmers. 

Mr. McKessock: Let us get back to On- 
tario— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let us really get into 
that. 

Mr. McKessock: No, I don’t want to argue 
about it. It is your business to deal with the 
federal government. Let us talk about On- 
tario farmers and what the Ontario govern- 
ment can do for them. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: The minister will not talk 
about Ontario farmers, We just lost 12,000 
acres in South Cayuga— 

Mr. W. Newman: That is not true and you 
know it. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: It did so go down the 
drain. 

The Vice-Chairman: We are not on the 
South Cayuga problem right now; we are on 
Mr. McKessock’s question. 

Mr. Gaunt: I am glad I arrived for to- 
night’s show, 

Mr. McKessock: I do not believe I got an 
answer to my one question. 
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Mr. J. Johnson: What was the question? 

Mr. McKessock: The question was: Can 
wve see in the near future a way of getting 
both the interest rebate program extended to 
come close to those of the other prov- 
inces, and our capital grant program raised 
from $3,000 to somewhere around the $20,000 
mark? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, the 
honourable member is well aware of what is 
available and what has been announced. He 
has openly admitted it. That is all that is 
available at this time. 


Mr. McKessock: One further question: 
What steps is the minister going to take to 
get the portion of the Ontario budget that 
goes to agriculture, 1.17 per cent, raised on 
the next budget? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will certainly 
represent the farmers of Ontario, not like 
your party, which is worried over the govern- 
ment of Canada. 


Mr. McKessock: This morning the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture suggested it should 
be two per cent of the Ontario budget. Lf 
you do receive that extra money, which will 
give you about 83 per cent more, what do 
you intend to do with it? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will tell you at 
the appropriate time. 


Mr. McKessock: I will suggest a few things. 
I have already suggested a couple, but I will 
suggest one more, just in case you happen to 
go into that meeting and say you do not 
know what you would do with it if you got 
at, 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We never go to a 
meeting that way. 


Mr. McKessock: The tile drainage program 
is one area in which you could sink quite a 
bit more money. 


Hon, Mr. Henderson: How much? 


Mr. McKessock: I have not figured it out, 
but I know it is going to be quite a bit more. 
In fact, as to the changes you made to it 
last year: it would have been much better if 
you had just increased it so that every farmer 
could have been treated equally without his 
funds being cut back, and if you had made 
it available to all farmers. I know some town- 
ships are now dividing their money equally 
among however many applicants they have; 
whereas in other townships where they have 
a large allotment, farmers are getting three 
times what they are getting in some of my 
townships because they do not have to divide 
it up: their allotment has been enlarged over 
the years because they used more money. 
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Actually, I don’t believe that is too fair, but 
that is the way you have set it up. I think 
you should have another look at that, these 
programs— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The member should 
know that eastern and northern Ontario, 
again, have got up to the 75 per cent. 


Mr. McKessock: All farmers? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: All farmers in north- 
ern and eastern Ontario. The honourable 
member should know that at the end of the | 
1960s we were lending about $2 million— 
you might tell me it was $1.9 million. The 
former minister would tell you that just 
when he was leaving the Ministry of Agri- 
cultre and Food he had got approval to 
raise the tile loan money from $18 million 
to $21 million; that is another $3 million. 
Actually, it was $23 million because he had 
$20 million and he had allocated $18 mil- 
lion, so he got an extra $3 million. That. 
was announced after I took over the min-| 
istry, but Mr. Newman was the one who. 
arranged it. | 

So at the end of that fiscal year I found 
out the amount of money needed, and an-' 
nounced to the Rural Ontario Municipal) 
Association that we would pick up all de- 
bentures they had, provided they had them 
in here by a certain date which I had given 
them. It ended up that in that fiscal year’ 
we lent out approximately $31 million. We 
felt we had wiped the slate clean. We then 
started off this fiscal year with $25 million, — 
a major increase over the $18 million of | 
the year before. : 
Mr. McKessock: I say again, these $95. 
million and $30-million figures do not mean a 
thing to the farmers. What means some: 
thing to them is when they turn in a $5,00C 
bill and they get only $2,000 of it paid: 
that is what they understand. What I am 
saying is that each farmer should be able 
to get the 75 per cent, and it should no’, 
be that some townships have to divide the 
money up. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: 
western Ontario have not got the 75 pei! 
cent. What has been lent to them is wha, 


rT 


they thought they would receive. 


Mr. J. Johnson: That is the problem, Mr 
McKessock. You don’t realize what $25 mil 
lion means. 


Mr. McKessock: I know it does not mea’ 
a heck of a lot if my farmers get onl 
$2,000 out of a $5,000 bill. I 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: It means quite 
bit to quite a few farmers. I got a lot © 
thank-you’s from farmers for the tile loat’ 


oe 


ii 
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| Mr. McKessock: But I point out again, I 
‘have used the tile drainage loan myself 
' twice in the past and I got the full amount. 
In fact, I started it in our township. I was 
‘the first one to use it. Today the farmers 
/cannot get the full amount. 


Mr. J. Johnson: What is the full amount? 


__ Mr. McKessock: Seventy-five per cent of 
‘the bill. Today the farmers are not getting 
|the same opportunity as I got when I started 
‘farming. That is the point I wanted to make. 


' Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I fail to 
understand this. I talked with the munici- 
palities and found that the townships had 
‘the responsibility for allocating the fund. 
Y that incorrect? 





The Vice-Chairman: Ask the minister the 
questions, please, Mr. Johnson. 


| Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Johnson is quot- 
ing properly. We allocate so much money 
land it is up to the municipalities to allocate 
that to their farmers. 

__ Mr. J. Johnson: Is Mr. McKessock saying 
that local autonomy is not a good thing? 


Mr. McKessock: My objection is, the allot- 
ment to the municipalities is not enough. 
ey have more applications than allot- 


q 


ments. 


9:10 p.m. 
__Mr. J. Johnson: But they do have control 
f the allocations. 


Mr. McKessock: Definitely. 


_ Mr. W. Newman: Why did they cut you 
off? 

Mr. McKessock: They did not cut me off. 
[ got the full 75 per cent. I am saying that 
years ago farmers were treated better than 
hey are today in Ontario. Why are things 
changing? 
| The Vice-Chairman: Order. I want you 
0 carry on your discussion through the 
‘hair, , 
_ Mr. McKessock: I want to bring up one 
ither area here, Mr. Chairman, and_ that 
oncerns the 30 per cent differential be- 
ween urban and rural hydro rates in 
Intario, This was another part of my reso- 
ution back in April. As you well know, the 
iemier (Mr. Davis) took the opportunity, 
vith the galleries full of farmers, to stand 
p and make an announcement that he was 
oing to contact Hydro to take appropriate 
ction to do away with this differential. 


, Mr. J. Johnson: And he did. 


Mr. McKessock: Are you going to stand 
ehind that? 
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Mr. J. Johnson: Certainly. Twenty million 
dollars was allocated. 


Mr. McKessock: I am sorry, that did not 
do it. 


Mr. W. Newman: But it sure brought the 
differential away down. 


Mr. McKessock: Let us get into that. The 
first thing we heard was that rural hydro 
rates were going up 11.2 per cent and 
urban rates were going up eight per cent. 
After the Premier’s announcement, instead 
of the first announcement being to reduce 
the differential, it was to increase the differ- 
ential. Not only was their increase going to 
be more, but the differential was being in- 
creased at the same time. 

Then the mini-budget came out and put in 
$20 million. Again it depends how you want 
to figure that out; you can do a lot of things 
with figures. If you want to put that on the 
increase itself, it brings the 11.2 per cent 
down to about the eight per cent by which 
the urban rate was going up. It really was 
not changing the differential one little bit, if 
you want to put it on the increase; if you 
want to put it on the differential, that is a 
different thing. 

I want to argue the point that there should 
be no differential at all between urban and 
rural hydro rates. It is my understanding that 
it was put there in the first place because of 
the distribution costs to the rural community. 
That was fair enough back in those days, but 
it is not fair any more. The farmers in Ontario 
did not need the big, expensive nuclear plants 
that have been built, nor did they need the 
high-powered, expensive power lines coming 
down to the city. Those costs are added into 
Hydro’s capital costs. They should be added 
into the urban distribution costs; then the 
urban distribution costs would be much higher 
than the rural distribution costs. 

Therefore there should be no difference at 
all now. If anything, it should be the other 
way around. The urban rate should be higher 
than ours. These large expenditures over the 
last few years for putting in the big tower 
lines and expropriating farms to do it should 
be added to the urban rate. Mr. Minister, I 
want to know what you are going to do to 
get this 30 per cent changed around so that 
we get a 30 per cent differential. We should 

not be paying 30 per cent more than the 
urban community. 


Mr. Gaunt: They got this problem fixed up 
in Quebec, you know. 


Mr. J. Johnson; What happened there? 
Mr. Gaunt: It is equal. 
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Mr. J. Johnson: It is not 30 per cent in 
favour of the rural communities? 


Mr. Gaunt: No, it is equal. There is no 
differential. 


Mr. J. Johnson: That sounds fair. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: You have to go to ex- 
tremes to get back to centre. 


Mr. J. Tohnson: I would go for making 
it equal, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. McKessock: You would go for that, 
John? That is good, I am glad to hear that. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, the 
Premier has responded to this question pretty 
well in the House. 


Mr. McKessock: But I would like a re- 
sponse from the Minister of Agriculture and 
Food, He is representing the rural farmers. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is no trouble. If 
you would like me to, I would be glad to 
get the Hansard and repeat what has been 
said. 


Mr. McKessock: No, I want it off the top of 
your head, right now. What are you going to 
doP 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would also be glad 
to repeat what was said at that meeting this 
morning by a farmer from Waterloo county 
who is on an equal rate in that area with the 
local public utilities commission. He told us 
all that his hydro rates were much too dear, 
and he wishes he were on Ontario Hydro. 
I am sure you heard him this morning. 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, I heard him. That is 
one specific case. Let us talk about the broad 
spectrum of Ontario farmers. 


Mr. Wildman: This relates to the question 
raised by Mr. McKessock and the answer 
given by the Premier in the House. At that 
time I asked him a specific question related to 
my area, to which he could not respond. I 
understand why he could not at the time, but 
I have yet to get a response. 


The question is, what about the few thriv- 
ing utilities we still have serving certain 
parts of the province? One is Great Lakes 
Power, which serves a significant area of 
Algoma district and covers a large rural area. 
If indeed the hydro rates were equalized 
across the province, what about the private 
utilities? Will there be any move to try to 
bring them under this? The Premier at that 
time could not respond. He was quite right 
in saying that they are not under direct con- 
trol of the Ontario Energy Board. 

It seems to me the situation we have 
right now in our area with Great Lakes 
Power is that the differential is increasing. 


you for a minute? I did not hear your | 
question in the House. Are you telling me | 
that there is an area in your riding or in the 
north somewhere that is served by a private 
utility? 

Mr. Wildman: Yes. The whole area, in- 
cluding Sault Ste. Marie, is served by a 
private utility which sells it power to the | 
Sault ‘Ste. Marie Public Utilities Commis- | 
sion. Their other major customer is Algoma 
Steel Corporation. But the rural area, from | 
Bruce Mines, which you visited this year, / 
all the way up to Wawa, is served by Great 
Lakes Power. The rest of the district is | 
served by Ontario Hydro. ( 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Does Great Lakes | 
Power collect the bills? 

Mr. Wildman: Yes. Great Lakes Power is | 
the supplier. It is a private company owned 
by Brascan. It is the local utility using ~ 
hydraulic— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Is it special legis- . 
lation that permits thisP Perhaps some of 
the members know. I am not a lawyer. 


Mr. Wildman: It was incorporated back in ~ 
the 1930s and has agreements with the Min- | 
istry of Natural Resources for the use of ‘i! 
water rights. It has dams on a number of | 
rivers and is just now building a new gen- | 
erating plant on the St. Marys River and | 
St. Marys Rapids. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will try to get 
you the information. I missed your question | 
in the House. 


Mr. McKessock: I want to bring up the} 
topic we have been talking of for several. 
years—that is, the preservation of farm land, 
or the disappearance of farm land—to see. 
what kind of commitment we are going to, 
get from the government that we do not lose ; 
any more. 

There is an article here that says: “Despite 
Canada’s large bulk area, only 10 per cent’ 
of Canada’s land is arable and only a small, 
part of that is class one.” Of course, class | 
one means no limitations on agricultural 
production. “A more significant fact is that" 
neatly half of our farmable acreage is | 
clustered within 50 miles of the 22 largest: 
cities, and therefore susceptible to urban’ 
sprawl.” 

There was an article in the Toronto Star) 
in July of this year that stated: “The Ontario: 
government says our natural resources will, 
always provide social and economic benefits 
for all the people and will be managed i 
the best interests of all citizens, But the 
natural resources will not always be there. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: May I just interrupt | 
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hey are vanishing. The farm land is being 
rowded out and paved over by uncontrolled 
rban development.” 

When the minister was in Meaford— 
nd this was written on November 12—he 
yas asked a few questions. At that time, 
Ar, Minister, you said, as this states, “Mr. 
[enderson also said, ‘The problem of de- 
reasing acreage of Ontario farm land has 
een stemmed?” Do you believe that? Did 
ou say that? 


Hon Mr. Henderson: Yes. 


Mr. McKessock: What makes you feel 
vat it has been stemmed when we continue 
) pave it over every year, when we continue 
) have foreign buyers buying it and leaving 
idle, and when we continue to have city 
eople buying the land? I know that it is 
iH there, but we are paving over a pile of 
and building houses on it around these 
2 cities across Canada. 


20 p.m. 


It seems to me, with our growing popula- 
on and the way we are paving it over, it 

just a matter of time until we are not 
bing to be able to feed ourselves; yet you 
yy the trend towards a decrease in the 
sreage of Ontario farm land has been 
emmed. Can you explain that a little more? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, first, 
have said in several of my speeches that 
e have doubled production in the past three 
i. I have also projected that during 
e next three decades we will again double 
e production in Ontario farms. I am pro- 
oting that. 


Mr. McKessock: In the next how many 









Hon. Mr. Henderson: Same period: 80 
ars, three decades. By 2010, I am saying— 
Mr. McKessock: I hope you are still here 
verify that. 

Hon, Mr. Henderson: I hope to be; I plan 
( it. I am running my plans that way. Of 
urse, I would have to say your party is 
ing to retire me. 

Mr. McKessock: I would like to retire a 
low at a good early age. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, could I 
< Mr. McKessock what he means when he 
ia people from the city are buying 


NOt 















Mr. McKessock: Am I supposed to be prac- 
ing as agricultural minister now? 


Mr. J. Johnson: Are you proposing that no 
» buy farm land? 


Mir, McKessock: No. 


Mr. J. Johnson: What did you say? 

Mr. McKessock: I brought up the point 
that a lot of it is being sold to foreign owner- 
ship and a lot of it to residents from the city. 

Mr. Gaunt: 
Mount Forest. 


Such as haberdashers from 


Mr. J. Johnson: So what are ‘you proposing? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: To answer Mr. Mc- 
Kessock, I have made a personal survey in 
two different counties—I do not plan to give 
you the names of the counties at this moment 
—and I have found an increase. J have found 
that they have drained marginal lands and 
have increased the productive farm lands in 
the two counties by about five per cent over 
the past 10 years, In one county in particular, 
where there were 310,000 acres producing 10 
years ago, there are now 325,000. 

Mr. MacDonald: Why can you not give 
us the counties? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will give you that 
one. It is Elgin county, my parliamentary 
assistant’s county. 


Mr. MacDonald: What is the other one? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not have tight 
enough figures to give the other one to you 
at this moment, but Elgin county I will put 
out there if you want. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What about Haldimand 
county? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, I have not done 
it 

Mr. McKessock: What percentage of the 
land in Ontario is class one, two, three or 
four farm land? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have made the 
statement that we have approximately 16 mil- 
lion acres of land in Ontario that is capable 
of producing agricultural products. Of that 
I have said we are actually farming about 
half of it, or about eight million acres. I 
went on to say that, during the past three 
decades, we have tiled and’ improved about 
a quarter of that and we hope to put it up 
to about five million over the next two 
decades. But again, I will just say we have 
about eight million acres. To classify it as 
one, two, three, four, five, six or seven—I 
do not have that, 

Mr. McKesesock: Do you know what per 
cent of our land in Ontario that is? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I can get that. I do 
not know it off the top of my head. 

Myr. McKessock: You hear the figure of five 
or six per cent. It is around that area, is itP 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: About a third of 
southern Ontario is class one to class four 
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lands, which we consider capable of grow- 
ing— 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, the official 
figures from Ontario which Vern Spencer 
and his coterie had for four or five years ago 
were: Ontario class 1, 4.9; class 2, 5.7; class 
3, 5; class 4, 3.1 for a total of 18.7; it was 
not a third, but 18.7, less than a fifth. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: How many million 
acres would you say that is, Don? 


Mr. MacDonald: These are percentages of 
agricultural land: 18.7 per cent is class one 
to class four. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That answers it. 


Mr. McKessock: Whether our land is being 
covered over by cement or whether it is be- 
ing bought by foreign ownership or by the 
haberdashers from the city, it is all helping 
to put the price of our farm land up. This 
continues to make it harder for the young 
farmer today or the farmer who wants to 
expand. No matter how you look at it, I feel it 
is something we should curb more strongly 
than the Ontario government’s food land 
guidelines are doing. 

If we continue to let things go the way 
they are, farm land will continue to become 
dearer and it will be harder and harder to 
get into farming or to stay in farming. It is 
going to look much brighter to sell your farm 
to foreign buyers, or whomever, and get out. 
What steps is the minister going to take to 
tighten up farm guidelines or to bring in some 
farm land act to preserve the remaining acres 
we have, no matter what or how many they 
are? Eventually, we are going to get hungry 
if we don’t start saving them. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, the 
member is well aware of the act we took 
through the House earlier this year, which is 
being proclaimed Monday. I went into this 
previously with the committee and pointed 
out that Mr. Vern Spencer is going to be in 
charge of that. I read into the record who his 
staff members would be the night before last, 
I believe. I do not want to go into it again. 

We are going to monitor the foreign owner- 
ship. It will take three months before we have 
any positive returns on it but, following that, 
we will be monitoring it on a monthly basis. 
The history of some of the other provinces 
tells us that when farm buyers have to register 
it does slow down the process. We are hoping 
that will work here. All the assurance I can 
give you is that, immediately after the three 
months have passed, my director will be re- 
porting to me every month on the actual sales, 
the actual registrations. 


You would be shocked to know what in: 
dividuals think would be reasonable. I have 
had some people tell me that five per ceni 
would be reasonable. I disagree with that, 
but I have even had that input from farmers| 


Mr. McKessock: Five per cent of what? 


| 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: That we should per: 
mit up to five per cent foreign ownership 
That is not my statement, I am just telling 
you what people have proposed to me. Ir 
Huron county where the real problem is a 
the moment, we find out it is still about one 
per cent. I am concerned about that. Do you 
have any idea what you think is a reasonabl 
percentage that any government should per. 
mit? | 

Mr. McKessock: We have a lot of gooc 
foreign farmers in this country, if you wan 
to call them that, who come from— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Wait a minute. Wi 
are not talking about farmers here in thi 
country. They are not foreigners. They ar 
resident here in Canada. We are not talkin; 
about anybody who resides in Canada. 


Mr. McKessock: That is my opinion. I) 
they want to come over here and farm, tha’ 
is dandy. But I do not believe they shoul: 
come over here, buy the land and then g 
back home. I do not think we should hav. 
any percentage doing that. 


Mr. Wildman: Would you do the sam. 
with mineral wealth in the north—no foreig 
ownership? 


Mr. McKessock: Let us stick to farmin| 
tonight. I appreciate that you are looking int 
this and trying to do something about it. O/ 
the other hand, it is the expansion of our ow 
cities which is gobbling up most of it; that: 
never going to be recovered, With foreig: 
ownership, at least the land is still ther 
You can bring in an act 10 years from no. 
and force it into farm production if it is sti. 
not covered with cement; but that which / 
covered with buildings and cement you al 
never going to get farmed again. j 


9:30 p.m. ' 

We have lots of rough land. As I say, Wj 
have only five or six per cent that is arab. 
farm land. We have lots of rough land to p! 
our industry and our houses on. In fact, t 


in my area, the sooner you do this the bette 


I have lots of small communities looking fi’ 
industry, and they are not going to get it uml! | 


you stop letting them build on this choi 
land around the cities. f 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The member is pret 
knowledgeable about his county, I thin, 


There is no disagreement there. Would |. 
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point out to me areas in his county where 
this great development is taking place that he 
is concerned about? 


Mr. McKessock: You could not have been 
listening to me. I have pointed out the great 
development that has taken place around the 
large cities like Toronto. If you stop it here, 
we will get some development up on our 
rough land that is not fit for farming. That is 
my point. We have lots of places you can 
build on that cannot be farmed. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is not a problem 
then, I take it, in your area? 


_ Mr. McKessock: It is not a problem like it 
is around Toronto. Toronto uses more prime 
agricultural land than any city in Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: What I want to know 
is, are asphalt and pavement taking up good 
agricultural land in Grey county? 


Mr. McKessock: A certain amount. In every 
county. 
_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: Give me the areas 
‘you are concerned about. 


Mr. McKessock: I am not concerned about 
that situation in Grey county and I never 
will be until you stop using arable land down 
here in Toronto. Once you put a policy right 
across Ontario whereby cities cannot use good 
arable land, then we will stop using it in 
Grey county. But we are not going to stop 
until the rest of Ontario has to stop too. Are 
‘we going to be the good guys and say we 
will not use agricultural land but we are go- 
ing to let Toronto use all they want? No way. 


_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: I had hopes that the 
member would say just what he has said. The 
surveys I have done in these two counties 
show just what the member has said, that 
urban development is not gobbling up that 
much prime land out in the real rural areas 
‘of Ontario. 


_ Mr. McKessock: That is right. It is the big 
cities that are doing it. I have said that about 
six times. ; 

_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is what I be- 
lieved and I agree with him fully, then. 

| Mr. Wildman: What about the Niagara 
Peninsula? 

' Hon. Mr. Henderson: The members are all 


ware of what has happened in the Niagara 
Peninsula. 







; 








Mr. McKessock: My concern is, when are 
you going to stop it all across Ontario? The 
vig cities are the problem. Don’t worry, you 
ie not going to run out of places to build 
your houses and your factories. We have all 
nds of land with a good stone bottom. You 
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can build on it and it has a solid rock bottom, 
but it is awful hard to plough, I will tell you. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I can well remember 
the Planning Act going through the House. It 
was not opposed by this party, and it gave 
that authority to the municipalities. 


Mr. McKessock: What was that? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I can well remember 
the Planning Act going through the House 
and it was not opposed by your party; it gave 
the municipalities the authority over the con- 
trols you are asking to have put on. 


Mr. McKessock: I think we are talking 
about needing a whole new act. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, we are not. The 
Planning Act is out there giving the 
municipalities the authority. I will bet you 
there are days when you criticize it. I do. 


Mr. McKessock: Okay, then. If you are go- 
ing to look at it that way, why don’t you give 
the municipalities the authority to do what 
they like with the Niagara Escarpment 
instead of coming in with an act saying what 
they have to do with it? 


Mr. Wildman: Come on, Bob. You cannot 
talk on both sides of the issue. 


Mr. McKessock: He is saying that the 
municipalities should be allowed to do what 
they like with farm land, but they bring an 
act out saying the municipalities cannot do 
what they like with the Niagara Escarpment. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The resource policy 
field committee of cabinet went out to the 
Niagara Escarpment—when was it, three or 
four years ago, Bill? 

Mr. W. Newman: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: —and decided then 
where the lines should be drawn, and that 
decision still stands. 

Mr. McKessock: You are getting off the 
track. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, we are not. 

Mr. McKessock: You said the Niagara 
Escarpment is a provincial resource and there 
should be an act to control it. Why don’t you 
say that farm land is a provincial resource 
and there should be an act to control it? Is it 
not more important than the Niagara Escarp- 
ment? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I just said that the 
Planning Act went through the Legislature. 
I do not remember Mr. McKessock’s party 
opposing it. I was there. I do not remember 
them opposing it. It gave the authority to the 
municipalities that the member is wanting 
the provincial government to give them. We 
believe in local autonomy. 
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Mr. McKessock: Why did you have to bring 
in the Niagara Escarpment Act? Why did you 
not let it be controlled under the Planning 
Act? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Maybe the mu- 
nicipalities will get that chance. 


Mr. McKessock: I hope so, and we have 
been fighting for about seven years for it. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, no. 


Mr. McKesseck: I am glad to hear you say 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is no promise. 
I am just saying that— 


Mr. MacDonald: You are going to lose what 
you have already won. 


Mr. McKessock: Let us face it, which is the 
most important to you, farm land or the 
Niagara Escarpment? 


Mr. MacDonald: Both. 
Mr. Wildman: Both. 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, but you have to put 
first things first. 


Mr. MacDonald: If I have got protection of 
the escarpment I am not going to lose it in 
seeking protection for farm land. 


Mr. McKessock: I have been saying that if 
we do not do something to protect the farm 
land, some day we are going to starve to 
death while we watch the beautiful escarp- 
ment, because that is all we are going to have 
left. 

On the Canfarm business for a minute, you 
mentioned in the House today that Ontario 
would do its share of helping to restore this 
program. Do you mean by that—I think you 
said Ontario had about half the farmers in the 
program, so that on a per capita— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. McKessock: On a farmer per capita 
basis then, Ontario would come up with about 
half of the assistance. Is that what you had 
in mind? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: What I really said in 
the House was that, about four years ago, the 
government of Canada notified Canfarm that 
they would not be supporting them beyond 
such and such a date. I believe that date was 
about a year ago. What I said in the House 
today was that, towards the end of the last 
fiscal year, about the time Peter Hannam had 
retired or following his retirement as the 
president of the Ontario Federation of Agri- 
culture, we found out he was taking 
over Canfarm. He came to me and gave me 
a presentation on what his hopes were. We 


agreed with Peter Hannam, and for that 
reason Ontario gave $150,000 to Canfarm. 

Now I find out that Canfarm needs millions, 
not hundreds of thousands, to continue. What 
1 really said in the House today was, if the 
other provinces are ready to contribute some- 
thing, we will certainly take it into considera- 
tion. We recognize that quite a number of our 
farmers are making use of it. We believe it is 
a good service. But again, we are still warned 
that there is private enterprise out there try- 
ing to do a similar service. I ask you, how 
long do you carry something like this? 

Mr. McKessock: My understanding is that 
there are a lot of things that could be cut 
down in this program, since it has been 
taken over by a new board. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I really believe 
Peter Hannam has the capabilities of doing 
that too; I will be honest with you. 

Mr. McKessock: If they revise it and feel 
they can bring it into an economical position, 


if they get the funding needed to get it — 


rolling; anyway, I am pleased you have 


made a commitment there that you will give | 


assistance if the other provinces join in. 


Just to wind up here, in case you are j 
wondering why I am so concerned about 
agriculture in Ontario and especially in Grey, © 
Bruce, Wellington and Dufferin, I want to | 
read one little article which appeared in a 


local newspaper: 


“Acoriculture Creates Spinoff Industries to | 


Boost Area Economy. 


“Which industry employs more workers, | 
produces the most goods and has the single | 
biggest effect on the economy of Grey and | 
Bruce counties? If you thought it was in- { 
dustries like Bruce Nuclear Power Develop- | 


ment, vou’re wrong. It’s agriculture. 


“Hamlets, villages and towns in the two — 


counties are based on it and any ups and 
downs in this economy affect their well- 
being. Combined, the two counties produce 


goods totalling between $250 million and | 
im- | 


$300 million. But the real boost is 
measurable in that it creates spinoff indus- 
tries whose value of production just can’t be 
measured in the agricultural scene. 

“Mac Bolton, agricultural representative 


for Bruce, puts it another way: ‘For every |; 


one farmer, there are 10 others who derive 


earnings from agriculture either through | 


. ° . ? 
processing or through services and supplies. 


Bolton called it the multiplier effect of 10 | 
to one and it is a very real economic fact | 
of life. He pointed to such businesses as | 


agriculture truck and! tractor dealerships. 
9:40 pm. 




































“In Bruce County, the beef capital of 

Ontario, transportation is a big industry 
based on shipping livestock, he said. ‘As 
agriculture goes, so goes the other 10 
| people,’ he said. 
__ “Looking at the agricultural makeup of 
_ both areas, it’s easy to see why both Bruce 
and Grey are referred to as the twin coun- 
ties. Grey has an area of 1,112,960 acres 
while Bruce is almost the same size at 
1,000,320. Here the similarity ends as you 
get into the types of agricultural enterprises 
that are carried out. 

“The fortunes of Bruce are tied up in the 

beef industry and agricultural statistics for 
Ontario 1978 put out by the Ontario Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Food bear this out. 
The estimates for the sale of slaughter cat- 
tle is the biggest single value of goods pro- 
duced there, totalling $71 million. For the 
sale of stocker cattle, the total is around $3 
million. Total both facets of the beef indus- 
try there and you get a figure well over $100 
million in agricultural production. 
“Bolton estimated total crop production 
Teaches $45 million and 10 per cent of this 
is cash crop. Beef prices are high now so 
cattlemen there are experiencing more pros- 
perity and are recouping some of the losses 
they suffered four years ago when the beef 
cycle was at its lowest. In all, the value of 
agriculture in the county is estimated at 
around $173 million. 

“In Grey, agriculture is not based so 
heavily on just one industry. Grant Sweiger, 
agricultural representative, said there is a 
reater cross section with a lot of cow-calf 
operators, sheep raising and the growing of 
hay. Grey has the highest production of hay 
178,000 acres) in the province and is also 
sown as the sheep capital of Ontario. ‘Also 
yemember, this is the largest apple growing 
rea in Ontario. That’s a cash crop,’ he 
ointed out. 

“The total value of cattle production in 
prey for both beef and dairy is estimated at 
round $70 million: Sheep brought in about 
‘It million in 1978 and estimates of apple 
roduction put that industry at between $4.5 
dillion and $5 million annually. In total, the 
ross farm value in Grey totals around $100 
?iillion. 

“Both men agreed that the single biggest 
sctor that will affect agriculture in the next 
ix months is the high interest rates on bor- 
owing money.” That is still in effect, and 
etting worse. 

“Bolton pointed out there is $70 annual 
yterest charge on every head of cattle where 
loney was borrowed to buy it. Grant said 
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the higher interest rates will also result again 
in higher costs of production at the farm 
gate.” 

Those are some of the things that concern 
me on agriculture. I think I have pointed out 
a few things to the minister that I hope he 
will take into consideration in the next year 
when the budget comes up next spring. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
would have to agree. The honourable mem- 
ber agrees with those estimates put out by 
our agricultural representative. We agree 
fully with that. It is almost as much as one 
of the maritime provinces put out—one of our 
counties. I don’t know whether the member 
realized that. 


Mr. McKessock: It is quite a contribution. 
The spinoff from agriculture, not only in Grey 
and Bruce but in all Ontario, is tremendous. 
This is why I would like to see a greater 
emphasis put on the industry, so that it will 
have a great economic effect on the whole 
province. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Any time the member 
would like to quote me, he can say that less 
than five per cent of the labour force of 
Ontario is involved in farming. But the spin- 
off takes one of every five, or 20 per cent. He 
can quote me on that any time he wants to. 

Mr. Villeneuve: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Min- 
ister, it is quite interesting to hear these 
arguments; but basically, I think we have to 
go back to the equalization payments of 
Canada. There is $3,118,000,000 paid out to 
seven of the provinces. Ontario contributes 44 
per cent of that. That is somewhere in the 
vicinity of $1,370,000,000. You figure that our 
total budget is in the neighbourhood of $17 
billion. That is somewhere between 7.5 per 
cent and eight per cent which we contribute 
because we happen to be a prosperous 
province. Without taking credit for being a 
Conservative, a member of the government, 
I just wanted to let you know the facts. 

We have problems in this country today, 
let us face it. British Columbia and Alberta 
contribute the other 56 per cent. Now, there 
is a money grab and anybody knows—we have 
all accepted the fact that we all like pensions 
being paid, particularly we senior people. 
The national government has to contribute 
towards that. It does so; it has taken that 
responsibility. We have to have revenues. We 
know that. Nobody is arguing that. 

But primarily, this is part of the problem 
we are having in this country. The province 
of Quebec—and I can say this because they 
are my native people. If most of my fellow 
Conservatives were to say that, you would 
say “You are narrow minded; you are bigoted 
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if you mention Quebec.” The fact is, of that 
$3,118,000,000, under the equalization pay- 
ments Quebec gets $1,574,000,000; in other 
words, 7.5 per cent of the total budget of 
Ontario. 

If you were to extend that to farming here, 
everybody would be prosperous. Now I realize 
we are in a favourable position geographically, 
and we have to put up with that. 


Mr. McKessock: My farmers really like 
those billion and million figures. 


Mr. Villeneuve: They may like it, but these 
are facts. You are a taxpayer and so am I. 
That money comes out of our pockets. This is 
what means something. 


Mr. MacDonald: He does not like it. 


Mr. Villeneuve: No, this is the truth. These 
are the figures and J can back them up. 


The Vice-Chairman: Mr. Villeneuve has 
waited a long time, so give him the floor. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Mr. Minister, I want to 
give you credit, because not too many have. 
I want to tell you that a friend in need is a 
friend indeed. 

You came to the rescue of our open ditch 
drainage program. For 60 drains in my con- 
stituency alone it amounted to $838,000, and 
the farmers at that time had to go to banks 
and pay 17.5 per cent and 18 per cent in- 
terest; you rescued them by paying the third 
that the federal government reneged on. I 
want to let you know they appreciate it. You 
need not take my word for it. You saw 200 
of them give you a standing ovation, and your 
parliamentary assistant was with you. 

When money comes when you need it 
badly, you appreciate it. I certainly do ap- 
preciate that. I like to be fair. 


Mr. MecKessock: You waited until now to 
tell him that, Osie? 


Mr. Villeneuve: No, I told him long ago. I 
bothered him an awful lot to get him to come 
down there, I don’t mind telling you. I know 
that there were three farmers ready to go 
belly-up if they did not get the assistance. 
They had assessments of $11,000 to $13,000, 
and every one of them had over $100,000 in 
mortgages on his farm. 

I am just as human as you are, and we tried 
to help them out. I like to be fair, but I 
found fault even with the Ontario Milk 
Marketing Board. I am not saying it has not 
done a wonderful service. We need it. But I 
say again in the past we were hoodwinked. 
At one time, less than 15 years ago, we pro- 
duced around 47 per cent of the industrial 
milk in Canada. We are down somewhere 
now to in the neighbourhood of 32 per cent. 


You are right. Quebec has replaced it. It has 
just reversed the position. I have been harp-. 
ing on this. 
9:50 p.m. 

The largest processing plant in Canada is 
in my riding at Winchester. I called the’ 
manager today for some figures because I 
know what is going on. They received 499,000 © 
pounds yesterday morning of milk produced | 
in Ontario. They received 134,000 pounds 
from Plaisance, Quebec, which is north and 
east of Ottawa and, as the bird flies, would © 
be approximately 85 miles straight north of : 
Cornwall, if you are familiar with the i 
geography. The other 340,000 pounds came \ 
from the district of Quebec City, 300 miles i 
at least to that plant and return. I am not 
talking about reciprocal arrangements; do not 

4 
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get me wrong. They need this milk. They , 
have a five million pound butter order from 
one chain store, but they cannot supply 
another five million pound order which they. 
could get from another chain store, to be 
sold in Ontario, right in Toronto, because) 
they do not have the milk. 2 

I harped upon the system when this penalty’ 
for not having a quota of industralized milk’ 
was inaugurated. It was $7.50 and now it is” 
$8 or $8.50 per hundredweight. I am not) 
going by litres because I do not understand 
them too well. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is too late at night. 


Mr. Villeneuve: It may be. In any case,: 
it was netting farmers in the neighbourhood | 
of $2.65 a hundredweight when that penalty! 
was imposed and the traffick charges. Today’ 
the price is a little bit different. They are: 
getting in the neighbourhood of $15, which 
would net them somewhere between $4.50 
and $5. But today when an industry is in a! 
healthy position the cattle that produce the 
milk go up in value. Any farmer who has 2’ 
good herd today can get $1,800 to $2,000 for | 
a normal commercial cow. He is not going! 
to milk that cow for $4.50 a hundredweight! 
in winter months when factories are crying) 
for milk and hauling it from 300 miles away. 
He has no quota. 

They are young farmers, as you stated. 
They are carrying heavy mortgages. They are! 
getting by, but having a hard time to scratch | 
by. They just feel they cannot go out and. 
pay the price offered on the market for quota:| 
It is just out of their reach. It is a system’ 
that is fair. If you have the money, there i: 
no problem; if you have not, you are out ol | 
luck. 

They are not begging or asking for hand: | 
outs, but some system should be worked oul: 
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»y which these people have an opportunity to 
uuy in if they produce more milk. Some 
rrangement should be made at a reasonable 
ate of interest so that they can get a quota 
conform with a sound operation. As it is 
ight now, they are not able to do it. This 
ituation has gone on year after year and it 
; getting worse. For example, 48 per cent 
the milk that went into that plant yesterday 
ad to come from Quebec. They still cannot 
ipply the orders. 
These are some things that the farmers 
ome to me about. I live right beside it. I 
m not harping about Quebec because 135 of 
iy farmers—the best established farmers— 
ave had a milk market in Montreal for 65 
zars, for three generations, and it is the best 
iarket available. But they are fortunate, well- 
itablished farmers. There are another 65 
70 close to the border who naturally go to 
dustrial plants there. They are registered 
| Quebec producers, That is quite all right. 
ey are Satisfied with that 
I do know that when the penalties were 
ded up here last year it was in the neigh- 
uuthood of $7.5 million which was kept 
om the farmer producers here but which 
as given back to them in the fall because 
ey found out we did not meet our produc- 
m quota in general. But they have to meet 
lyments in January, February and March in 
ly part of the country and have to hand-feed 
t is the most costly period of time to pro- 
ice milk; yet they ‘get a small amount, less 
tan one third of the real value of it. That 
not the time that farmers should be de- 
ived of money that they need. 
The result today is that these people are 
fearful when they get near their quota and 
tice comes out that they are selling off 
se cows to the producers in Quebec who 
i ready buyers at $1,800 to $2,000, rather 
tin taking the chance of being punished in 
Cie they do not get back the money. That is 
ts system that exists. Somewhere, vou, as the 
ister of Agriculture and Food, have to sit 
with the Canadian Dairy Commission 
1 resolve this. This is not a market we are 
tee for outside of our own province. It is 
anarket where we can sell the product right 
e. Why should these people not be given 
opportunity to produce? 
Chere is much more I could say as far as 
eral agricultural grants under DREE go. 
take a comparison because I live with it. 
ave to defend what we are doing. But in 
ebec—this is from 1974 to 1978—there were 
00 farmers registered. They received 
JREE grants from the federal government 
fs on an average. Ontario, where there 
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are 74,000 census farmers, received $469 per 
farmer. 

Mr. MacDonald: Most of them are not 
eligible for DREE. 

Mr. Villeneuve: That may be. I am not 
arguing that. Wait until I can come to my 
story. Under the renewal of the DREE pro- 
gram in Ontario I will come to drainage and 
what it means to the 12 counties in eastern 
Ontario I am speaking for. We could not 
come to an agreement with the former 
Liberal government because it did not want 
any part of the South National River basin 
drainage. That is very important because it is 
filling with silt in places which has to be 
removed. In order for open ditch drainage and 
tile drainage to function properly you have 
to have proper openings. There has to be 
control of dams in case of dry weather in 
order to hold a sufficient water supply back. 
They did not go for that. We asked for $55 
million. We could not do anything. When the 
Clark government came in last year, we 
did come to an agreement. Fortunately, the 
contract was agreed to and it passed. The 
Treasurer (Mr. F. S. Miller) went to Kempt- 
ville to sign the document on December 20 
along with Elmer MacKay who was the min- 
ister with the federal government. They ar- 
ranged that because both governments were 
in session and in a minority position. The PC 
government was defeated on December 17. 
Nevertheless, it had been passed by order in 
council and was law. We received it. 

The drains I am speaking of were carried 
out under ARDA. These farmers and town- 
ships made application here. They received 
the okay through the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food. They went ahead and’ contracted, 
but then they were told: “We cannot pay you. 
There is no legislation to cover that period of 
time.” 

The minister knows about it as he ap- 
proached the federal minister on drainage 
grants. I approached our member, Mr. Lum- 
ley, who was in sympathy. But, somehow or 
other, they said we could not hold them to it 
as there was nothing signed. We will let 
you solve it. You took our farmers out of the 
jam and I want to thank you publicly for it 
again. It is a little hard to understand and 
Y do not want to be too political about this. 
10 p.m. 

In 1978-79, they had signed an agreement 
with Quebec for $172 million, but they would 
not sign with Ontario for $50 million. Last 
year, that is 1978-79, we got $22,600,000. 
Quebec received $172 million. We are com- 
peting with farmers on the east side, 
Veudreuil, Soulanges and the Ormstown- 
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Huntingdon area. I know that place like the 
back of my hand. The whole area is top- 
notch land and fortunately placed. Some of 
our eastern people are the same way. These 
fellows have a good market from Montreal. 
In Glengarry county in particular, they are 
close to a large urban centre. 

All in all, and I am speaking frankly, I 
think Eugene Whelan is a very fair man and 
I don’t mind telling you that. I think if things 
were put to him and he was made to under- 
stand, he would be agreeable,..but I also 
realize that he has one very serious problem. 
He has 74 out of 75 members in Quebec who 
are not too much in favour of sacrificing 
anything. That makes common sense; anybody 
knows that. So let us be realistic and know 
that he is up against a real problem. 

The reason I am pointing to dairies is that 
10 per cent of the dairy herds of Ontario come 
from my constituency; so it is very, very 
important to me. Luckily, I don’t hear too 
many complaints. I don’t even hear them 
complaining so much about high interest 
rates because dairy cattle are selling at a 
very favourable price. They have a kind of 
cash crop income. American buyers and even 
Quebec buyers are coming in and paying a 
good price because they are getting a good 
price for the milk. In other words, when a 
thing is showing cash returns for the labour, 
the product follows. All in all, I don’t think 
they are looking for handouts. But at least in 
fairness, when a plant of that kind has to haul 
48 per cent of its milk 30 miles—forgetting 
boundaries altogether—it does not make sense 
when these people could produce it if they 
were sure they were not going to be penal- 
ized. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. McKessock: Could I check that figure 
you mentioned about there being 74,000 
Ontario farmers and the money they got? 

Mr. Villeneuve: It was $469 on average in 
four years under DREE. That does not apply 
to western Ontario. 

Mr. MacDonald: Most of them were not 
eligible. The actual figure there is obtained 
by dividing the number of farmers in north- 
ern Ontario and eastern Ontario into the 


DREE figure. That would be accurate. 

Mr. McKessock: How many dollars did the 
Quebec farmers get under that? 

Mr. Villeneuve: $3,628 on 


average. 


They got 


Mr. McKessock: For how many farmers? 


Mr. Villeneuve: For 43,000. The figures 
for Manitoba are 32,000 farmers who received 
$i,781 on average. 
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Mr. McKessock: Actually, Ontario got mo 
dollars out of that program. They got ov 
twice as much. 


Mr. Villeneuve: At $469 compared | 
$3,600? I don’t know, I guess I did not / 
to school. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: You had better r. 
calculate. 


Mr. Villeneuve: I am lost. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Well, 36 times 40° 
about 10 times as much. 


Mr. Villeneuve: It was $469 on average f 
74,000 farmers and $3,628 for $43,000. La 
finished. I will resume the chair. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I think when 
have a close look my matter comes und) 
another vote. Veterinary services, regulator 
I think, is the heading. 

Mr. Chairman: Everything is included. 

Mr. Gaunt: Oh, everything is included? _ 
that case, I have some matters under t| 
agricultural education and research progra 
I want to have a little dialogue with I 
Rennie but that will not take place tonigl 
The Fur Farms Act does not come und) 
this vote. That comes under the veterina, 
services regulatory portion, so I will pass : 
my friend, Mr. MacDonald. : 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I wonder if I mig’ 
just respond to the Chairman over his cc’ 
cern about the milk producers. We in the ¢! 
partment are equally concemed. 


A little over a year ago, the milk marketi 


board suggested to the milk producers td! 
they should be producing 100 per cent. 
Mr. Villeneuve suggested, there are farmt/ 
with not enough quota to make their opel) 
tion economically viable, and the milk ye} 
the fiscal year, does end at the end of Ju: 
After it was calculated, we found that t 
milk producer produced 96.5 per cent, whi! 
was about the production right across Canat, 
I have spoken to the chairman of the m) 
marketing board about this. We do have p' 
cessing in Ontario that really needs the 1} 
per cent production, and I know our farm 
are trying to meet that. It is not easy. }j 
all know it. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the position’ 
your farmers because 10 per cent of the m: 
production is from your area. 


Mr. Chairman: I would not say producti} 
but herds. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. I believe ° 
milk marketing board understands the pr) 
lem of the processors right down the W) 
I stated a few weeks ago that we should hi, 
shipped three million pounds more of ched': 


———— 
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1eese. Had we, it would have made a dif- 
ence of $8 million to $9 million in helping 
balance our deficit in the market. I just 
utted to acknowledge your concerns, Mr. 
airman, and agree with you on your state- 
ant. 


Mr. Chairman: This very plant involves 
sal people, but it is owned by Labatt’s. We 
not making any secret about that. But 
fact is that they spent $7 million on cold 
wage and they are storing three million 
unds of Ontario cheese there to age it so 
¢ to sell it to Britain. They have sold it, 
It they have to age it for two years or so, 
It at the same time it is a product leaving 


> country. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, let 
» assure you that when I visited the federa- 
n of agriculture in Renfrew county a cheese 
yducer there gave me the same story. He 
s getting only 40 per cent of the milk he 
uld like for processing. 

Mr. Wildman: This is a matter of interest. 
eat Lakes Power owns a controlling interest 
iiLabatt’s, so they indirectly own the plant 
are talking about. 


a 
w 


Mr. Chairman: It is a matter of interest 
tlt with Kraft they control 85 per cent of all 
| industrial milk east of Toronto to the 
ebec border. 


don. Mr. Henderson: Where do you fel- 
rs get all these figures? 


. Chairman: They are not small people. 


fon. Mr. Henderson: How many of you 
hve shares in Great Lakes Power? 


Ar. MacDonald: What vote does that come 
ler? 


fon. Mr. Henderson: We will have to get 


that. 
ik Wildman: Great Lakes itself is owned 
D Brascan. 


fr. MacDonald: I have accumulated four 
oifive items. Let me start, Mr. Chairman, 
Wa your milk problem. The problem you are 
lang in eastern Ontario is in one sense a 
pinlem of our own making collectively in 
Uiario. We failed to produce industrial milk, 
S0we lost our share of the market share 
Quta. Quebec was producing the milk. It got 
itshare, and we are now in a jam. I don’t 
Kw how we are going to get out of the jam 
Deiuse we are part of a national plan. There 
So suggestion we should get out of it be- 
Case the chaos would be even greater than 
thiproblems we are facing now. The minister 
just confirmed that last year we produced 
n 96 per cent. 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: And a half. 


Mr. MacDonald: Ninety-six and a half per 
cent. Don’t make a liar out of me for a half 
per cent: 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: If you want to be 
accurate. 


Mr. MacDonald: Until we can fill our quota 
and begin to regain some of that, I don’t 
know how we are going to work it out at the 
national level. 

10:10 p.m, 


Mr. Chairman: What happens is that we 
make an agreement, and every province lives 
up to that agreement. The Ontario Milk 
Marketing Board did it above board. When 
a man did not have quota, according to the 
rule book, he was penalized this money. The 
system in Quebec works differently. It is left 
in the hands of the processors. If Donald Mac- 
Donald has 87 per cent of his milk quota left 
and Jack Riddell has 102 per cent, they 
switch in order to make it show 100 per cent. 
That is smart on their part. I know how the 
processors operate. 


Mr. MacDonald: Just a minute now. I have 
attended the county milk committee meetings 
regularly at Geneva Park for the last five or 
six years. I have never heard the producers 
from your area raise the problem in the 
terms you have. 

Mr. Chairman: Where is this? 

Mr. MacDonald: From your area—Glen- 
garry and Dundas—at the meetings at Geneva 
Park. It is a meeting of the county milk pro- 
ducers from all the counties across the coun- 
try. They have a problem in that we failed 
to produce the industrial milk so we lost 
our share. Until we can regain that produc- 
tion level and some of that national share, 
We are going to be in that bind. 

Mr. Chairman: I can tell you what hap- 
pened very briefly, if you do not mind. From 
1972 to 1974, we had a crop failure. There 
were drowned-out crops. 

Mr. McKessock: Also, we did not have any 
provincial assistance such as the federal gov- 
ernment provided. 

Mr. MacDonald: We did have provincial 
assistance. 

Mr. McKessock: It came late. It came after 
we lost our quota. 

Mr. Chairman: All pool one shipments— 
that was natural milk that normally went 
into processing—was gathered tand taken into 
the city of Toronto because they were short 
of supply for pool one milk. The result was 
that the pool one shipper, the well-estab- 
lished farmer, was protected. He had no 
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problem. He made sure of it, and that was 
the likely thing to do. It was the best-paying 
proposition and it was the logical market. But 
what happened? The processing naturally 
went down to 69 per cent and the next year 
it went down to about 73 or 74 per cent. 
The result was that they just took that as 
an average of milk production. The pool two 
or industrial milk shipper was the scapegoat. 
This is what I found fault with. I am not 
making a personal attack upon the Ontario 
Milk Marketing Board, but every one of 
them happened to be pool one shippers, well- 
established farmers. I am not criticizing that. 
They have the time and are doing a good job 
of managing it. Mr. McKinnon explained that 
he and another delegate tried to argue this for 
Ontario, but there was representation there 
from clean across Canada. The result was 
that they were voices crying in the wilderness. 

That was the situation, and we never did 
get it back. Under the present situation, I do 
not see how we are going to get it back. I 
honestly think the minister is going to have 
to establish a fund to guarantee these farm- 
ers that there will be no penalty as long as 
they don’t go over 100 per cent. 


Mr. MacDonald: You will not get the 
penalty until you go over 100 per cent. 


Mr. Chairman: I know that, but they don’t. 
They were burned years ago and they have 
not forgotten it. 


Mr. Gaunt: What you have to do is to 
ensure that they do not suffer financially if 
they go over 105 per cent—or even 305 per 
cent. There is no penalty up to 100 per cent. 


Mr. Chairman: There is if you produce 
105 per cent and I produce 95 per cent. I 
am not penalized but you are. But in Que- 
bec, they have a system of arranging it so 
that nobody is penalized. 


Mr. McKessock: Why don’t we do that 
here? 


Mr. Chairman: That is not according to 
the rules they agreed to. 


Mr. MacDonald: Just a minute now, Mr. 
Chairman. This is the point I want to get 
back to. If I may pay a tribute to the Ontario 
Milk Marketing Board, I do not know of 
any organization that has as tough and com- 
plicated a job to do and does it with a 
greater exercise of the democratic process, 
with the people from the grass roots decid- 
ing what the policy is going to be. When 
the representatives from every county milk 
committee come in to Geneva Park every 
year, there is an open and frank discussion 
on it and they shape the policies of the 
board. 


All I am saying is that if in the east you 
feel there is another answer to it, namely 
that you permit them to go up to 105 pe: 
cent without any penalty, or that there 
should be some sort of government guarantee, 
that they will not be penalized, to encoula 
them to meet their 100 per cent productior 
and not to continue to lose but to regair 
what they have lost over the years, then th. 
answer to it is in terms of a policy that wil) 
achieve that objective. It has to be workec 
out within the board, and your member; 
from down in that area have to play thei 
parts. 

Mr. Chairman: I agree with you. 


Mr. MacDonald: They have not. I haw 
not heard their voices. 


Mr. Chairman: I am not surprised at that 
but they blame the government. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is a good thing. ( 


Mr. McKessock: Why don’t you go ge. 
the minister at home? He could help wit 
regard to this. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let me move on to th 
next one. I was saddened, quite frankly, t' 
listen to your—forgive me—diatribe on th 
DREE and ARDA grant moneys, Mr. Chai 
man. 

I do not know why, at this stage in Car 
ada’s history when we are plagued wit) 
the problems of national unity, the issu) 
should have to be dealt with so exclusivel, 
in terms of a battle with Quebec and a) 
alleged unfair division by which we at) 
not getting it. | 

It is nonsense to come up with a figure « 
$7,000 to all of the farmers. Quite frankh 
I do not believe you when you say all tl! 
farmers are designated in Quebec. I a) 
certain the farmers in the Chateauguay Va\ 
ley around Ormstown are not designate 
by DREE. 

Mr. Chairman: I do not think so. 


Mr. MacDonald: You bet; I do not think + 
either. So I just do not accept that propositic'| 
from the minister, and whoever is saying: 
that you take 43,000 farmers in Quebe’ 
divide this figure into the money and con) 
up with $7,000, and then you divide tl) 
figure in Ontario, when only a small prope’ 
tion of our farmers is eligible. It is only t 
farmers in eastern Ontario and the farme 

Cl 


4 


{ 
{ 







in the north. You are playing games wi) 
figures. It is dishonest. It is misrepresenti 
the situation. ; 

But you have picked up on it, Mr. Cha. 
man. You are continuing this family feud b. 


tween Quebec and Ontario. 
Interjection. 
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Mr. MacDonald: Just a minute now, just a 
ninute. 


Mr. Riddell: You cannot wear two hats, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. MacDonald: IJ think I have the floor for 
a moment. 


Mr. Chairman: Your farmers were cheated 
put of money. 


Mr. Riddell: No, I don’t think they were. 


Mr. MacDonald: They were not cheated out 
of money. Let me come on to something, Mr. 
shairman, which I wonder you did not raise 
yecause this would have been in the Ontario 
amily, vis-a-vis the deficiencies of this gov- 
rnment, instead of praising this government. 

I have a document here that comes from 
‘our own area, Mr. Chairman. It is a docu- 
aent from the Dundas County Federation of 
igriculture. It is a letter written to the 
remier on August 28, 1980, with regard to 
ae South Nation River basin development 
roject. Let me read a paragraph of the 
stter that was written to the Premier. 

“When the public, such as ourselves in 
re agricultural community, sees a govern- 
ient whose policies and objectives on land 
se differ between its own ministries and 
then we witness one of your ministries seem- 
igly imposing its policies and objectives 
zainst the wishes of the major populace, we 
am only conclude that your government has 
tentionally planned this course of action 
’ your government has lost control of its 
qreaucracy. We hope that the problem was 
uly caused by overambitious public  ser- 
ints who are pursuing their own personal 
vals or perceived government goals without 
ogard to the area voting public.” 

Without going into all of the details, be- 
tuse if I read the whole thing here it would 
ke well beyond our adjournment hour, they 
pint out that between 1948 and 1978 there 
yre 18 major studies done on the South 
htion River to come to grips with the problem 
(drainage. They make the very valid point 
lat if the money spent on those studies had 
ten applied to doing something about the 
pblem, they would have solved a significant 
Pportion of the problem. 

The letter continues: “In 1978, the Ontario 
Hderation of Agriculture, spearheaded by 
Ns. Anne Smail of the Dundas County 
Heration of Agriculture, exerted pressure 
0the conservation authority to get something 
Cistructive done to resolve the problems. 
Gtain dredging commitments were then 
nde, a new dam was constructed at Chester- 
Ve and the conservation authority then 
apeared to be heading in the right direction.” 


Then we got into the tangle and the delay 
Over signing the agreements with Ottawa. 
Mr. Chairman: But you notice he gives 


Mr. Lumley credit. I will let the minister 
answer Mr. Lumley. 


Mr. MacDonald: No. I am not going to give 
the minister anything 


Mr. Chairman: I just want to be fair. I can 
tell you that this gentleman is a civil servant 
in the government, so that will tell you 
enough. 


Mr. MacDonald: What are the concerns? 
I will mention them. 


Mr. Chairman: Dominion government. 
Mr. MacDonald: Are you chairing the 


meeting or are you running interference? 


Mr. Chairman: I just happen to know be- 
cause you are quoting a letter from a con- 
stituent of mine. I know all about this thing, 
but go ahead. 


Mr. MacDonald: This is no statement of 
yours. This is something I think you should 
have raised. 


10:20 p.m. 
Mr. Chairman: I know part of it. 


Mr. MacDonald: The letter says: “No con- 
sultation was made with farm organization 
groups in the preparation of the eastern 
Ontario development agreement.” This is one 
of their concerns. 

There is a point I want to ask this minister 
about because he is allegedly a very powerful 
minister. I have a story here from the London 
Free Press in which a number of people were 
asked about the new Minister of Agriculture 
and Food. Some of the things said were not 
very kind. For example, “When Premier 
William Davis elevated Mr. Henderson from 
the Government Services portfolio to Agri- 
culture last August, the Premier remarked 
with a smile, ‘His persuasive talents almost 
amount to intimidation’.” 

I think it is your size that amounts to 
intimidation. 

If you are that persuasive—and allegedly 
your powers of persuasion are legendary— 
how is it that this program, which was 
originally designed to meet the agricultural 
needs of eastern Ontario and the South Nation 
River, has been totally taken over and re- 
directed by the Minister of Natural Resources 
(Mr. Auld)? 

Here is another of their concerns: “In early 
1980 it was discovered that the Ministry of 
Natural Resources had prepared a plan to 
conduct another 22 studies at a cost of $1.8 
million on the South Nation River. It was also 
learned that the cost of these studies would 
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be drawn from the moneys allotted to agricul- 
ture in the agreement. No consultation was 
made by MNR with any farm organization in 
the development of the study plan.” Then I 
come to another one of their concerns: “The 
$23 million allotted to agriculture develop- 
ment in the eastern Ontario subsidiary agree- 
ment has since been reduced to $14 million 
through the transfer of $9 million for the 
South Nation River basin development. to 
MNR control.” 

“After we stated our concerns to the 
chairman of the South Nation River Con- 
servation Authority, he stated, ‘the grant is 
being administered by the Minister of National 
Resources so we have to listen to them.’ The 
study team is in complete and close contact 
with MNR officials, whereas OMAF inputs at 
infrequent committee meetings are recorded 
as concerned, but no action taken.” 

Apparently MNR moved in and OMAF has 
been shoved out of the picture totally. Let 
me direct your attention to the studies. The 
$1.8 million that is going to be taken out of 
the agricultural allocation is going to go to 
municipal outlet drainage, agricultural tech- 
nology transfer, farm development and mar- 
keting, forestry program, minerals program, 
tourism program, small business incentives 
program, analysis and review program and a 
public information program. 

It has been redirected into a whole range 
of things that may have some benefit in the 
local economy, but agriculture, for which 
the money was originally given, has been 
pushed out of the picture. That is why they 
asked the question of the Premier. How come 
there is a battle between your own two 
ministries? The one that is losing the battle is 
this very persuasive Minister of Agriculture 
and Food. It has all gone over to the Ministry 
of Natural Resources. What is the answer 
to this? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy the honourable member brought 
this up. Was it two or three weeks ago today? 


Mr. MacDonald: What difference does it 
make? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I just want the date 
straight. On November 6 the Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture and Food, along with his minis- 
ter, went to Ottawa. We went out to visit 
the area. First, we learned that the govern- 
ment of Canada demanded the survey you 
are speaking about. What did you say the 
amount was? 


Mr. MacDonald: I said it was $1.8 million 
which was taken out of the agricultural money. 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: It was taken out of 
DREE money, money that was really allo- 
cated to the South Nation River. Whether it 
went through Agriculture and Food or 
Natural Resources, it was money for the 
South Nation River. 


Mr. MacDonald: 


agriculture. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, but it is money 
for the South Nation River. It matters less 
whether it goes through our ministry or Nat- 
ural Resources, The main point is, we that 
want the South Nation River done. 

Even though it agreed to the South Nation 
River project, after 17 or 18 studies—it has 
been studied to death—-the government of 
Canada demanded another study. My deputy 
and I had a helicopter ordered to fly us out. 
We wanted to fly over the whole area. I 
wanted to know it personally, so I could 
argue the case. We got into Ottawa that 
afternoon about 1:30. The helicopter was 
sitting out in the field, but we had no pilot. 
At two oclock we still had no pilot. We 
decided that if he did turn up, if he were 
that irresponsible, we were not sure we 
wanted to fly with him. Maybe you opposi- 
tion members would have loved us to have 
flown with him, but we did not think we 
would. Our area man, Mr. Kelly, was there. 
We drove out and met with the heads of 
the councils within the immediate area. 

The heads of the councils, as had mem- 
bers of the South Nation River Conservation 
Authority, had agreed to the study. They 
really did not realize what they had agreed 
to. This is where the federation had not done 
its full job. An argument developed that day 
between the representatives of the federation 
and the heads of the councils. The heads of 
the councils pointed out to my deputy and 
me that there was no way they would get 
this other subsidy if they did not wait for 
the other study. 

By the end of the meeting, I pointed out 
to the heads of the councils that if they 
themselves would delete these drainage areas 
from the study—the ones which that letter 
developed around—and if they themselves, as 
the local authority, put a motion through the 
local authority to get these drains deleted 
from the study, to let the other drains pro 
ceed, then they would give me some 
erounds. I told them what the problem was: 
but they were supporting processing the 
whole drains. 

The executive committee was called to 
gether the following week and again they 
argued with my deputy and me that if these 
drains went ahead they would not get thai 


Its first focus was on 
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third subsidy. They put up quite an argument 
with us. When I left, I said, “I think you had 
better leave the worry over the additional 
third up to your minister.” Once we got the 
resolution from them, I am happy to report 
to you they unanimously agreed to release 
the drains, the main drains which were cost- 
ing the farmers’ problems. 

The Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. 
Auld) and his close advisory committee met 
with the Minister of Agriculture and Food 
at five oclock yesterday. We went over it 
and we now have an agreement concerning 
three drains, the Johnson, the Ferguson and 
the Mullen, the three the local people 
wanted. We then had an agreement between 
the two of us that the municipalities are to 
proceed, but are not to make the final pass- 
ing of the drain until April. In other words, 
Mr. Chairman, your councils can proceed to 
that point which it was requested of us to 
arrange, so they can tender those drains 
early next year. We worked out the agree- 
ment yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. MacDonald: You worked out the 
agreement in terms of rescuing something of 
the original objectives, namely, the drains. 
But there was a far broader program for 
redevelopment in the South Nation River 
basin. That has been lost. This is their pro- 
test. I am not giving you something from 
one individual who happens to be a con- 
stituent. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I realize that. Feder- 
ation members were right there at this meet- 
ing and went away from that meeting with 
a different opinion. I want you to realize that 
the agreement is that on the drains which 
those municipal councils want to go ahead 
with, we have only asked them to hold up 
the final passing until April in case there 
might be a problem with them so that they 
can reconsider it. They might be planning 
their depths too deep or something like that. 
_ Mr. MacDonald: What percentage of the 
total grant is going into these drains you are 
referring to? . 

Mr. Chairman: I can tell the number of 
total drains last year and this year. There 
are 96. With these three, there will be 


99. Two are held up. 


Mr. MacDonald: What percentage of the 
money is going into these drains? 

| Hon. Mr. Henderson: The outlet drainage 
gross cost is $11 million. One third is picked 
up by the farmers, one third by the province 
nd one third by the federal government. 

_ Mr. MacDonald: That is $11 million out 
of what? Is it out of the total grant for the 
wea of $50 million? 





Hon. Mr. Henderson: The $50 million is 
Over a five-year period. 


Mr. MacDonald: The $11 million is what? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is only a third of 
the $11 million. 


Mr. MacDonald: We are getting ourselves 
off the topic. The point I want to make is 
that the program was designated for, 
directed to and focused on agriculture, 
whether it was because of the dictate of 
Ottawa that they had to have another study 
involved in the program. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That was really it. 


(Mr. MacDonald: It is very easy to blame 
Ottawa for everything. I would like to think 
that perhaps if the Minister of Agriculture 
and Food had been in there fighting for it, 
he would have had it rolling and would 
not have lost it to the Ministry of Natural 
Resources. 

Look at another of their concerns. ‘The 
study team is in complete and close contact 
with MNR officials whereas OMAF inputs at 
infrequent committee meetings are recorded 
as concerns but no action taken. It appears 
that the local OMAF agricultural officers are 
being muzzled by their superiors in Toronto 
due to the fears of not wanting to create 
problems with the superministry family 
(OMAF, MNR and Environment.).” 

“We understand the Ontario government 
has made certain commitments to create 
wood fibre sources.” They are going to try 
to encourage them to grow wood fibre to sup- 
port the industry in Comwall, a total redirec- 
tion from the original concept. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, this was a brief 
that was brought in by heads of county 
Federations of Agriculture: the first vice- 
president of the Stormont County Federation 
of Agriculture, the president of Dundas, the 
president of Ottawa-Carleton, the president 
of Glengarry, the president of Prescott, the 
president of Grenville and the president of 
Russell county. Their names are all there. It 
is not the kind of group whose members you 
can call kooky individuals who are wrong. 
It was all of the county federations of agri- 
culture. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
know we are getting by the adjournment 
hour. After my deputy and I met with the 
heads of the council, the people who are 
actually the appointees on the South Nation 
River Conservation Authority had a new 
idea. They themselves believed we could not 
subsidize these drains. They were scared to 
death. They were scared that Ottawa would 
not give them the third subsidy. I told them 
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to leave that up to me. Then they quickly 
passed the motion to release these three 
drains. It is the threat from Ottawa these 
people feared. 

Mr. MacDonald: I will leave the matter. 
It is a bit too confused to sort it out here. 
I confess I do not know all of the intimate, 
local details of the thing. All I am saying is 
that this is ‘a matter of real concern. Instead 
of declaring war on Quebec and adding to 
the disunity of this country, I would like to 
see Mr. Villeneuve next year bring up the 
real concerns of his local federation of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman: You are liable to get the 
whole story too. There are towns there, 
Casselman, Chesterville and Winchester that 
have sewage and water and are dependent 


on that water basin. I am not an engineer. It 
sounds like too many studies to me, as @ 
layman. On the other hand, they have to 
make sure that during the dry spell these 
towns are able to function because they are 
in that area. 

Agriculture is the main industry. We admit 
that. We cannot ignore these towns of 1,800 
2.000 people. After all, it is a situation I am 
not qualified to answer for, but this is what 
the engineers report. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, let 
the record show we have no argument with 
Quebec. We are concerned the government 
of Ottawa has not given the farmers of On- 
tario fair treatment. 


The committee adjourned at 10:34 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:03 p.m. in com- 
nittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: The committee will come 
9 order. All parties are represented. Mr. 
MacDonald, I believe, is first. 


Mr. Isaacs: Mr. Chairman, before you move 
ito those estimates, may I make a point of 
rder? You will be notified very shortly that 

am substituting for Ms. Gigantes for the 
mainder of the session. You will also be 
ware that the annual report of the Ministry 
f the Environment has been referred to this 
mmmittee for the purpose of discussing the 
linister of the Environment’s announcement 
a South Cayuga. 
I would like to suggest that the committee 
ight wish to consider setting aside perhaps 
x days of hearings some time during the 
inter break for the matter of dealing with 
iat reference. I discussed it with the Liberal 
itic, Mr. Gaunt. He is in agreement, as I 
aderstand it, with that general proposal. I 
we also discussed it with the minister. He 
ould be prepared to be here for that length 
_time, at any time that the committee sees 
appropriate to schedule those hearings. 

‘The matter of scheduling, I realize, is a 
ficult one. Personally, I am free to deal 
‘th it at whatever time the committee sees 
. But the minister indicated to me he would 
le to know as soon as possible when the 
‘mmittee plans to deal with that South 
tyuga reference. I wonder whether there is 
emechanism through which the committee 
‘ald consider that matter. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, but we have agreed to 
fish the estimates of the Ministry of Agricul- 
He and Food and then we have three hours 
It with Mr. Brunelle next Tuesday. We are 
fe on Wednesday. 


Mr. Isaacs: I understand that. Would you 


J) 


‘fer to leave it until Wednesday of next 
vek to make the decision? 


Mr. Chairman: I am not in a position to 
ke a decision. We have to get appropriate 
} 








| 
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dates by finding out the consensus of mem- 
bers of all the parties. I presume it would be 
some time in January. 


Mr. Isaacs: Some time in January or 
February, whichever members would’ find 
useful. Is there a mechanism to get that 
process of finding dates under way? 


Mr. Chairman: I think perhaps we will 
meet on Wednesday; we are going to meet 
on other matters. That will be discussed. 
Before this session finishes, we will have an 
arrangement about what approximate dates 
we will be having. As I say, we will have to 
agree among all parties. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, just before 
we start, I would like to pay tribute to the 
agriculture representative from Grey county, 
Grant Sweiger, who has passed away since 
our last meeting of the resources develop- 
ment committee. He was a man who 
dedicated a large portion of his life to agricul- 
ture in Grey county, a person whom I quoted 
from at our last meeting here a few nights 
ago, and someone who is going to be sadly 
missed by the farmers and agricultural sector 
of Grey county. I want to take this moment 
to pay tribute to him and to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food for allowing us in Grey 
county to have him for the last 30 years. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order: The minister was down to open a 
new company, Picard’s Peanuts, on Monday 
of this week. As a matter of fact, they have 
pretty good peanuts. I will send them around 
so that everyone can have a sample. I do not 
think American peanuts can touch them. It is 
an indication of what we can do down in the 
Haldimand-Norfolk area. 


Mr. MacDonald: As long as they do not 
turn it into a dump. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: If they do not dump 
on us, I think we will be okay, if we can 
keep that ministry away and make sure 'we 
use our best natural resource to the best 
advantage of everyone in Ontario. This is 
an example of what can be done. I will 
just send these along to my colleagues so 
they can have a couple of peanuts. It is a 
family operation—Jim Picard and three sons, 
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With the support of the federal and pro- 
vincial governments, they have done a tre- 
mendous job. I think half a million dollars 
was put in by the federal people. The min- 
ister did not announce how much the 
province put in as its support. I know they 
did give support. I know they have a loan. 
There is a great future for peanuts. They 
are just getting the bugs out of the manu- 
facturing business this year. Down the road, 
I think, it will prove very beneficial for 
everybody in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: The province gave 
them $300,000. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Fine. As Mr. Isaacs 
pointed out, we will certainly be looking 
at that because saving that South Cayuga 
land is one of my party’s aims—and I ap- 
preciate the support we are getting from 
the opposition parties. As to how we deal 
with it, I guess we will have to decide on 
that as we go along with the estimates. We 
certainly appreciate that support. 


On vote 1902, agricultural production pro- 
gram; item 5, other assistance to primary 
food production: 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I had 
three or four issues I wanted to raise. I 
got started on them the other night before 
our adjournment—how can I talk and eat 
peanuts! 

I want to revert briefly to the milk issue 
you raised the other evening. I do so be- 
cause I do not know whether you raised it 
in the committee here, but I know we have 
had private chats and I have been thinking 
about what you said, I want to raise it with 
the minister and plead with him that he give 
serious consideration to it. 

We are in the problem we are in in On- 
tario with regard to inadequate milk sup- 
plies for our cheese factories and some of 
our industrial milk establishments because 
we dropped in our production and lost our 
share of market sharing quota some years 
ago. The anomaly you pointed to, Mr. Chair- 
man, of factories that are so desperately in 
need of milk for firm contracts that they 
have signed with supermarkets and other 
outlets and, therefore, have to import milk 
sometimes from hundreds of miles away 
from Quebec, is one with which surely 
everybody, including the government, wants 
to come to grips. 


8:10 p.m. 


As I see the problem, and I know it is 
very complex and I sometimes wonder if I 
really understand it, there is a fear of over- 
producing because of the fact they may get 


penalized for that overproduction in th 
fashion they were some two or three year 
ago. The minister reminded the committe 
at our last meeting that last year’s prc 
duction was about 96 per cent. If we ar 
ever going to win back some share of th 
market sharing quota, it seems to me W 
have to get to 100 per cent and even be 
yond in order to be able to legitimize 

claim for winning back a larger share c 
the MSQ. The board feels it cannot ru 
the risk of that overproduction. It is en 
couraging the farmers to produce as clos 
to the level as possible but the farmers wit 
their understandable caution get close to : 
but don’t go beyond it. Therefore, we ar 
in a bind and are never going to be able t 
regain that MSQ. 

It seems to me the proposition that th 
government should step into the pictur 
and provide some sort of a guarantee fc 
production of up to, say, 105 per cent, s 
that farmers would be going beyond th 
100 per cent and legitimizing their cla 
for regaining some of the MSQ, is the onl 
way in which we are going to get out ¢ 
this bind, unless at the federal level even 
body is willing to agree to sit down and a 
some total rationalization of the picture. / 
I understand it, until now there has n 
been very much prospect that this is goin 
to happen for a variety of reasons we don 
need to go into here. 

Therefore, I would like to plead with tl 
minister that he and his cabinet ministe 
give some thought to some sort of guarante 
on which they may not have to pay out si 
nificantly, but which at least would encou 
age the milk producers to get up to th 
100 per cent level and, conceivably, beyor 
it in order to be able to recapture the sit 
ation we had a few years ago. Recognizit 
that the minister has to get some approv 
from his colleagues before he can move ‘ 
it, may I ask whether it is the kind of thi 
which he personally feels merits some e 
tention? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr, Chairman, 
could not disagree with the member. It_ 
a problem we have to come to grips wit 
First, I believe the farmers were labours 
under the thought that 95 per cent W 
enough. They did not believe they shou 
produce this other five per cent. They di 
not realize the predicament they were Ppl 
ting themselves in. | 

When I talked to individual farmers @ 
told them of the position we were findi 
ourselves in and when they got a thorou 
explanation, they were willing to ty | 
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produce something over 100 per cent. They 
fell me they now have the cows, and we will 
look at the proposal you are suggesting. I 
am not sure what the end arithmetic might 
be on it, but we are certainly going to 
ook at something. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: May I throw in some- 

hing on that? At the opening of the Picard 
eanut plant on Monday, there was a repre- 
entative from A. M. Jensen which has a 
theese outlet in Simcoe. I don’t know if you 
re aware of that. They have a cheese factory 
n eastern Ontario, but I am not exactly sure 
where it is located. I did know at one time 
mut I cannot put my finger on it. They indi- 
rated to me on Monday that they cannot get 
nough whole milk to make cheddar cheese. 
said we were involved in the Ministry of 
\griculture and Food estimates now and I 
vould certainly bring it to the attention of 
he minister. I think it is an area we should 
ye looking at to make sure there is an 
dequate supply for a market that is avail- 
ble. I know the Ontario Milk Marketing 
soard has done a good job. 
_ As the chairman has pointed out, we have 
ost some to Quebec. I would like to go back 
9 when I was a member of the milk board 
1 1965. We had a quota at that time, but 
ye lost it because we did not produce. At 
later point, the government brought in 
ne industrial milk production incentive pro- 
ram to take care of it and they got into a 
it of a jam. 


Mr. McKessock: Too late. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It was too late, right. A 
’t of farmers got into trouble because it 
‘as not planned properly. For Ontario to 
st its fair share, the minister has to take 
mie responsibility to see that Ontario pro- 
acers can produce for the markets that are 
vailable. 

‘Mr. J. A. Taylor: If we can sell it, it is 
I right to do it, but we don’t want to 
imble on an oversupply and then be penal- 
ed and have to give the milk away. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That is true. I can re- 
ll when we were giving the milk away. 
at we still have to have an adequate sup- 
ly. It is not working effectively enough at 
\e present time. We have to get more young 
mers in it. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: You are right. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: As I pointed out, the 
‘uth Cayuga townsite has good agricultural 
hd and we have to protect it. Don’t pound 
tat gavel too quickly, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr, J. A. Taylor: That is right. Watch it. 


| 
| 


| 








Hon. Mr. Henderson: I just want to 
respond further to Mr. MacDonald, With all 
due respect, the dairy farmers have in- 
creased their production considerably over 
the last year. There was a 1.2 per cent 
increase and then another 0.3 per cent in- 
crease. Slightly over a year ago they were 
producing only 99 per cent. I don’t have 
the actual figures but, comparing production 
today and a year ago, it might be 95 per 
cent a year ago and 100 per cent today. 
With the new allocations, the increased 
quota they were granted, it would be at 
96.5 per cent. I agree we need 100 per 
cent mainly because we have six million 
pounds of cheddar cheese in the European 
Common Market. It made an outlet then 
pi they didn’t fill it. They only filled half 
of it. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Why can’t we produce 
enough for our own Ontario consumption? 
Why should we bring milk in here as we 
are from Quebec in order to satisfy Ontario? 

Mr. MacDonald: It is part of the market 
share quota arrangement. It is very compli- 
cated—worse than energy. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: I understand it. I know 
you may be an apologist at times for state 
collectivism and state farming, but we have 
got a situation where there is so much govern- 
ment intrusion that we are stopping the free- 
dom of the farmers. We have farmers who 
can produce untold quantities of all kinds of 
food, yet we are getting into a situation where 
they are not producing enough to satisfy our 
own domestic needs. 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, please let’s 
not get the issue fudged by such ideological 
flourishes as state intervention and so on. The 
market share quota national program is sup- 
ported by all dairy producers, including 
Ontario dairy producers. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I understand that. Would 
you like to deal with Ontario’s share of that 
national programP 

Mr. MacDonald: Therefore, they don’t want 
to wreck that national plan in order to cope 
with this problem that has emerged in 
Ontario. I suggested to the minister before 
you got here a way in which we might protect 
ourselves from the financial consequences of 
overproduction so that they can regain some 
of that MSQ. The minister has indicated he 
is willing to consider it. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Is that up to 100 per cent? 


Mr. MacDonald: Even beyond that, even if 
it went beyond 100 per cent and they had 
milk that could be produced and sold. I 
understand they could sell it out of the 
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country without getting into problems on the 
national marketing agreement. At least there 
would be a benefit coming back from any 
financing of an overproduction that the gov- 
ernment would have to incur. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I understand the theory 
behind it and what you are attempting to 
accomplish. I know certain farmers, though 
I can’t speak on behalf of every one of 
them. I am talking about dairy farmers now. 


Mr. McKessock: That is what we are on. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: That is right; that is 
what we are on. I can’t speak for every one 
of them, but some have told me they would 
rather forgo the price increase and produce 
more milk than keep escalating the price. 


Mr. McGuigan: Would they like to do 
away with the support system? This is the 
crucial element. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Nobody suggested that. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is state intervention, 
though. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Sure it is state inter- 
vention. Do you know what has happened? 
There are fewer and fewer farmers and the 
fewer there are, the more comfortable they 
get. It is like any system. I don’t blame the 
farmers. If I am a dairy farmer, I am pretty 
well off today. Most of them are, but you 
don’t blame them for that. 


Mr. McKessock: You don’t have to get 
up early in the morning seven days a week. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Sure they do. I am not 
suggesting they don’t. 

Mr. McKessock: Some feel that is not being 
well off. I don’t know. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Oh, what the heck! 
Don’t you get up early in the morning? 
‘Mr. McKessock: Oh, yes. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Sure. You are up late at 
night too. Look at the time now. 


Mr. MacDonald: They must have put 
vinegar in your coffee at dinnertime. You 
are in a bad humour. 

8:20 p.m. 


I wanted to refer back briefly because I think 
I interjected with some inconclusive, if not 
inaccurate, information on the question Mr. 
McKessock raised about what agricultural 
land we have in Ontario. I will go to our 
most authoritative source, the Ontario In- 
stitute of Agrologists in 1975. I remind you 
the figures are for 1975, but I don’t think they 
are very far out for the picture as of today. 


Mr. McGuigan: We haven’t made any more 
land since then. 


Mr. MacDonald: No, we haven't. Let me) 
quote directly from page 13 of this publica. 
tion, Food Land: Preservation or Starva tidal 
This is on the question I think you were 
asking. “Ontario has a total of 18.7 million) 
acres of class one, two, three and four land. 
However, in 1971” —the last census — “only 
10.9 million acres of this land was improved 
farm land, that is, land which was in produc. 
tion. | 

“The area of improved farm land in the 
province has declined by 2.5 million acres. 
in the past 30 years. Even more striking is 
the fact that almost half of this decline, 12) 
million acres, took place in the last five years 
of the period, 1966 to 1971.” That was the 
period when 26 acres an hour were disappear-' 
ing. I think we have heard of that before. 

“This means that an average of some 
200,000 acres of improved farm land per year 
went out of food production during that 
period and the trend continues. At this rate, — 
half of the present food land in southern) 
Ontario would be out of production by 2000 
AD and the remainder will be gone by 2025. 
There has been some measure of reversal. 
of that in some areas...” 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: You bet there has. [ 


Mr. McKessock: Now I see where all that © 
gravel in Grey county is going to go. 
Mr. MacDonald: Just a minute. If you 
want the floor, why don’t you put your name, 
on the list? : 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: I am usurping every-_ 


7 
i 


— Se 


body’s time. 


| 
Mr. MacDonald: We will get around to you’ 
in a minute. 7 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: I hope you do. 


Mr. MacDonald: We will. However, here is’ 
an interesting point we should bear in mind 
as we look at this broad picture. On page 14 
cf this publication; it says: 

“Population and the need for food land: 
Ontario’s population was placed at 7.7 million. 
Conservative estimates suggest that this will 
increase to 12 million by the year 2000 AD) 
I suspect they will put that a little lower now, 

Mr. McGuigan: That is a conservative | 
estimate too. | 

Mr. MacDonald: It was something mort) 
than a conservative estimate. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Was that a capital Ci 

Mr. MacDonald: It says: “This would meat 
that even if no further improved land were, 
lost to urbanization, it would be difficul, 
for Ontario farmers to produce enough foot 

| 





to satisfy the Ontario population 25 yeat! 
from now. 


q 


i} 
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“Earlier it was estimated for our Canadian 
standards that even with an increase in pro- 
ductivity of 70 per cent over the next 25 
years, we would require an average of one 
acre per person to feed our population. This 
would mean a requirement of 12 million 
acres for food production to feed the Ontario 
population of 2000 AD. There were only 
10.9 million acres of improved land in 1971 
and, in the ensuing four years, this has 
probably been reduced to a little more than 
10 million acres at the present time.” That 
vas 1975. 

I assume if we take that yardstick—and 
t is from the Ontario Institute of Agrologists 
who are professionals in the field—we need 
me acre per person to be able to feed our 
opulation. To the extent we let that good 
and disappear, we are destroying the basic 
esource with which we can feed ourselves, 
0 say nothing of what we can do with that 
and for export purposes if we had the export 
aarket. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: If we are allowed to 
roduce. 

_Mr. MacDonald: I put that on the record 
lecause I think it is important. Let me get 
9 something else. I don’t dare to believe I 
an do this without interruption from one of 
ay colleagues in the committee. 

‘I want to go to this question of hydro 
ates. The minister is interested in agricul- 
wal and rural areas. I quoted from an 
ticle in the London Free Press the other 
ay—and let me put it on the record’ again— 
iat the Premier referred to the minister as 
re persuasive talents that almost amount 
» intimidation. I suspect it was your bulk 
2 was looking at. 

‘Let me put on the record, by way of a 
art on this situation, a quotation from the 
ember for Prince Edward-Lennox (Mr. J. 
, Taylor). I am quoting from the Kingston 
Thig-Standard of October 24 from an article 
nbellished with his picture. There are about 
ur paragraphs which I would like to read. 
shall do so without interruption from myself 
id, I hope, without interruptions from any- 
e else. 

“Former Energy Minister James Taylor 
sys the latest hike in rural hydro rates is 
(idence that Premier William Davis does 
1t have the political power to control On- 
tio Hydro. 

“Ontario Hydro has announced its in- 
2ases in the face of Davis’s statements and 
mmitments to the Legislature and to the 
tral people of Ontario,’ said Taylor, MPP 
3 Prince Edward-Lennox, and a former 
nmber of the Davis cabinet. 


\ 
| 








“Ontario Hydro has flouted his wishes. If 
hydro rates were standardized across On- 
tario, the rural residential rate would be 
decreased by 22 per cent, he said. ‘City 
dwellers would pay about four per cent 
more. 

Then comes a very interesting paragraph. 
The direct quotes are presumably from the 
former Minister of Energy. “ ‘Four provinces 
—British Columbia, Quebec, Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland—have instituted uniform resi- 
dential power rates.’ ” 

The thing I find interesting there that I 
would draw to your attention, Mr. Chairman, 
is that the Premier makes a statement of 
policy. I have always operated on the as- 
sumption that when the government lays 
down policy, a crown corporation is obli- 
gated to operate within the framework of 
that policy, The Premier made that statement 
last May or April and, as has been pointed 
out in the House, when the hydro rates 
came this fall, they were increased by 11.2 
per cent for rural—and 9.2 per cent for urban 
subscribers. In other words, the differential 
was widened, not narrowed) 

The current Minister of Energy (Mr. 
Welch) fudges the issue by saying it is a 
different matter and has nothing to do with 
the request for Hydro’s report on differen- 
tials. It is a different matter, everyone will 
concede that, but it is a different matter that 
widens the differential and makes the original 
problem that the Premier addressed even 
worse. 

The thing that fascinates me, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that, on page 4 of the Hydro report 
on the differential, you will find this com- 
ment: “This system,” the hydro system in 
Ontario, “has the greatest differential among 
customers of all publicly owned supply au- 
thorities across Canada and a substantially 
greater differential than other energy sup- 
pliers,’ namely gas, oil, you name it. The 
rural subscribers are being victimized, not 
only by Hydro, but to a greater extent than 
by any other energy supplier. 

Having enunciated the policy, I agree with 
the former Minister of Energy that Hydro 
has, in effect, thumbed its nose at the gov- 
ernment, to put it bluntly. It is not going to 
respond. In effect, Hydro has said to the 
government, “If you want the differential 
eliminated, just kick in with a subsidy out of 
the public treasury,” and the government has 
accepted it. One wonders who is running the 
province, Hydro or the government. Does 
Hydro lay down the policy and the govern- 
ment abide by it, or does the government lay 
down the policy and Hydro abide by it? In 
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this instance, it is clear that Hydro is laying 
down the policy and the government is re- 
sponding by kicking in a subsidy. 

Let me draw to your attention what that 
subsidy has done, Mr. Chairman, In the 
mini-budget of the Treasurer (F. S. Miller) 
a week or two ago, according to the Minis- 
ter of Energy’s own release from his office 
that same day, $20 million covers 30 per 
cent of the differential. By simple arithmetic, 
the differential, the burden that is being 
carried by rural subscribers, is $66.66 mil- 
lion, of which $20 million has already been 
accepted. 

§:30 p.m. 


Hydro is defined in still another respect. 
In their report, not only do they acknowl- 
edge the system has the highest differential 
of any publicly owned supply authority 
across the country, but they also state the 
differential should be reduced to 15 per 
cent and maintained at 15 per cent. 

In other words, it would be unfair to go 
below the 15 per cent. Their argument is 
an argument of economics and accounting 
rather than of justice. Everybody knows, and 
one does not have to be very bright to 
know, that it costs more to deliver energy 
in the rural areas where one has to deliver 
to scattered consumers than to people who 
who are living 15 feet or 20 feet apart in 
a city block. 


Mr. McKessock: What about those power 
lines coming down to Toronto? 


Mr. MacDonald: Just a minute. The way 
to correct that is by equalizing rates for all 
the Hydro subscribers so that the rural sec- 
tor is not penalized and there are compar- 
able residential rates for rural and urban 
areas. That has been done in four other 
provinces. That is what we do today for 
many other things across this province. On- 
tario ‘health insurance plan premiums are 
not higher in the rural areas. If one goes 
into a liquor store or a Brewers’ Retail store 
in Ontario in a rural area, one does not pay 
more even though the transportation costs 
may be higher to get the product out there. 
The rates are standard. It is possible to 
standardize the rates. The government has 
laid down the policy and Hydro is flouting 
it. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: You are making it diffi- 
cult for me to be argumentative. 


Mr. MacDonald: I come to the minister’s 
talents for persuasion almost to intimidation. 
I want to say to you if you really are the 
champion of the farmers in rural Ontario 
you should be using those persuasive talents 


in a pretty vigorous fashion within the cabi-| 
net today, because there is every evident 
up to this point that the government is’ 
capitulating and Hydro is laying down the 
policy. What it means is everybody else in) 
the country is going to have to pick it up. 
by way of a subsidy out of the general 
revenue. 

Can you tell me whether there is any) 
prospect of your exercising effectively those’ 
persuasive talents within the cabinet? 


Hon Mr. Henderson: The honourable: 
member was in the House on October 13, 
the night of the mini-budget, when it was 
laid out quite clearly in that budget what 
the proposals and plans are. 


\ 


Mr. McKessock: That is just a drop in the 
bucket. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is 30 per cent of) 
the differential. We have since had this re-; 
port in which Hydro says the differential 
should be reduced to 15 per cent but no! 
more. In other words, the 15 per cent dif- 
ferential will become a permanent differ. 


i 








ential. Do you favour that? | 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: As I say, it will be, 
dealt with by the government as laid out ir, 
the mini-budget speech. 


Mr. MacDonald: What are you saying! 
Are you saying then that the $20 million 
covers 30 per cent of the differential and that, 
over the next two or three years up to 1982) 
we are going to kick in at least $66 millior, 
out of the Treasury to achieve a policy be 
cause Hydro refuses to achieve it by any 


equalization of rates within its structure? ~ 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: As I remember the! 
budget, and I am speaking strictly from) 
memory, it suggested there would be $20( 


million put in and, at the end of that year 


the rates will be justified. | 


Mr. MacDonald What do you mean the i 
rates will be justified? 1 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: The differential.  * 


Mr. MacDonald: The differential will bi ( 
justified? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: It will be adjusted. | 


Mr. MacDonald: It will be adjusted. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is as I remem 
ber it You were there at the time. ' 


Mr. MacDonald: I know, but let us no 
play games. If $20 million covers 30 per cen 
of the differential, you need another $4 
million to cover 100 per cent of the dif 
ferential. Is it going to be done by equaliza 
tion of rates within Hydro, or are you goin, 
to kick in more and more every year § 
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there will be a permanent subsidy to Hydro 
to remove the differential? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not think any- 
one has answered the question the member 
has asked. 


_ Mr. McKessock: The first thing you know 
they will be calling that a subsidy to the 
farmers. Let us have equalized rates, 


| Mr. MacDonald: I grant you nobody has 
answered it. That is why I am putting the 
question to you. 


_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: I just repeat that I 
think the Treasurer made a statement at the 
ime of the mini-budget. That statement will 
itand until there is a further statement by 
he government. 

Mr. MacDonald: Do you believe the dif- 
erential should be eliminated? 

_Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have made my 
tatement. 


Mr. McKessock: I forget. What is it? Can 
ve have it again? 





_Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is quite clear. I 
aid on October 13 the Treasurer presented 
re mini-budget. 


Mr. MacDonald: I do not care about the 


reasurer. I am asking you whether you 
elieve the differential should be eliminated? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: He put the position 
the government quite clearly in his state- 
1ent that night. 


| Mr. McKessock: As Minister of Agriculture 

ad Food, how do you feel about the rural 

2ople in Ontario? Should there be equalized 

tes?P 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, if you 
h I could get a copy of the budget. 


“Mr. MacDonald: We have read the budget. 
e do not need the budget. We know what 
says and you know what it says, but that 
inot the answer to the question we are 
tting to you. 

Mr. McGuigan: The minister is saying he 
(es agree with the 15 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The minister sug- 
sts that the government’s position was put 
ite clearly that night of the mini-budget. 


Mr. MacDonald: All I can say is I am not 
tally in agreement with the Premier. Up 
til now, I cannot see that your persuasive 
tents amount to intimidation. They are not 
limidating me. In fact, there is no per- 
‘ision about them at all. It is a cop-out. I 
1 leave the matter. I am not going to press 
itbecause obviously you are just going to 
Tow verbal sand in my eyes for the next 


| 





} 
















five minutes if I 
tion. 

But I repeat that I think it is your job as 
Minister of Agriculture and Food and guar- 
dian of the interests of the farmers in rural 
Ontario to be in there fighting, and there is 
no evidence at the moment that you are 
winning the battle. 

Mr. Riddell: Or even fighting. 

Mr. MacDonald: Silence is golden. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have answered his 
question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the minister about the position of 
people in rural areas who are commercial 
users of hydro, This probably does not take 
in a great number, but there are people who 
perhaps in their milking operation have a 
hydro installation separate from the house, or 
people who operate cold storage and that type 
of thing who use a large amount of hydro. 
Why are they left out of even the $20 mil- 
lion, as small as that isP 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I was 
not aware they are left out or that there is a 
separate billing. Are you telling me a dairy 
farm has a separate meter from that of the 
house? 

Mr. McGuigan: I do not know of any 
specific dairy farm. I know of large cold 
storages; they often have separate meters. 

Mr. MacDonald: These differentials are for 
residential rates. 

Mr. McGuigan: That is what I am saying. 


Mr. MacDonald: Cold storage is not a 
residence. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, it is an entirely 
different picture as far as that is concerned. 
But I will be glad to look into it. 

Mr. McGuigan: Agricultural production is 
involved. These people are not going to have 
the benefit of even the $20 million. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: As I say, I will look 
into it, but I am not aware of any regular 
farm operation where the house is separate 
from the barn operation. 

Mr. McGuigan: As I indicated, it is a small 
number. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am not aware of 
any. 

Mr. McGuigan: I am aware of some. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Of some farm with 
a barn or livestock operation? 

Mr. McGuigan: The one I am aware of 
specifically is cold storage. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is a little dif- 
ferent from a barn operation. 


persist in asking the ques- 
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Mr. McGuigan: It is part of the farm opera- 
tion just as much as the milking part is. 


Mr. MacDonald: If I may move on then, 
Mr. Chairman, I have two or three questions 
with regard to crop insurance. We are pump- 
ing around. When I talked to Mr. Ediger, he 
said it had been covered. He isn’t here now. 
Let me raise them anyway, if I may; perhaps 
somebody can reply to them. The first one 
I want to raise is on behalf of my colleague 
Mr. Foulds who is tied up in another com- 
mittee. Otherwise, he would be here doing it 
on his own behalf. 

8:40 p.m. 

I will give you two examples of the kind 
of thing that happens. On May 15 of this 
year, a farmer by the name of Chris McNalley 
applied for crop insurance and was visited by 
an agent. As a result, he got a policy cover- 
ing total insurance for $35,200. Some weeks 
later, on June 24, a person representing him- 
self as an adjuster for the Crop Insurance 
Commission of Ontario attended at the Mc- 
Nalleys’ farm and prepared an adjuster’s 
special report. Incidentally, I am told this 
was the first time an adjuster ever appeared 
on the scene in that area. The agent sold 
the insurance, they got their policy and there 
was never anybody who came in and second- 
guessed it. 

What happened in this instance is that 
they knocked the acreage down from 200 
to 168 acres. When Mr. McNalley objected, 
the adjuster stated that he should go and 
measure it to be exact, if he was challenging 
knocking it down from 200 to 168 acres. The 
adjuster stated he did not have to measure 
the acreage because he could do it by eye- 
balling it. He reduced the policy from 
$35,200 to $24,820. 

The second example is that of a person by 
the name of Dale Dubinsky, who was given 
coverage for 250 acres and a total insurance 
policy of $25,250. An adjuster arrived on 
deck some days later and knocked it down 
to $16,550, again by the eyeballing process 
of looking at the field and saying there were 
so many fewer acres. 

This insurance was for hay as there was 
a problem with a shortage of hay there. The 
farmers had gone to the bank and borrowed 
money on the collateral of having this in- 
surance coverage. Then the insurance cover- 
age was slashed in this rather significant 
fashion, from $35,000 to $24,000 in one 
instance and from $25,000 to $16,000 in 
another instance, cut by about one third. 

What explanation is there for that kind of 
procedure? You have agents who are presum- 
ably doing their job. Why do you come in 
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after the farmer has got his insurance cover- 
age in good faith, borrowed money on the 
basis of it and then finds his insurance cover-) 
age is slashed in that fashion and he is left 
with loans at the bank which are somewhat 
difficult to cope with? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not know these, 
individual cases. I will certainly look at thea 
I would appreciate it if you would give me) 
their names again. : 

If there are only 150 acres there and nol, 
200, I think the member would agree it is 
the duty of the inspector to verify it. 


Mr. MacDonald: By eyeballing it? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: By whatever method, 
If I were the farmer I would know the num! 
ber of acres. 


Mr. MacDonald: Would not the agent ir 
the first instance have made sure he wat 
giving the exact acreage instead of something 
that could be eyeballed down by one third’) 


Hon, Mr. Henderson: If you were thi 
agent, as compared to the chairman or my, 
self, I have my doubts if you could look a: 
the field from your position and know th 
number of acres. When the inspector cami 
along, if I were the farmer, if I had insuret 
200 acres and had 200 acres, I would cei) 


tainly challenge that inspector. 
Mr. MacDonald: He did but he go 


nowhere. | 





——— 








Hon. Mr. Henderson: Did they go out an’ 


f 
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measure it? 
Mr. MacDonald: No. The adjuster said h' 
did not need to; he could eyeball it. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: If the member wi 
give us the names, we will be happy to loo, 
into it. 

Mr. MacDonald: I will pass it on to M| 
Foulds and he can get it to you. ; 

My point is simply that if the agent we 
doing his job in the first instance, ther, 
should have been an accurate acreage. I, 
cutting down the acreage and cutting bac, 
on the insurance coverage after the farm 


fi 
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had received it, operated on the assumptic) 
that he had it and borrowed money at tl 
bank on the basis of that protection, it seer 
to me you are being grossly unfair in havi) 
an adjuster come in and eyeball it down | 
one third, : 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Could the memb 
tell us if the farmer had the one third les| 

Mr. MacDonald: I did not go out a 
measure it. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Does the farm’ 
claim he has more? | 
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Mr. MacDonald: May I say to the minister 
he is missing the point? It was the agent’s 
job in the first instance to measure and make 
certain the acreage was correct. I do not 
‘know whether the farmer exaggerated his 
acreage or not. If he was exaggerating his 
acreage, surely it was the agent’s respon- 
_ sibility to make certain the acreage was cor- 
rect, not write up a policy that was wrong 
-and then have an adjuster come back and 
cut it back. 


_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is not the usual 
procedure for the agent to go out and measure 
the acreage. They reserve the right to measure 
it but it is not usual. The usual thing is to 
write up the acreage. 

| Mr. MacDonald: Do you mean he accepts 
the farmer’s view of it? 


_- Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, Farmers are very 
honourable people. 


| Mr. MacDonald: I would assume they are 
ivery honourable. 

| Mr. McKessock: About 98.9 of them are 
right. 

Mr. MacDonald: You and I are not talking 
jon the same wavelength. If the farmers 
lare honourable people, then the adjuster 
teho came in and eyeballed it down by one 
third was not a very honourable person. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not know until 
E get the names, but it might have been that 
when that agent got back, he may have known 
the total acres on that farm and knew they 
did not add up, so he sent the adjuster out. 


That may have been the case. 


\ 


_ Mr. MacDonald: The agent sent the adjus- 
cer outP 


| Hon. Mr. Henderson: It may have been 
am inspector. Give me the cases because I 
vould really like to follow through on them. 


| Mr. MacDonald: Let me move to a second 
vase. 


| Hon. Mr. Henderson: Is it possible you 
‘ould have them for me in the morning so 
hat I could report? 


Mr. MacDonald: I will speak to Mr. Foulds 
nd he can get the information to you. I have 
t here but it is in a letter that was written 
0 him. I do not know whether he wants to 
‘ive you the letter in total or just the sub- 
tance of it. 


_Hon. Mr. Henderson: If he wants to give 
1e the names, we will certainly look into it. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let me go to a second 
ase. Again, it is with regard to technicalities 
s to how you operate. I got a call from a 
vinter wheat producer in southwestern 
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Ontario who said that this year’s winter 
wheat crop sprouted in the head before it 
was harvested and, therefore, it was cut back 
to the utility grade, something less than the 
top grade. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It could have been 
graded three, four, five or six. 

Mr. MacDonald: Anyway, it was cut back. 
The acreage for the next year is not back 
because of this year’s reduction in grades, so 
next year they will not be able to get total 
coverage. The person asked me why that 
would be, and I confessed to not being 
thoroughly familiar with it. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am not sure what 
the question is, but I am well aware that 
wheat production was much higher this year. 
Even though it was a five and six grade 
wheat which reduced it by $40 to $60 a 
metric ton, the increased bushels gave them 
the same dollars per acre as another year’s 
crop would have. In other words, to help 
the member, this year quite a few fields of 
wheat in southwestern Ontario ran from 70 
to 100 bushels to the acre. In the past, the 
yields have been 50 to 80 bushels per acre. 
It was up about 20 bushels to the acre. We 
had a terrible amount of sprouted wheat that 
took it down from top grade. 

Mr. MacDonald: But you are not address- 
ing the question as I see it. The question is: 
Why is the acreage not back next year, even 
though this year they were not able to get 
the full insurance coverage? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am not aware of 
any cutbacks in acreage. 

Mr. MacDonald: That is the point that was 
asked, that the acreage will be cut back next 
year. Is that not true? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, there is no cut- 
back in acreage. 

Mr. MacDonald: Can they be sure the 
acreage they can insure will not be cut back? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 

Mr. MacDonald: Is there not a percentage 
that goes up? It is 70 per cent, then 73 per 
cent and so on. There is a graduation in it. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Seventy per cent of 
known yield in the area. That does not affect 
the acreage. They must have given you some 
wrong information. By the way, Mr. Ediger 
is home sick tonight with the flu. I would 
like it if you passed that information on be- 
cause there is a misunderstanding. 


Mr, MacDonald: I will get some more 
specific details on it. 
8:50 p.m. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, can we not 
clear this matter up because it is based on 
bushels per acre? If there is crop failure and 
a farmer’s bushels per acre go down, then 
his payment goes up. The farmers establish 
bushels per acre and if the crop sprouts, that 
doesn’t affect the bushels per acre. Does it, 
Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I don’t think there 
was any argument about the bushels per acre. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: He was talking about 
sprouts. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. He said sprouts. 
As I understand it, and Mr. MacDonald can 
correct me, because of the sprouts they 
reduced the number of acres they would let 
him insure this year. Isn’t that what you 
said? 

Mr. MacDonald: That was the information 
I had. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is what you 
were coming to. 


Mr. MacDonald: I will double-check that 
and I will get the details to you directly. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: To correct the mem- 
ber over here, I said the wheat production 
this year was 15 to 20 per cent above expec- 
tations. Does Mr. Miller fully understand 
what I saidP Has he got a misinterpretation? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t think they ex- 
plained it too well. Is there anybody here 
from the crop insurance who can expand it 
a little more fully? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: What did you want 
explained? 

(Mr. G. I. Miller: You establish a record of 
production and your insurance is based on 
that production for a graduated period of 
five years. Is there nobody in the ministry 
who is qualified to explain that? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. Five years pro- 
duction establishes the yield for the area. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: So it is not sprouts that 
determine it, is itP It is bushels per acre. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: What I felt Mr. 
MacDonald was saying, if I remember his 
first remarks, was that the wheat sprouted 
in the head before it was harvested. That was 
his comment, with which I agreed. Many of 
us in southwestern Ontario can tell you we 
had 10 per cent of the wheat taken off with- 
out sprouts. Then we got a terrible situation 
with the wheat and we got into sprouts. Mr. 
MacDonald went on to say, which I mis- 
understood, that it was his understanding 
this individual had his acreage reduced. 

Mr. MacDonald: He will have it reduced 
next year. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is not correct.) 
What I said is that is not occurring. 

Mr. MacDonald: Let me check into that: 
and I will get back to you. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, get back to us. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let me go to a final point. 
Now we have rescued Elgin county, perhaps 
we can get back to the estimates. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. McNeil was tell! 
ing me that the number of bushels he could. 
insure was down. The yield in his particular, 
area was down enough due to the last five. 
years’ production that he couldn’t insure as” 
many bushels per acre even though he pro-| 
duced 90 bushels to the acre. The production 
for the area was down. 

Mr. MacDonald: If I were more of an. 
expert on this, I could really get the answers, 
I am seeking but I confess I am not. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Maybe that is a pro 
lem. 

Mr. MacDonald: Let me go to my final’ 
point on crop insurance. Am I correct that 
agents are paid on the basis of a commission’ 
on the insurance they sell? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Regan, assistant; 
general manager of the Crop Insurance Com-; 
mission of Ontario, is here. 

Mr. Regan: If I may, on winter wheat, if 
wheat has sprouted, whether a claim is paid 
or not depends on the size of the crop | 
duced and on the grade at which the wheat 
7 sold. If it’s an 80 per cent sample, if a man. 

had 1,000 bushels of sprouted wheat, for! 
insurance purposes with a graded sample or! 
feed we would count 800 bushels. If he was: 
guaranteed, let us say, 1,000 bushels, he. 
would go from a no-claim position to a claim. 
for 200 bushels. Then that yield per acre i 
plugged in for his average for next year. | 

Mr. McGuigan: Do you mean 800 bushel: 
per acre? i 

Mr. Regan: Yes, 800 instead of 1,000. 

Mr. MacDonald: That is the reduction ]| 
think my informant was talking about. | 

Mr. Regan: There is no reduction in acres” 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let us answer Mr} 
MacDonald a little bit further. What is the, 
average bushels per acre they do insure? 

Mr. Regan: It depends on the. individual’ 
average yield and the county he lives in. Per 
haps 80 bushels is a good average to start at 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Do most of them in’ 
sure at the average? 

Mr. Regan: The agent is supposed to un 
derwrite the grower according to how h 
finds him as a farmer. He starts at a bench: 
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mark yield if he is an average farmer. If he 
is above average, he starts at a ceiling yield; 
from then on his own average is plugged in 
until at the end of five years he is on his own 
individual average yield. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: At the end of a five- 
year period. 

Mr. Regan: That is right. If he is a good 
grower, he has a high yield; if he is a poor 
grower, he has a poor yield. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: So he establishes his 
own record. 


Mr. Regan: That is right. 


_ Mr. MacDonald: The agent is paid a com- 
mission on the basis of the acreage of in- 
surance he sells? 


Mr. Regan: That is correct. 


_ Mr. MacDonald: Am I correctly informed 
that in addition to the commission there is 
some sort of a feeP How does that fit into 
the picture? 

_ Mr. Regan: There is a yield fee he would 
collect at the end of the year if he is charged 
with going out to pick up the yield, which 
is quite a job. In some cases he may have 
to climb a silo and take a look at what is 
in there to get the total yield. He gets a 
yield fee for getting the yield on a crop in 
the fall on its average. 


_ Mr. MacDonald: He gets a commission on 
the acreage he sells in the first instance and 
he gets a yield fee after the harvest? 


_ Mr. Regan: That is correct, he is an agent 
who does pick up yield. Some agents do not 
want to pick up yield because it could be 
quite a job. In that case we would send an 
imspector or adjuster out to do the job. But 
if he is a yield-gathering agent, if I could 
use that term, he gets a fee. 


| (Mr. MacDonald: Now that I have that 
clear, let me put to the minister something 
that has been drawn to my attention that 
strikes me as having a measure of validity. 
f there are about 125 crop insurance agents 
tcross the province there were 20 of them 
who made in excess of $20,000 for what 
mounts to about four months’ work. This 
esulted from a combination of the com- 
nission and the yield fee. The argument was 
fs is a little rich, particularly since the 
ents are all operating in territories that 
te within a very short distance of their 
omes, In this instance it was 10 miles. That 
lay not be totally accurate, Have you ex- 
mined the earnings of the commission agents 


i 


nd come to the conclusion they are fair? 


I 


x is this part of the great Tory patronage 


7stem and! how you grease the wheels? 
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Mr. Regan: A crop insurance agent has 
only three or four months basically to get his 
work done with crop insurance. He has to 
be paid a reasonable amount, and the plans 
for crop insurance are fairly complicated. It 
takes a lot of training and expertise to do 
the job properly, and we are continually try- 
ing to improve our agency staff in the field. 
We do not think from the way some of these 
fellows work they are being overpaid. 

Mr. MacDonald: I suppose it is a matter of 
judgement. I assume they are doing this 
agency work as a part-time job for the four 
months in which they are working and that 
they are not collecting unemployment insur- 
ance for the other eight months of the year. 
The argument strikes me as having a measure 
of validity. If an agent is able to collect 
$20,000 for about four months’ work—at least 
20 of them, I am informed, earned over 
$20,000 in that four-month period—it is a 
little rich. I grant you have to give a man 
adequate compensation for his hire and skills, 
but $20,000 for four months’ work is ending 
up as about the same salary proportionally as 
William Grenville Davis gets for the year. 

9 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know any of these agents out in the 
province. I would have to admit I do not even 
know who the agent is in my home area. 
I have never had crop insurance—I am one of 
those neglectful farmers who have not had 
it—but it is my understanding these agents 
work very long hours in the periods they do 
work. It is a six or seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing until midnight job during the four-month 
period. 

Mr. MacDonald: It is the average the 
farmer works all the time. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: A farmer works 
similar hours, yes. During the four-month 
period, I would suggest the agent possibly 
puts in as many hours as most labour people 
do in that period. 

Mr. MacDonald: I have drawn it to your 
attention and if you think it is fair, we will 
see what the feeling is out there now that 
the information has been drawn more broadly. 
I have one final point and then I will leave it. 

Mr. Riddell: Is this still on crop insurance? 

Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 

Mr. Riddell: I have a supplementary for the 
minister. Is crop insurance available to farmers 
on muck lands? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is based on the 
crop they are growing, is it not? 

Mr. Regan: On onions it is. 
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My. Riddell: They were studying it in the 
Holland Marsh and it was brought to my at- 
tention. I only learned at that time that crop 
insurance was not available for that situa- 
tion. Why is that? Why cannot farmers 
growing muck crops get crop insurance? 


Mr. Regan: Back about 1972, the onion 
growers in Grand Bend requested a plan for 
onions. The crop insurance commission met 
with the onion growers in the province and 
brought in a plan for them. When we ex- 
plained the program to the Bradford growers 
at their convention, they said it was a scheme 
to keep the growers in business in Leamington 
and Grand Bend and they would not take 
part in it and buy the insurance. From then 
on, every year we have appeared at the con- 
vention in Bradford and explained the onion 
program, but there has been no interest in 
onion insurance in the Bradford marsh. 


Mr. Riddell: What about crops other than 
onions? Are you suggesting that only onion 
growers could get crop insurance if they 
ask for it? 


Mr. Regan: No, on the contrary. Henry 
Ediger sent a letter out to all the growers’ 
associations saying that if they wanted crop 
insurance on their commodity to form a group 
and to come in and meet with the commis- 
sion. The Bradford growers have never re- 
sponded to that request. 


Mr. Riddell: The reason they do not have 
crop insurance is that there has never been a 
request by the producers of cold crops. 


Mr. Regan: Exactly. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Maybe Mr. Regan 
should explain what has happened in the 
potato industry. That is a good example which 
you might like to know about. Explain the 
potato situation. 


Mr. Regan: Back in 1969 it was kind of the 
same story. The commission met with potato 
growers of the province to have an insurance 
plan. At that time, a plan was brought in for 
potatoes which was more or less tailored for 
the Alliston area with its low land, a lot of 
which is on the flats where there are drainage 
problems in some cases. 

At the time, the growers in Alliston did not 
buy it because they wanted spot loss. If one 
had 200 acres of potatoes and 15 acres were 
washed out, there would be no claim under 
our program, but they wanted there to be a 
claim for those 15 acres. The premium spot 
loss crop insurance would be tremendously 
high. As you well appreciate, a lot of the 
low land could be planted to a crop and 
down the road collected on crop insurance. 


At the most, there have been about 40 | 
potato growers in the program out of about | 
1,200 in the province. The Alliston growers 
would not buy it because there was no spot 
loss. So the commission finally sat down and : 
decided that if the potato growers were | 
seriously thinking of crop insurance, they | 
would have to meet with the commission to — 
show that interest. Otherwise, we would just. 
be getting the growers who were slapping | 
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the crop off, if I can use that expression. It | 
is going to freeze in this province somewhere — 
along the line, and then these growers would 
be collecting insurance. They would just | 
leave them in the ground. | 

One of the big problems with potatoes has | 
been the terrible price. It has not been a | 
problem producing potatoes. It has been a | 
problem of getting a reasonable price for | 
them. | 

Mr. Riddell: Apart from corn, soybeans | 
and white beans, what crops are you really | 
insuring? 

Mr. Regan: We insure all the processing» 
crops. We cover 80 to 85 per cent of the i 
acres of tomatoes. We cover the seven main | 
food crops, some of the smaller crops like’ 
cucumbers and tobacco crops, of course. We 
all know what the tobacco situation has been. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Maybe you should 
have gone a little further and told them how; 
expensive this premium gets. It really scares’ 
the potato people off when they have to’ 
pay it. 

Mr. Regan: The last potato premium was i 
$22, an acre. I can think of an example like! 
peaches, for instance, out of Niagara, where 
the premium rate to cover that—Mr. Me- 

t 








Guigan may know this—has to be raised to, 
45 per cent just to carry the crop of peaches. 
We could get into a lot of things here, but 
if the program is not correctly set up and 
administered properly, the premium rate can’ 
get prohibitive, even though the federal gov- 
ernment contributes half of the subsidy. t 
Mr. Riddell: What does that 45 per cent. 
represent again? 
Mr. Regan: For every $100 coverage oD i 
peaches, a man would have to pay 45 pel) 
cent. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: A $45-premium. 


Mr. MacDonald: It is about $85 or $36 
according to the annual report of crops 
covered. It is on page 11 in the annua, 
report. | 

Mr. Regan: Are those all the questions yot . 
had on crop insurance? I 

Mr. MacDonald: A final point, Mr. Chait 
man, I would like a little more detailec: 
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picture on what the ministry is doing with 
regard to the whole energy problem. On 
June 10 I know the minister announced the 
establishment of a committee jointly chaired 
by your deputy and by the Deputy Minister 
of Energy and there are five or six distin- 
guished farmers there as well. I was intri- 
gued—in fact, it was shades of William 
Hearst and the temperance people of yester- 
year in the Tory party—that on September 2 
the minister was going to give an incentive 
grant to assist farmers to install ethanol stills 
on their farms. That must have had some 
of your Tory antecedents turning over in 
their grave. 

_ What has happened? I grant you it is only 
10 weeks since you announced this. The grant 
is a maximum of $15,000 on any on-farm 
construction and $20,000 for a still installed 
by a small group of farmers. What sort of a 
response have you had? There has been a lot 
of counter-argument in stories in Farm and 
Country indicating the first enthusiasm for 
ethanol is waning. Further stories indicate 
that the net energy increase is not as great 
as had originally been thought. Is this pro- 
gram developing encouragingly or has it 
stalled? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: The original com- 
mittee was announced, I believe you said, 
last June. That is chaired by the two depu- 
ities. I forget the date in June. 


Mr. MacDonald: June 10. 


| Hon. Mr. Henderson: We hope that com- 
mittee is going to make recommendations 
ae time in January. 

_ Mr. MacDonald: This coming January? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, We hope that 

committee will report and will disappear at 
that time after it has reported. 
_ As a follow-up and as a startup, if I might 
put it both ways, as a follow-up of June and 
as a forerunner of January, we appointed Mr. 
Brubaker, who was the head of engineering 
in Guelph, as the director in charge of energy 
for the Minister of Agriculture and Food. 
Mr. Brubaker will have an office at 801 Bay 
Street with the necessary staff and will 
channel any information out to farmers. 


1:10 p.m. 


} 








_ At practically every meeting I went to dur- 
ng that period when the scare was on, all 
ypes of farmers came up and asked me 
tbout it. Maybe they could spend $50,000 
$100,000 to put an ethanol plant in opera- 
ion. They might have a dairy operation. I 
m sure the member knows after they pro- 
luce the ethanol it does increase the protein. 
“hese dairy farmers and hog farmers are 
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looking at producing their own protein, their 
Own concentrate. At the same time, they are 
looking at the possibility of putting in an 
ethanol plant that would maybe supply the 
complete neighbourhood with gasohol. They 
are looking at that now. Mind you that is 
not a small operation. They have about 100 
operations of a similar nature in Michigan. 

Mr. MacDonald: They are selling it at the 
pump in Manitoba. In that province they 
have moved fairly well along the way with 
gasohol. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, we realize that. 


Mr. Lantz: They haven’t started there yet. 
It is the Mohawk refinery starting just north 
of Brandon. They are going to contract grain 
barley in the spring and begin operations 
next spring. They haven’t really started yet. 
It is the Mohawk oil refinery. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Then I have the big 
farmer who wants to do that and supply the 
neighbourhood. I have the little farmer who 
has a couple of thousand bucks and thinks 
he can make gasohol. 

Mr. Riddell: Has the $200,000 bond been 
waived? 

Hion. Mr. Henderson: No, I am not aware 
of any waiving of it. 

Mr. Riddell: Is that a prohibitive factor 
at allP 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is certainly a 
factor. We make them aware of that, but 
we do have six applications. 

Mr. McKessock: How many have you 
granted? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We have not granted 
any. 

Mr. MacDonald: So you have had six appli- 
cations in the 10 weeks since you announced 
this incentive grant? 

Mr. McKessock: What is the holdup in 
granting the $17,000? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: When an application 
comes in it is for a plant that might cost 
up to $100,000 and there has to be a little bit 
of technology. Our director, Mr. Brubaker, has 
not got them all evaluated yet. 

Mr. MacDonald: You beat the gun on the 
report from your energy committee in Janu- 
ary with this one project. Is this the only 
project you have moved on so far, this one 
on ethanol] stills? 

Hon, Mr. Henderson: There is a lot of re- 
search, but we hit every plant. We did not 
feel that was a forerunner of the report. 


Mr. MacDonald: I would like to go back 
just briefly to our discussion in the last session 
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of the committee—maybe it was the second 
last; I think I missed one—of the growing of 
poplar in the South Nation River proposals 
and so on. Are you proceeding with that, 
particularly since there were protests from 
the farmers that you were, in effect, going 
to be servicing the woods industry of Corn- 
wall? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Of course, you realize 
it is methanol, not gasohol. But there is a 
study going on at the South Nation River 
that will decide the best use for it. 

Mr. MacDonald: That $1.8 million in 
studies. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. It is not the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food that is in- 
volved with poplar. 

Mr. MacDonald: I have one final question, 
if I may. When are we going to get Gord 
Bennett’s study on the survival of the family 
farm? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would hope to have 
it by the end of the year. 


Mr. MacDonald: The end of this year? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, I would hope so. 


Mr. MacDonald: It will be made public, I 
assume. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would hope so. 


Mr. MacDonald: You will be the man who 
will make the decision. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 


Mr. MacDonald: We have a Freedom of 
Information Act that insists— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have no reason to 
think it will not be made public. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
revert back to milk. I am not being critical, 
but I am telling you there are two and a 
quarter million more people in Ontario than 
in Quebec, which has 50 epr cent more of the 
industrial market for milk production. That is 
water under the bridge. That is past. No 
government is going to change it. If we want 
to keep harmony and understanding in this 
country, we just have to forget about it at 
the moment. 

Something is radically wrong. This gentle- 
man, Mr. G. I. Miller, pointed out about 
the small cheese maker who was telling him 
he could not buy milk, because it was not 
available. The plant I spoke of that is get- 
ting 48 per cent of its milk from Quebec 
now, and with 600 miles return transporta- 
tion, I know it is costing them, at least 
$2.50 minimum more than they have to pay 
the Ontario Milk Marketing Board. They 
were in touch with Mr. McKinnon and he 


is the production there is. 

A few years back you will recall I gave. 
figures. We could not export cattle out of, 
eastern Ontario because we had an outbreak| 
of brucellosis. We were barred from ex-: 
porting for three years. That is what has 
kept eastern Ontario alive in the last 50. 
years, the fact that it works as a cash crop— 
they can sell a surplus of dairy cattle to the. 
United States and now the Quebec market.; 
So this has been something fundamental and: 
necessary. 

But when they were closed off, they had 
these cattle to milk, and either spill out into 
the ditches milk worth in the neighbourhood) 
of $10 or $11 a hundredweight at that time, 
or to ship it and try to keep their cattle fed 
up and get returns of anywhere from $1.90 
to $2.60 in the months of January, February’ 
and March. Those of you who are farmers) 
and know you have to feed, will agree it 
is very discouraging. It is a situation where) 
you do not have to fight communism from 
without; you are going to create it from) 
within. 

These fellows were burned. The situation, 
is completely reversed today. They can sell aj 
springing cow, a fresh milk cow, a commer: 
cial cow, a good Holstein cow from $1,800 
to $2,000 to ready buyers. They are coming 
from the States—that buyer is not there any. 
more; the province is cleaned up as far as. 
eastern Ontario is concerned —or Quebec, 
They are not taking a chance on getting 
burned, because most of those people whc' 
are not well-organized farmers—that is, people. 


said there was no more milk available. That: 





well established for years and out of val 
rather than take a chance on getting burned 
when they know they can get their hands 
on $2,000 per cow, they are not going tc 
take that chance. 

I agree with what Mr. MacDonald stated. 
that we have to find some way of creating 


a fund through this ministry in Ontario tt! 
| 





are carrying heavy mortgages. Therefore’ 


| 
| 
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increase production up to 105 per cent. 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: Take a risk. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Exactly. I said the othe! 
day that Mr. Whelan was a fair-minded man _ 
There were problems created for him toc 
because, after all, the federal government — 
in fairness, pays a very heavy subsidy o1 
industrial milk. If we were allowed to pro 
duce over 100 per cent and had to pay ti) 
subsidy on that, I know what a jam he 
would be in with other provinces in the i 
country. - 

On the basis of that, I can understanc 
this problem. But, on the other hand, Aul 

a 
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Foods have markets for four million pounds 
of aged cheese. They are ageing that now in 
cold storage. I say Ault Foods, but it is 
owned by Labatts, Whether we like large 
corporations, they do an exceptionally good 
job of marketing. Therefore, if they are in 
a position to handle that and export it out 
of the country, I believe these are things 
that can be worked out privately, with com- 
‘mon sense, with the Minister of Agriculture 
and Food, the Ontario Milk Marketing Board 
and the officials in Ottawa to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution. 


9:20 p.m. 


| I do say, in all fairness, that although 
everybody has an opportunity to bid on quota 
the situation is such—Mr. Riddell, you are 
aware of this—that the little fellow who has 
$100,000 of a mortgage and perhaps 300,000 
pounds quota or less is not in a position to 
bid the same way as the well established 
farmer who has 800,000 and can go to 
900,000 and has the ready cash to buy that 
quota. 
_ In my judgement a little common sense 
has to be used by the milk marketing board! 
to help the little fellow become a viable 
Operator, if we are going to try to conserve 
e family farmer. In my area, the well 
established farmer of 200 acres is the fellow 
who is out of debt, milking 30 or 35 good 
who and he has sufficient quota. The fellow 







who is milking 170 cows—one of them—is in 
ebt. 

| Frankly, I do not see—and I am saying 
this while it is in my mind—where any 
yovernment, federal or any other, should 
lave to subsidize that fellow $45,000 for 
roducing 1,800,000 pounds of milk. That is 
he quota he has. I would rather give that 
o 10 small farmers, or medium size with 
0 or 85 cows, whatever it may be. However, 
hat is the way the system works. I realize 
; Is not easy to draw up a scheme to satisfy 
verybody. 

On the other hand, leaving aside bicker- 
ag about subsidizing or anything, farmers 
re not looking for handouts. But if 
née majority of those small farmers with 
ewer than 35 cows could add five or six 
ows to their herd it would mean at least 
12,000 a year in extra income for them. It 
yould make the total difference between just 
ving and enjoying life without having to 
orry. As I see it, it can be worked out with 
common-sense approach. It does not make 
mse to me, here in November and Decem- 
x hauling milk in, a return trip of 600 
iles, to supply a factory that cannot meet 
‘e demands they have products sold for. 


| 













Let me say this, before I finish. There are 
many more products made from the milk 
base today than there were a few years ago. 
This is again creating a shortage of industrial 
milk. Naturally the system in Ontario works 
well. As they are in the business, if they 
want to graduate into pool one, the food- 
milk shippers are automatically allowed to 
do so ona percentage basis. That is fair. As 
far as eastern Ontario is concerned, we would 
not have the outlets in this province for 
pool one shippers. We do not have the 
population. 

Nevertheless, the fact is—and I am think- 
ing in terms of the small family farm, I’m 
not talking about the small farm, most of 
them have 200 acres in the 30 to 35 cow 
bracket, where they have to produce to have 
a viable operation—if we guaranteed up to 
105 per cent, whatever differential there 
was, and worked it out with the federal 
authorities on the basis of exporting what 
we can, I think we could come to an ar- 
rangement very easily. But I do not think 
they are going to change the quota. Let us be 
reasonable and fair— 


Mr. J. A. Tayler: We are not producing 
to our quota because we have farms—I know 
in my area—where the farmers are intimi- 
dated in case they go over quota, because of 
what happened a few years ago. 


Mr. Villeneuve: That is right. That is my 
feeling too. 


Mr. Gaunt: That is why Osie’s suggestion 
would solve this. 


Mr, J. A. Taylor: Certainly it would. That 
is where there was an interjection. This is 
where I started with Mr. MacDonald on 
the quota business because there is an im- 
balance in Ontario as opposed to Quebec. We 
had some tough knocks a few years ago. 
Maybe we are now not meeting our quota 
because of the fear that is there. All I am 
saying is when the government steps in and 
regulates—this is where you were hitting me, 
Mr. MacDonald, on the philosophical ground 
—when the ‘government injects itself and 
regulates and I am not opposing what has 
happened there— 

Mr. MacDonald: It stepped in at the re- 
guest of the farmers. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I am not denying that. 
What I am saying is, when one has that 
government presence, one looks to 'govern- 
ment for some assurance as well when the 
quotas are imposed and one perhaps suffers 
because of overproduction. We are not meet- 
ing our quotas. 
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You were talking about the Winchester 
plant, Mr. Villeneuve, where half of that milk 
for Ault Foods is coming from Quebec. There 
is an Ault Foods plant in Napanee; 48 per 
cent of the milk is coming from Quebec. What 
I was saying is we can produce more in 
Ontario. We could meet our quota. 

Mr. Riddell: I do not think anybody argues 
with that. We support them, Mr. Villeneuve. 
But I think the Ontario Milk Marketing 
Board would disagree with you when you say 
that the small operator, the small family farm 
cannot get more quota off the quota ex- 
change. They seem to indicate to me that the 
small farmer has just as good a chance on 
the quota exchange as the larger farmer. 

Mr. Villeneuve: I am not saying that. What 
I said, and I made it very clear, is that as far 
as money is concerned, most of them are 
carrying $100,000 mortgages and they do not 
feel in a position to pay 15 per cent or 16 
per cent on money to buy quota. That is 
what I am getting at. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: It is the price of the 
quota one is buying, not the farm. I know 
in Prince Edward county not too many years 
ago, there were seven or eight cheese 
factories; they have one now. They were not 
in a position to bid the price when the quota 
came on the market. It is different with Ault 
Foods, for example. It does not matter what 
the price is. 

Mr. Villeneuve: They can afford it. You say 
the small plant cannot afford to truck milk at 
the price it would have to pay to sell its goods 
at retail. 

Mr. Riddell: Speaking of cheese factories, 
Mr. Minister, why is it that the milk marketing 
board is endeavouring to close out the cheese 
warehouses in the Belleville area? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Storage facilities. 

Mr. Riddell: Why are they closing out the 
cheese storage facilities down there? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: As I understand it, 
there have been several new facilities built 
over the period. 

Mr. Riddell: In the same area? 

Mr. MacDonald: There is an anomaly there. 
Mr. Riddell, I do not know whether you were 
there at the time but they talked about that 
up at Geneva Park this year. It is true they 
are closing out because they were losing 
money. They were not able to use their 
warehouses. What I could not understand is 
that while they are closing down, Black 
Diamond or somebody else is building new 
facilities. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: There have been new ones 
and an expansion. 
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Mr. Villeneuve: Mr. Riddell, at one time, 
years ago, the cheese marketing board built 
those facilities. All cheese factories sold on 
the board and the cheese was centred in cold 
storages there. Since the milk marketing board 
has gone into operation, these larger opera- 
tions like Ault Foods, which is Labatts, and 
Kraft that control over 85 per cent of the 
industrial milk between Toronto and the 
Quebec border have their own facilities or 
agencies which look after them close to their 
manufacturing plants. Therefore, they contact 
large organizations like Loblaws or Dominion 
Stores, whatever it is. 

I happen to know that Loblaws was buying 


butter in Quebec. Ault just got an order for | 
five million pounds. One thing one has to give | 


them credit for, they produce a top quality 


product. Whether we dislike them or not, | 
they have the ability to produce and give 


satisfaction as far as a quality product is 


concerned. They are branching out. They are | 


growing. It is a large organization. You can 
see the little fellow has no chance at all — 








against them. / 


9:30 p.m. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: But they are not holding 
it either in terms of storage. The crop passes 
through in a year instead of two or three 
years. 

Mr. Villeneuve: They have four million 


pounds of last year’s cheese in storage right _ 


now. 
Interjection. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: No, I am talking about | 


the warehousing. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: This was fully de i 
bated there and it is an economic situation. _ 


It is my understanding that the representa- 
tives of the Ontario Milk Marketing Board 
are going to Belleville on December 10 to try 


to explain the situation. 
Mr. Riddell: I know they are not very | 


= Span ve 





happy down there. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: I understand that. 
Mr. Villeneuve: They are selling the 


cheese. It is better merchandise. | 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is there. I think 


SSS 


the bigger plants have built their own. It is _ 


cheaper to build their own instead of having 
to move it, That makes sense. This was 8 | 
great opportunity when we had the small | 
cheese plants—a place for each one to store. — 
Y 


That will be fully explained at the meeting. | 


Mr. Villeneuve: You have to give credit 
where credit is due. The chain stores have’ 


made a wonderful job of merchandising the 
product. I can remember 35 or 40 years 280 
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when you went to a country store and lifted 
the cover off the cheese a swarm of flies 
would come out. You do not see that any 
more because people would not tolerate it 
today, but that was a reality of life and we 
lived through it. 


Mr. Gaunt: It had a flavour all of its own. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. McNeil): Have 
you completed your remarks, Mr. Villeneuve? 


Mr. Villeneuve: Yes, I am finished. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, the milk 
business is a very complicated industry and 
it does not get any less complicated every 
year. When I was in the business it was 
hard to keep up with it. 

The Acting Chairman: Is this a supple- 
mentary? 


| 
| _ Mr. McKessock: Yes, it is a supplementary, 

Mr. Chairman. We have, in the past, brought 
| in Ken McKinnon from the Ontario Milk 
Marketing Board to discuss this with us and 
‘answer our questions. I think it would be a 
good idea if we could set aside an hour or 
‘hour and a half so that Mr. McKinnon or 
somebody from the board could come in and 
bring us up to date on their policies and 
be available to answer questions. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, let 
us decide. Would that be the wish of the 
committee? 
| The Acting Chairman: Yes, I think so. I 
‘would like it as far as I am concerned, but 
I should not speak for the rest of the party. 


_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will see if he is 
available tomorrow morning or Thursday 
night. 

| Mr. J. A. Taylor: It is certainly important 
‘to my area, Mr. Chairman. 


| 


| Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will be very 
glad to arrange it. 

' Mr. MacDonald: Summon him on a Speak- 
er’s warrant. 


| Mr. McKessock: Is there a chance he 


‘could be contacted tonight so we would 
know before we left tonight whether he will 
be needed here in the moming or not? 

_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: He should be listed 
jm the phone book. He has the apartment 
right below me in the Sutton Place, Will 
jyou see if he is listed in the phone book? 
The Ontario Milk Marketing Board should 
be listed. It is apartment 1905. 

. Mr. Riddell: But there is a good thick 
oor between your politics. 

| Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, I am not sure 
of that. I think it is getting thin. It is coming 
‘ogether. 











Mr. Gaunt: He is a constituent of mine. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Just watch it, Mur- 
ray, you will get me in trouble. 

Mr. McKessock: You did not miss one 
vote, did youP 

The Acting Chairman: Irrespective, he is 
a good man. He cleaned up a lot of dirt in 
my area. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, he did. 

Mr. McGuigan: I believe we are still on 
item 5, are we? 

The Acting Chairman: That is right. 


Mr. McGuigan: Before we leave the 
question of crop insurance, I thought we 
had some sort of understanding with the 
minister at one of our previous meetings that 
he would look into and perhaps call a con- 
ference of those producers who are not now 
covered by marketing boards towards look- 
ing at whether or not a crop insurance plan 
could be devised for them. Am I correct in 
that recollection of the previous meeting? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I remember you 
proposing something of that nature. I think 
you added one or two words to it tonight. 
I think you added some supplementaries, I 
remember you suggested I should call a 
conference with those people who are not 
involved with marketing boards or market- 
ing legislation to get the feelings of that 
area. I think maybe you have added to it 
tonight. Is that not correct? 


Mr. McGuigan: I do not recall my exact 
words. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is what I re- 
member. 


Mr. McGuigan: Just to add this to it, it 
may well be that in some instances the cost 
would be too great. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: As was mentioned 
earlier, in the last three weeks or so the 
commission has met with the marsh people. 
There are continuous meetings with groups. 
But did I take it you meant a meeting of 
individual farmers who are not associated 
with the Ontario Federation of Agriculture 
or other farm unions? 


Mr. McGuigan: I do not think you will 
find anybody who is not associated with one 
of the major farm organizations, or a very 
few people who are not. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I think you will find 
about half the farmers out there are not. 


Mr. McGuigan: I think if you broke it 
down to where the production is coming 
from, most of the production is coming from 
people who are members of these organiza- 
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tions. I do not see whether or not they are 
a member of a farm organization is part of 
the question. It is whether or not they are 
a member of a marketing board. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I remember your 
proposal. Is that fair enough? 


Mr. McGuigan: Yes. I would like to say a 
few things about energy, and about this 
problem we have of food prices outstripping 
the general inflation. It is predicted that for 
the coming year food prices will go up 15 
or 16 per cent whereas the general inflation 
rate is probably in the range of 10 to Il 
per cent. I would like to suggest that will 
continue and as long as energy prices—I am 
speaking mostly of liquid fuel—continue to 
escalate then we will see a continuous out- 
stripping by food prices of the general in- 
flation rate. 

I base this on the fact that modern agri- 
culture today is largely built upon energy. 
The power required to run the tractors and 
all the various equipment is liquid fuel. 
Fertilizers, nitrogen fertilizer in particular, 
is based upon petroleum fuels. The cost of 
mining and transporting the other fertilizer 
elements such as the potash from Saskat- 
chewan and phosphorous, which largely 
comes from Florida, the cost of moving, 
milling, bagging and transporting them out 
to the farm is all based upon liquid fuels. 

Wherever you turn you find a direct 
equation between the cost of liquid fuel and 
the cost of food. What I suggested to the 
Minister of Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions (Mr. Drea) was that through your in- 
fluence, and I am suggesting it here to you 
today, with the energy policy not only at the 
provincial level but also at the federal level, 
we have a two-price system for energy used 
in farming, probably in forestry, mining, fish- 
ing and other basic industries that would sort 
of break that cycle we are in. I cannot see 
any break in our present system. We will 
just continue soaring on with this inflationary 
system, with food prices outstripping general 
inflation, which of course leads to demands 
for higher wages, quite naturally. 


9:40 p.m. 


If we are going to break that, it seems to 
me a system would be to have one price for 
energy that is going into basic production 
and one price for energy that is going into 
transportation, especially, in which savings 
can be made. The small cars, even the K 
cars I am told, are meeting with some resis- 
tance now at the consumer level because of 
their high price. When a person looks at the 
three or four year old car he presently has, 
which is more comfortable and so on, and 


| 
t 
when he works out the economies of con- | 
tinuing to drive that older car, looking at his | 
interest costs et cetera, he decides it is to. 
his advantage to stay with the older car. 

The way we have to change that, of | 
course, is to raise the price of fuel at the) 
pump for personal transportation. It seems , 
to me this would get our factories working , 
again because then people would be more 
likely to get rid of that old gas guzzler and | 
buy a modern fuel-efficient car. I suggest this 
to you as one thing you should be looking at « 


as Minister of Agriculture and Food. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask the member if he is proposing that we. 
should increase the gas tax? ' 

Mr. McGuigan: Yes, it could be the gas | 
tax. It could be the basic price of fuel, to | 
encourage more production of fuel. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It would help or. 
hinder, I do not know which—you might say 
hinder. But I am sure you realize that the | 
basic price of fuel is set by the federal | 


+ 





if it comes under us. | 
Mr. McGuigan: You do have influence I ; 
am sure, and you do discuss fuel prices with 
the federal people. | 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: We think we have | 
but it does not get many results. 


Mr. McGuigan: That does not stop you 
from taking— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: But you believe that | 
one solution would be to increase the costs? | 


Mr. McGuigan: I think we could have a | 
two-price system for fuel, a lower price for ‘ 
basic industries than for passenger auto- 
mobiles. I suppose taxation is one way you 
would accomplish that. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Help me, because I 
am equally interested in this, Let me try to 
get an extreme in some commodity we really 
do not need. Surely you can think of one.’ 
We could say that, at the moment, we be- 
lieve that commodity B over here, whatever | 
it is, is strictly a pleasure item. 

Mr, Chairman: Bus companies and! trans- | 
portation. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: An outboard motor | 


company. | 
Mr. McGuigan: I guess you could make’ 
that argument, It would be so difficult to 


administer. 


| 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: I think it would. But | 





———— 


t 


you believe there should be an increase in 
costs to those people using our roads, but 
not to the people basically producing foods? — 
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Mr. McGuigan: Food and other basic items. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Means of life. 


Mr. McGuigan: Other basic items, a two- 
ice system. I think it would be a step 
owards breaking this cycle we are in. Per- 
laps it can be done. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, we 
vill keep these recommendations in mind. 

Mr. McGuigan: It would be something 
hat could be looked at. There are other 
hings I want to mention under other assist- 
nce to primary food production. Next week 
ye have a conference here in the city—I am 
oing and I am sure several other members 
vill be going—about soil conservation. 
What has made me very aware of this 
as been riding the train from Toronto to 
shatham in the last couple of years, especially 
st spring when we had some very heavy 
ains just as the frost was coming out of the 
round. The erosion one could see from the 
rain is alarming. It is a vantage point that 
ou really do not see when you are driving 
n Highway 401, because your attention is 
n the road and you are not as close to the 
armer’s field as you are on the train. When 
rode the train this spring and summer when 
e had very heavy rains, I thought it was 
ally alarming to see the ditches and rills 
nd gullies that are being cut in that land. 
A big change has occurred, I think one 
suld say mainly in the last five years, in 
ming practices. The fact is most of this 
nd is now cash cropped. We have short 
’ason corn varieties and short season soy- 
san varieties. These are moving—we have to 
) clean to Ottawa. Some soybean varieties 
tve been tested in Ottawa already. They 
id they get economic yields there. I see 
uthern Ontario, and I am including the 
ea from Ottawa to Windsor, really becom- 
g one big grain field with rather few excep- 
ons. The farming practices have changed 
the point where with the large combines 
‘ople have, most of those crops are now off 
‘the end of October. 

‘When I was growing corn 10 to 15 years 
0, I was picking it with a two row picker 
d putting it in the crib. My brother and 
ould be until Christmas time before we 
it the last of that corn off, so we had no 
ught of fall ploughing since the ground 
‘§ generally frozen by the time we got 
T corn off. Most of these crops are now off 
| the end of October, The farmer has the 
te on his hands and is going out and fall 
yughing the land regardless of whether it 
‘clay land. For black clay land, as the 
nister certainly knows from where he 
“nes from, that is the proper thing to do. 





You cannot really farm it unless you do fall 
plough it. But, I see silt loam soil, sandy 
Icam_ soils—almost regardless of the type of 
the soil-now being fall ploughed, because 
the farmer has the time. He has a big tractor, 
so he fall ploughs it. 

So much of our land is now going through 
the winter unprotected by the stover that 
formerly protected the land. It seems to me 
perhaps the greatest concern today is not land 
being taken for other purposes, although I 
certainly am concerned about that, but land 
that is being lost to erosion. 

9:50 p.m. 

Just to go back again to my rides on the 
train and observations this summer, one of 
the things you may have noticed is that a 
few years ago when a hillside had a sparse 
crop, today there is no crop on the hillside. 
It is absolutely barren and from things I 
read about US research, they are telling us 
now that the reason this is happening is 
that when a farmer puts on his herbicide 
and he puts it on the whole field, he doesn’t 
leave off these hillsides, and it goes down 
through that soil that has very little organic 
matter in it and kills the seed. On the soils 
that are high in organic matter, there are 
micro-organisms in the soil that have the 
effect of neutralizing or biodegrading the 
herbicides so that the herbicide does its 
weed killing job on the weed seed on the 
surface but it doesn’t go down and kill the 
bean or corn plant which is usually an inch 
and a half to two inches deep, depending 
on the situation, 

I just wonder if the minister or any of 
his officials have noticed these hillsides that 
are completely barren now as compared to a 
few years ago when they might have been 
sparse. It is an indication to me that there 
is something wrong. It is growing and we 
really are not doing very much about it 
here in Ontario. The US, since 1937, when 
they brought in their soil conservation laws 
and set up conservation districts, have had a 
pretty good system in place. While it has not 
been perfect by any means—it has its short- 
comings—yet they do have a system there 
that it seems to me we could very well 
emulate. The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food should be taking some leadership in 
this area. I would just like to have the 
minister’s comments on that particular aspect 
of my observations. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, the 
member made mention of the conference 
next week. I am sure you realize that we 
are cosponsors of that conference. I am sure 
you are also aware of our farm productivity 
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program and the eligible items really to 
cover the areas that you have mentioned. 
Included here are all the devices on land 
reshaping designed to minimize soil erosion. 
Eligible costs include capital costs of de- 
vices and charges for earth moving machin- 
ery. Use of the owner’s own machinery and 
the owner’s own labour are non-eligible ex- 
penditures. For items including grass water- 
ways—and this is what you say has been 
ploughed up —drop_ inlet spillways, catch 
basins, tile outlet protection, construction of 
terraces and contours reclaiming of a gulley, 
seeding or sodding of banks, the assistance 
is 40 per cent of the capital cost with a 
maximum grant of $1,500. My deputy points 
out to me that we are spending $6 million 
to $7 million this year in that particular 
grant. My experience and I am sure your 
experience too, is that the farmers instead of 
protecting them are now ploughing right 
through them with the big machinery. That 
is the point you made. 

In most cases, they have put tile drainage 
in the bottom of the ravine. That is my find 
ing too, but we do have that soil erosion. 
We are equally concerned. Do you think 
there should be some type of legislation to 
force them to— 

Mr. McGuigan: The legislation in the 
United States does not force people. It 
allows for a local plebiscite and it requires 
co-operation of the farmers in that they do 
not have to agree to the plebiscite. It does 
not happen but I really do believe we are 
coming to a time when we will have to do 
more than we are presently doing. 

One point I did not mention is that on 
the side of the hills we are seeing totally 
bare spots. At the bottom of the hills, it 
was starting to look really evident in many 
places. Of course, this was a wet summer. 
I thought of it many times when I was 
driving around southwestern Ontario. I was 
out in the west where they have the sloughs 
because there now are wet spots in a great 
many fields where the silt has washed down. 
There is tile under there, but the silt has 
sealed off those tiles. So we have these two 
areas. We have the barren areas on the side 
of the hills. We now have what one might 
say is comparable to the slough in western 
Canada in many fields. Has the minister 
ever seen that himself? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, I have. 

Mr. McGuigan: Does it not concern you? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. It concerned 
the previous minister when he came out 
with his plan to assist in these contours, in 
these areas you are referring to. 


Mr. McGuigan: I do not want to knock 
that program. It is a good program, Mr. 
Minister, but the amount of money is pretty” 
small in relation to the problem we have. 
It is a problem that is growing. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Do you really be- 
lieve it is? I must argue with you there. 

Mr. McGuigan: I think this problem is 
really growing. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: You stop and think 
of one or two farmers who have them who. 
might need to put in 500 feet of 10 or 1) 
inch tile and put up a cement or stone em- 
bankment to stop that soil erosion. Forty 
per cent would mean they could spend 
$3,500. There are not that many farmers. 
who have many of those. The average 
farmer does not have more than one or two. 

Mr. McGuigan: You are speaking speci 
fically of using this money for tile. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Not necessarily tiles, 
but to control seeding the grassway or what: 
ever. ( 

Mr. McGuigan: I think a lot of worl 
needs to be done in the way of contouring’ 
fields ‘and strip-cropping. : 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is more a mat 








ter of farming habits. 
Mr. McGuigan: It does often require thi 
use of heavy equipment, graders and so on! 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Of course, a 
would agree our farmers are going awa) 
from that. Is that not right? 
Mr. McGuigan: Yes, that is why I ar! 
alarmed. i 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: We do not hay 
many of these strip farmers today. 


Mr. McGuigan: Don’t all of us, and Ya 
especially as the guardian of agriculture i 
Ontario, have a duty of educating and helt: 
ing in every possible way to turn aroun 
what I believe is a rather serious mattel 

















Hon. Mr. Henderson: I refer you again 1) 
the $1,500 grant. The Ontario Soil and Cro 
Improvement Association is concerned abot 
this and has carried it back to local count 
crop improvement. We have several demo 
strations throughout the province. There a 
several areas where the locals have carri¢ 
out demonstrations and I would think th) 
will be one item that will be the numb’ 
one debate among them next week. | 


Mr. McGuigan: I just want to finish th 
item by encouraging you to give 
problem ‘a lot of priority and consideratio f 
I mentioned another item of assistance © 
farmers, primary food production. I do 0 


ii 
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think I mentioned this the other night but 
I remember years ago we had a cold stor- 
age program whereby the province would 
loan one third and the federal people gave 
a grant of one third. 


10 p.m. 


As a part of import replacement, I think 
we have an awful lot of opportunity in this 
‘reyard. I think perhaps I did speak about 
this at the other meeting. I simply bring it 
‘up again as one of the opportunities that exist 
to assist in import replacement. I have an 
article here from the Canadian Horticultural 
Council. It is a short letter. It says: 

_ “As members know, one of the overall 
objectives of the horticultural industry is to 
strive toward import replacement. This was 
one of the prime reasons for the government 
in its undertaking of developing the Canadian 
horticultural strategy. The council office is 
preparing an industry response to the govern- 
pent as to the polices and programs required 
improve our self-sufficiency.” They are 





talking, of course, of the federal government. 
_ “In a recent look at Canadian cabbage 
‘production, we came across several interest- 
ing figures regarding the 1978-79 cabbage 
crops. As many of you are aware, cabbage 
production was up in Quebec in 1979. The 
total production in Ontario and Nova Scotia 
iso increased. A review of the attached 
January-to-May unloads in the six eastern 
farkets will give some indication as to this 
ndustry’s ability to replace imported prod- 
ucts. We have highlighted those figures, 
which are most revealing. 


“Certainly one of the more exciting in- 
ications is the comparison of unloads in the 
nonths of April and May. We also looked at 
‘he month of June,” it is not shown “and 
aoted domestic unloads for 1980 versus none 
n 1979. This reaffirms our feeling that cab- 
yage could successfully replace a greater 
volume of imports over a larger domestic 
eason.” 
/ There is a big chart here on all of these. 
will not go through the chart, but perhaps 
could give it to you. 


_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: The member will 
ot get any argument from this source. 


! Mr. McGuigan: One of the things that 
vould help in this is cold storage. That is an 
rea, I suggest, in which the province could 
0 something. I mentioned that before, when 
deaking about hydro rates. I think you will 
nd that most of these cold storage facilities, 
ecause they run on 550 volts rather than, 
ty, 220, are all on commercial rates. As I 
aderstand it, the relief that was announced— 








in the $20 million—would not help these 
pecple a bit. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We do not argue with 
the statistics, 


Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, in dealing with 
this assistance to primary food production, I 
certainly share your concerns about the family 
farm and how it is going to continue to 
operate. I really worry about who is going to 
operate the farm land in Ontario over the 
years to come. 

I can think of a number of young people 
who have graduated from our community 
colleges and who have come home with the 
intention of farming, and they simply cannot 
get a start because of the high price of land 
and the fact that long-term financing is not 
available to them, certainly not from the 
Ontario government. I know that the minister 
does not want to recognize the fact that 
foreign investment is causing problems to 
cur young people, and that they find it very 
difficult to go out and compete with foreign 
investors in the purchase of land. 

I defy anyone to try to get good agricul- 
tural land, prime one and two lands, in our 
part of the country, southwestern Ontario, for 
less than about $2,500 an acre. In other 
words, they are paying $250,000 for 100 
acres of land. Certainly foreign investment 
has helped to drive up the price of that land. 

We must recognize there is a problem 
with the price of land as it has escalated 
because of foreign investment. Somehow we 
are going to have to help these young farm- 
ers to go out and compete against the foreign 
investor to buy that land. You are going to 
have to make available long-term financing. 
This means you are probably going to have 
to bring back the junior farmer loans and 
offer them to these young people in fairly 
substantial amounts and at a reasonable rate 
of interest. 

I know you are going to say you do not 
want to duplicate the efforts of the federal 
government, that it has the Farm Credit Cor- 
poration which makes loans to these young 
farmers. The fact is we probably see far 
higher prices for land here in Ontario than 
they do throughout the rest of Canada. I 
do not think the Farm Credit Corporation 
has kept pace with the escalating price of 
farm land. Many of these young farmers are 
not able to borrow enough money from the 
Farm Credit Corporation, if they can get it 
at all. Many of these young people have been 
turned down; they have not been able to get 
it. 

I am also going to suggest that the rate 
of interest is not all that reasonable. If we 
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are going to expect future generations of 
Canadian people to farm our farm land, 
we are going to have to help them out by 
making available to them long-term financing 
and I would even suggest medium-term and 
short-term financing. 

I talked to a lot of farmer about this 
foreign investment in land. A lot of farmers 
will say they would like to sell their land 
for the top dollar but they would also like 
to see the young Canadian people get the 
land. They are telling me governments have 
to work at the other end if they are not 
going to restrict foreign investment in land; 
somehow they have to help the young people 
buy this land. I am simply putting in a plea 
for you to consider coming in with some 
long-term financing. If you want to call it 
the junior farmer loan, call it the junior 
farmer loan. Apparently, they must have felt 
it was necessary to start it back years ago. 
I think it is every bit as necessary to have 
long-term financing for these young people 
today. 

I have to laugh a wee bit at what used to 
be called the capital grant program. They 
do not call it that now; I think the termi- 
nology now is farm productivity incentive 
grant. You make available 40 per cent, up to 
a maximum of $1,500 for farmers who wish 
to apply for the grant for one purpose or 
another—soil erosion or whatever it is. 

The $3,000 per farmer in the capital grant 
program which was established back in 1966 
would be equal to $7,500 today in terms of 
purchasing power. Because of the technologi- 
cal changes in farming equipment and ma- 
terial costs, $20,000 would be more adequate 
for the needs today. We are only offering a 
token gesture to farmers by offering them the 
farm productivity incentive grant we have 
today in Ontario. I feel we must step up that 
grant quite substantially. 


10:19 p.m. 


I also think we must make more funding 
available for tile drainage. Tile drainage is 
the most effective method to make dramatic 
improvements in crop production efficiency 
while reducing fuel consumption at this time 
of approaching fuel shortage. I would suggest 
there really should not be a maximum for a 
tile drainage loan. We should be encouraging 
farmers to drain their land because we are a 
net importer of food in Ontario. If we are 
going to strive for self-sufficiency, then first 
of all we have to have farmers who are going 
to produce food and we have to have land 
that is going to produce the food we need in 
order to become self-sufficient. 
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To reiterate, we have to make some kind | 
of financing available to the farmers, we | 
have to step up the capital grants and we ' 
have to make more money available for tile — 
drainage. I know the Ontario Federation of | 
Agriculture have included this in their food | 
strategy. I know at the end of their state-— 
ment they have suggested that $150 million © 
be added to the budget of the Minister of | 
Agriculture and Food to ensure that we are | 
going to have food production in this prov- | 
ince reach the stage of self-sufficiency. f 

I know $150 million may sound like a lot” 
of money when we are dealing with a budget 
in the ministry now of $170 to $180 million. 
We would be almost doubling it. But when | 
we consider only one per cent of the total 
provincial budget is devoted to agriculture. 
and food, if we did double it to two per cent’ 
we are still not putting any more into the’ 
agricultural industry than is really needed. j 

I wonder if the minister would care to 
comment on some of the suggestions I have; 
made regarding financing young farmers, 
stepping up the grant program and also 
making more money available for tile drain-’ 
age. All of these points are in the interest 
of primary food production. y 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, in 
response to the honourable member, the 
Ontario farmers’ loans were brought out to 
assist young farmers many years ago. I well 
remember when I was first a member the) 
government did increase this loan from’ 
$90,000 to $40,000 for a young farmer.’ 
About the time you are suggesting, the last 
half of the 1960s, the government of Canada) 
was giving complete duplication of what the 
government of Ontario was giving. In other 
words, the interest rate was the same, the 
size of the loan was the same and there wat’ 
a double set of staff. yt 

At that time it was agreed that the gov. 
ernment of Canada should resume ful” 
responsibilities for farm loans and the pro 
vincial government moved out of that field! 
The different proposals by the honourabl | 
member have been gone over earlier in thi! 
committee. It was thrashed out this pas} 
week with the Ontario Federation of Agri) 
culture and I had an opportunity to stud’ 
that brief a few days ago. We are certainl 
looking at it, but we have no comments t } 
make on it at this time. | 

The honourable member is aware of th’ 
amount of tile drainage money we have 
Speaking strictly from memory, going bac, 
to a decade ago, we had perhaps $3 millio. 
in 1973. It perhaps doubled to about $. 
million as the years went on and a year 4g. 
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at this time they had $21 million in the fund. 
As of this moment, there is $25 million 
allocated among the municipalities. 

There is information that more money 
will be needed if we are going to meet all 
the demands. At the end of last year we did 
have certain moneys left over and again we 
picked up all of the outstanding tile loan 
debentures, which was another $10 million 
on the $31 million we spent. At this time 
we have no more money to allocate and 
they cannot get any promises any more, but 
we are well aware of the need and it is 
being given serious consideration. 


_Mr. Riddell: Anything you can do would 
be greatly appreciated, I just hope—and I do 
not say this facetiously; I am concerned— 
that years from now when the minister 
drives down the roads in Lambton county or 
wherever he may be in Ontario that he will 
be able to say, “There is my neighbour’s son 
out ploughing the field.” I hope he does not 
have to go down the roads of Ontario saying, 
“This farm was bought out by somebody 
over in Germany or some other European 
country and unfortunately there is a young 
lad there who is paying an awful high rent 
for it and he will never have a chance to 
buy that land.” 

_ It really bothers me to think we are re- 
turning to the old feudal days where Jand- 
lords own the farm land in Ontario and our 
young people are relegated to being tenant 
farmers. Unless we make some financing 
eels to these young people, that is what 

S going to happen. They simply cannot pay 
250,000 to $500,000 for a farm, put the 
quipment and livestock on it and ever see 
the light of day. 
| Mr. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I just 
wish to follow up with a few questions. I 
lave some of the responses from the min- 
ster and other responses to my interjections. 
4 want to thank those present for tolerating 
hose. 


Mr. MacDonald: Any comment on the 
ural hydro differential 

| Mr. J. A. Taylor: No, I think the news- 
aper report was fairly accurate. I would 
jot dispute the press in that regard, but I 
vill not develop that further. If you want 
ae benefit of my research then I would be 


appy to discuss that at some future time. 
Mr. MacDonald: Give it to the govern- 
nent. 


Mr. McKessock: Have you got any clout 
ith Hydro? That is what I would like to 
now. 


| 


| 








Mr. J. A. Taylor: I want to plead the 
fifth in that regard. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Don’t let the interjec- 
tions bother you. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: They do not. 

We all know that price brings on produc- 
tion: it is amazing. You can talk about loss 
of farm land because of other uses, but it is 
amazing how I have seen acre after acre 
of land that has been brought into produc- 
tion. It comes through the development of 
new varieties—my friend has mentioned soy- 
beans, beans and corn. We are growing a 
lot of corn in eastern Ontario now where we 
did not at one time. 


Mr. McNeil: A good crop this year. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: That is right. It is 
amazing. I have had a good crop myself. 
You may say if I could have a good crop, 
anybody could. But in any event, we are 
able to grow these things now and it is 
price that brings on production too. 

I want to follow up some of the remarks 
Mr. Riddell made in regard to tile drain- 
age. Tile drainage has really just got under 
way nicely in eastern Ontario. We are at a 
financial impasse. I think there was the 
renegotiation of the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion agreements under 
ARDA. If you remember a year or two 
ago, we had great difficulty with the back- 
log of projects and the problems in regard 
to funding. I will not go over the figures; 
I am sure they have been brought out 
before. 


10:20 p.m. 


Quebec has been very aggressive in terms 
of assisting its farm communities and partic- 
ipates, I would say, very fully in the 
moneys available at the federal level. I am 
not saying they should not have that. What 
I am saying is that Ontario has to be ag- 
gressive in participating to the utmost— 

Mr. Haggerty: You are saying Ontario is 
not aggressive. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: —in regard to any 
funds, when one looks at where so many 
of those dollars are coming from. 

I would like to put this question to you, 
Mr. Minister, and I would appreciate it if 
you would follow it up. In Lennox and 
Addington counties, the municipality of 
South Fredericksburgh, we need about 
$5,000 because we are overcommitted by 
about that sum for tile drainage in that 
township. As you know, there is on occasion 
a reallocation of funds whereby some funds 
are not used and others are allocated to 
take up that slack that might be there. 
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I would like to know whether you could 
pursue this; it is a small amount of money 
in all, and yet it means a lot to the farmers 
who have banked on that in the township of 
South Fredericksburgh. I talked to the reeve 
today about it. I am asking you if you will 
pursue that and do what you can to ac- 
commodate that municipality. 

As I say, tile drainage is important. Mr. 
Minister, I do not have to tell you that. You 
are the leader in this province, if not in this 
country, in regard to tile drainage. We all 
followed your adventures throughout the land 
some years ago in regard to your pursuits in 
that area right down to crocodile country. 


Mr. MacDonald: Right down to Florida. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: I am reiterating that it 
has just nicely caught on in eastern Ontario 
and we are running into this financial im- 
passe. So I would ask if you would look into 
that for the very— 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I move 
that Mr. Taylor’s township be put at the head 
of the reallocation list at the end of the year. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Then I have that sup- 
port, and don’t worry, Donald, that will do 
you a lot of good in my riding. 


Mr. MacDonald: I'll bet. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You will find you may 
get 23 votes at the next election. 

That is the dilemma, the area of concern. 
It is getting late and I will not pursue the 
questions that I was raising in regard to loss 
of land for other use. Naturally that concerns 
everyone, but I think in fairness that the 
1975 data is outdated. I think there is a turn 
in the opposite direction in terms of land 
coming into production as opposed to— 


Mr. MacDonald: You have to balance off 
what is being lost, and I have seen overall 
figures that are very convincing. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You can do straight-line 
projections too, Donald. You can do almost 
anything. It is amazing how people can ad- 
just to need and accommodate situations as 
they arise. You have no better example, go- 
ing back to Ontario Hydro, than their straight- 
line projection of a seven per cent annual 
increase in electrical use. You project that to 
absurdity; I am just saying that, with your 
loss of farm land, you can do the same thing 
if you want on a straight-line projection. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr, Chairman, let me 
respond to the honourable member. We will 
see what we can do about the $5,000 and the 
reallocation. I fully agree, and I have made 
the statement many times, that properly 
drained land will, in most cases, double pro- 
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duction. It is one of the greatest energy 
savers there is. Any knowledgeable farmer | 
can agree fully with you on that. 

The member for York South earlier men- | 
tioned the acreage. The reports we have of | 
acreage that could be in farm use—wait a | 
minute, these figures are backwards to me. | 
I don’t want to be misleading— 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Turn them upside down. . 


Mr. MacDonald: The sixes and nines, if — 
you turn them upside down, are the same. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I will not give you | 
these because they appear to be backwards. 


' 
Mr. Chairman: The member for Grey. | 

Mr. McKessock: I will need more than ‘ 
three minutes. I will wait until tomorrow. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I would | 
like to take longer than three minutes too, but _ 
there are a couple of things I would like to : 
bring to your attention again in regard to) 
Picard’s Peanuts. I was wondering, Mr.) 
Minister, if you could have a supply here at i 
the Legislature. I think, in passing a few 
around the room tonight, there would be 
quite a bit of interest in them—people are 
asking “Where can we get Ontario peanuts?” ” 
It would be a good idea if we had a supply’ 
here so we could purchase them at the Legis- | 
lature. Would you give that consideration? 

Another thing I would like to bring to your, 
attention in the last three minutes is we went 
down to the Royal Winter Fair and we ran | 
into a grape farmer who was promoting a. 
new grape drink. It was an eight-ounce drink 
in a plastic package put out by Wiley’ 
Brothers of RR 1, St. Catharines. They keep. 
it in storage. It can be kept for a long time) 
and it sells for 40 cents. Again, I think maybe. 
it could be made available here at the Legis- 
lature. I notice we do have apple juice in the 
foyers. By promoting it in that respect, we 
might give the industry a bit of a boost. 

This is a new experiment. I think it is 
being operated by Wiley Brothers and pack- 
aged by them. It could have a great future, 
taking over from pop and other artificial, 
drinks. I just like to bring it to your attention, 
because they were promoting it at the Roya’ 
Winter Fair. | 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: You are doing a gooc 
job of promoting it here. | 

Mr. G. I. Miller: As my colleague pointec 
out tonight when he was discussing ou 
young farmers, only last Friday night we) 
went to the junior farmers’ banquet 2° 
Simcoe. Many good young farmers were 
there, a great bunch of young people, bu 
if they do not have access to the land, hov 
can they farm? 
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Mr. J. A. Taylor: They can buy a farm. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: They cannot do that. 
vat brings me up to the point of South 
yyuga which I would like to work around 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: That is going to take you 
pre than a minute. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I understand that. I am 
ing to start it now and I will finish to- 
mrow morning. I want to point out what 
3 classification of that land is. When the 
nister was down again to our opening of 
sard’s Peanuts on Monday, I offered to 
ce him down for a tour of the site along 
th the regional chairman, Keith Richardson, 
he could see for himself what we were 
king about. 

As I pointed out to the minister or the 
smier (Mr. Davis), going back a few weeks, 
en they were trying to make soil studies, 
iat was the purpose of those studies? Was 
for agricultural purposes or was it for 


| 







| 
| 
| 


| 
: 









other purposes? It turned out to be a dump 
site. On that point, Mr. Chairman, I will 
stop. 


Mr. Riddell: Could you not change that to 
@ repository? 


Mr, Chairman: We will adjourn until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning when we will 
meet for three hours. In order to complete 
these estimates on Thursday, we will meet 
then for two and a half hours more. 

I understand Mr. McKinnon from the On- 
tario Milk Marketing Board— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We have not been 
able to get him. 

Mr. Chairman: How would Thursday do? 
I think by the time we finish— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will do our ut- 
most to get him here on Thursday night for 
the opening session, Does that sound reason- 
able? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
(The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 10:16 a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: There is a sufficient num- 
“ber of members here to start. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, we 
tried to get hold of the chairman of the 
Ontario Milk Marketing Board. He is in 
Ottawa. He hopes to get out of there for 

a meeting this afternoon at four o'clock. 


Our number one request will be that he 


come tomorrow night at the opening. What 
would the committee like to do if he has 
a commitment tomorrow night? Would you 
like us to rustle you together earlier? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Let us take one day at 
a time. He may well be available tomorrow 
night, Mr. Minister. When do we finish the 
estimates? Are they to be completed tomor- 
row night? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Will you not know be- 


_ fore this evening? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No. He does not 
get back until some time this afternoon. 
He has a meeting with my deputy at four 


_oclock this afternoon. 


Mr. Haggerty: He can cancel that and be 


| here. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We will follow up 
further and see if we can get something 
firm. 


On vote 1902, agricultural production 


Program; item 5, other assistance to _pri- 
_mary food production: 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, the first 





question I would like to ask this morning, 
before I get into the main issue I am con- 
cerned about, is flood protection for south- 
| western Ontario, particularly as it affects my 
area. I noticed in the Minister of Agricul- 
/ture and Food’s annual report for the fiscal 
_year ending March 31, 1980, it says, ‘“Fed- 
_eral-provincial agreements with the govern- 


| 


| 
} 
| 
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ment of Canada authorized the cost sharing 
of 90 per cent by Canada and Ontario for 
a program to protect agricultural lands from 
flooding caused by high water levels of the 
Great Lakes.” 

I am sure you are aware, Mr. Minister, 
there has been a lot of money spent in your 
area of Ontario to protect against flooding 
from Lake Erie, but as one gets up to St. 
Thomas and Port Burwell there is a parti- 
cularly bad problem with erosion. I wonder 
if you would perhaps designate that area 
as needing assistance. 

I will give you one example. Jim Alton, 
who owns the Sand Hills property and 
farms the land, spent something like 
$15,000 last year putting out groynes of solid 
cement blocks across his frontage at inter- 
vals of 100 yards. He was able to get the 
cement blocks from the cement plant in 
London at a reasonable price. The trucking 
was the biggest cost. He placed those in the 
winter time and I believe they are working, 
All the assistance he was able to obtain was 
through the capital grants program, from 
which I think he got a grant of $1,500. 

I mention it just so that you are aware 
of it as other ministries of your govern- 
ment are aware of it. We did have the Min- 
ister of Intergovernmental Affairs (Mr. 
Wells) meet with the region of Haldimand- 
Norfolk a few weeks ago when they opened 
the Alfred W. Judd industrial park in Sim- 
coe to bring it to his attention and to see 
if there could be a co-ordinated plan, not 
only with .that particular area, but for urban 
areas such as Port Dover where the value 
warranted it. 


10:20 a.m. 

I wonder how much money we have col- 
lected or spent in 1980 and if this could be 
utilized. Would the Minister of Agriculture 
and Food take a leading role in co-ordinat- 
ing the program as far as protecting agricul- 
tural land is concerned? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: As I understand it, 
the honourable member is suggesting that 
90 per cent grants should be available. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: I am just reading from 
your report, Mr. Minister. That is all I am 
doing. I am asking a question. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: In the area he is 
referring to there is protection supplied 
through a federal-provincial agreement 
amounting to many millions of dollars. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Last year? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It went back about 
five years ago. It was initiated by the gov- 
ernment of Canada and helped by the 
government of Ontario and followed up 
through the conservation authorities. There 
was Dover township in Kent county. There 
was an area in Kent county not far from 
Rondeau Park. We were down when that 
was designated. It came through as a result 
of an initiation. The total areas were in- 
cluded in the conservation authorities of 
those areas. That came about because of a 
request by the local municipal authorities 
who requested they be included in the 
authorities. I am wondering if the area you 
are referring to is in an authority. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes, it is in Long Point 
Conservation Authority. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Then this is how 
the work was initiated, through the con- 
servation authority. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: How much money was 
spent last year? I notice it indicates: “The 
total federal-provincial grant authorized was 
approximately $17 million. Expenditures to 
date for this diking program have amounted 
to $17.8 million.” I am just asking how 
much was spent up to March 31, 1980, in 
the fiscal year? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: There was nothing 
spent in 1979-80. The Long Point, as I 
understand it, was not that. That was the 
diking, as I suggested, in Dover township 
on Lake St. Clair. You will remember the 
flooding a couple of years ago when all the 
cattle were drowned. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Did your ministry have 
any input that could be recognized or that 
influenced the authority to take on_ this 
program? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, we were in- 
volved in the negotiation with the federal 
government through the authority. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: If we were able to get 
a program organized at the local level, 
could we discuss it with your ministry and 
expect some support? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, we would be 
glad to look at any proposal. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you. That an- 
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swers one question. The other question is, 
there was an interesting editorial in Farm | 
and Country dated Tuesday, October 28. | 
The headline was “What Commitment?” 
I think they were focusing on what role | 
agriculture could play ‘as far as stimulating | 
the present depressed manufacturing condi- 
tions and plant shutdowns are concerned, 
particularly in the Massey-Ferguson and 
White Motor plants and where are the 
target areas. They are thinking of how 
we obtain them from both the federal and 
provincial agriculture ministries. It says: 
“For almost four years Ottawa has been 
talking about an Export Corporation for 
farm products, but little has happened _be- 
yond in-fighting over who will run the oper- 
ation. And what role will farmers have in 
helping oil imports? There is still no co- 
herent national policy, and should an ad- 
venturesome farm family wish to build a | 
still to produce fuel, a $200,000 bond is | 
needed. Like the Export Corporation, there © 
has been talk about the abolition of this | 
ridiculous stipulation.” 
One good example is Richard Thomas who | 
lives in the Burk’s Falls area and has been a | 
leader in using alcohol for fuel. As a matter | 
of fact, he has his car running on it. He | 
drove to Toronto on it. I think he has time to 
produce enough alcohol to run his tractor © 
and do his work on the farm. But he still has © 
to have a $200,000 bond in order to produce | 
it legally. 
That is one point where agriculture can | 
play a role. It has been pointed out in the | 
discussions of the estimates that we are put- | 
ting in only 1.35 per cent of our total budget | 
in Ontario. The feds are putting in only 
1.3 per cent of their total budget. We have 
to show the people of Ontario what agri- 
culture can really do to stimulate the total | 
work force. 
All of us around this table are well aware / 
that the percentage of farm people working | 
on the land is about five per cent. When you / 
have to cater to the votes, you have to get | 
the confidence of the people in order to sup- | 
port the programs I feel are needed. What | 
is our commitment? I think the leadership | 
has to come from the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food and I do not feel that has been 
taking place. I could be wrong. I will give’ 
the minister an opportunity to refute it. 
I would like to point out that in the im-/| 
plement field, Statistics Canada figures pro- | 


vided the following information: Foreign trade 


in farm machinery: total imports $1,823,- | 
500,000, total exports $847,600,000, leaving 2 | 
net trade balance of $975,900,000. That is’ 
almost a billion dollars, Mr. Minister. 
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There are almost no tractors made in 
Janada. Only one company, by the name of 
‘ersatile Manufacturing Limited, produces 
wge tractors in Winnipeg, but it has less 
aan one per cent of the Canadian market. I 
tight add that two of our boys have Ver- 
itile tractors. They worked exceptionally well 
. last year’s harvest. They have four-wheel 
sive. They were able to complete the plough- 
g in terrible, muddy conditions and pre- 
ared for this year’s crop, which incidentally 
med out quite well, close to 90 bushels to 
e acre. Considering the conditions last year, 
they had not ploughed that land the re- 
m would not have been so great. 

We have two manufacturers of combines 
j this province: Massey-Ferguson and White 
1mm Equipment. Over 90 per cent of our 
{m machinery exports go to the United 
‘ates. The point I am making is that we do 
lve a deficit of almost a billion dollars in 
cricultural machinery. I think the markets 
@» there. While Massey-Ferguson has been 
long established farm equipment manufac- 
ter, it does not manufacture any tractors, 
ahas been pointed out. They do own the 
[rkins Engines Group Limited in England. 
[any deals could be worked out or influence 
id with that company, it should be re- 
yving around the fact that engine plant 
juld be utilizing some of the car plants that 
i closing here. We do have the technology, 
wl we do have the young people who could 
Ike it work. To think we produce only one 
) cent of our tractors in Canada is ludicrous. 
| are not making any attempt to correct 
it, 


G0°a.m. 


the biggest percentage of farm implement 
(ipment comes from the United States. 
ire are dealerships set up to deal with 
1. I know we cannot change it quickly be- 
te it would have a spinoff effect on a lot 
flealers. But I think we should be closing 
nm it and trying to balance the deficit. 

Je have also brought out in our discus- 
cs the fact that $2 billion work of the 
« we utilize is being imported, according 
ome of the latest figures. Again, 50 per 
: Of this can be produced and grown 
. If we had corn or soybeans, there is a 
‘| export market. There is a good export 
aet for a good Canadian cheese, such as 
«cheese we were talking about last eve- 





te potential is there, Mr. Minister. We 
rot say it too often. We have to sell it to 
> | . ° ° ) 
-9eople who work in the factories, and 
e0ple who live in the cities. There are 
tits that can be provided not only for 


the farmer but for everyone. We have to use 
our land more efficiently. That brings us a 
little closer to home where we are dealing 
with 12,500 acres of land in the former 
county of Haldimand, now the region of 
Haldimand-Norfolk. In 1974, these 12,500 
acres were bought by the province for a city 
of the future for a total price of $25,640,524. 


Mr. Haggerty: Better known as White’s 
elephant. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: A lot of figures have 
been thrown around. According to my calcu- 
lations, it cost approximately $2,000 an acre. 
With interest added, it comes to a considerably 
higher figure. That was the basic price paid 
for it. You may say it was bought for a city 
of the future. At that time, the then Treas- 
urer indicated we were to have a tremen- 
dous population growth of close to 900,000 
people in the area. An industrial park of 
6,500 acres was also bought in the area. We 
have gone over this many times, 

The change in the area took place when 
Ontario Hydro established the Nanticoke 
generating station there in 1965. Plans were 
being made and from there the spinoff effect 
began. The Townsend city site of 18,000 
acres was bought and the region of Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk made a decision a few years 
ago indicating the town site should be uti- 
lized. They had the support of the region on 

at. 

One of the basic factors in that decision 
was that the water intake was established at 
the lake by the hydro plant. It was built 
along with the construction of the hydro 
plant and that intake was designed to pro- 
vide water, not only for the new Townsend 
town site but for Brantford and Kitchener. It 
has a capacity of something like 450 million 
gallons a day. It has a huge intake, but the 
government has not been able to sell it to 
Brantford or to Kitchener-Waterloo even 
though there is a need for it. 

Brantford is getting its water from the 
Grand River. If anyone has had a chance to 
see that water. before it is processed, you 
would wonder why they would drink it, But 
when they get it done the water looks good. 
They can produce their water for 33 cents 
per 1,000 gallons, where the cost from the 
Haldimand-Norfolk pipeline is around $1. 
That is what they are charging in the area 
at least, a dollar per 1,000 gallons. 

I am trying to indicate to the minister 
what has happened, why those decisions have 
been made in regard to Townsend. They have 
finally planned a population of 40,000 on the 
Townsend town site. They have locked the 
land surrounding the town site into agricul- 
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ture, I think that is a step forward, because 
I want to make sure it is going to be properly 
worked and provide for our economy. 

The spinoff effect from the Townsend 
development is that the people have moved 
off. They have moved the farmers to the 
adjacent former township of Walpole. Now 
they are producing, I would suggest, twice 
as much as they did before. The land is 
properly farmed. They are putting in tile 
drainage. These farmers have moved and 
they are working the land properly. They 
have established pig farms with storage facil- 
ities for the manure. They are taking care of 
the waste and recycling it on our land and 
it is paying off. 

I would like to zero in on South Cayuga 
because I have seen a lot of figures produced, 
trying to prove the quality of the land. 
People driving through may say it does not 
look that productive, it does not look that 
good, but what I am saying is, with the 
right management, the right crops grown, 
the right drainage provided it can produce 
for this province. 

I have used these figures for the classi- 
fication of the land and I will give the min- 
ister a copy. In the old classification, 4.2 per 
cent of the total land was class one. Class 
two was 90.8 per cent, for a total of 95 per 
cent of it in class one and two. 

In order to make sure these figures were 
right, I went to Mr. E. W. Presant, the 
Ontario Institute of Pedology, Blackwood 
Hall, the University of Guelph, Ontario. He 
was kind enough to send a full report on the 
land classifications. Under the new classifica- 
tion, in class one there is 800 acres, which is 
6.4 per cent. Calss two is 3,874 acres, or 31 
per cent. In class three there are 6,150 
acres, or 49.2 per cent. Class four is 863 
acres, or 6.9 per cent. Class five is 463 acres, 
or 3.7 per cent. Class six is 250 acres or two 
per cent. Class seven is 63 acres for 0.05 per 
cent, and miscellaneous land is 38 acres or 
0.03 per cent. This is a change from the 
original classification which indicated that 
98.4 per cent was class one and two. 

In his letter accompanying this report he 
says: “I have enclosed two preliminary soil 
maps that include the South Cayuga town 
site and also copies of the soil capability in- 
formation derived from these maps. I have 
also enclosed a table comparing the propor- 
tions of land classes on these new soil maps 
with those from the CLI 50,000 scale maps. 
The information used for the CLII 50,000 
capability maps was derived from the old 
Haldimand county soils map. 

“As I mentioned, the most significant 
difference in the change in proportions of 


class two and three soils, with the nail 
maps indicating more class three land thi. 
the older maps, is mainly because the o. 
maps showed very little of the poorly drag 
soil that is present.” 

That indicates the reason the classificati 
was dropped from one and two when th’ 
really zeroed in on the classification of th 
particular land was the drainage. The drai| 
age, as you well know, as has been discuss: 
around this table many times, is the key | 
making agricultural land work. 

As a farmer myself, I know how importe’ 
that is, because the timing of planting a. 
the timing of harvest are the two cruc 
times in farming as far as harvesting crc, 
are concerned. If you do not get the wa) 
off, if you have to go around mud holes, y 
lose the most valuable land you have. 


10:40 a.m. 
I pointed out to the minister—not only | 





him, but to the former minister—that partic’ 


lar part of Ontario could well come unt 
the DREE program because many parts ° 
Haldimand county do have problems Ww. 
drainage. For many long years it was in- 
cated they could not drain the heavy c’ 
land with tile draining, but with new te: 
nology, with the use of proper methods, t3 
can be achieved. 

As the member for that riding, I think i 
government has to listen, because I am te; 
ing about the future. I am talking about » 
future for our young people. Only last Fri 
night, as I indicated to you before, I wi 
to the junior farmers’ banquet in Delhi. T) 
are a beautiful bunch of young people Vv) 
want to contribute something to the econc’ 
of our country. If they cannot get that opy> 
tunity, Mr. Minister, then J think we are al 3 
trouble. i 

I had the opportunity of coming dc! 
here in the summer to look into the Ont! 
Housing Corporation. In Toronto, we hb, 
2C,000 units and we have young pets 
utilizing these units. I think we have to | 
them out and we have to give them t! 
opportunities—job opportunities—so they 
stand on their own feet. We have to sl‘ 
that, otherwise we are all in trouble. | 

When we look at this site in South Cay § 
where we want to dump our waste, I! 
reminded of an article in the Toronto ‘! 
I do not have the date of it. It was ei” 
Saturday or Sunday. In the Cayuga d | 
ground, a pollution expert says, you are? 
ing to take and dump all of Ontario’s wa” 
and you could import it from the U: , 
States and we could be bringing it in ° 


western Canada, because that is what 

















een going on—in a valley of the Grand 
iver, within a three-mile stretch between 
here and the shores of Lake Erie, and on 
‘lass one and two land. This is being done 


i 


justify the expenditure of $2,000 an acre 


m land. My colleague indicated yesterday 
hat in his area land is selling for $3,000 an 
lcre. Is that correct, Jack? 


Mr. Riddell: A lot of it is more than that. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I am telling the minister 
nat we are dealing with the best natural re- 
ource we have. They don’t make it any more 
nd I think we have to stand up and protect 
. That is what I am trying to do, to stand 
p and protect it for our future generations. 
I would like to point out again that the 
‘ea is changing from basically agriculture 
an industrial area. We do have the 6,500 
ores of land set aside for industrial purposes. 
hree thousand acres of that is to provide 
lr a steel plant and 3,500 acres for an in- 
istrial park. We have three industries in 
lere now. The land is going to waste. It is 
bt being utilized. It is properly planned but 
‘is not being utilized. 

Are we trying to take another area in that 
me part of Ontario and destroy it too? 
r. Minister, you are making a mistake. I 
‘oke to the Premier (Mr. Davis) yesterday, 
en a group of people were here from South 
yyuga. While he was having dinner we had 
discussion with him. I just wanted to listen 
'what people had to say so we did not 
t into a debate, since it was not the proper 
ace, but I indicated to him he is trying 
ijustify his movement to sledge-hammer that 
¢ in there without consideration of the 
Pa My people—I can say they are my 
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ple, because I represent them here at 
> Legislature—are just as important as the 
ie in Mississauga, or Ajax, or wherever. 
Ose natural resources are just as important 
1 may be more so to me because I live 
tyre; I was born there and I intend to remain 
Ure. They are more important to me because 
that very fact. 
- Suess the question, when we get down 
t the basis of it, is what role did your 
Muistry play in the decision that site should 
utilized for that particular use? 
e Riddell: That should be easy to 
wer. 


fon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I am 
U3 the honourable member understands that 

/ announcement was made by the Minister 
othe Environment (Mr. Parrott). It is an 
atouncement from the government, and 
Wit goes on within cabinet is within the 
inet walls. That is my answer. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: I understand thats] 
guess I made my point. I guess I will pass 
along the comment— 

Mr. Riddell: What do you mean you 
understand it, Gordon? Mr. Minister, are 
you telling him that you cannot say whether 
you had any input into it in cabinet? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have answered his 
question quite clearly. 

Mr. Riddell: What goes on within the 
walls of cabinet stays within the walls of 
cabinet, and you cannot indicate whether 
you had ‘any input? 

Mr. MacDonald: It was not an effective 
input. Further examples of destruction by 
instalment of fine agricultural land. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: The minister has not 
responded too fully on the facts. If he does 
not care to, that is his privilege. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: This has been an- 
swered several times in the House. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I am not pointing my 
finger at the minister as an individual. It is 
the policy that I am concerned about. Mr. 
Minister, I offered to take you down the 
other day to look at the site and to tour it 
along with the regional chairman. I know 
you lare busy but I will still do that any 
time you care to. I will take you down, 
show you the site and let you talk to the 
people. I am _ not pointing my finger at 
you. I am pointing my finger at the policies 
of this government in so far as what its 
commitment is to agrictulture in Ontario. 
That is what I am talking about. Individual- 
ly, I admire you, but I will tell you that 
your policies are wrong. As my press re- 
lease indicated, what I am determined to 
do, as long as I am the member for that 
area, is to fight right across Ontario to 
preserve the best natural resource we have. 
I intend to do: that, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Let us hear that press 
release. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I will show it to you, 
Jim. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Concerning the 
press release, I suggested earlier there was 
no money spent in the 1979-80 year. There 
was $126,000 spent on the diking in Dover 
township and Kent county. I did suggest 
earlier that there had been no money during 
that year but there actually was. I want to 
correct the record on that point. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Minister, give me 
a minute. I have it here some place. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not want to hold up the 
committee, but I want to read it into the 
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record. I feel strongly enough, as I have in- 
dicated, and I will try to clear that up. I 
will have my concerns that I expressed 
across Ontario clarified before the estimates 
are Over. 

Mr. Chairman: We will give you another 
opportunity. 

Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, we are on 
the food land development branch, I 
presume. 

Mr. Chairman: Right. 


Mr. Haggerty: I was listening to the com- 
ments of my colleague, Gordon Miller. I 
think the message he is trying to get across 
to the ministry is, if you visit the area 
around Nanticoke—the Hydro, Stelco and 
Texaco plants—you can see the acres of 
farm land that have disappeared within the 
last six or seven years. I have seen it dis- 
appear. Roads have been blocked off. It 
has destroyed the agricultural community of 
that municipality. 

He brought out a good point, though. He 
indicated the Ministry of the Environment 
has given the direction that the industrial 
waste is to be located around South Cayuga, 
and suggested that you should be looking 
at the industrial park that Stelco has up 
there which consists of a number of acres. 

Apparently, from what I can gather from 
his comments and from what the minister 
said in the Legislature, even the industrial 
park does not want that type of industrial 
pollutant site located there. It is such a 
terrible thing that even the industry does 
not want it in its backyard, but they want 
to dump it in somebody else’s backyard. 
10:50 a.m. 

I had the opportunity to visit the area of 
the chemical plants around Sarnia recently. 
It was of great concern to me to see the 
good farm land disappear in that area for this 
industry. And what do they do with the in- 
dustrial waste that comes from that plant? 
Do they dump it in their own industrial park 
sites there? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let me help you. If 
you visited all the petrochemical industry in 
a space of five miles you would have found 
Tricil right in the centre of it. That is 
where they dispose of one third of the in- 
dustrial waste in Ontario. 

Mr. Haggerty: Maybe they can expand up 
there then. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is already in the 
report. If you read the report on the site it 
is already there. 
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Mr. Haggerty: If they are doing it ther: 
now maybe they should be looking there t 
expand it. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: They are disposin; 
of one third of the industrial waste. It is al 
mentioned in the report. 

Mr. Haggerty: What happens to the othe 
two thirdsP 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: They are looking fo 
a site for the other two thirds. 

Mr. Haggerty: I know they have had som 
difficulty in disposing of it in deep wells i 
that area. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Had you covere 
the whole complex, it is two miles down th 
road from the Petrosar plant. | 


Mr. Haggerty: In other words, some ¢ 
that would be dumped into this Sout 
Cayuga site? | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Not that I am awal 
of— | 

Mr. Haggerty: But it does go against a 
the principles that have been established b. 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food if yo 
look at your food land guidelines. That di 
stroys that principle when you start to tak 
choice class one, two or three farm land o 
of production for an industrial waste site. 
is shameful when you have to move in th: 
direction. I am sure there are other areas | 
Ontario that are not considered as choi 
farm land. 


| 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Give us a little ide 
We may need another site. 


Mr. Haggerty: I suggested to the Minist, 
of the Environment a year ago there may |; 
sites within Algonquin Park. That is Gov 
country, in a sense, but let us put it on 0) 
ernment land someplace else. There are are 
in some of these large holdings the provin: 
owns that would not affect anybody, or 2 


individual, or even the environment. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: We are open / 
suggestions, 
Mr. Haggerty: You are taking tons and tc 
of industrial waste and dumping it im t 
Elliot Lake area. You are dumping wai 
from the uranium mines which is rich 
thorium and radium. It does not make ser 
what you are trying to do. But, again, 
is not agricultural land. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: I wonder if the me. 
ber has read the report. 
Mr. Haggerty: I have read the report, ¢ 
I have heard debates in the House. | 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: It might help © 
member to learn that four sites were lool 
at. There was the one in Huron county, © 
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one in Cayuga, one in Bruce and one in 
Lambton county. 

Mr. Haggerty: Yes, that is the MacLaren 
report. If I am not mistaken they even had 
a location marked for the town of Fort Erie. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: There are about 15 
locations, if you looked at the map. 


Mr. Haggerty: Of course, it would not go 
too well in Fort Erie, because they tried to 
move in that area before but they were 
going to look after industrial and chemical 


| wastes from the American side. This is an- 


other point that is brought out. There is no 


_ guarantee from the province that you are 


going to prohibit American waste being 


_ dumped over here. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let me make it clear 


this site is being built for industrial waste 
from Ontario. It is all that is being thought 


_ about. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is all that is being 


talked about in the guidelines. 





Hon. Mr. Henderson: Or thought about. 


_It is the Ontario industrial waste we have to 


dispose of. 


_ Mr. Haggerty: I am familiar with the 
Haldimand clay in my area too. There may 
Ibe depths of 90 feet of it, but when you 
_start digging to that depth to bury this 
‘industrial waste you are going to hit quick- 
‘sand which is in the water table, and you 
| are going to destroy a number of water wells 
in that area. There may be areas of 
abandoned quarries through that area. 

__ I travelled by train to Woodstock and 
[poked at the waste of good farm land there 
because of abandoned pits. There is a place 
you could locate it without destroying farm 
Jand. It has already been destroyed there. It 
Just makes a mockery of the food land guide- 
lines that you have. You are taking valuable 
farm land out of production. 

_ The other matter I want to deal with is 
land drainage. That is a good program—it 
covers land drainage and tile drainage, I 
Quess it is. I had the pleasure of flying over 
the township of Wainfleet and that area 
with the minister back in 1973 and I know 
of his concern— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Can we talk about 
that day a little bit? 

_ Mr. Haggerty: I do not want to talk about 
that because there was a kind of—I think the 


water made me more ill than anything else. 


Mr. MacDonald: What happened when 
7Ou went to Florida? 


_ Mr. Haggerty: I did not go to Florida. I 
vas not on that committee. 
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Mr. MacDonald: No alligators in Wain- 
fleet. 


Mr. Haggerty: No. But through the gen- 
erosity of the minister, I had the opportunity 
of flying over the shoreline of Lake Erie 
and I could well recall that we made a 
couple of— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: He deserted us in 
London. 


Mr. Haggerty: You want to believe I 
deserted him. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: He did not fly the 
next day with us. 


Mr. Haggerty: When we made all those 
passes over Nanticoke two or three times, 
those dips and dives—if the minister had 
stayed in the centre of the aircraft I think 
we would have had no problem. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: My stomach is all 
right. It is about as good as anybody’s. 


Mr. Haggerty: But I know his concem as 
it relates to land drainage and Wainfleet has 
been a recipient of the new amendments to 
the Tile Drainage Act, When the members 
talked yesterday they mentioned DREE ap- 
plies to the eastern part of the province. It 
does not apply in the Niagara region or 
Haldimand or Norfolk. 

I suppose I should give you a little history 
of Wainfleet. The township is named after 
Wainfleet, which is situated in a marsh in 
Lincolnshire, 15 miles from Boston, England. 
Previous to the decay of the harbour, the 
town was located higher up the creek. It is 
said to be a place where Romans made salt 
from the sea water to supply the whole prov- 
ince. The word Wainfleet drives from the 
Anglo-Saxon “fleet” meaning a creek or river 
and “wain,” a wagon—a creek through which 
a wagon can pass. 

That will give you a description of the 
township of Wainfleet that I wanted to bring 
to the attention of the minister. It is bounded 
on the north by the Welland River and on 
the south by Lake Erie. To the west I 
believe it would be the drain into the Grand 
River and to the east it would be into the 
Welland Canal and parts of the Welland 
River. So it is an area that has problems 
with drainage. 

The township of Wainfleet, through the 
initiatives of the mayor and council, has an 
excellent program working for it. They pur- 
chased a ditch-digging machine, a large 
backhoe, and they have a good program for 
cleaning out all their municipal drains. It is 
rather a costly item but it has added to the 
productive food lands in that area. They have 
increased the productivity of the farm lands. 
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The problem is that under the Tile Drain- 
age Act, section 85, it says, “The assessments 
made under the act upon lands used for 
agricultural purposes.” There are two sub- 
sections that have not been proclaimed. Here 
is one of them—subsection 2: “The mainten- 
ance, repair and minor improvements under- 
taken on the recommendations of a drainage 
superintendent within budget limitation 
established by the minister for that munic- 
ipality,” and (b) I guess it is: “Cost incurred 
by the municipalities in the employment of a 
drainage superintendent.” 

This has not been proclaimed nor has 
section 87(3) “Where one, two or more 
municipalities employ a drainage superinten- 
dent who has qualifications satisfactory to the 
minister, the minister may direct that 50 per 
cent of the cost incurred by the municipality 
or municipalities in the employment of such 
a superintendent shall be paid out of the 
moneys appropriated therefor by the 
Legislature.” 

In Wainfleet’s program they are using their 
road superintendent as a drainage engineer 
and I think that is a policy established by 
council, If that is the case, there would be 
grants applying to that. But under the scheme 
they have now, they are digging and renew- 
ing some of the ditches in the area and clean- 
ing them out. I guess the grant does not 
apply because they do not have an en- 
gineer. They are using the old engineer's 
assessments—the engineering scheme that ap- 
plied to the drainage ditches in the area; 
they have just picked up the old assessments 
and they are using them through the super- 
intendent now, but they cannot get a grant. 


11 a.m. 


When can we expect these three sections 
of the Tile Drainage Act to be proclaimed 
so that they can get the benefit of the grants 
that apply to the superintendents? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: These sections are 
under active consideration. I would not want 
to give a definite date but I can assure you 
we are looking at them. 

Mr. Haggerty: They are into this drainage 
scheme now, and it is very successful and 
less costly than if they had to go through an 
engineering consultant firm to do it. That 
grant is applied normally through a scheme 
of drainage in any municipality relating to 
agricultural land. The grant that you give 
actually pays for the engineering costs. They 
can get by that by using the old assessment 
cost as it relates to the ones who are getting 
the benefit, each individual property owner. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The grant amounts to 
a little more than the engineering costs. 


Mr. Haggerty: Engineering costs today are 
pretty expensive. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: They are usually six 
to 10 per cent but the grant that is available 
is one third. 


Mr. Haggerty: You could not give me a 
timetable of when we can expect these three 
areas that I mentioned under the Tile Drain- 
age Act to be proclaimed? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: The only thing I 
can say is that we are actively considering 
those. 


Mr. MacDonald: May I ask a quick sup- 
plementary? Earlier we had some discussion 
or argument with regard to the amount in 
Quebec unde DREE, and your feeling was 
it was all of Quebec. I do not think that is 
the case but I am willing to believe that a 
much larger proportion in Quebec is desig- 
nated for DREE grants than in Ontario. 
Since we have had evidence that in Haldi- 
mand, this area and, I suspect, many other 
places in Ontario—it is within the confines of 
potential DREE grants that we could seek 
designation of areas in Ontario other than 
the east and the north, so that we might 
tap in on some of that federal money, or is 
it deemed to be only for very undeveloped 
and slow growth areas and they do not 
consider any part of southern Ontario as 
being slow growth? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We would love to 
have all of Ontario in it. At the meeting—I 
think you were here when I referred to a 
meeting of the ministers over in the Sutton 
Place Hotel in June. I think you were around 
when I referred to it. 


Mr. MacDonald: But I do not think you 
can get all of Ontario in it. My question is 
more sharply focused on the areas where we 
have an admitted great need for drainage. 
Is it possible within the framework of DREE 
wrants to get some of those areas desig- 
nated? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: At that time I asked 
to have two counties farther this way in 
eastern Ontario designated. The federal 
members for the area and Mr. De Bane sug- 
gested that yes, they would be glad to—at 
least, Mr. De Bane left me with the im- 


pression that he would be glad to add them. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Minister, did you 
make application on behalf of that area for 
the DREE program? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have no hesitation © 


about making application for all of Ontario. 
Let me finish first and then you can ask 
the questions you want. 
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When we presented this to them that 
morning last June, I thought everything was 
go. I felt that those other two municipalities 
as well as Peterborough—it was the next two 
this way. We were under the impression 
that everything was go. 

Mr. MacDonald: If you ask for all of 
Ontario you will be shot down. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson; I just asked for the 
two counties. 


Mr. MacDonald: If you picked out the 
areas where the need is obvious and great- 
_ est and can be documented, I would be 
curious to know, particularly, why so much 
_more money is going to Quebec, which is 
your constant theme, and why you cannot 
get more of that money directed here. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We asked for Peter- 
borough and Victoria counties and I thought 
we had an agreement in June, but I have 
not been able to get anything since. I 
would want the honourable members to 
know that we asked for Bruce and Grey 
at that time as well, but they did not get 
consideration. 


Mr, J. A. Taylor: Mr. Minister, I under- 
stand the geography is worked out at the 
time of the renewal of the agreement. Even 
so, assuming that you did have more in- 
cluded, you are confined by the funds. It is 
my understanding that maybe $50 million in 
total is out. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let me explain that 
a little further. We would be confined a 
little by it, but I wanted to let you know I 
did ask for Bruce and Grey in addition. 


Mr, McKessock: Did you ask for the 
boundary of the old DREE agreement which 
went down the centre of Palmerston, which 
took in Minto township? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, I asked for four 
counties—Peterborough, Victoria, Bruce and 
Grey. The eastern counties were in. I had 
these four added. I thought they were being 
deprived or needed the extra assistance. 


Mr. McKessock: The old DREE agreement 
struck a line right across there that took in 
a wee bit of— 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I really did not look 
at that. 


Mr. MacDonald: I can see why you asked 
for those because I think they fall into the 
category of areas the federal government is 
assisting. They are slow growth and marginal 
areas where agriculture would have to be 
improved. Do I take it from what you are 
Saying that you do not think there is even 
any point in asking for pockets of rich 


southern Ontario, where one can document a 
solid need for extensive drainage? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I feel a farmer is a 
farmer wherever he may be. 


IMr. MacDonald: We have heard that be- 
fore. Just answer my question. 


Hion. Mr. Henderson: Let me go on then. 
I was turned down flat on Bruce and Grey. 


Mr. MacDonald: You would have been 
turned down even flatter if you had gone to 
Haldimand, for example. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would almost think 
so, Let me go a bit further, I do not think it 
was here, but there was considerable debate 
about the one third for the area in eastern 
Ontario, about $600,000, maybe $700,000 
now. The work was done between that April 
1 and December 16 or 20, 1979—I am told 
$838,000. We have included all and picked 
it up. That would have come off the other 
end of the $50 million. It would have been 
part of the $50 million. They were not 
giving us any extra; it would have come out 
at a later date, that is all. 


Mr, MacDonald: DREE allocation rather 
than new money. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Rather than new 
money. It was part of the DREE allocation 
but just to apply to those where the munic- 
ipalities felt they had to get on with the 
work. I agree they had to, so we, as a prov- 
ince, picked that up. 

Mr, Haggerty: One of the difficulties is, 
along the shore line of Lake Erie, due to the 
high levels of water there for the past num- 
ber of years, many of the land drainages 
carrying water off the land there now cannot 
actually empty the full capacity into the lake 
because of the high level. In many cases one 
gets high winds like yesterday. One would 
probably have the water going back on to 
the lands it is coming off. 


Mr. MacDonald: You get a reverse flow. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is right. In some of 
these areas where there are larger drains 
there is going to have to be some type of lift 
pump to keep that water table down on the 
other side. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: If the member re- 
members, we had the professional people 
with us who told us that with certain way- 
ward winds the water at this end of Lake 
Erie is sometimes 20 feet higher than normal 
conditions due to the wind. There was the 
other one before you got on to that. What 
does the member feel? I feel that Grey and 
Bruce are more entitled to it than your 
county. 
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Mr. Haggerty: That is hard to say. You 
are coming back like Gord Miller, trying to 
say somebody else is more welcome to the 
industrial waste disposal. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: You have to be fair. 


My. Haggerty: In this particular area, if 
the minister was not aware, the township of 
Wainfleet has about 52,000 acres. It is the 
largest township in the region of Niagara. 
It is perhaps one of the two that has re- 
mained rural. Take anywhere west of Port 
Colborne up to Chatham and areas like that 
—I do not have to tell you— you are well 
aware of the corn production there. Much of 
that corn is trucked down to the elevator at 
the city of Port Colborne and is transported 
to Cuba, to offshore places for export and 
so on. It is a booming industry there. 

If you can, you should get DREE to 
accept some of the responsibility in this area, 
caused by high levels of water in Lake Erie. 
If I can get into it, I can relate it—particu- 
larly in regard to Wainfleet—to the control 
of water by Ontario Hydro. Even the Wel- 
land River reverses its flow at Chippawa and 
there are times when they are drawing and 
storing water and that raises the water level in 
the Welland River and floods farm lands. 

The Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion has come to the Niagara Penin- 
sula, to the paper industry—and their profits 
have been well up in the past couple of 
years; I do not have to tell you about the 
substantial grant that was given to the paper 
industry in Thorold—and said if it warrants 
it, then we can bring DREE into this area. 
If they can do it for the paper industry, 
surely they can do it for the agricultural 
sector. 


11:10 a.m. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would agree fully. 

Mr. Haggerty: Then let us get on the 
ball and see if we cannot get it. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let us get after our 
federal brethren. They set the guidelines. 

Mr. Haggerty: You set a meeting up with 
them and we will all be there to help you. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Listen, we have had 
the meetings and we came out with a blank, 
“Yes, in a few weeks.” 

Mr. Haggerty: Let us try for another one. 
Maybe we could twist his arm this time. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The last one was a 
month ago. 

Mr. MacDonald: I certainly would not 
waste too much time working through the 
federal members for the area because you 
have a more direct route than working 
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through the federal members. You can bring 
them in as backup if you want, but— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, the 
members of the committee should know 
that back last summer—I would be glad to 
get you a copy of it—I sent the Prime Min- 
ister a telegram making him aware that the 
Minister of Agriculture Canada was much 
more aware of the needs of the farm people 
in Ontario than the minister who was ad- 
ministering DREE. I suggested in this tele- 
gram that I thought it appropriate that the 
Minister of Agriculture Canada should do 
all the negotiation as far as agriculture is 
concerned. 

Mr. MacDonald: The Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Food in Ontario is more aware of 
agricultual needs in eastern Ontario, but you 
let the whole thing slip over into Natural 
Resources. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: With all due respect, 
we have not. 

Mr. MacDonald: Well, significantly. It is 
the lead ministry now and Agriculture and 
Food is— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, Mr. Chairman, 
it is not. 

Mr. MacDonald: On the farm we have a 
description for it. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Do we? What is it, 

Mr. MacDonald: Sucking the hind tit. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, that is not a 
farmer. That is a person who thinks they 
have a little knowledge of the farmer. The 
real farmer knows there is still some nourish- 
ment in the hind tit. 

Mr. MacDonald: It is pretty thin though, 
and that is what you are getting. 

Mr. Haggerty: To get back to the DREE 
program, I think every effort should be made 
by all members here and by the minister 
here that DREE should be available par- 
ticularly for the counties or regions abutting 
Lake Erie where there are problems. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would have to 
say I would disagree with that because I 
think Grey and Bruce counties are more 
entitled than the Niagara region. 

Mr. McKessock: I will support you there, 
Mr. Minister. 

Mr. Haggerty: You are looking maybe at 
the deep end of it. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would argue that 
the other counties should have support ahead 
of your area. 

Mr. Haggerty: I imagine there is more 
protein produced or grown in the Niagara 
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region than in Haldimand-Norfolk and per- 
haps in many other counties in Ontario, 
except maybe Kent or Essex which are well 
known for that. I bring your attention to 
the Sharkston area, the old Haldimand clay, 
and former township of Humberstone where 
you could not even get a plough into the 
ground years ago. 

Today there is a fellow farming it. He 
has the heavy equipment in there and he is 
the top grower of corn in Niagara south. 
He is the king, I guess you would call it. 
Anyway, he gets the top award. He has 
grown about 135 bushels to the acre and 
‘nobody thought you could ever grow that 
type of crop or that type of soil would be 
that productive. Once they were able to 
get the plough into it, it has worked out 
|very successfully. He is farming about 1,000 
)acres in that area growing corn. That is only 
one. There are many others from Fort Erie 
and west along the Lake Erie basin. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
understand the member’s argument fully. I 
do not disagree with him, I just e-emphasize 
my former statements. 

Mr. Haggerty: Let us get the federal 
Minister of Agriculture and we will go on 
another plane flight over the area. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: When was this agree- 
iment signed? This past June? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, the original 
‘agreement ran out on April 1, 1979, and 
jwe were not able to get a new agreement 
‘signed with the government of Canada. I 
jam not sure, could somebody help me with 
thisP Was it December 16? It was Decem- 
b 

ber 14 of last year. 
| 





Mr. J. A. Taylor: As I recall, it was the 
election before last. I am going back now 
to last February’s federal election; nine 
nonths, I think, was the gestation period 
or Joe Clark. It had run out, and it was 
ust before that election that the agreement 
was being renegotiated. It was left and not 
igned before the calling of the election 
which elected Joe Clark. — 

' What you are saying, then, is that the 
igreement—and I remember the dispute at 
hat time, especially in the area I represent, 
nd the argument we got into. Hastings was 
avolved,. too, and then when it came to 
‘ictoria county, the federal concern was 
hat it was getting too close to Metropolitan 
‘oronto for participation; and yet all that 
rea of Montreal was involved in the agree- 
rent, in terms of Quebec. The draft agree- 
tent was not signed before that election, 
md Clark was elected. I gather that before 
dark was defeated it was in fact signed. 





| 
| 
| 


Basically, the agreement was the same thing 
that was negotiated, if that is the term one 
can use, before the defeat of the Liberal 
government. When one looked at the total 
moneys on a per capita basis of population 
and on a per capita basis of farmers—you 
talk about the anatomy of a cow; I think 
we were way off at the other end, on the 
tail somewhere. 

Mr. MacDonald: That is where the sus- 
tenance is, according to the minister. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Not in the tail, no. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: In any event, Ontario’s 
allocations seem to be very small and surely 
it is that area that should have been ad- 
dressed; I suppose it was, because I believe 
your predecessor was the minister at that 
time. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I was the minister 
when the contract— 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: When it was signed but 
not on the expiration of the other one. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: But immediately fol- 
lowing that or at about that time, we tried to 
negotiate for the four counties. It was at a 
meeting over at the Sutton Place one morn- 
ing last June that Frank Miller spoke for the 
Ontario ministers, as our Treasurer. 


Mr. Haggerty: What does Frank Miller 
know about farming? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: He was there as the 
Treasurer of Ontario. We were there. Leo 
Bernier and I were there. The main pur- 
pose of the meeting was that I had contacted 
the federal government to have these four 
counties put in, and we took with us the 
northern Ontario agreement in the hope that 
they would sign it that moming. But the 
proposal we got was that they would con- 
sider these two eastern counties I mentioned. 
Grey and Bruce would not be acceptable, 
and they suggested that the northern agree- 
ment was ready to be signed. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: We understand, but 
really, as I see it—and correct me if I am 
wrong—we seem to develop more competition 
for the same dollars instead of increasing the 
number of dollars. At that time, as the 
minister may recall, we had extensive com- 
mitments in terms of drainage outlets in 
eastern Ontario. Our engineers’ reports had 
been made, there were contracts, the agree- 
ment had expired and we were looking 
around for money. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let us go into this 
sum of $800,000-odd that the chairman tells 
me about now. Back when I went to eastern 
Ontario and told the clerks and the reeves 
that if they would have their applications in 
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to us we would pick up the second third of 
their drainage costs for that period, I made 
the announcement, and in June we were told 
in no uncertain terms that the government of 
Canada was not going to pick up that one 
third, that $800,000. So be it. 


11:20 a.m. 


Mr. Haggerty: But you were successful in 
the northern DREE program, were you? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let me go on. About 
a month ago—I can get you the date if you 
wish—the Honourable René Brunelle— 

Mr. Haggerty: No, but you said they 
agreed to the northern boundary. You could 
change the northern boundaries as you did 
for the automobile licences. You included 
Parry Sound. You could just swing a little 
bit to the southwest into Durham and Bruce 
and say that is the northern part of the 
province. It can be done that easily. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: The northern agree- 
ment was for the area that is designated as 
northern Ontario and we can show you the 
boundary lines so you know where it is. 
Anyway, again in June they said they would 
be ready to sign in a few weeks, About a 
month ago, Frank Miller was not able to go 
to Ottawa but Rene Brunelle went. We got 
exactly the same story as we got last June: 
things would be ready in a few weeks. We 
are no further ahead than we were in June 
with the northern agreement. There is $5.1 
million or $5.2 million of that money to go 
to the farmers in northern Ontario. As was 
brought out here the other day, the Rainy 
River farmers are looking for some _ pro- 
grams, and I responded that Leo Bernier and 
I are ready to go ahead with some initiatives. 
But we cannot until we get that particular— 


Mr. MacDonald: I recognize the point 
that Jim is making here, that if you extend 
the boundaries and you get the same amount 
of money you are just spreading it thinner. 
But I still think it would be wise to extend 
the boundaries because at least then you 
have an argument in asking for more money. 
We would hope that at some point you 
would get it. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I was not in on the 
negotiations with the minister, you under- 
stand, for the area that is described; but I 
was in on the other and got a flat refusal, 
and no agreement was signed. That is the 
most serious part for the northern Ontario 
area. No agreement was signed and we are 
no further with Peterborough and Victoria 
counties. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Minister, would 
you consider extending the boundaries then, 


with the possibility of renegotiating? The 
next time, if you have just cause, it would 
seem to me you would have something to 
lay on the table and you could bargain 
with them. But if you have not included it 
in the beginning, of course nothing is going 
to happen. Again, it is up to minister. We 
have asked you to do it. Now, will you 
continue it? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am open and 
ready to negotiate boundaries and money 
this afternoon. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: But you have a five- 
year agreement. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am open and 
ready. 


Mr. Chairman: 
your turn now. 


Mr. MacDonald: We have had a lot of 
talk about peanuts in expanding the agri- 
cultural potential. I have two or three 
other areas I would like to raise with the 
minister, just to get clarification. 

I was rather intrigued by the story in 
the Peterborough Examiner which indicat- 
ed that, at the Lakefield Fair, there had 
been a remarkable increase in the produc- 
tion of goat milk. Commercial production 
of goat milk in the area has increased 
immensely in the last few years. Walk into 
any Becker’s store and you can pick up 
litres of packaged goat’s milk next to the 
cows milk. Without a doubt, the biggest 
news in growth in the Canadian industry 
has been goats. 

The secretary of the local Canadian Goat 
Society said in the last decade our goat 
industry has grown one thousand per cent. 
Since 1978 it has doubled in size. We 
thought the growth would slow down but 
it has not peaked. In 1979, we registered 
almost as many animals as the Ontario 
Jersey Club. If the growth continues, only 
the Holstein Friesian Association of Can- 
ada would register as many animals by 
1985. 

I have ia number of questions I would 
like to ask the minister. To what extent 1s 
this developing elsewhere across the prov- 
ince? To what extent is the ministry involved 
in the general encouragement of it, if there 
is as great a potential as at least this one 
area suggests; do you, through the min- 
istry, exercise the same effort as you do 
with cow’s milk for maintenance of stand- 
ards? Is there any mechanism that is set Mm 
terms of pricing? For example, are they 
within reaching distance, if it is developed 
as significantly as this story suggests, of 
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getting a goat milk marketing board, which 
would co-ordinate the whole effort? What 
is the picture? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: They have to meet 
the same standards of milk as all other milk 
in Ontario. 

Mr. MacDonald: Your inspectors are in? 


Hon, Mr. Henderson: Yes. They have to 
meet the same standards. 


Mr. MacDonald: How widespread is the 
production of goat milk across the province? 


__ Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is getting pretty 
big with ethnic people, with new types of 
cheese and what have you. The price is 
negotiated. There is no marketing board. 


Mr. MacDonald: Negotiated between the 
local producer and— 


_- Hon. Mr. Henderson: The processor or 
whoever. 


Mr. MacDonald: —any industries that 
might be buying it or any retail outlets 
that may be selling it? 

Hon, Mr. Henderson: Yes. More the pro- 
cessor, the dairy. There lare three processors, 
in London, Hagersville and Balfour. 


Mr. MacDonald: None up in the Peter- 
borough area? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We are not aware 
of any there. Balfour is not that far away 
though, as you realize, 

Mr. MacDonald: I raise the question 
secause if it has the potential that at least 
Ss emerging of 1,000 per cent growth in 
his one area, is the ministry giving any 
sonsideration to some leadership to maxi- 
nize the expansion and development? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: There has been a 
ucrative market for this up to this moment. 
‘hey are not meeting the demands that are 
ut there. We do have some specialty 
heeses. I do not know whether the mem- 
ers have had any of the cheese. I tasted 
ne, and my wife, who was with me at the 
me we sampled it, thought it was about 
3 nice a cheese as she had ever eaten. 
Mr. MacDonald: Is the ministry playing 
ay role in an effort to maximize the expan- 
on of an industry that appears to have 
‘potential for greater expansion? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would have to 
sree we could be doing more than we 
ve done. Up to this moment~—maybe Jim 
wuld explain it—my understanding is it 
vuld take about 10 goats to equal the 
loduction of one cow. Those are the 
fures I have picked up out in the field, 
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Mr. Jewson: Mr. Chairman, that is about 
tight. One of the biggest problems is the 
consistency of supply. Goats seem to dry 
off at this time of the year. That is one of 
the complaints of the processors who are 
processing this milk for stores like Becker 
and places like that. They are not milked 
at a certain time of the year. However, I 
think the goat breeders are trying to correct 
that problem. 

Mr. MacDonald: It is the kind of prob- 
lem they thad in eastern Ontario with cow’s 
milk for years. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is an expanding 
industry in more than just the milk. The 
goat itself is a delicacy. 

Mr. MacDonald: Right, particularly with 
lots of ethnic groups, goat meat is a staple 
product. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is a delicacy with- 
in some communities. 

Mr. MacDonald: I do not want to be- 
Jabour the thing, but it struck me if there 
is the potential that appears to have em- 
erged in a few areas, as the minister him- 
self conceded a moment ago, it may be an 
area for some leadership. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I want the member 
to know too we do have a proposal from the 
University of Guelph to do some research 
into this. We have not acted on it yet. 

Mr, J. A. Taylor: What regulations apply 
to that? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The same regula- 
tions as apply to the dairy industry. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: So all the regulations 
in terms of milk houses and so on will 
apply? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: They say very little 
about milk houses in there. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: No, I did not think they 
did. I see them in my area— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The quality of milk. 

Mr. Jewson: The quality and the premises. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: But there is not as 
good a housing system for that industry as 
there is for the dairy industry. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I was just wondering. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The quality of the 
milk and cleanliness in handling it. 

11:30 a.m. 

Mr. Riddell: If I understood correctly, the 
comment was made that one of the problems 
was the continuity of supply. What is the 
normal lactation period for a goat? If you 
are trying to correct the problem, what are 
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you suggesting, that you are going to try to 
extend the lactation period? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Twenty-two weeks of 
gestation. 


Mr. Riddell: No, I do not want gestation, 
I want the lactation period. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It depends on the 
breed. It is eight to 10 months they tell me. 


Mr. Riddell: It is about the same as the 
cow’s, then. 


Mr. MacDonald: Is this study you referred 
to from Guelph available? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: They have put a pro- 
posal to our research people. It is not a study. 
It is a proposal they have given us. They would 
like to do a research project on it. 


Mr. MacDonald: I know we are always ac- 
cused of assisting in the make-work projects of 
universities, but it seems to me this one has 
some potential. I leave the matter, because 
I have a suspicion, if I may put it without 
being offensive to our friend the member for 
Haldimand-Norfolk (Mr. G. I. Miller), that it 
has a potential that is as great as or greater 
than that of peanuts. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
make it clear that Hewitt’s Dairy in Hagersville 
was one of the first processors of goat’s milk, 
and we do have several goat farmers in my 
riding. I am well aware of that. 


Mr. MacDonald: Eating peanuts and drink- 
ing goat’s milk. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: The potential maybe there. 
I am not against it 


Mr. Chairman: It is very healthy. 


Mr. Gaunt: I have been doing that for years 
and look at me. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let me move on to the 
next one here. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. MacDonald, I 
want you to know that we have channelled 
ministry resources in that direction. Mind 
you, this started off about five years ago. It 
is a new industry in Ontario. 


Mr. MacDonald: One thousand per cent 
growth in the Peterborough and Lakefield 
areas within a 10-year period is pretty re- 
markable. I do not know whether they started 
at zero and 1,000 per cent is 10 times zero. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I think we could ap- 
ply that to Ontario. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let me move to another 
one which I know is highly sensitive, and 
that is the whole question of horse meat. I 
was interested in the story the Toronto Star 
carried of a big plant up in the Owen Sound 
area. This plant is the biggest slaughterhouse 


of the seven licensed in Canada to produce 
horse meat for human consumption in parts 
of the worldwide Belgian-owned horse meat 
operation called Equinox. These days, with 
horse meat costing up to $8 and $9 a pound 
in Europe, business is booming at Barton 
Feeders as they sort out 300 to 500 horses 
a week, with 99 per cent of them bound for 
Europe and Japan. 

I know there are great sensitivities in 
Canada, in humane societies, among cat and 
dog lovers and everybody who can get into 
the picture, when they discover that, after 
interest wanes and the children grow up, the 
little ponies they had bought for their chil- 
dren are taken off to the slaughterhouse. It 
conjures up images that are not too favour- 
able in the Canadian society. But perhaps 
we can get over that hump. If there is the 
kind of potential to sell at $8 or $9 a pound 
to Europe and Japan—there is another indi- 
cation here that exports to Japan, the big 
crowth market for Canadian horse meat, 
went up from 8.2 to 8.8 million pounds in 
the last two years, and should be much 
higher this year—I come to my bottom-line 
question: Does the ministry consider this an 
area of development that should be encour- 
aged? Are you involved to any extent? If so, 
how? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: First, we have one 
approved outlet in Ontario for horse meat, 
the one referred to in the article. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is the only one of 
the seven? 

Hon. Mr. MacDonald: That is the only one 
in Ontario, I am pretty sure of that. That was 
in the paper some two or three weeks ago. I 
read it. 

Let me help the member as a farmer. If I 
were going into commercial production of 
meat, horse meat would be the last one I 
would go to because of the amount of food 
they would consume. For the return of 
pounds of meat you would get only about 
half the return on horse meat. Mr. McNeil 
or any of the farmers who farmed in those 
days would tell you that to produce 1,000 
pounds of horse meat you would perhaps us¢ 
twice as much feed as you would for beef. 
The horse meat comes not so much from the 
little family pet, but from the horse at the 
track that has not paid off and has becom« 
a no-value horse. This is a means of getting 
some returns on their dollar. 

Mr. MacDonald: Are you suggesting tha 
the one plant in Owen Sound is all we nee 
for—what is the appropriate description- 
spare horses? 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, spare horse dis- 
posal. 


Mr. MacDonald: Retired horses. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It will not become a 
commercial production in Ontario as long as 
we can produce beef. We would give the 
same inspection service if another plant 
wanted to start up, but I would suggest to 
you it will not. That is a personal opinion. 

Mr. MacDonald: My final point is a titil- 
lating one. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: What kind? 

Mr. MacDonald: Titillating. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: We do not use that term 


very often on the farm. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, that is a new 
one to us farmers. 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, if you go to Strat- 
ford you will get some Shakespearean uplift 
and you may find the titillation is there. 

However, let me titillate you. Eastern 
Ontario is in desperate need of cash crops to 
diversify the production and so on. I was 
fascinated by a story in the Kingston Whig- 
Standard which says: 

“According to reliable sources, some eastern 
Ontario farmers with gall’—they all vote 
Tory but they have gall, apparently—“have 
developed a crop that stands as tall in its 
field as the imported competition. And it can 
bring hundreds of thousands of dollars into 
region economies. The catch is that what they 
are growing is illegal and, if discovered by 
police, could reap them up to seven years in 
prison. They are growing marijuana. 
Rumour has it that, in some cases, the money 
their efforts earn pays for the tractors they use 
to help grow the nation’s food. ‘We have 
heard that rumour too,’ says Constable Phil 
Lentz of the Perth OPP. Harvest time is at 
hand and he says it is reasonable to assume 


_ that police will be out in their patrol heli- 
_ copters from time to time... . 


“Recently the helicopter patrol found 
what could have been $250,000 worth (at 
$400 per pound dried) of plants near Killaloe” 
—that is Yakabuski territory. “They took up 
much less than an acre. The plants, some 12 
feet high, were simply burned because there 
was no way of telling whether they had been 
cultivated or by whom, so there was no way 
of laying a charge.” 

Is the minister aware of this new cash crop 


_ in eastern Ontario and is he encouraging it? 
| 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Murray Gaunt said to me 
that is where the Tories get their new thrust 
from. 


Mr. Gaunt: It was just a thought. 


Hon, Mr. Henderson: Yes, we are aware of 
situations like that in eastern Ontario. If the 
member for Elgin (Mr. McNeil) were here, 
he would tell you that a group of local boys 
in his area had a similar patch and they 
happened to catch the boys trying to harvest 
it. We do not support this in any way. 


Mr. MacDonald: Really? Where is the 
leadership you are supposed to give? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We support soybeans, 
corn and hay production. Something that is 
legal and something that is good for the 
consumers. 


Mr. MacDonald: Okay, the chapter on 
titillation is over. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, I notice when 
some of these subjects have been raised, the 
experts in the field have been wandering up 
from the back of the room to sit beside the 
minister. But when we mentioned marijuana, 
nobody offered to get up. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: They are all ready to 
dispose of it. If they recall where there is 
any, they are ready to report it to me. 


Mr. Riddell: You and your staff have prob- 
ably surmised that, since these estimates 
started, I have been taking a daily diet of 
nasty pills. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Really? I thought you 
always took them. 


Mr. Riddell: The reason is, I am a little 
disappointed that the government has placed 
agriculture on a fairly low priority basis, and 
I could probably give you my reasons for 
saying that but I will not. I do not want to 
get personal at all. You can run your esti- 
mates the way you want, but I find it rather 
peculiar that you will not let your staff come 
up and answer the questions. You have on 
occasion, but not too often. It seems to me 
that you whisper back and forth with your 
deputy and other members of your staff, and 
as you are trying to get the answers from 
them you are not really comprehending the 
question that is being asked. Why in the 
world don’t you let your staff answer the 
questions? I have never known Mr. Rennie, 
Mr. Lantz, Mr. Doyle or any of these people 
to be at a loss for words, and I think it is a 
waste of time and good talent here. 


11:40 a.m. 


I do not know what you are trying to 
prove. I know there are a lot of members 
who will take copies of Hansard, feed 
them back into the ridings and say, “Look 
here, this is what I am doing.” But you are 
pretty solid in your riding and I do not 
think you have to take these copies of 
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Hansard and say: “Look here, I know all 
about agriculture. Look at the answers I 
an giving to the members who are asking 
the questions.” 


Mr. McKessock: It could be a question of 
value. 

Mr. Riddell: I am just saying that in 
other committees they allow the staff to 
come up and answer the questions if the 
minister is not sure what the answer is. 
I think we are wasting a bit of time in this 
committee by having you trying to get 
answers from your staff and also trying to 
listen to the question. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Wait a minute. 
In response to the member, maybe I have 
been spoiled in the past because my esti- 
mates have always been in the House. As 
you know, in the House the minister must 
answer all questions. 


Mr. Riddell: There is another indication 
that agriculture has been placed as a low 
priority item as far as the government is 
concerned. I do not think Bill Stewart 
would ever have allowed his estimates to 
come into the committee room. 


Mr. MacDonald: He did. 
Mr. Riddell: He did? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Wait a minute, let 
us get it clear who decides where they go. 
The House leaders decide it. I asked to be 
in the House at the opening of the estimates 
last spring, but the House leader said, “No, 
you are not important. We will put you 
down at the end.” That was your House 
leader. 


Mr. Riddell: I don’t recall, Donald, since 
I was elected in 1973, ever dealing with the 
ministry's estimates in a committee room. 
It seems to me we always did it in the 
House. 


Mr. MacDonald: My point is simply that 
I do not think it is downgrading to consider 
them here. I would rather sit around a 
table where we are all within reaching 
distance of each other. 


Mr. Riddell: I do not mind sitting around 
a table doing it either, but I am just saying 
that it looks to me like another indication 
of agriculture’s being downgraded. 


Mr. MacDonald: In this range of protest, 
I have a small point, but let me make it 
now. The minister gave an introductory 
statement. All his staff had copies of the 
introductory statement and when we asked 
if we could get a copy, he said, “Later.” I 
have yet to see it. When he gives an intro- 
ductory statement as he did at the begin- 


ning of the estimates, we should have it 
and be able to follow it. 


Mr. Riddell: My colleague Murray Gaunt 
tells me that the estimates were in commit- 
tee twice since I was elected, and that it 
was on Bill Stewart’s insistence that it did 
come into committee. 


Mr. Gaunt: It was by his consent; he 
encouraged that. He thought it was a good 
forum. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, let 
us make it clear, it is my understanding 
that the House leaders decide where each 
estimate goes. We have one House leader, 
your party has one, and— 

Mr. MacDonald: My main point is that 
I do not think it is downgrading to bring 
it here. There is enough other evidence of 
the downgrading of agriculture, so do not 
weaken your case by— 

Mr. Riddell: The fact is, when it is in 
the House, Donald, sometimes you get press 
coverage. How much press coverage do you 
get in a committee room and really, how 
well versed are the people out there about 
the agricultural industry and what the gov- 
ernment is doing? There are different ways 
of looking at it. 

It seems to me, Mr. Minister, that, either 
in the throne speech or in a statement which 
you made after you were appointed min- 
ister, there was an attempt on the part of 
the government to strive for self-sufficiency 
in the agricultural industry in Ontario. Yet, 
I fail to see where the actions are actually 
following up those words. 

My colleagues have been talking all morn- 
ing about food production. Let us try to put 
the whole thing into perspective. Maybe I 
am repeating some figures here, but I think 
it is really shocking when you stop to think | 
of what has been going on in relatively recent 
times. 

‘As Donald MacDonald indicated in his 
opening statement, we have a large country 
here in Canada but, as strange as it may 
seem, only one half of one per cent of the 
total land mass in Canada is prime agricul- 
tural land. Then he went on to state that 
half of this prime agricultural land is in 
Ontario. Really then, considering the vast 
prairie lands and the agricultural lands 
throughout the rest of Canada, Ontario is 
still the prime agricultural province. 

In 1979, Ontario farms produced $4 bil- 
lion worth of agricultural products, which 
was fairly close to about 80 per cent of 
Canada’s total. In 1979, or about the same 
period—I think these are 1978 figures but I 
imagine it would be the same for 1979— 
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Canada imported a little over $4 billion 
worth of agricultural products. Here we have 
Ontario producing $4 billion worth of agri- 
cultural products, and we have Canada im- 
porting $4 billion worth. 

As much as the minister may wish to dis- 
agree with this, less than half of those prod- 
ucts were tropical, Mediterranean or off- 
season produce, so fully $2 billion worth of 
imported products was food that easily could 
have been grown and processed in Canada. 

Ontario accounts for approximately 35 to 
40 per cent of the Canadian imports of agri- 
cultural products. Yet, Ontario’s contribution 
to Canada’s agricultural exports is a scant 15 
per cent. So I guess you could really say that 
Ontario is a net importer of food: but in 
slain, simple language, Ontario is food-de- 
icient. 

‘Is it any wonder that it is food deficient 
when you take a look at what has happened 
wer relatively recent years? I am talking 
tow about the land assembly program of the 
Intario government. Let me just quickly run 
wer it. 

_In north Pickering, there are 20,000 acres, 
ecause there was some thought at the time 
hat there was going to be an airport and, 
nerefore, that some kind of development was 
kely to take place if the airport went ahead. 
Ve have 10,621 acres in Edwardsburgh for 

n industrial park. One of John White’s 
reams, it never materialized and is now 
rowing into poplar trees. In Townsend we 
ave 12,000 acres for a city site, another one 
- John White’s dreams. In South Cayuga, 
tere are 12,000 acres meant for a city site— 
yw a dump site. 

In Saltfleet, south of Hamilton, we have 
670 acres which was for a residential de- 
lopment, purchased by a person we do not 
tow too much about; I trust he was with 
‘me kind of real estate company, He pur- 
tased the land for $1,000 an acre and 
‘med around and sold it to the government 

t $4,000 an acre. Then we had 235 acres in 
tchener, 2,971 acres in Cambridge, 2,300 
res in Milton, 5,516 acres in Ottawa, 2,376 
ites in Whitby, 1,267 acres in Oakville, 758 
«eS in Windsor-Riverside, and other land 
\tich comes in small parcels: Nepean, Peter- 
trough, Atikokan and Cobourg, amounting 
{7,567 acres of land which I call “other 
lid”. All told, this is 79,281 acres of land, 
‘ich was assembled by the government for 
‘poses other than agriculture. 

. know you are going to come back and 
i “Well some of this land is still being 








med.” But I am going to tell you that the 
vermment owns it, and there is nothing 
ing the government cannot turn around 
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and turn that into some type of development 
other than agricultural development. That 
is the end of the land for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

We know the Niagara region is trying to 
get another 7,000 acres. This might have 
been reduced to 4,000 acres. We know there 
are 12,000 acres in Mississauga which I 
brought to the attention of the minister, and 
he said: “We are not doing anything about 
that. It is the hole in the doughnut, there is 
development all around it and there is nothing 
‘we can do. That land has to go for purposes 
other than agricultural,” 

11:50 a.m. 

When you add all that up, we are talking 
about 98,281 acres of land or, to round that 
out, 100,000 acres of land that this govern- 
ment or local governments have assembled 
to turn into something other than agricultural 
production. 

I think this is shocking when you stop to 
think of the little prime agricultural land that 
we have in Ontario. Yet the government has 
gone out and purchased this land, and I am 
wondering what kind of agricultural presence 
there was on the part of the ministry here in 
connection with the purchase of that land. 
I know how much there is in connection with 
the purchase of land by foreign investors, I 
am worried about this and I am going to be 
harping on this just as often as I can be- 
cause, again, the minister is going to say: 
“So what? The land is sold to some foreign 
investor, but it is going to be farmed. They 
cannot take that land and transport it over 
to their own country.” I agree with that. But 
I also know that no farmer renting land, or 
very few farmers renting land, will take care 
of that land the same way that they would 
if they owned the land. 

We heard Jim McGuigan talking about the 
erosion that is taking place on land and the 
fact that the side hills on which there was 
some kind of production before are not pro- 
ducing anything now. But when you rent land, 
you are not going to fertilize it to the same 
extent that you would if you owned it. 
Farmers who own land try continually to 
build up their land. Farmers who rent land 
are going to fertilize it to meet the crop 
production, but they are not going to con- 
tinue to build up organic matter in the soil 
to the same extent that those people who own 
land are. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Why did the govern- 
ment knuckle under the the pressure of the 
opposition parties, the land bank? 

Mr. Riddell: The point I am trying to 
make is that we are losing a lot of good 
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prime land in Ontario which should be used 
for agricultural production, and the govern- 
ment is very guilty in this loss of land. In 
other words, there is really a fallacy in this 
government's policy regarding farm land. 

I am wondering when it is going to stop. I 
am wondering if you are going to start to 
make some kind of an input into decisions 
that are being made about the squandering of 
this farm Jand. I know you did not go down 
and make any kind of input into that land in 
the Niagara region. 

I have some kind of a report here—I do not 
know where it is right now but I read it this 
morning—that you refused to let your staff 
go down to participate because, if I remember 
correctly, you said, “It is going to come to 
cabinet anyway, so why would I waste my 
resources by sending them down there when 
we are going to be dealing with it in cabinet?” 
I know what kind of deals you make in 
cabinet. I brought that out, that you start 
overturning decisions of the Ontario Munic- 
ipal Board and local planning decisions. So 
I am certainly not convinced that by having 
this come to cabinet we are going to be pro- 
tecting this great agricultural land. 

I am going down to the St. Lawrence 
Centre tonight, Donald. The topic is, “Farm- 
ing is heading towards an ecological disaster,” 
something like that, is it not? 

Mr. MacDonald: “Agriculture and Environ- 
ment.” 

Mr. Riddell: “Agriculture and Environ- 
ment.” Well I am sincerely hoping that some- 
thing will come up at that meeting about the 
prime agricultural land and what is happen- 
ing in Ontario. 

Mr. MacDonald: May I intervene here 
briefly? I want to pick up on an interjection 
made by the acting chairman (Mr. J. A. 
Taylor), as he was walking up to take the 
chair, that we were forced into land banking. 
By coincidence—I do not know how many 
of you saw, on the CBC national news last 
night, the report of the land bank that has 
been built in Saskatchewan, where they have 
a million acres now in the land bank. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I thought you were 
here. 

Mr. MacDonald: I got home in time. I left 
here at 10:30 p.m. and I can get home quickly. 

Mr. McKessock: That was “Bank for Agri- 
culture.” 

Mr. MacDonald: “Bank for Agriculture.” 
But there are two points here. First, the 
young people who want to get into agricul- 
ture and cannot get in because of the capital 
outlay of one quarter of a million dollars or 
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something of that nature, are getting into 
farming by leasing land. They are leasing it 
on the long term so this copes with the prob- 
lem that you indicated: that if they are only 
renting the land they are not going to build 
it up and treat it as though they owned it 
themselves. 

May I remind the minister that his pre- 
decessor had a study of agriculture, called 
Challenge of Abundance, done back in 1969? 
One of the recommendations was that farm- 
ers should consider leasing a significant pro- 
portion of their land to avoid the incredible 
capital costs that are involved today. If you 
are going to provide an entrée to allow 
young people in, land banking is very im- 
portant. It is there. We have it in our ARDA 
program, except that in the ARDA program 
the accumulation is of land priced so low 
that you are dealing with marginal lands; 
you are not dealing with prime lands. 


Mr. McKessock: Let us not have the gov: 
emment buy the farms for us. Surely we car 
take other steps that will keep the agri 
cultural land at a reasonable price. 

Mr, MacDonald: I am not suggesting thi 
is the only solution. But if farmers canno 
get in because of the capital costs of th 
land, and the government has a land banl 
and makes that land available on long-tem 
leases so that farmers will treat it as thoug) 
it were their own land, then you hay 
opened up the door to a lot of young peopl 
getting into agriculture who at the momen 
simply cannot consider it. 


Mr. McKessock: The only case in whic: 
you would have to do that would be if the 
did not now take steps to preserve agr 
cultural land for agriculture, which woul 
keep the price of it at a certain level an 
keep foreign buyers out. If they take thes 
proper steps now, there is no way the gov 
ernment will ever have to purchase farms © 
that farmers will be able to lease them bac! 
I think the government should stay out ( 
land buying, whether it is for agriculture ( 
building cities. | 

Mr. MacDonald: That is a good Liber 
position. 

Mr. McKessock: If they want to buy Jar, 
they should buy the natural resources th. 
they try to get the rest of us to preser 
for the rest of Ontario, like the Niaga 
Escarpment lands and the aggregate lanc. 
If they want to put money into anythin, 
they should buy something they call 


“natural resource.” | 


Mr. MacDonald: Land is a natural 1 
source, the prime natural resource. : 
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Mr. McKessock: But it is run by private 
industry and the farmer. 


Mr. Riddell: You cannot make any more 
of it. I do not disagree with you, Donald, I 
did not disagree with the old ARDA pro- 
gram whereby they would buy the land and 
lease it to the farmer for a period of 10 
years with the option of that farmer’s buying 
the land at the original price the govern- 
ment had paid. I see nothing wrong with 
that. But this land which I have named 
here was never bought by the government 
for the purpose of leasing for agricultural 
production. 


Mr. MacDonald: I am not arguing with 
you. What I was doing was commenting on 
the interjection of the acting chairman, who 
is now a backbencher again; namely, was it 
the opposition parties that forced us into 
land banking? I am suggesting that land 
banking is one of the ways of coping with 
some of the problems in agriculture; it is not 
the only answer, but one of the ways. 


_ \Mr. Riddell: Yes, and I do not disagree 
with that. If the old ARDA program can 
come back—and believe me, the government 
is going to have to compete with foreign 
investment. Let us see how the government 
likes having to compete with this German, 
Italian and Japanese money, and all the rest 
that is coming over. Let us see how they 
like having to compete with it to buy the 
Jand and then lease it back to these young 
people. They may have second thoughts if 
they are actually in the land purchasing 
program. 


- Mr. MacDonald: You ain’t seen nothin’ 
yet. Wait till the Arabs get in, 


Mr. Riddell: I quite agree. 

I just wanted to sum this whole thing up 
by drawing to the minister’s attention the 
ludicrousness of programs that have been 
adopted by this government in taking all this 
good, prime agricultural land and _ try- 
ing to develop it into something other than 
agriculture, when we have so little. One half 
of one per cent of Canada’s land mass is 
‘prime agricultural land, and one half of this 
is in Ontario. The consumers feel they are 
‘paying a lot of money for food now. It seems 
to me we read articles every day about the 
Tising price of food, and consumers’ com- 
plaints that they do not have enough money 
to buy the food they require. If we are 
going to continue on with the policy of this 
government then, I am going to tell you, we 
have not yet seen high-priced food. 


| Mr. J. A. Taylor: What policy are you 
referring to? 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Mr, Riddell: The land assembly policy that 
I have just gone over, whereby they have 
been buying all this land, and the refusal 
to do anything about foreign investment. We 
got a registration bill in. 
12 noon 


The member for Rainy River (Mr. T. P. 
Reid) asked me in the House the other day, 
“Have you heard anything about the minister 
actually going to restrict the purchase of 
agricultural land by December 31?” I said: 
“No, I have not heard it. I cannot believe 
it.” He said, “I just wondered, because the 
word in Germany right now is that the 
Ontario minister is going to restrict the sale 
of land to foreign investors and, apparently, 
it has accelerated; they are buying.” 

Talk to Pat Reid to see what is going on 
in Rainy River. J don’t know how much land 
is up there, but it seemed to me he talked 
about 800,000 acres that one German investor 
is endeavouring to get his hands on in the 
Rainy River area. We know that land can 
produce with a bit of drainage. I have been 
up. I have looked at it. 

Mr, Chairman: Top land. 

Mr. Riddell: You bet. We can sit idly by 
and watch these foreign investors send their 
money over to buy up these large blocks of 
land. I say it is wrong, wrong, wrong. I am 
going to continue to harp on this until 
we get some action on the part of this 
government. 

Hon. Mr, Henderson: Mr. Chairman, that 
is pretty much a repeat of the honourable 
member’s remarks. 

Mr. Riddell: You bet, and I will repeat 
them more than once. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: If you remember, 
Mr. Chairman, I did respond to the member. 
If it is your wish, I would be glad to take 
an hour to respond but, before I start, I just 
want to remind the member that Ontario 
farmers, in my opinion, have been doing a 
pretty good job. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Nobody said they have 
not. 

Mr. Riddell: Who said they have not? Do 
not bring in these red herrings, They have 
been doing a good job considering the assis- 
tance they have been getting. 

Mr. MacDonald: They are blue herrings, 
not red herrings. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Be they what they 
may, the member leaves me with the im- 
pression that he is disappointed in our 
farmers. 


Mr. McKessock: No. It is the Ontario 
government’s assistance we are disappointed 
in. 

Mr. Riddell: Absolutely; disappointed in 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food in 
Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Of course, I get the 
other impression but I guess it is a matter 
of the way you look at it. 


Mr. Riddell: You can take whatever im- 
pression you want. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I just 
want the committee to know that corn pro- 
duction during the past 10 years went from 
95 million bushels— 


Mr. MacDonald: Now you are repeating 
yourself. 


Mr, Riddell: We know all that. Just hark 
back to a former deputy minister’s words— 
and they were never more true—that the 
farmer has been sacrified at the altar of his 
own efficiency for too long. Having said 
that, there is no sense in coming in with 
how they have stepped up the corn produc- 
tion and the rest. It is the farmer who has 
done it. Sure, there has been a bit of re- 
search and we have come up with better 
hybrids. But don’t you take the credit for 
for it, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I take it that the 
members want this to be a one-sided de- 
bate. They want to do all the repeating and 
not have the minister respond. 


Mr. MacDonald: Ask him to read the 
record. You have it on there. 


Mr. Riddell: If you are going to respond 
with increases in production, I will read the 
record, There is no sense in taking the time 
of the committee. 


Mr. Chairman: I don’t think we are get- 
ting very far with this. A lot of it is repeti- 
tious. 


Mr. Riddell: You agree with me on a lot 
of this, don’t you, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: To some extent. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: The rest of us do 


not agree with you in any way, shape or 
form. 


Mr. Riddell: I appreciate your comments 
on the dairy thing. This year you came out 
and you were the old Osie Villeneuve try- 
ing to protect the dairy farmer. I give you 
a lot of credit. I do not know whether it 
is because you are going to be out of the 
political arena after the next election, but 
keep up the good work. 


Mr. Chairman: I can see it coming. 
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Mr. McKessock: There has been a lot 
said about what assistance is not available 
in Ontario. Somebody just came back from 
New Zealand and handed me an informa- 
tion kit. In New Zealand you can ‘get assis- 
tance on interest rates to buy land, machin- 
ery, cattle, or whatever. It ranges from 
seven and a half. to eight per cent. So it 
is not only the other provinces in Canada 
that are giving assistance, but, of course, 
other countries of the world are giving their 
farmers assistance. We are on a_ world 
market with food and when other countries 
are getting assistance that puts us further 
into a detrimental position. 

I wanted to elaborate a little more on 
the Ardiel and Hartman group, as you call 
them, who applied for assistance on cold 
storage. I did not have the figures in front 
of me the other night but I do have them 
now. It annoys me to hear you repeat how 
you want to help the fresh fruit industry, 
how you want to expand it and how you 
wish to assist them. 

The other morning et the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Agriculture breakfast, I took a 
pencil and jotted it down when you said 
you would be happy to match federal dol- 
dars. I though of the assistance that the 
Ardiel and Hartman group from Clarksburg 
asked for. I am not here to defend the fed- 
eral government any more than the pro- 
vincial government. In fact, I condemn 
both of them more than anything else. 


Mr. Riddell: A plague on both their 
houses. 


Mr. MacDonald: I agree. 


Mr. MceKessock: I find both of them 
come out and make great announcements 
that they are going to do something, and 
nothing happens. You get the announce- 
ment and that is all. Bill Davis is sitting 
on Trudeau’s lap and I think they are teach- 
ing each other things. They come out with 
the same kind of nonsense that nobody gets 
anything out of. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Say that again. 
What did you say about Mr. Trudeau? You 
said something about Mr. Trudeau doing 
nothing. 

Mr. McKessock: That is right. I said I 
am not here to protect him or the Ontario 
government either. Both of you are much ~ 
the same. You are sitting on each others 
laps. You come out with big announcements 
but nothing else. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Did you see that car- 
toon the other day? 
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Mr. MacDonald: When you have New 
Democratic Party governments in both 
places, you will get action. 


Mr. McKessock: We will not mention 

the NDP. 

I would like to see if you remember 
your response to Ardiel Brothers and Hart- 
man when you turned them down for as- 

sistance on controlled atmosphere storage. 
You said: 

PYour proposal for an. additional con- 
trolled atmosphere storage facility has been 
carefully considered. All aspects of the 
proposal and the total benefits have been 
exhausted. Unfortunately, I am not able to 
authorize for your company any financial 
-assistance. Your proposal did not qualify 
for assistance under existing government 
programs. If, however, new programs be- 
_come available that will be of assistance to 
you in the immediate future, I will advise 
you.” 
| Mr. Chairman, as soon as they get out 
of this huddle, I will continue, but I want 
to make sure they are listening to what I 
have to say. 


_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: We have two ears. 
We make use of them both all the time. 
‘They are quite active. 


_ Mr. McKessock: Sometimes I wonder. 
I would like to go over your response 
to me on July 7 when you tried to detail 
why they were turned down. Perhaps you 
have not seen this letter before either. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Wait a minute. I 
remember almost as if it were— 


Mr, 
sign it. 
_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes, sir, and, sitting 
ere, I can tell you practically everything 
that is in it. Go ahead and read it. 


Mr. McKessock: All right, let us go over 
t. Perhaps you can qualify some of the 
things. This is regarding Ardiel Brothers 
td Blue Mountain Nurseries: 

“Thank you for your letter relating to 
he Ardiels’ and Hartman’s application under 
€ employment development fund. 

| It is true, as you point out, that the 
‘eople from those companies met with my- 
elf and my staff. While we certainly con- 
tmed both our eagerness to assist in any 
fay we could, and that we would bring 
° application to the Treasurer’s attention, 








McKessock: Let me see, you did 








’@ were never in a position to offer any 
arantees. 


“Rather than indicating to the companies 
i t they had met all the requirements, we 


inted out to them at the beginning a 


} 


| 
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number of major hurdles that we would 
try to help them overcome. These were as 
follows: 

“I. The Ontario government’s partially 
underwriting the costs of this storage facility 
would possibly be in restraint of fair trade, 
given that it would compete with existing 
facilities which were totally privately 
funded.” 

When you said you wanted to protect 
and help the fresh fruit people, you did 
not say you would then come back and 
say you could not help them because you 
were going to interfere with competition 
or free enterprise. If that is the case you 
should have said, “We are not going to help 
anybody.” Your letter goes on: 

"2. Aiding these two or three farmers 
(versus dozens along the shore area) would 
possibly be favouritism.” 

12:10 p.m. 


If you help anybody, it is going to be 
favouritism, I guess. Why make an an- 
nouncement that you are going to help 
somebody and then come back with state- 
ments like this? It continues: 

“3. The direct employment from such a 
facility was virtually nil (about one man- 
year). There was some indirect employment 
due to the multiplier effect of encouraging 
producers to grow more apples and_ thus 
realize more farm ‘man-years’. However, 
even with the indirect added on, total em- 
ployment did not begin to meet the EDF 
criteria of one ‘man-year’ per $2,000 grant.” 

That was corrected later and we will get 
into that in a minute. There was no posi- 
tive response when they did add the pack- 
ing plant to the facility. You paid no atten- 
tion to that. 

“4, Financing: 

“A. The group was asking, as you point 
out, for 33 per cent of the capital cost 
versus the one to 12 per cent EDF norm. 
Anything beyond the 15 to 20 per cent, 
even for the slower paying out food indus- 
try, is unrealistic. The federal government, 
as you know, has agreed to fund a third, 
as it has for previous storage applications.” 

That is right. The federal government 
has approved to pay one third of this facil- 
ity of $750,000. Here is a case where the 
federal government money is waiting for 
provincial money. 

“B: The payout on the $750,000 capital 
invested is an impossibly slow 20 years, 
based on the $39,000 profit per year that 
the group guesstimates. The profit would be 
even less if the group’s members factored in 
their labour time. 
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“Notwithstanding the severe limitations of 
the application, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food recognized the import replacement 
opportunity if we could help such companies 
effectively extend Ontario’s apple growing 
season by expanding ‘controlled atmosphere’ 
storage facilities.’ You are saying again that 
it would be great to help them because it 
would expand the apple growing season or 
expand the apples, but this is said after 
saying you ‘will not help them. “Therefore, 
knowing that this group had been turned 
down by the Ontario Development Corpora- 
tion, we tried to get it approved under the 
employment development fund. 

“While we were not successful in the 
EDF application before the Treasury, the 
Treasury was able to offer the following pos- 
sibilities.’ Do you know what the provincial 
Treasurer offered, as further possibilities? 
Two programs under the federal govern- 
ment: the Federal Farm Credit Corporation 
and the Federal Business Development Bank. 
That is the assistance they got from the 
Treasurer. 


Mr. Riddell: He is all heart. 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, all heart: “Go some- 
where else”. Yet, at the same time, he is 
saying they want to help. These are just 
two family farms in Clarksburg. When T told 
them it was not creating enough jobs—the 
minister said it was going to create one job 
—thev said: “We did not want to spend a 
lot of money in the first year to get into the 
processing of this. We ‘want to build our 
storage first and later add the processing.” 
I told them they could see by what the 
minister had said that they were going to 
have to do it all at once if they wanted to 
get any assistance. So they came back to me 
a week later and said, “Okay, we will go 
that route.” 

I brought this further proposal to you 
from them. Tt has now increased the price 
up to $850,000. It would also add an addi- 
tional 12 to 15 new jobs. I sent this to you, 
and you responded as if you had never 
heard what I said to you. You said: “As I 
pointed out in my July 7 letter”—that is the 
one I just read to you—‘‘there were a num- 
ber of severe limitations with the application. 
My ministry attempted to help the company 
through EDF but was not able to have this 
application qualify.” 

There you go. It did not qualify because 
it did not create enough jobs. I sent you 
their second proposal, and you replied as if 
you had never received it. 

I also have here for this proposal a letter 
from the bankers of both farmers saying 
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that they are in good standing. I will not 
read all of them, but one letter I will read. 
It is from Kenneth R. Wilson of your own 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food, an exten- 
sion horticulturist of the soils and crops 
branch. He wrote me supporting this appli- 
cation. I would like you to listen to what he | 
has to say: 

“Dear Bob: 

“The southern Georgian Bay apple grow- | 
ers? district has been rapidly expanding over | 
the past six years. The Ontario Apple Mar- 
keting Commission records confirm the pres- | 
ence of 734 acres belonging to the com- | 
mercial operators that are not yet old enough | 
to bear fruit.’ There are 734 more acres 
coming on in the area. 

“A large part of successful marketing of 
apples concerns the cold storage of the fruit. 
Without the ability to store fruit, a grower 
must take whatever price is offered at har- 
vest because his perishable crop will keep} 
only if refrigerated. | 

“Tt js a known fact that this area is. 
desperately short of storage facilities and, as. 
a result, the growers are increasingly con-, 
cemed about being at the mercy of the mar- | 


ketplace.’” Here is your own minis remark- 
Pp wf 
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ing on the shortage of cold storage in the 
area. 
“Tf one excludes the acreage yet to pro- | 
duce, and only considers those acres in the) 
area that are cropping, the anticipated yearly | 
increase in production, as those plantings | 
continue to develop, cannot be held in the! 
present local storage. 
“Two operations that have a large grow: 
ing commitment to the apple industry are 
the Blue Mountain Orchards and Nurseries | 
Limited, Clarksburg, and the Ardiel Brothers | 
of Thornbury.” These are the two groups 
that are requesting assistance. 
“The combined holdings of these twe, 
enterprises represent some 335 acres of pro: 
ducing orchards, and around 220 acres 0! 
young, high-density plantings that are ap-) 
proaching producing age.” 
This group is asking for assistance tc| 
build this new cold storage facility, and hai 
220 acres more coming into production. Thi 
is not a fly-by-night business going on here) 
They are well established apple growers. Ay 
you see, they are looking towards the futur | 
with 220 acres of young orchards coming OF) 
as well as the 335 acres now in productior | 
i 

| 
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“Growers’ groups such as this need suppo! 
in establishing convenient storage facilitie | 
in order to survive under the present ect) 
nomic situation.” It is signed, “ Ken R. Waly 


é 
. 
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son, Extension Horticulturist, Clarksburg, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food.” 

| Mr. Minister, I hope you would have some 
direction now as to what these young farmers 
can do to get the assistance from the Ontario 
government that is needed to go along with 
the $250,000 that is committed by the federal 
sovernment to get this cold storage facility 
off the ground. 


_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: I would have to say 
hat Mr. Wilson from the extension horticul- 
‘urist department wrote a very true and 
ionest letter, from his position and his rep- 
esentation of what his responsibilities are 
wards those people. He has detailed pretty 
vell how it would be helpful. But it is not 
vithin Mr. Wilson’s jurisdiction to deal with 
mployment and funds. My original letter 
ertainly still stands. 


Mr, McKessock: Do you mean there was 
said there that changed your 





othing 
houghts on that first letter? There are a 
ouple of points I want to bring out, The 
larage is needed. This was pointed out by 
bur own ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I say Mr. Wilson’s 
'tter is entirely true. 

Mr. McKessock: Okay. The further pro- 
dsal by Ardiel and Hartman that they would 
Id the processing division to this cold stor- 
se at this time, if that is what has to be 
me, will add 12 to 15 new jobs. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: If the member will 
ok back, if I remember the original project, 
involved about $750,000. Now he tells 
2 the addition will be another $110,000 or 
15,000. 

Mr. McKessock: That is right. 


| 
1:20 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: So let us suggest 
tit we come along with 10 or 12 per cent 


cthat, $10,000 or $12,000. 


Mr. McKessock: Ten or 12 per cent would 
5 $80,000. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, 10 or 12 per 
cit of the area in which he is going to 
nke the employment. 







have the cold storage, It is a part of it. 
at was the problem here, They were 
Sing to build the first phase of this process- 
i facility with the cold storage. You can- 
aC a processing plant without cold 
Stage. 


fon. Mr. Henderson: The first phase was 
cold storage plant. 


fr, McKessock: That is right. 


Mr, McKessock: Let us face it. You have 
: 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: [I forget the pennies 
and change, but it is about $750,000. The 
government of Canada was going to put in 
one third. So they are going to need 
$500,000. As I remember it, there were two 
brothers and a neighbour, 


Mr. McKessock: There were two farmers; 
two setups. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: As I remember it, 
they were going to have to dig up $500,000. 
So in order to qualify for the employment 
incentive fund, they suggested they would 
spend $100,000. 

Mr. McKessock: No, they suggested they 
would complete the project. It was not just 
the $100,000 that was going to create the 
jobs. You have to remember that the first 
$750,000 was going to create those jobs, 
too. This was the leg up to that plant that 
was going to create the jobs. 

This is where the problem lies. If they 
had come to you in the first place with this 
finished proposal at $815,000, you would 
have looked at it in a different light, saying 
that this is going to create 12 to 15 jobs. 
Now you are saying that because they are 
going to be more conservative, if I can 
use that term, and build only the cold stor- 
age part first, you are going to discriminate 
against them. You are now going to say that, 
by adding the processing facility, the extra 
$115,000 is all that contributes towards cre- 
ating jobs, which is not so. It takes the 
whole plan, the whole $815,000 to create 
those jobs. You cannot have a processing 
plant without the cold storage. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: With all due re- 
spect, if the member goes back to the orig- 
inal project, he will remember that it does 
not create more than one man-year’s work. 
It turns over a profit, I believe, of $30 
million. 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, but you have to 
look at it now as a processing plant be- 
cause they have come back to meet your 
requirements, as they were going to do in 
the second or third year anyway. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: My response to the 
member is, if we had looked at this as a 
job creation program with a $115,000 ex- 
penditure, and given them five to 15 per 
cent, or about one half, it would have been 
a $10,000 or $11,000 grant. How is this 
going to help strengthen the economic situ- 
ation? 

Mr. McKessock: Do you not agree that 
it takes the storage facility as well? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No. 
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Mr. McKessock: How can you have a 
packing plant without storage? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: They are two sep- 
arate projects as far as I am_ personally 
aware. The one put to me involved the 
farmers doing their own work. 

Mr. McKessock: Then this is our stum- 
bling block right here. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The owners pre- 
sented that to me. 

Mr. McKessock: The reason they did it 
is because they wanted to do it in two 
separate phases. They did not want to build 
it all at once because of the cost. They 
were going to build one first and the other 
later. But it is very easy to see now that, 
for financial reasons, they should have done 
it all at one time, and they have now agreed 
to do that. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have set out our 
position quite clearly. 

Mr. McKessock: But do you agree that 
you cannot set up a processing plant with- 
out a storage facility? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I think that is 
looking way out in the deep blue yonder. 
A storage facility down the road might well 
set up the one without the other. 


Mr. McKessock: You think they could? 
My feeling is, if they have come to you 
and said, “We are going to build a stor- 
age—" 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We could argue 
the case either way. 


Mr. McKessock: Talk to an apple grower 
and he will certainly tell you that you are 
wrong and that there is no way you can 
have a packing plant without storage. It is 
impossible. If they had come and said, “We 
are going to build a packing plant,” your 
people would have said, “Where is your 
storage?” If they had had it the other way 
around, it would have been better for their 
position because you would have said, “You 
have to add on that storage and then you 
will have a facility.” Really, that is what 
has happened. They were putting the horse 
before the cart instead of the cart before 
the horse, which is what we are doing right 
now. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The decision has 
been made on that at this time. I am not 
in a position to promise anything different 
at this moment. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: ‘Mr, Chairman, I finally 
found my press release which I would like 
to put on the record but, first of all Donald 
MacDonald talked about the production and 


the uses of land, and I would just like ti 
indicate to the ministry that there is mor 
production on the South Cayuga site thar 
there was under the original owners. I thin] 
the land has been worked and there wen! 
long-term proposals for the farmers to worl 
it. I am sure the production could be mor 
than doubled. I would like to ask whethe. 
the minister would consider requesting tha, 
DREE assistance be provided for that aree 
I would put that as a direct question to yov’ 
Would you do so? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am not sure whe 
the honourable member is really referring tc 
Is he referring to the land owned by th, 
government of Ontario? 


Mr. G. L. Miller: The land that is owne 
by the government plus the land in that are. 
of Haldimand county, in the whole count, 


of Haldimand. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: If the membe 
knowing what I have presented to the gov 
ernment of Canada, would care to set out i, 
me the argument in writing as to why th, 
area is entitled to help ahead of the arei 
I have presented and which have bee: 
turned down, I will be glad to look at it. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you. 

On the proposed South Cayuga waste sit, 
my statement of November 26, 1980, read 
“The government’s decision to locate | 
liquid industrial waste site in South Cayuy) 
is irresponsible and totally unacceptable. Ai) 
attempt to bulldoze this decision throuy, 
the Legislature in the same way that #) 
regional government was forced on that v_ 
lage must be fought every step of the wa | 
Yesterday’s statement by the minister th, 
no assessment board hearings will be held | 
a clear indication that he is, himself, we 
aware that such hearings would result in| 
resounding rejection of the South Cayu | 
location, It is also an admission that he 
either unwilling to carry out his respon) 
bilities as the protector of Ontario’s envirc 
ment, or incapable of doing so. f 

“More than 90 per cent of the South Ca : 
uga area is prime agricultural land. Eig} 
units in the region are the second highest | 
Canada, and the proposed site is located 
the flood plain close to the ecologica | 
significant Grand River, the Holmes Cre, 
with its service water and wetlands. This. 
also the spawning area for Lake Erie. 7. 
town of Cayuga is only nine kilomet 
away, and Dunnville, about 13”—and I th’ 
13 might be stretching it a bit. “Port fac” 
ties are being developed, including gt 
storage at Port Maitland on the Grand Riv 
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hey are in the planning process now and 
yny one of these factors should, in itself, be 
ufficient to make South Cayuga out of the 
yuestion for liquid industrial waste from an 
‘nvironmental point of view. Taken in com- 
ination, they make the government’s deci- 
jon either ludicrous or criminally negligent. 
| “The decision is clearly a political one, in- 
ended to take advantage of the white ele- 
ee government land holding. This would 
e the fifth site chosen by the government to 
andle some components of liquid industrial 
vaste located in a Liberal riding. As Stuart 
mith pointed out, the odds against this 
appening by chance are about 4,000 to 
ne. We are going to have to fight against 
he government on this decision with every 
eans we can find. We will fight them in 
he House, in the press, at public meetings 
nd at the site itself if necessary.” That is 
ve end of my statement. 
2:80 p.m. 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: The member is 
Ene in pretty strong language. 
,Mr. G. I. Miller: I am speaking that way 
ot only on behalf of myself, but on behalf 
| future generations. I would like to point 
tt to the minister that we had young 
tople who went to Germany on a trip 
fonsored by some of the Junior Farmers, 
id they indicated that in Germany the only 
wW someone can acquire land is by passing 
| down from one generation to the other. 
| the person is not within that family, he 
vy not have a chance. Or there is the op- 
n of buying it at a price of $10,000 per 
re. When you look at that and at the 
ice we paid for this land, $2,000 per acre, 
3 land could be cheap for future genera- 




















ns. 

When you drive in from my area to 
ronto, you see the conservation area in 
hs they are setting up another farm, the 
TIynte Creek conservation site, where they 
st hundreds of thousands of dollars so we 
€1 keep our farm heritage. I say that is a 
yd example of wasting our money when 
v have the opportunity to leave the land in 
aiculture now. We have invested in devel- 
ment in the area, have provided housing 
fi our young people and provided! jobs. We 
sil need agriculture as the backbone of our 
emtry. I will take a strong stand on that. 


Mr. J. A.- Taylor: Mr. Minister, I am 
; trying to relate to what Mr. Miller and 
Liberal critic have said, because I cer- 
ay sympathize with Mr. Miller’s feelings 
d think he has concluded that there 
Sluld not be a repository, or whatever the 







current word is for a dump site, in that 
particular area. That conclusion, of course, 
is in advance of any further investigation 
or, if there were a hearing process, pre- 
sumably in advance of the hearing process. 
That decision has been made by Mr. Mil- 
ler and, I suppose, by the people who sup- 
port Mr. Miller. I guess, like anything else, 
what particular position you take depends 
on whose ox is being gored. 


Mr. Riddell has returned now; he made 
some comment about the government acqui- 
sition of land for nonagricultural purposes. 
If I am not mistaken, these lands were 
acquired for nonagricultural purposes, ac- 
cording to the representations Mr. Riddell 
made. If that is so, I do not see how the 
use that is proposed—which is a use in- 
volving, from what I have read and heard, 
about 100 acres—would be more detrimental 
or more threatening to the agricultural po- 
tential than utilizing all of the holdings for 
the purpose for which they were originally 
acquired. I am comparing now. I am not 
making a judgement in terms of whether 
the government should have acquired it in 
the first place, because it is certainly not 
my philosophy for the government to be 
buying 20,000 acres of land at one level or 
another as itemized by Mr. Riddell. 


Even Mr. Riddell disagrees with the com- 
ments of Donald MacDonald in terms of the 
Saskatchewan philosophy. While Mr. Rid- 
dell may go along with government acqui- 
sition, he sees the need for the turnover of 
those lands, even if it is after a decade, 
to the farmer again so that those lands are 
in the hands of serious farmers, rather than 
having the government permanently in- 
volved in state farming or a communal type 
of farming. I think there is a basic dif- 
ference even between Mr. Riddell and Mr. 
MacDonald. 

What I am trying to relate is the compe- 
tition of uses. The current proposal is to 
take 100 acres, as I gather, out of agri- 
culture production, if it is being used for 
that purpose now, as opposed to taking 
most of it out of agricultural production— 
how many thousand acres? 

Mr. Riddell: There are 12,000 acres. You 
must remember that there are 100 acres 
for the South Cayuga site, but there is the 
buffer zone— 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Six hundred acres. 


Mr. Riddell: —and the other control done. 
We have not figured it out. We are going 
to consider the other control zone to be 
about 1,000 acres. 
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Mr. J. A. Taylor: Could that not be used 
for farming? 
Mr. Riddell: Not for human consumption. 


Mr. McNeil: But it is used for the pro- 
duction of grain, corn and soybeans. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is used for the 
production of seed grains, and it was sug- 
gested that Christmas trees could be grown 
there. Agricultural crops. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I am trying to be ob- 
jective about it. I am just wondering whether 
this might even be the lesser of evils if your 
prime concern is the preservation of agri- 
cultural land. Think of the threat to agri- 
cultural land if it all went for housing. But 
then, I suppose, we have to keep our per- 
spective. Toronto would still be muddy 
York if you did not use some agricultural 
land and, I think, some good agricultural 
land for places to live and to build your 
commerce and industry on. 


Mr. McKessock: What about all the rough 
land you have in Ontario? 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: The trouble is that there 
was a reason for locating industry and 
people where they have been located. You 
have to look at history and current socio- 
economic reasons as to why certain places 
develop and certain places do not. It hap- 
pens to be in most of the good farm area— 
and if you look at Canada, it is really just 
along our border that we have the best 
farm land. Yet the population is competing 
for that same farm land. So I guess it is a 
matter of arriving at a balance and ensuring 
proper planning and controls. 


Mr. McKessock: But our transportation 
facilities have changed greatly since the 
founding of Canada. At that point, I suspect 
cities were located for transportation reasons 
as much as anything. Now we could move 
into northern parts or parts where agricul- 
tural land is not as valuable and be able 
to transport our goods. Years ago you could 
not do that. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I understand the loca- 
tion on the water transportation routes and 
how important they are; they were more 
important than they are today. But it is diffi- 
cult to decoy development away from the 
metropolitan areas, the big cities. I think the 
government’s Toronto-centred region plan 
was to do that kind of thing. I will not com- 
ment on how successful that might be. It is 
sometimes difficult to convince people that 
northern Ontario is as comfortable as south- 
erm or even eastern Ontario. So you are deal- 
ing with people, and not only the people 
here, but people who are coming in from 


other countries and other provinces. Wher 
do they want to locate? The magnet is th 
big city. The pressure is put on the city 
and you are then competing with the area! 
where you have the good agricultural land 

It is a difficult problem. I am not criticiz 
ing Mr. Miller for saying, “Look, if you 
need a dump, or repository, or whateve 
euphemism you are using for a dump thes 
days, don’t put it in my backyard.” | 

Mr. G. I. Miller: It is a pioneer decisior 
we are making. If you do not go throug) 
the proper procedures—what I am asking fo 
is an environmental assessment hearing the 
same as is done anywhere else in Ontario 
I think our people should have that right, 
instead of the government coming in anc 
saying, “That is going to be it and we wil 
not have the hearing to justify it.” | 
12:40 p.m. | 

That is the point. It is very simple. | 
think it is wrong. If they can prove it, iti 
okay, But to think of putting every bit o 
Canada’s industrial waste in a virgin area 
in a river-based valley with a lake, on goo 
agricultural land, without an environmenta, 
assessment hearing—the first such ‘waste siti 
in Canada—I tell you it is the wrong pro. 
cess. It is the principle, that is all I an 
saying. I will leave it at that. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: I do not want to b. 
argumentative and involve this ministry an 
its estimates in something which really is: 
matter of Environment. I understood you ti 
say earlier—and I might have misinterprete 
you—that you have made your decision 1 
advance of an environmental assessmen 
hearing, just as the government has made it. 
decision in advance of an _ environmenta 
assessment hearing. Your position on the on 
hand is that it should not be there, anc 
government’s on the other hand is that 1 
should be there. I think the proposition 1 
that if, after further review and investiga | 
tion, it seems it should not be there, presum 
ably because of environmental factors, the! 
it will not be there. But maybe you coul 
clarify that your only opposition is tha 
there is not the opportunity for an environ 
mental assessment hearing process. Is tha 
right? 

Mr. G. IL. Miller: That is correct. As — 
have indicated, it could well be unjustifie 
but a hearing would indicate that. The: 
had the Glanbrook dump. They had a heat’ 
ing for that and there was a lot of opp? 
sition. But at least they had a good plar 
The hearing was done before, it was NO 
forced through. That is what the people any 


{ 
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saying. Any other planning that is taking 
place in the region, such as the town site, 
the Stelco industrial park or any such de- 
velopment—even the Port Maitland proposal 
of Misener Management Limited or the main 
central sewage proposal, all have to have 
environmental hearings and the region ap- 
proves it. The region is not made up of 
irresponsible people; they just want justice, 
that is all. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: What you are saying— 
and again correct me if I am wrong—is 


_ that if there were such a hearing and the 


determination after that hearing were that 


| the environment would be suitably pro- 


tected and there would not be a threat to 
it or to health, then you would accept that 
decision and would live with the compro- 
“mise that you could sacrifice that agricul- 
tural land for those other purposes. Is that 
what you are saying? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That is correct. 
Mr. Riddell: But at least at that hearing 


| there would be a balance between food and 


a dump, to try to ascertain whether food 
production was more important or whether 
a dump site was more important. I would 


| hope that is where the Ministry of Agri- 
| culture and Food would have some input. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That is what I was 


| putting to the minister this morning. Has 
| he any input and is he concerned? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 


' have a couple of things; maybe the honour- 
| able member could help me. Let us suggest 
| that they were having an environmental 
| assessment hearing and everything, and the 
_ word was 
_ Did I understand the member to say he 
' would then support it’s going there? 


“go,” the dump should be there. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It is exactly the same 
as when they brought in regional govern- 
ment. I said we had a lot of flak from it, 
but I have supported it and have always 
tried, as the elected representative of the 


+ people, to make it work more efficiently; I 
+ would do the same on the dump site ques- 


tion. Whatever decision comes out I will 
have to accept. The legislation is there, 


_but we are not utilizing it. I will accept it, 
_yes. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: The other question 


iI would like the member to qualify just for 








me, to be helpful to me, concerns his sug- 
gestion that he would fight this all the way, 
even at the end on the site. Would he ex- 
plain to me how he would plan on fighting 
‘it? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: To make sure we have 
an environmental assessment hearing is 
what I am saying. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Would he explain 
to me how he plans on fighting it on the 
site? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: As an example, on Sun- 
day I drove around the site so I would 
know exactly what it looks like. I am well 
acquainted with the area. I just talked to 
the people. I stopped in at South Cayuga. 
There I was met by the people who are 
going to be involved, the ones who are 
really affected, the ones I represent. 

They are set up in a community centre 
with a telephone and they will have a num- 
ber—I think it was established yesterday. 
That is what I mean by fighting it on the 
site. I am already doing that on the site. 
The people were down yesterday to see 
what course of action we might be able to 
take to make sure they get a fair hearing. 

We spoke to the Premier yesterday and all 
they asked for was a fair hearing. That is 
all they are asking. They are not unreason- 
able people but they should be used the 
same as anybody else in Ontario. That is 
all I am saying and that is all they are 
saying. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It is not your plan 
to keep people off the site by force. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I can only listen to what 
they say, and what they do is another thing. 
I would not go that far. I take one step at a 
time. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: You would not support 
civil disobedience? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I want to make the 
democratic system work. That is what I am 
saying, and it is not working. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I know you would not 
do that, 

Mr. Chairman: I think perhaps we have 
had a lot of discussion on this. I can under- 
stand Mr. Miller’s position quite clearly and 
I think he has made his objections very 
strenuously. But after all, we have two other 
votes and two hours and forty-five minutes 
left. 

Is there any other discussion on other 
assistance to primary food production? 


Item 5 agreed to. 

Vote 1902 agreed to. 

On vote 1903, rural development program: 

Mr. Chairman: Permit me to say a word, 
Mr. Minister. Tile drainage, as Mr. Taylor has 


stated, is really catching on. In my own 
constituency last year and this year, 99 
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municipal drains have been completed or are 
on the verge of being completed in order to 
give better drainage. 

I spoke to a farmer on the weekend who 
told me that in six years he figures that tile 
drainage, which cost $300 an acre, will pay 
for itself. So if we can assist people to get 
money at six per cent instead of having to 
pay—God knows the way it is going up 
every day—at a rate that makes it impossible 
for them to help themselves, I think that 
should be considered at least because in the 
province next to me it is no secret that in 
the last three years they have done more tile 
drainage than they did in a period of 20 
years. With their assistance, they get about 
$120 an acre for tile drainage. I do not go 
without hearing it because I am right at the 
border. 

I am not interfering with their policy but, 
on the other hand, one of the problems we 
are confronted with—and there is no use 
rehashing it because sometimes, when you 
mention anything, they say, “Well, you are a 
bigot,” or, even if you are of the same cul- 
tural background, they say, “You are not 
talking in terms of national unity.” 

Frankly speaking, the equalization pay- 
ment from Canada, on the basis of what 
Quebec received from the federal govern- 
ment last year, was 10 per cent of their total 
budget in the province. Ontario does not 
get a cent, plus the fact that, on the DREE 
business, we get $22.6 million and they get 
$172 million. I can understand that Quebec 
wants to become self-sufficient; but on the 
other hand, these problems have to be ad- 
dressed in general—not here—so that we get 
equal treatment. I agree with the minister 
that our duty is to protect and work in the 
interest of the people we represent. 


12:50 p.m. 


My farmers happen to be Ontario farmers. 
That is a pretty hard policy to defend when 
it is only half a mile from the other province, 
and the Quebec farmer is telling my farmer 
what he gets. It is not very comforting and 
yet they have some reason to grow. All I 
am asking at the moment—I know you have 
limitations—is that you not curtail tile drain- 
age in any way anywhere in eastern or 
western Ontario, because it is something that 
helps people to help themselves. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, in regard 
to Ontario not receiving anything from the 
federal government, I would like to reiterate 
that in 1977 Ontario qualified for equaliza- 
tion payments from the federal government 
as a have-not province. I mentioned the 
other night that an estimated $800 million 


would be available to Ontario by the end 
of this year. 

Ontario did not make any application for 
this as a have-not province. Quebec is a 
have-not province. If you are going to be a 
have-not province, you have to make appli- 
cation for the money. But I understand that 
Ontario did not want to be a_have-not 
province, so it did not apply for the money. 


Mr. Chairman: But this has been going 
on for 11 years that I know of. 


Mr. McKessock: This just started in 1979 
whereby you could have made some of that 


back. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: It may be, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the formula should be revised 
to manifest truly the intention of equaliza- 
tion payments across the country. I do not 
think we in Ontario want to go around cry- 
ing poor-mouth, because we are pretty well 
off. I think I can say that nonpolitically and 
objectively. 

At the same time, historically, Quebec 
has been on the receiving end to a consid- 
erable degree. I think Quebec has gained 
in the neighbourhood of $1.75 billion net 
in equalization payments. Ontario may be 
contributing to the extent of 44 per cent of 
those equalization payments, Alberta and 
British Columbia giving the other 56 per 
cent. 

You see that type of transfer of payment, 
and then look at the programs in our neigh- 
bouring province. I think it has been raised 
to you, as it certainly has been raised to 
me, and I may get it more being from 
eastern Ontario. There is’ that comparison 
made between Ontario and Quebec in terms 
of government programs and assistance to 
farmers. 


They seem to be much richer in Quebec 


than they are in Ontario. We have to deal 
with that problem. You cannot divorce that 
problem from the overall] contribution that 
Ontario is making to the country and to 
Quebec in terms of equalization payments, 
and especially in terms of the DREE pro- 
gram, in which the principal benefit is to 
Quebec, once more. 

I am not a bad Canadian. At least I hope 
I am not seen as a very parochial Canadian. 
But at the same time, I think we can have 
the good of the country at the forefront, but 
nevertheless be aggressive in seeking a fair 
share for the Ontario farmer. 

This truly worries me in the area of tile 
drainage. While you members from south- 
western Ontario have had a _ considerable 
history of success in and financing for tile 
drainage, it was long not only in coming, 
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but in being accepted in eastern Ontario as 
a legitimate expense and investment and 
in terms of payoff time. You are into a cost- 
benefit relationship, and almost as soon as 
it catches on, we find the funds evaporating 
and now we feel neglected. 

So that is the message that I brought last 
evening, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Minister, 
and that is why I asked you then, as I do 
again today, to pursue even a little sum 
like $5,000 for the township of South Fred- 
ericksburgh in the county of Lennox and 
Addington. You were good enough to say 


that you would, and thought you could do 


something about it. I am just saying it is a 


‘very important matter for the farmers of 


eastern Ontario. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I just 


-want to say that exactly the same thing has 


happened in a little pocket in my area. 
Nobody there would take a chance on uti- 
lizing tile drainage, although there are areas 


which are making good use of it. But there 


is a pocket I am concerned about that has 
not been able to take that chance. Maybe 
the farmers there are older or more con- 
servative. That is what I am speaking about 
when I speak about my area. It is not gen- 
eral, but in those pockets there is a need to 
show the benefits and then the spinoff ef- 
fect can be carried on from there. 


Mr. Riddell: I think we had a pretty good 
discussion on farm drainage in other votes, 
Mr. Chairman—not that it is not important, 
it is. I think, if I recall, funding was knd 


_of based on the historical drainage patterns 
in the various counties. Whereas we were 


doing a lot of draining in southwestern On- 
tario and, therefore, were getting much 


‘more allocation of funds from the govern- 


ment, my understanding was that people in 
eastern Ontario were not doing the drain- 
age, for what reason I do not know. But now 


I understand that the drainage equipment 


is starting to move in and, if it is going to 


'continue to be based on the amount of 
' drainage that has gone on before, then I can 
_See that we are getting a bigger slice of the 


pie than eastern Ontario is. Maybe we are 
going to have to change that way of deter- 


mining where the money goes, 
Mr. McKessock: Provide the dollars. 


Mr. Riddell: That is right. 

I notice there is a fairly substantial in- 
Crease in the expenditure of money for the 
protection of agricultural lands from flooding 
by the Great Lakes: from $400,000 in 1979- 
80 to $1,260,000 in 1980-81. Could the 
minister enlighten me as to where this money 
is being spent? 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: While the honour- 
able member was out this morning, we spoke 
about this fact. Five or six years ago—I do 
not know the exact year—the federal Minister 
of Agriculture at that time put forward a 
proposal for Essex and Kent counties, which 
included diking. The one the money went 
into last year—the year previous, not this 
current year—was the completion of the dik- 
ing in Dover township. This was again split 
between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, which each paid 45 per cent, and 
10 per cent was provided locally. So overall, 
originally, it was a $17 million program. 

Mr. Riddell: So the bulk of that expendi- 


ture has gone into southern Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: As far as I know, it 
has all gone into those two counties, has it 
not? Yes, it has all gone into Essex and Kent. 
I am not sure whether it all went to Kent. 


Mr. Riddell: I see we are right at the 
adjournment time, Mr. Chairman. This is not 
part of the estimates, but it seems to me 
there was an agreement that this commit- 
tee would endeavour to sit next Wednesday 
afternoon to deal with the Pits and Quar- 
ries Act. You are probably aware that the 
motion is going to have to come into the 
House to give us permission to sit, and I 
take it you are going to look after that. 

Mr. Chairman: The clerk is. I will tell 
him. 

Mr. Riddell: I guess we are off these 
estimates and we are on to a matter— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Let me finish a 
couple of things before you get into that. 

We are going to try to have Ken McKin- 
non, the chairman of the Ontario Milk Mar- 
keting Board, here tomorrow night at eight 
o’clock. We know of no reason why we 
cannot. If there should be some reason why 
he could not stay long enough, and if I 
knew of it by the time the House opens 
tomorrow, could we meet a half hour earlier 
or something? 

1 p.m. 

Mr. Chairman: Is there any reason why— 

Hon, Mr. Henderson: I was going to sug- 
gest that you go on. 

Mr. Chairman: If we got this vote passed; 
1903 is the rural development program and 
1904 is the agricultural marketing program. 
Perhaps we could reverse that. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Vote 1904-1, if you 
could carry them to there—1904-2 is mar- 
keting. 
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Mr. Chairman: If we do that, then we can 
revert to the other one if the committee is 
satisfied. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: 
one, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: Back to 1903. 

Mr. Riddell: I am not too sure that 1903 
could not pass now, because I do not think 
my colleagues have any further comments 
on it. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: I think we have 
debated vote 1903 pretty well. 

Vote 1903 agreed to. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Could you go on to 
1904-1? If there were questions, we would 
answer them. 

On vote 1904, agricultural marketing pro- 
gram; item 1, administration: 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is $204,000. 
I do not think there are questions on that. 

Mr. Riddell: Why not leave vote 1904 
and just have a general discussion? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: So as we know, 
tomorrow night we will be meeting at eight 
o'clock, but if there should be some way 
that Jim McKinnon could come a bit earlier, 
would it be satisfactory if I contact Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Riddell for each party? 

Mr. Chairman: If he wants to come at 
7:30 p.m. or whenever it is, the members 
do not mind. 

Mr. Riddell: Getting back to my other 
point, Mr. Chairman, apparently the clerk 
was not aware of this meeting we are en- 
deavouring to set up on Wednesday, and 
I think it is important that we move ahead 
with that pits and quarries act. 

Mr. Chairman: You and Mr. Eaton. I just 
got word from Mr. Eaton last night that 
you met with Mr. Swart. 

Mr. 
to go. 

Mr. Chairman: You agreed to meet next 
Wednesday afternoon? 

Mr. Riddell: Yes. 

Mr. Chairman: What time? 

Mr. Riddell: After 
would imagine. 

Mr. McKessock: On Wednesday? 


Mr. Riddell: Oh, no, the House does not 
sit, right. 


Revert to ‘which 


Riddell: Yes, he is quite prepared 


question period, I 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Is the House going 
to be sitting next Wednesday? 


Mr. Chairman: I would think so. 


Mr. Riddell: If it does, then why can we 
not meet after question period? 

Mr. Chairman: That is right. That is what 
I am saying. I do not know yet, but I will 
find out from the House leader. As far as 
we are concerned, we can clean up every- 
thing by starting at 7:30 on Tuesday night 
and igoing until 10:30; that is three hours. 

Mr. Isaacs: Mr. Chairman, there is an 
additional procedural problem. Last night 
we discussed briefly the matter of the 
South Cayuga referral to this committee, 
and you indicated that next Wednesday 
would be an appropriate time to discuss the 
scheduling of that. 

I understand from the whip and from the 
House leader for my party that next Wed- 
nesday is too late from their point of view 
in terms of arranging the scheduling of this 
committee with all the other committees 
which are going to be sitting during the 
winter, because of the real time problems 
that exist. They asked me to suggest, if ig 
is at all possible, that at least a preliminary 
decision about the scheduling of this com- 
mittee during the winter months be reached 
prior to next Wednesday. 

I wonder whether it would be appropriate 
to suggest to you that either the existing 
steering committee or another steering com- 
mittee be called by yourself with one rep- 
resentative from each party to try to come 
to grips with this problem. 

Mr. Chairman: I am quite satisfied, but 
I do not know how, in the period of time 
left, you could come much before next 
Wednesday to make a decision. That is 
what I think. If the committee as a whole 
were here, I think it would be more satis- 
factory. You might want dates which are 


convenient to you but which are not con- 


venient perhaps to other people. As far as 
I am concerned, I would rather have it in 
January, as early as possible. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I think the committee 
should be making that decision, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman: If it is after the question 
period, or at least next week if we sit all 
day, whatever it may be. Otherwise, if we 
sit in the morning, it will perhaps be 2 
p.m. because we will likely recess at 1 p.m. 
in the House. I do not know what the pro- 
cedure is going to be, but if we go on the 
basis of what is normal, then after the 
question period we will meet. Anyway it 
will be next Wednesday at some time, 
whatever the House leaders decide. 


The committee adjourned at 1:05 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:03 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. I. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


(concluded) 


On vote 1904, agricultural marketing pro- 
gram: 





Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. 


_Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, 
adies and gentlemen, we have here tonight 
Mr. Ken McKinnon. Come on up here and 
it beside me. I don’t think Mr. McKinnon 
1eeds any introduction to any of you. 

_I might say to him before we start off 
vith the questioning that the committee has 
yeen concerned about the lack of sufficient 
uilk for the cheddar cheese industry. There 
} concern about the possibility of closing 
xe cheese storage plant in Belleville. I think 
yat has been the main thing discussed here, 
ut I am sure the members have other things 
ley want to question. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let us put the key ques- 
on we have been raising with you because 
would be curious to know whether Mr. 
(cKinnon feels it is a viable proposition. 
We have spent, I suppose, the better part 
‘an hour and one half to two hours in the 
st week or so on the topic of how to get 
it of the bind of having lost the quota and 
%t being able to regain it, with the result 
at we are unable to supply enough milk to 
e industrial plants and the cheese factories, 
en though in some instances the milk is 
tere and the farmers can produce it. In 
Qer instances, they are importing it sig- 
ticantly from Quebec. 

The specific proposal that has emerged, 
\th the support of people from all parties 
‘that if it is a viable proposition, if the 
itario Milk Marketing Board were given a 
arantee of some sort to cover the risk in- 
vved in over-production beyond 100 per 
cht of the quota, would that assist in getting 
duction up to 100 per cent or even 
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beyond it so that farmer could conceivably 
regain some of the lost quota? 

In my view, the other issues the minister 
has raised are ones in which we are all in- 
terested but this proposal in terms of the 
milk issue is the key one from which may 
emerge a possible solution, if you deem it to 


be such. 


Mr. McKinnon: Mr. Chairman, it is a 
privilege for me to have the opportunity to 
be here to try to answer any questions mem- 
bers might have. I don’t know exactly how 
to proceed, but I think one of the points the 
minister made in terms of the availability of 
milk has to do very much with the question 
Mr. MacDonald is raising. 

What I would like to do, if I may, is to 
take a very few minutes just to review what 
has happened in the past quota year, which 
ended in July, and what is happening this 
year, I will try to address that question along 
with the question of the availability of milk. 

I would like to point out that it is true, 
as Mr. MacDonald points out, that Ontario 
did lose some quota in the early 1970s. But 
there has been no quota lost out of Ontario 
since 1973 or 1974; in fact, we gained a little 
quota back in 1976. 

I will come back to the point on what we 
are doing in the whole national plan about 
adjusting quotas. But to zero in on what has 
happened in the year just ended on a na- 
tional basis—and I must put this in a national 
context because we think the industrial milk 
industry is national, as an industry in Canada 
we are very. close to being on target in 
supplying the total requirements. Our con- 
sumption from a domestic point of view 
ended up at 100.5 million hundredweight 
and we had three million hundredweight of 
quota in the system for export to bring it to 
a total of 103.5. That required an increase 
in production of industrial milk of about five 
per cent to match that increase during the 
year. 

I think we did an excellent job nation- 
ally, as total production came out at 103 
million hundredweight, which is less than 
one half of one per cent from being right 
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on target and meeting the objectives we had 
set for domestic requirements and for export. 
I have to point out that that increase came 
forward for export at a time when there 
was a lot of controversy about that, particu- 
larly because producers who produce three 
million hundredweight for export have to 
accept about $9 per hectolitre less for that 
milk than they get for milk for domestic 
consumption. That is made up of about $6 
per hundredweight less in the marketplace 
and about $3 per hundredweight less in 
federal subsidies. 

I want to say from a total industry view- 
point, we feel we did an excellent job of 
meeting our objective. In Ontario, particu- 
larly, we had better-than-average utilization 
in terms of the rest of the country. Nation- 
ally, the utilization of quota, to come with- 
in one half of one per cent of the require- 
ment, was 95.3 per cent. We have in the 
system some quota in addition to what is 
actually required, so 95.3 per cent of the 
national utilization brought us within one 
half of one per cent of what we really 
require. 

In Ontario, including the milk that was 
shipped beyond individual producer quotas, 
we came to 96.7 per cent; so we were 
better than the national average. With the 
exception of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, which have special consideration in 
the national plan at this point, Ontario had 
the highest utilization of all the other 
provinces. Overall, I think we did very well. 

This year, which started August 1, the 
quotas were increased again by 1.8 per cent 
for a further export category. Production 
to the end of October is up by about 2.1 
per cent. That is total production. You 
have to understand that when I talk about 
this consumption pattern it refers to indus- 
trial milk. That means we still need con- 
siderable increased production this year to 
meet the target. The quota, as I say, is up 
1.8 per cent. We were 3.3 per cent under 
our full utilization of Ontario quota last 
year, and it is quite possible we might be 
increasing the quota another one or two per 
cent by the end of this year or very early 
in the new year. The consumption patterns 
seem to be very strong in cheeses and 
particularly in butter; there is a significant 
turn-around there. 

We feel there are enough cattle in the 
province at this point to fill Ontario’s pro- 
vincial quota totally, and that is the objec- 
tive the board has. I would like to say that 
cattle numbers are up, and cattle breedings, 
as recorded by the artificial insemination 


units across the province, are up fairly 
significantly: 6.2 per cent in United Breed- 
ers, 5.7 per cent in Eastern Breeders and 
two per cent in Western Ontario Breeders, 
which is a fairly significant indication that 
we will have cows coming on stream during 
this year. 

8:10 p.m. 

We are taking a different approach this 
year in light of the fact that I think we 
have convinced producers they should pro- 
duce up to the five per cent of quota we 
now have in the system for export. We have 
changed the levy system this year so that 
every producer pays the same levy whether 
he produces 100 per cent of his quota or 
whether he produces 80 per cent of it. 
There is an additional levy for over quota. 

In addition to that, I have to say the 
federal government has increased the sub- 
sidy rate for export markets to the full regu- 
lar rate it pays on domestic consumption. 
That is a significant improvement over last 
year. We, as a board, now think we can en-_ 


courage producers to produce enough milk | 


to utilize 100 per cent of Ontario’s quota. | 
That is what we would like to see happen. | 
I should comment on Mr. MacDonald’s’ 
question before I discuss the cheese situ- | 
ation. I must try to make the position of the , 
board fairly clear in that we do not feel we 
can ask for guarantees to produce over-. 
quota milk. I believe the national system | 
would not accept that. It would be a very. 
controversial thing in the national system. 
However, as I have pointed out earlier, if: 
we could encourage enough production to 
get Ontario’s quota used fully, I think that ( 
would be acceptable. 
That means some producers would have’ 
to produce some over-quota milk. I think it. 
is obvious everyone cannot produce 100 per 
cent of his quota for many reasons, Therefore, ' 
at year-end, we make adjustments to allow 
the needed production from over-quota milk: 
to be brought within quota to make up for. 
those producers who cannot or do not pro-| 
duce their quota. So, in a sense, we would be, 
encouraging some slight amount of over-| 
quota milk. But we must point out that tc 
get 100 per cent utilization of quota in On | 
tario, there is a risk that producers woulc 
not get paid at the full rate for about five j 
per cent of the quota. That is a maximun’ 
amount to the extent that could happen. 
Mr. MacDonald: Would the producer wh 
produced over 100 per cent of his quota b 
penalized if the overall was still 100? 
Mr. McKinnon: No, he would not. W- 
would bring that within quota at the end ¢ 
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the year. The point I am making is that some 
would have to do that to get 100 per cent 
utilization, Because of the shortfall in in- 
come possibilities on that final five per cent 
of the producers’ quota, and also because of 
a concern that continues with us in the in- 
dustry about overproduction overall, we still 
Bear tho kind of, thing that tock place in 
1976. I believe our producers are rather re- 
luctant to utilize that quota fully. I per- 
sonally believe some incentive could help. 
As the minister pointed out to me when 
Mr. MacDonald was raising the question, the 
minister has given us a guarantee in the past 
i help cover some of those shortfalls. We 
are going to be considering what needs to be 
done next week at the board to get 100 per 
cent utilization. I guess any assistance that 
can be given in that regard would be wel- 


‘come. If producers had a little bit of over- 








production, which is needed to fill Ontario’s 
fall quota, I think some kind of incentive 
‘encouragement would be helpful, 


_ Mr. MacDonald: Forgive me, I do not want 











when you say the minister has given some 
ort of a guarantee to cover the shortfall, 
wha specifically are you saying? 

| Mr. McKinnon: I don’t know if I can ex- 
plain it well enough, but last ear there was 
danger of having a shortfall in the levy 
sollections if we produced 100 per cent of 
ur quota in Ontario. I believe the figure 
was a guarantee of $6.1 million. That was not 
Aeeded. 

_ Hon. Mr. Henderson: I did not want to go 
nto what you were talking about the other 
tight, because I wanted Mr. McKinnon to 
rear it In order to encourage our farmers and 
‘uarantee they would not be penalized, we 
ssured the Ontario Milk Marketing Board 
£ $6.1 million. If the farmers did produce 
00 per cent, or if all across Canada 100 per 


vent was produced, we would then make up 
ast what you were talking about the other 
‘ight. 

| Mr. MacDonald: As the minister, you are 
rally being coy because you are already 
ing what we were asking you to do, 





0. I wanted Mr. McKinnon here when I 
entioned that we had done a year ago 
st what you were proposing the other night. 
ut we did not have to give any because 
'e other provinces did not produce enough. 
_worked and it helped our farmers to in- 
ease their production. I will let Mr. Mc- 
Baca respond, 


ot Mr. Henderson: Not this year—a year 
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Mr. McKessock: Are you saying, Mr. Mc- 


Kinnon, you would like that same program 
another year or not? 


Mr. McKinnon: The program would have 
to be a little bit different this year. It is 
not a matter of shortfall in levy as it was 
last year. It is a possible shortfall in income, 
primarily because the federal government is 
only assuring subsidy on 95 per cent of an 
individual’s quota. That is where the short- 
fall arises. It comes to something like $3 a 


hectolitre on that milk. That is the shortfall 
I’m talking about, 


Mr. McKessock: This year are they paying 
subsidy on 100 per cent? 


Mr. McKinnon: No. They are paying 100 
per cent subsidy on the 5 million in exports. 
However, domestic requirements and export 
make up only 95 per cent of the quota. In 
other words, if every producer in Canada 
produced 95 per cent of his quota, that is all 
the production we would need. If we are 
attempting to get 100 per cent utilization 
in Ontario and everybody is attempting to get 
the same thing, there could be a shortfall 
in income on that last 5 per cent of quota 
because that is not covered by federal sub- 
sidy. The market price would be the same 
because the levies have been changed _ this 
year. | 


Mr. MacDonald: While we are stalled, let 
me ask another question. At least as I under- 
stood it—and I think other members of the 
committee were trying to grapple with this 
complex problem—the question in our mind 
is how we gain some of the quota which we 
lost, admittedly, six or seven years ago, so 
we will have enough milk to get the factory 
quotas for cheese up to higher than the sort 
of breakeven or the losing level they are 
operating on now. 

Am I correct that the only way you can 
regain some of that quota is to overproduce 
your quota so that you have proven you 
have the capacity to have more of the 
market sharing quota? 


Mr. McKinnon: Let me say that since 1976 
the national plan we operate under has been 
in a state of controversy and there has been 
no adjustment of quota between provinces. 
We have spent quite a number of months 
trying to renegotiate that plan. That plan 
does include for the future, if we can get it 
signed during this year, a method of inter- 
provincial adjustment of quota. I want to 
point out, though, that interprovincial adjust- 
ment would not give credit to production over 
quota. It only gives credit to production 
within quota. 
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My point, and I think your point as well, 
about getting good utilization within the 
quota is a very acceptable thing in terms of 
making sure that if there is any possibility 
of gaining quota in the national system for 
interprovincial adjustment, Ontario would be 
able to take credit for that. 


Mr. MacDonald: If we are getting good 
utilization within the quota, does that alter 
the prospect of getting more milk available so 
the cheese factories that are now operating— 
and I may be out of date—at 50 per cent or 
60 per cent of their capacity might get enough 
to be operating at 75 per cent, 80 per cent 
or 100 per cent of their capacity? 


Mr. McKinnon: No, it really does not be- 
cause the only way within the plan that 
quota is adjusted between provinces is if 
some provinces do not utilize their quota well. 
It means that Ontario always has to utilize 
its quota well; then if some other provinces 
do not, that credit, or some of that credit, 
could come to Ontario. 

There is one other important point I would 
like to make if I could. We have negotiated 
in the proposed new plan, which is not agreed 
to or signed yet, from Ontario's viewpoint a 
method that where there are national in- 
creases in quota—and that has taken place 
last year and it looks as though it is going 
to take place again this year—then the prov- 
inces that utilize their quota well, if I can 
use that term without getting into the details, 
have first credit for that increased quota, 
rather than the provinces that have lower 
utilization. 

It still does not give any credit to over- 
quota production, and one would not even 
have to produce 100 per cent. If you produced 
95 per cent of your quota, you would be 
eligible for your share of those increases. The 
important thing is that you should not be 
lower than 95 per cent or 93 per cent. That 
is when you can start to lose. 


Mr. MacDonald: How do you increase the 
amount of milk available so the cheese fac- 
tories can get above the 50 per cent? 


Mr. McKinnon: That is a much more 
complicated matter. I have to start by say- 
ing, as I pointed out, that we are filling our 
national requirements. The question of how 
to divide that up between provinces is a 
very difficult and a very political matter in 
the sense that nobody wants to give up 
quota. The adjustment, as I have said, is 
based on whether a province is utilizing its 
quota well or not. If they do not utilize it 
well, they will in the future have to give 
it up. 


8:20 p.m. 
Mr. Riddell: Yes, but is the criteria for 
interprovincial allocation fairly applied, 


taking into consideration the supply and 
the demand? If it was fairly applied, would 
we not be getting more allocations?? 

Mr. McKinnon: I personally have to say 
I think it is being fairly applied. It is being 
applied based on production. 

Mr. Riddell: What about demand? We 
have the markets here which I do not think 
they have in Quebec. 


Mr. McKinnon: The Quebec people and 
the Quebec processing plants would not 
agree with you on that. 


Mr. MacDonald: But if all he is doing in 
that factory down there, his favourite fac- 
tory, is importing a significant proportion of 
his milk and hauling it on a round trip of 
600 miles from Quebec in order to be able 
to meet a demand for four million pounds 
to one supermarket and another five million 
pounds, if I recall correctly, to another 
supermarket, how can this incredibly com- 
plex and apparently inflexible thing be 
adjusted so that if the milk can be produced 
in Ontario to meet their needs, we would 
produce it rather than having the absurdity 
of transporting it 600 miles? 


Mr. McKinnon: I can only submit that 
the system of supply management is applied 
at the production level but, of course, has 
not been carried on to the processing level. 
That is the basic difference. The processing 
industry operates on the basis of whether 
it can go out and get markets as indi- 
viduals. From a national point of view, we 
believe this national plan is a good plan, 
particularly for producers. It is fair to 
producers and, therefore, I think we have 
to find a way to make sure it is fair to 
processors. 

What I am simply saying is that if one 
processor takes a market away from another 
processor in another province, I cannot 
conceivably see how the national plan can 
be adjusted to take care of that. That is the 
dilemma. It is one we have tried to solve 
for a number of years and have not solved. 
What we have talked about is trying to get 
what we call market criteria as a meth 
of adjusting quotas interprovincially. 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr. McKinnon, if I could 
have a question here, as I understand it— 
and I am not a milk producer—there is @ 
descending order of priority in milk products 
starting with fluid milk. I think cheese is 
next, then butter and, finally at the end, 
skim milk powder which the federal govern- 
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ment subsidizes. You cannot have the other 
elements unless you end up with that skim 
milk powder which is subsidized by the 
federal government. : 
Could you ever supply enough milk to 
satisfy all these processes that want it with- 
out either increasing the amount of monev 
that has to be picked up by the federal 
government for the skim milk products or 
selling all of these dairy products, the whole 
range of them, at a much higher rate which 
would probably reduce the demand for 
them? Can you ever get to that point where 
there will be enough milk to meet the de- 
mands of all of these people who say they 
cannot buy enough milk without a creat 
deal more money coming in from either 
government? 
- Mr. McKinnon: Basically, what you are 
Saying is correct. I do not think the produce 


tion industry is gered to supply every 
_ plant with all the milk it wants. Our concem 


is that the consuming market is supplied 
with the product; and it is being well 
supplied with the product. as far as we are 
concerned. I just do not think we can adjust 
the production to meet increases in demand 
from one plant in one province when we 
know total consumption requirements are be 
ing met. That is the dilemma I see. 

I would like to point out that the scaling 
of order, as you point out, Mr. McGuigan, 


for allocation of milk is a provincial responsi- 
bility. The question as to what our pro- 


wincial share of the national market is is a 
controversial one and, as I have been trying 
t@ point out, it is difficult to adjust on a 


market criteria basis. It has been done on a 















production basis. 


The second step in that is that after that 
tion is made to each province from the 
national allocation, then the responsibility is 
& provincial one as to what plants get that 
milk within the province. Except to the ex- 
tent that we have a national supply manage- 
ment system, I cannot say that the national 
causes any problems for that. We have 
te decide within the province what products 
and, thus, what plants get first choice. 
You are basically correct: we supply the 
id milk market first; we supply what we 
eall the fresh milk product market second. 
This is basically because those products re- 
more and are on a daily demand, Then, 
products which have not been going in 
he industry for a number of years and 
do not retum as much to the pro- 
rs have been put on a plant supply 
ta similar to a producer-type quota, That 
an historic thing. 


The way a plant in the quota category 
can adjust its supplies is by acquiring 
supplies within the province or from outside 
the province from other plants. They can 
acquire quota from other plants, if they can 
get a plant to give it up, just as a producer 
acquires quota from another producer. That 
can be done. But that quota is reduced as 
we have a situation in which the demand 
for fresh milk products is expanding, and 
our total allocation of quota is not going to 
offset that. Then the supply of quota to the 
plants, which are basically cheddar cheese, 
powder and butter plants, has declined in 
the province. Therefore, to maintain the 
utilization of their plants, if they have not 
diversified, they have to acquire milk from 
somewhere. 

There has been a lot of adjustment of 
plant supply quota, but that has come pretty 
well to a standstill in the last few years be- 
cause, basically, no processor wants to go out 
of business. Yet we have some expansion in 
the specialty categories and our total supply 
has not been going up to take care of it. _ 

Mr. Eaton: So you would say then, Ken, 
that there is enough supply to meet the de- 
mand, not for processing but for the market 
of the processed product? 

Mr. McKinnon: In Canada that is true. 


Mr. Eaton: It is a question of location 
among Ontario, Quebec and other places. 

Mr. McKinnon: That is quite true. 

Mr. Eaton: There is not enough supply to 
meet the demand of the processor if he is 
processing to his capacity. There is an over- 
capacity of processing facilities across the 
country. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: In Ontario. 


Mr. Eaton: Outside of Ontario, I guess, 
too. 

Mr. Riddell: The processors will tell you 
that they will still put up a better quality 
cheese than any other province, that they 
have a market for that cheese, but that they 
cannot get the milk to produce that cheese. 

Mr. Eaton: That market has to come at 
the expense of somebody else then, is that 
not right? 

Mr. McKinnon: Basically that is true. The 
market is being well supplied. In the case of 
cheese, cheese stocks are up some 13 per 
cent this vear over last year. There are ample 
supplies of cheese in the country, there is 
no question about that. 

Mr. Riddell: In the country, Ken. But to 
talk about the provincial level, Ontario still 
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maintains that it has quality cheese, and that 
if they can produce it they will sell it. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Ken, maybe the mem- 
bers are not aware of your policy respecting 
specialty cheese and the quota and the 
controls that are on it. Maybe you should 
explain that. 

Mr. McKinnon: Specialty cheese is 
sidered to be what we call a fresh 
product, primarily because of the life span 
of the product; in addition to that, as I 
pointed out, this is because it has been, in 
past years particularly, increasing in demand 
faster than cheddar and, at the same time, 
requirements for powder and butter were 
going down. By agreement in the industry 
in 1970 we established this marketing plan 
that still exists today, which allows producers 
of specialty cheeses to get all of the product 
they want, virtually where they want it and 
when they want it. They pay a higher price 
for it. That is free of quota, if you like. 
That has been controversial. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Ken, go a little bit 
further with them. Tell them that most of 
these plants which are telling us they are 
getting only half of what they need for their 
cheddar cheese are really producing about 
an equal amount of specialty cheese. They 
are not processing less than they did 10 years 
ago—that is, most of them, or any of them 
I have talked to, although there may be 
some exceptions. But overall, Ken, they are 
not. 


Mr. McKinnon: That is basically true, Mr. 
Minister, and I cannot reveal—at least, we 
do not reveal publicly the volume of milk 
going into individual plants and the make of 
product coming out of those plants; but I 
can say in general terms that, with the ex- 
ception of probably five or six fairly small 
cheddar cheese plants, nearly all of those 
plants making cheddar cheese are getting 
more supplies than they did five years ago. 
Much of that is due to their own initiative 
in diversifying into specialty products or, in 
some cases, acquiring plant supply quota. 
The adjustments have been very significant 
in the industry and there are really only a 
very few plants getting less milk than they 
did, say, five years ago. 

8:30 p.m. 


Mr. MacDonald: Are you saying that the 
aggregate of the specialty along with the 
cheddar cheese results in most of those plants, 
with the exception of five or six small cheddar 
cheese plants, really producing at 100 per 
cent of capacity? 


Mr. McKinnon: No. I cannot— 


con- 


milk 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: One hundred per 
cent of what they were five years ago. 


Mr. McKinnon: They are manufacturing 
more milk than they were five years ago. 
They may very well have increased their 
capacity over and above what they had five 
years ago. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: But, Donald, most of 
them are at 50 per cent of their cheddar 
cheese capacity. 


Mr. MacDonald: Assuming the milk supply 
was available, is there a release valve in the 
export market that does not get you fouled 
up with the national marketing for 100 per 
cent of the cheddar cheese potential pro- 
duction? 


Mr. McKinnon: I do not think so, Mr. 
MacDonald. I think if we increased cheddar 
cheese production in Ontario then it is likely 
that the production would have to come from 
plants in other provinces and, primarily, 
Quebec. 

Mr. MacDonald: Even if it were specific- 
ally produced for export purposes? 


Mr. McKinnon: If we could produce aged 
cheddar and export it—I think it is fair to 
state, as Jack did, that Ontario’s cheddar 
cheese quality and the respect it has on the 
international market is still very high—we 
could possibly export more. But I am not 
sure, again, that that is a significantly in- 
creased market. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: You mentioned the 
aged cheddar. Explain that a little more— 
that you do not make it today and export it 
tomorrow, 


Mr. McKinnon: I am talking about cheese 
that is at least nine months old and probably 
a year to a year and a half old. That is the 
specialty market in which I believe Ontario 
shines, in terms of cheddar. Most of our 
cheddar does not go into that kind of product 
at all. It goes on for further processing and 
into all kinds of different processes. You have 
to be very careful when you are looking at 


the cheddar— 


The Acting Chairman: Mr. Villeneuve, 
you had a question to ask several minutes 
ago. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Naturally, I am very much 
interested in this. I stated on November 20 
that the Ault Foods plant at Winchester 
processed 973,000 pounds of milk that day. 
I am going by pounds and not litres because 
I can explain it a little better that way. Fifty- 
two per cent of Ontario’s production, 499,000 
pounds, was received at the depots of. that 
plant, and they imported 474,000 pounds 
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from Quebec. This was hauled from Quebec 
City and east of it—two thirds of that. 
There is no doubt: I have this report from 
the Ontario Dairy Council, and this is what 
it states. 


I have been howling about this—and I am 
not finding fault; you people are doing an 
exceptionally good job, and perhaps that is 
why people are now successful in eastern 
Ontario, because milk is giving them a good 
return and cows are selling for around 
$2,000. So we thank you for that. There is 
money being made. The animals go up. 

This is their report and’ not my words, so 
do not get me wrong, Mr. MacDonald, on 
national unity. What I read out of this is not 
my report. 

“Since 1970, the demand for dairy prod- 
ucts in Ontario has increasingly exceeded its 
share of raw milk supply. The problem was 
succinctly stated in the research report issued 
in late 1978, Currently, Ontario accounts for 
33 per cent of total manufacturing milk pro- 
duction in Canada. It is estimated that the 
province consumes about 40 per cent of the 
national industrial milk product volume. Over 
the next five years, the gap between provin- 
cial production and provincial consumption 
of industrial milk is very likely to widen, as 
the provincial consumption is expected to 
grow at a faster rate than that for Canada 
overall. 

“Yet current national market share quota 
policy will not take this into account in 
allocating market share quota between prov- 
inces. Despite pressures from the Ontario 
Dairy Council over the last two years, the 
Canadian Milk Supply Management com- 
mittee has been unable to agree on a redis- 
tribution of supplies based on changes in con- 
sumption. The lack of consensus is totally 
predictable, since the provinces facing de- 
clines in product demand are unwilling to 
‘accept a lower share of the total Canadian 
‘supply. 
| “This situation has been further hindered 
by the fact that Quebec, the province with 
the largest volume of industrial milk produc- 
tion, is the province with the largest surplus 
of production relative to demand. The Cana- 
dian political climate, vis-4-vis national unity, 
has clearly made this economic issue difficult 
to approach.” Would you people agree with 
that? 
| Mr. McKinnon: With about one or two ex- 
\ceptions I would, and I will comment on 
those exceptions for a moment. We have 
considered attempting to adjust quotas based 
on population which, I think is being said in 
that document. I personally do not believe 








that Ontario would be in a position to gain 
if you took the statistics today and then 
moved the percentages from here on. If you 
could do some catching up, I would agree. 

The analysis we did on using population as 
a method of adjusting in the future—and I 
am not against national unity either, Mr. 
Villeneuve—definitely showed that Alberta 
and BC would be the provinces that would 
gain. Quebec, of course, would give up the 
most. I have to say, in addition to that, that 
maybe the dairy council would have a better 
picture on provincial consumption patterns, 
since there are not good statistics on con- 
sumption patterns. J would not argue with 
them, but I would not say that I agree with 
their terminology and their implication that 
we have higher per capita consumption in 
Ontario on certain dairy products, 

The other comment I would like to make 
is that it is true that Ontario does not have, 
in terms of its share of the national market 
share quota, the same precentage relative 
to population. That is true. It has been 
historic. Our main losses in that area go 
back to the late 1960s when producers in 
Ontario were just not prepared to produce 
for the returns they were getting then. That 
is when the big loss came in Ontario, not 
when we entered the national plan. 

I consistently say, and I can prove clearly 
with statistics, that Ontario has not lost as 
much since this national plan came in as we 
lost in the 10 years previous to that. There- 
fore, I think it has stabilized the position 
considerably in Ontario, and that is why 
I cannot fully agree with the way the pro- 
cessors approach this. I would say one other 
thing: the drop in consumption of butterfat, 
primarily in the last 10 years, has put us in 
a better position than we were in previously. 

I think it is fair to say—and I do not 
know whether the council’s presentation 
gets into that in detail—that, as I understand 
the production consumption patterns, we are 
basically short in terms of the provincial 
share in relation to butter consumption, not 
to cheese. We have produced and, I believe, 
still do produce very close to our provincial 
consumption patterns in terms of cheese, 
but we are down in butter. Yet, the total 
butter market has gone down and it is the 
lowest-priced product we have. We have 
not seen fit to try to increase our share of 
that. 

Mr. Villeneuve: It goes on to say, “Our 
frustration is heightened when we see new 
facilities being built in Quebec with federal 
or provincial assistance while our plants 
face extreme raw product shortages.” It 
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goes on: “Ontario requires more industrial 
milk. In the long term, deterioration of the 
Ontario cheddar industry will continue un- 
abated unless the national supply manage- 
ment program is revised.” 

I stated the other night that there is no 
hope of our getting any more market share 
quota in this country at the present time; 
and the province that has about 48 per cent 
of the total is not going to give it up. Let 
us be realistic: with 74 out of 75 members 
in Quebec on the side of the government, 
Mr. Whelan might just as well try to 
crucify the entire country as try to win that 
from Quebec. I suggested that our minister, 
together with you people, have a talk with 
Mr. Whelan. 

Ault Foods put out a very good product. 
But as much as we can say “thanks” to 
you people, I could not see eye to eye 
with the amalgamation of these small plants. 
But they have equipment in there that will 
make a superb product. 

8:40 p.m. 

A and P is one of the chain stores in 
Ontario that has purchased five million 
pounds of butter. They are under contract 
to another firm for another five million 
pounds. The reason they are selling it is 
that they are producing a top quality prod- 
uct. There is no question about that. On 
the other hand, here is a table and here 
is what it says: 

“1. The federal Minister of Agriculture 
must intervene in the activities of the Cana- 
dian Milk Supply Management Committee. 
Ontario must be allotted a larger share of 
the industrial milk supplies. Market condi- 
tions must be incorporated into the annual 
review of provincial allocations. 

“2. The Ontario Milk Marketing Board, 
through their policies, must not be permit- 
ed to destroy the Ontario butter and ched- 
dar cheese industries.” 

That is hitting you a little hard. I do not 
agree with that either but on the other hand, 
it says, “The provincial government must 
intervene and provide support for the 
cheddar cheese and butter industries until 
the national system is amended.” 

I want to go to one table here which is 
in litres. In 1971-72, the marketing of butter 
and cheddar cheese of 1,322,719,000 was 
940,658,000. Anyway, that was on the 100 
per cent scale. 

According to the industrial pattern right 
now, in 1980, it is estimated that we have 
dropped from that 940,658,000 in Ontario for 
industrial production to about 516 million. 
Admittedly, you are selling to a better market. 
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Our province is growing. There is more de- 
mand for fluid milk in volume. We know that. 
But according to our estimation—and I can 
see this happening at Ault Foods, because 
you do not have to be an expert to see 
the amount of milk that is coming in. 

In 1983-84, as it stands now, that will drop 
from 940,658,000 litres to 386 million. In 
other words, we will drop from taking that at 
100 per cent level, in the course of 12 years, 
down to 41.1 per cent. Now that is what is 
predicted, but the source of the figures is the 
Ontario Milk Marketing Board, so they are 
not imagining them. 

Mr. McKinnon: That table they are using 
is one that the board used in preparation for 
making proposals to amend what we call 
our industrial milk marketing method in 
Ontario, about a year and a half ago. On 
the basis of that table, we were proposing 
at that time that industrial milk production 
could go down as much as one per cent per 
year. Since then, and even while that was 
being presented to the industry, the whole 
matter has turned around. We have been 
able to turn the butter consumption trend 
around. Cheese consumption has continued 
to be strong. I do not think those tables are 
relevant today. It is true, as they point out, 
that some change in allocation of supplies is 
needed, as we put it, to make it more equit- 
able among plants in Ontario. 

We have had a proposal before the industry 
which the processors cannot agree on among 
themselves. We have asked them many times 
to propose amendments to our industrial milk 
plan. I do not overly criticize them for that 
but, simply because of the diversification they 
have within their membership, they cannot get 
agreement. 

We propose to bring in a plan that would 
stabilize the volume of milk going into the 
smaller cheddar factories, not the larger ones. 
We think that the larger ones have the ability 
to adapt and adjust to different products and 
capabilities that the smaller cheddar plant 
does not have. We have proposed to increase 
the differential in price between cheddar and 
powder, butter and the specialty products, not 

significantly, but enough, I think, to make it 
more equitable. It can be demonstrated that 
because of our pricing for specialty cheeses, 
and recognizing that producers are not on a 
plant quota and can get their milk when and 
where they want it, they had some advantages 
and have gained to their credit, a significant 
share of the national market. But this is at 
the expense, in terms of volume, of the 
powder, butter and cheddar factories. 
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We propose to change that pricing arrange- 
ment a little bit to make it more equitable, 
we believe, and also to help the board cover 
the cost of transportation and the daily de- 
mand from the specialty plants. We have also 
proposed to change our plant quota system 
a little, so that there would be some amount 
of quota, when there are changes made, avail- 
able to the small plants. I have to admit I 
do not believe this will satisfy the needs of 
the Ault Foods plant which you are talking 
about. But I have to say that they have 
much more flexibility to deal in the market 
than the smaller plant has. All I am saying 
is that we have proposed a number of changes 
and amendments to the allocations of supply 
within Ontario. 

I have to say, again, that I think we are 
-not likely to get an increased share of the 
national market simply because some plants 
in Ontario want to process a good product and 

market it all over the country. That is not 
likely to be acceptable to any other province, 
let alone, as you point out, the fact that 
Quebec has been the dairy province and 
continues to be. It is not likely to give that up 
_ without a fight. If we want to maintain the 
stability which I submit, this national indus- 
trial plan has given the industry overall—and 
it was my answer to Jack Riddell some time 
_ ago—I have to say that I personally feel the 
allocation is not that unfair. 


Mr. Villeneuve: I am not arguing about 
| that. But these figures and my information 
from the management at the Winchester 
| plant would lead me to believe that, since 
this information has got to the public about 
| the ingredients in margarine, there has been 
a swing back to butter of good quality. This 
'is what the chain store people told my 
| sources. This is a wonderful thing to hear, as 
far as the milk producer is concerned. 


f 

Mr, Riddell: What have you got against 
the soybean? 
Mr. Villeneuve: I am not against that. Do 
' you detect that there is a greater demand for 
butter by the general public? 


_ Mr. McKinnon: Very definitely. 


_ Mr. Villeneuve: That pretty much con- 
firms what I heard. 


Mr. McKinnon: I am hesitant to quote 
, butter statistics because they seem to be in- 
adequate in the short term. But the most 
jcurrent data we are looking at indicate that 
{butter consumption could be up in_ this 
calendar year as much as four to six per 
‘cent. That is significant because this is the 
first year we have had any significant increase, 
| 


| 





and we have been on a downward decline 
for at least 10 years, 


Mr. MacDonald: Is margarine down the 
equivalent amount? 


Mr. McKinnon: I think I can say margarine 
sales have not grown at the same rate that 
they have in the past. I do not believe they 
are down. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Don, you should tell 
the honourable members that the butter pro- 
ducers have come up with a new proposal, 
“Butter users are better lovers”. 


Mr. MacDonald: That sounds like Eugene 
Whelan on beef. 


Mr. Villeneuve: In fairness, perhaps your 
policy of coming out with a higher quality 
of milk—there is no question about the bulk 
tax, to start with—and your demands for a 
better quality product, and there is no doubt 
about it, in the end are what is changing 
that process, as I see it. 


Mr. McKinnon: I think I can add one 
additional comment to that. The figures you 
are quoting are on a yearly basis, But the 
problem you are relating to at the Ault Foods 
plant at the present time does, to some ex- 
tent, continue to be a seasonal problem in 
the sense that our milk production is always 
low in the lower months of the year; the 
demand for the fresh milk product continues 
right along at the same level. So, again, it 
is backed up to the powder, butter and 
cheddar cheese factories. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Generally speaking, when 
I was talking about these large plants taking 
over, they found outlets for milk products 
that our small cheese factories never dreamed 
of, or did not have the contacts for. They 
supply macaroni factories, Laura Secord, 
Rowntree MacKintosh and everybody else 
with a milk extract that goes into chocolate 
bars. In spite of what we say, they have the 
capacity to find the markets and, I suppose, 
the research to find products that can be 
made from a milk base. What I am con- 
cerned about is, I certainly hope this does 
not continue, because they had 240 men 
working in that plant and they have cut that 
down to 90. What makes the difference is 
the fact that they are hauling it in from 
another province. 

8:50 p.m. 

Hon. Mr, Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to interrupt for a minute. I see 
all the members here who have been here 
during these estimates. Gordon Miller brought 
in a sample of peanuts yesterday from On- 
tario. The parliamentary assistant, Ron 
McNeil, has brought packages of peanuts 
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for everybody here tonight. Would you people 
distribute them so all the people here will 
have a package? 


Mr. Gaunt: I had my goat’s milk this 
morning. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: It does not show in 
your eyes. 


Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, we were on a 
course talking about the exports of cheddar 
cheese and how, if we could export, we 
could get the quota for it, The price of milk 
going into cheddar cheese for export would 
have to be subsidized, would it not? 


Mr. McKinnon: Generally speaking, I would 
have to say that is right. There may be a 
few small markets where it would not have 
to be subsidized. 


Mr. Eaton: How much a hundredweight 
is an approximate subsidy needed to do that? 


Mr. McKinnon: I am not sure I can answer 
that question with the current data, but the 
United Kingdom and European markets 
would have to be subsidized. 


Mr. Eaton: The other question that came 
to mind when Mr. Villeneuve was talking 
about the new plants opening in Quebec, 
and milk going to them, was whether they 


would have to have a plant quota to get that 
milk. 


Mr. McKinnon: They do not operate on a 
plant quota basis in Quebec, to my 
knowledge. 


Mr. Eaton: So they could build new plants 
and use up all the industrial milk produced 
there and our plants could not get it? 


Mr. McKinnon: Maybe I could ask you to 
rephrase the first part of your question; ] 
missed it. 


Mr. Eaton: In the report that Mr. 
Villeneuve read, it indicated that Quebec 
was opening up new processing plants. Be- 
cause of the supply situation, our plants 
have to depend on industrial milk coming 
in from Quebec. Could those plants use up 
the industrial milk supply there so that our 
plants could not get industrial milk? 


Mr. McKinnon: Yes, I think that is quite 
possible, I think it is fair to say the Quebec 
industry does not like the milk coming out 
of Quebec into Ontario either. 


Mr. Eaton: Were these apples produced 
on your farm, Jim? 

Mr. McGuigan: They have a Japanese 
name, Mutsu. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Jim, would you like 
to tell the committee what type of apples 
these really are, and whether they are def- 


initely Essex county, Kent county or Ontario 
county? 


Mr. McGuigan: Yes, I would. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Are they Kent county 
or are they Ontario county? 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr, Chairman, these are a 
relatively new variety on the market. They 
have a strange name, Mutsu or something. 
They are a cross between a Golden Delicious 
and a variety developed by the Japanese. 


Mr. McKessock: I can tell they are not 
Georgian Bay apples, for they would have 
more colour. 


Mr. McGuigan: They are very comparable 
to the Granny Smith apples, which is also 
half Golden Delicious. We cannot grow the 
Granny Smith apples out here because we 
do not have the heat units. 

Mr, Chairman: We appreciate your gen- 


erosity. It is not hard to see we are approach- 
ing Christmas. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: We do not have 
very good order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Eaton, have you 
finished? 


Mr. Eaton: No. I want to get back to 
the situation here with the Quebec plants. 
If new industrial milk plants are built in 
Quebec to produce cheddar cheese, they can — 
get the milk and our plants could end up 
going without the industrial milk. 


Mr. McKinnon: I think that possibility 
exists, because I am satisfied that Quebec 
today has an overcapacity of processing, as 
well as Ontario, and if they determined they 
were going to use that milk in Quebec | 
plants that could happen. ) 


Mr. McKessock: I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman, 
it is hard to hear. I guess too many people | 
are chewing peanuts. 


Mr. McKinnon: Mr. Eaton asked about the | 
possibility that the milk now coming from 
Quebec into Ontario could be cut off with 
the development of new plants in Quebec. 
Basically, that is true. The Quebec people | 
who are now selling to us, as an example, 
have no obligation to continue. It is a 
competitive situation. { 





Mr. Eaton: Is any discussion taking place | 
regarding production quotas and the shar- | 
ing of production quotas as to sharing the | 
milk coming to the plants? Obviously, if : 
that is the case, Quebec will say at some 
point, as it has with every other product, | 
“We are going to process it all here and | 
start to set up more plants,” and our | 
processors could be without. 





_tect our industrial 
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Mr. McKinnon: I can’t answer that. I have 
to say that the national plan has nothing 
to do with whether a province or a com- 
pany builds a plant or whether one takes 
a market from another. That is the kind of 
dilemma I was talking about earlier, The 
idea of supply management at the produc- 
tion level does not extend into the pro- 
cessing level and to supply allocation. 

Mr. Eaton: Yet here in Ontario it does in 
the allocation of supply to the plants. 

Mr. McKinnon: That is correct. 


Mr. Eaton: Has there been any pressing 
at all to try to get that concept across the 
national picture? 

Mr. McKinnon: Not a great deal, but I 
would say at the current time the Canadian 
Dairy Commission is interested in that matter 
and raised it at our last national meeting. 
They want to discuss that further. I don’t 
know what the implications are. 


Mr. Eaton: I think we should be awfully 
interested, and quickly, if we want to pro- 
processing industry for 
milk here. 

Mr. McKinnon: Maybe I am not addressing 
your point, but I am not sure that would 


necessarily help the Ontario situation. It 
might redirect the milk now coming into 


Ontario into a certain product in Quebec. I 
would be more concerned that that might be 


| what came out of it. 


Mr. McKessock: Surely the amount of milk 


|coming into Ontario from close to the borders 


lin Quebec would not make that much differ- 
ence in Ontario if they pulled it out. 


Mr. Eaton: The chairman just brought up 
the case of a plant where 50 per cent of 
° milk comes out of Quebec. 


Mr, Chairman: Five days a week, 474,000 
pounds of milk comes out—and that is not 
from the border; that is east of Quebec City, 
300 miles return. 


Mr. McKessock: What percentage of the 
nilk that Ontario is using in the processing 
dlants does that represent? 


Mr. McKinnon: I cannot answer, because 
ve do not get the figures of the milk coming 
a from Quebec. That milk does not go 

ough the border, and we do not have 

1ose figures. 
Mr. Chairman: I do not think that would 
ave much bearing on it if they sold it to 
lyers in Ontario, if they have to do that to 
pply the buyers in Ontario for distribution 
| Ontario. This is what I am talking about. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Is it not the reverse— 
ilk from Ontario going to Quebec? 








Mr. Chairman: We are not arguing about 
the transfer of milk to Quebec. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: When you get it all 
balanced out, where is the balance? 


Mr. McKinnon: There is more milk coming 
into Ontario than there is going out. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to put in two or three things. I 
think it will help the members in their 
debate. The last time I was before June 
Menzies and her committee, the eastern min- 
isters were all down. At that time, I made 
Ontario’s position clear, that I felt Ontario 
should be able to supply the market within 
Ontario, We were there over chickens, It 
wasn't over milk; it was definitely chickens. 


Mr. Eaton: The 
the market? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That Ontario should 
be able to supply the market here in Ontario. 
If we can supply it, we should not be bring- 
ing chickens in from other provinces. That 
was the position taken. 

With that, I want to throw two or three 
questions out here. Is the Ontario Milk 
Marketing Board in support of self-sufficiency 
in (a) fluid milk and (b) milk products? Is the 
OMMB in favour of putting a plant supply 
quota on all products? I bring this up because 
I am a little bit concerned over the open 
quotas on specialty cheese. This is the reason 
that the cheddar cheese is on quota but the 
specialty cheese is not. These are the ques- 
tions I would like you to answer. It may 
generate debate. Some of the members might 
want to put their positions out on those 
things. I think we are all interested in it. 


market or the increase in 


9 p.m. 

Mr. McKinnon: Mr. Minister, I will give 
you a fairly quick answer to those. It may 
need a lot more discussion than I will bring 
forward but, regarding the question about 
self-sufficiency in (a) fluid milk and (b) other 
products, the answer on fluid milk is yes. We 
have always considered fluid milk markets 
provincial markets, and basically, that is what 
has happened across Canada. We are deter- 
mined to keep that in place, and I can say 
we need to be determined, because Quebec 
would like to grab a share of the fluid milk 
market in Ontario. That is clearly understood 
and recognized by all of us who deal at 
national levels, and we think we have to fight 
to maintain that. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: We are self-sufficient 
now. 

Mr. McKinnon: We are now. 
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Mr. Gaunt: Isn’t our fluid milk consump- 
tion dropping slightly? 

Mr. McKinnon: Fluid milk consumption 
has been down about half of one per cent 
in the past year. We hope we can turn that 
around again this year. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Our fluid milk is not 
down, Mr. Gaunt. 


Mr. Gaunt: Oh, the production is not 
down; the consumption is down slightly. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Tell them how your 
fluid milk is arrived at, Mr. McKinnon; so 
they will understand that. 

Mr. Gaunt: I was just going by your latest 
information bulletin here, and perhaps I 
misread it. 

Mr. McKessock: It is down 0.18 per cent. 
Right? 

Mr. Gaunt: Fluid milk sales in October 
showed a decrease of less than seven per 
cent. 

Mr. McKinnon: Sales. Basically, the fluid 
milk gets first call on the milk that is 
produced. We do not talk about fluid milk 
production; we talk about it in percentage 
terms. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The fluid milk is 
what percentage of the overall production 
sold? 

Mr. McKinnon: About 46 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: So 54 per cent is 
industrial. 

Mr. Riddell: If Quebec would like to get 
into Ontario with their fluid milk, what is 
keeping them out? 

Mr. McKinnon: I am not sure I am quali- 
fied to answer that. I would say there are two 
or three things. A number of years ago, a 
former minister from this province arrived 
at a mutual understanding with Quebec that 
fluid milk would be provincial responsibility 
and would be provincially supplied, while 
industrial milk would be national and the 
products would transfer interprovincially. 

The second part about that is that fluid 
milk requires, by Ontario standards and 
those in most other provinces, which I sup- 
port, provincial inspection at the farm level. 
That in itself has been the main reason we 
have been able to maintain fluid milk as a 
provincial standard. I would not say that if 
it were taken to a court you could prevent 
fluid milk from moving across provincial bor- 
ders, but it has been the way the industry 
has developed and has operated, and _ basi- 
cally I think that should stay. 

Mr. MacDonald: How significant is the 
quantity of Ontario-produced milk that goes 
to Quebec? 


Mr. Chairman: There are less than 200 
good shippers; so there is a lot of milk—but 
they have been shipping there for 65 years. 
In the past 30 or 35 years, no shipper from 
Ontario has been allowed on the Quebec 
market; he has to take his quota to Quebec 
and sell it. Another Ontario farmer who al- 
ready has a Quebec quota, though, can bid 
for that quota because he is registered as a 
Quebec shipper; but, beyond that, it is 
diminishing all the time. 

Mr. MacDonald: If Quebec wants to get 
into the Ontario market, do they use the 
leverage of saying there is a quantity of 
Ontario-produced milk going to Quebec and 
seek some reciprocal arrangement? 

Mr. Eaton: Can any of your staff give us 
a figure, Mr. Minister, of the amount of milk 
coming into Ontario from Quebec for indus- 
trial purposes? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Do we have that? 
Do any of the staff know the actual amount? 
No, we don’t have it. 

Mr. Chairman: For information, I can tell 
you that Kraft is not importing any. They 
are into specialty cheese pretty well, in the 
Williamstown plant in my area and at Ingle- 
side. 


Mr. Eaton: They are not importing any. 


Mr. Chairman: They are not. Ault’s are the 
only ones, and I think they are the only ones 
that can afford it because, frankly speaking, 
I know common sense tells me that milk is 
costing them at least $2.50 a hundred more 
than what they have to pay the Ontario Milk — 
Marketing Board. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Staff believe it is | 
less than one tenth of one per cent. | 


Mr. Eaton: Then our plants aren’t vulner-— 
able from industrial milk. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: To be honest, I 
think the plant that has been referred to, 
Ault’s, is a big plant; it has more problems 
than the others. 

Mr. Eaton: There is something in conflict | 
here, because the report that Osie had sort of | 
indicated that the plants being built there | 
were taking milk away from Ontario, and 
yet you are talking about less than one- 
tenth of one per cent— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Yes. But it is one’ 
tenth of one per cent of total production; | 
one plant is bringing that in. 

Mr. Eaton: That is just that one plant 
then. 

Mr. Chairman: The government of Quebec’ 
said, “We want milk produced in Quebec to’ 
be processed in Quebec,” and that is it a 
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far as industrial milk coming from Quebec is 
concerned. That is not improbable; it could 
happen with the present government. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: There is only one 
that we know of, but there may be others. 
The operators of the other plants—and T have 
talked to them—tell me they have the capac- 
ity to process about twice as much cheddar 
cheese as they are processing at present. 
Again, I say that they now are processing 
perhaps 110 per cent of what they did six 
years ago. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Specialty cheese? 
Hon. Mr. Henderson: Specialty and ched- 


dar both. Sam Ault’s is the one they hear 


about who really has a problem. He is big— 
Mr. Eaton: Who commissioned that report 


_ you had? 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: The Ontario Dairy 
Council. 

Mr. Eaton: It is overemphasizing the prob- 
lem. 


Mr. Chairman: Oh no, I do not think so. 
Mr. Eaton: Is it or isn’t it? 


Mr. Chairman: Ault’s has at least $25 mil- 
lion tied up in that plant. 


Mr. Eaton: So they are emphasizing not 
on an industry-wide— 


Mr. Chairman: Labatt’s are behind it; so 
$25 million is like perhaps $25 to you and 
me. On the other hand, they are doing a 
good job for the dairy industry as far as I 
am concerned and they are operating at 
capacity. They hire between 240 and 260 
people, and they have laid off 90 people 
just because production in Ontario is going 
down. 

As I say, we cannot apply this penalty 
as it exists today, as set out by the Canadian 


_ Dairy Commission. I can understand that 


they do not want to be caught in the 
circumstances either. They are protecting 


_ themselves when the federal government has 


to pay a very substantial subsidy to subsidize 


- that. 


Mr. McKessock: What do you mean pro- 
duction in Ontario is going down? 


Mr. Chairman: It is going down. Total 
production of milk is going down. Industrial 
milk is dropping every year. Are you just 
awakening to the fact? 

Mr. McKessock: I do not think that is 
right. 

Mr. Chairman: Industrial milk supply is 


going down. You heard the figures I gave. 
It will be down to 40 per cent from 100 per 


cent in 12 or 14 years. 
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Mr. McKessock: If we filled 96.7 per cent 
of our quota, how can it be down? 


Mr. Chairman: That is the total production 
of all milk. 


Mr. McKessock: In Ontario. 


Mr. Chairman: That is right. Fluid milk 
is naturally the best market with the best 
return and the proper market that we can 
control within our province. Naturally, that 
is the market we are going to protect; it 
gives the best returns. A manufactured prod- 
uct does not give as high a return; that is 
why the federal government subsidizes it. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
am becoming concerned that we might get 
called up for a vote, and we have the chair- 
man of the Ontario Milk Marketing Board 
here. There are some eastern Ontario mem- 
bers who are concerned about the possibility 
of the closure of a storage plant for cheese. 
Clarke Rollins, I know, suggested it. I am 
sure Mr. Rollins wanted to put some ques- 
tions. I do not want to get away from any- 
thing, but I want to give these members a 
chance. 


Mr. Chairman: I think Mr. O’Neil is inter- 
ested in that too. 


Mr. O’Neil: I had a discussion this after- 
noon with Jim Taylor, the member for Prince 
Edward-Lennox and [| think this is a concern 
of his. I was very pleased this afternoon 
when I did call Mr. McKinnon and he re- 
turned my call. As has been expressed by 
the minister and certainly it is a concern of 
Clarke Rollins and Mr. Taylor, we have 
received a letter from the Hastings County 
Milk Committee signed by Roger Barrett, 
the secretary-treasurer, expressing their con- 
cern that steps are going to be taken to phase 
out the cheese warehousing location in the 
city of Belleville. They have called a meeting 
for next Wednesday and, during my dis- 
cussion with Mr. McKinnon this afternoon, 
he mentioned he was going to be there. 

9:10 p.m. 

It is their 

healthy need 


the Belleville, 
area for the 


feeling that there still is a 
for warehousing facilities in 
Hastings and Prince Edward 
storage of cheese, not only 
now but also in the future. Could I have 
your feelings about that? I’m sure Clarke 
and Jim also have some questions. 


Mr. Rollins: Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, this is something of great 
concern to the people of the Quinte area. 
Cheese has been an important commodity in 
the county of Hastings and the surrounding 
counties during my lifetime and perhaps a 


few years before. As has been mentioned, 
cheddar cheese is a quality cheese. The 
Quinte area was known throughout this prov- 
ince and possibly throughout Canada for its 
desire to produce premium-quality cheese. 

As a rural member from an area such as 
I have represented for several years, the 
Geneva Park report appears to spell doom 
and gloom as far as cheese production and 
storage is concerned. Looking over some of 
the figures that point to the reduction on 
this, it is hard to accept the possibility of 
closing this warehouse in the city of Belle- 
ville. It is distressing to think of people who 
have spent their lifetime building up the 
strensth of this warehouse and the service 
it has provided and then to see that the quota 
today, under present conditions has been 
taken up and people are frantically going to 
alternative processing for a specialty cheese 
and paying the price, as Mr. McKinnon has 
mentioned, without quota. 

The report goes on to discuss minimum 
cost. I cannot accept the circumstances of 
storage only up to the end of last year’s 
setup, starting at the first of August of this 
this year. Possibly Mr. McKinnon will tell 
us how much is stored there now. Getting 
back to the producer, these small co-oper- 
atives are solely dependent on this warehouse 
staying in this area. 

I stand to be corrected but I believe this 
warehouse was financed by the federal and 
provincial governments. Surely if the On- 
tario Milk Marketing Board cannot operate 
this warehouse successfully, the co-ops and 
factories in the area of Hastings, Northum- 
berland, Lennox and Addington, Prince Ed- 
ward and Frontenac counties should be given 
an opportunity to run it in a successful man- 
ner, streamlining things if necessary, as 
mentioned in this Geneva report, cutting 
down staff and putting it in a more favour- 
able position. 

Mr. McKinnon, the figures show an ap- 
proximate $10,000 deficit in the operation. 
Nothing is mentioned about what it means 
to these co-ops and the milk producers of 
these various counties in the future which 
as a result of these factories, are providing 
an industry, collectively, that is possibly one 
of the largest industries in the general area 
in that respect. 

I feel very strongly that this is an imposi- 
tion and an admission by the milk marketing 
board that it can’t come up with an alter- 
native to leave that warehouse where it is 
for the service of the people. The cheddar 
cheese is being aged in that particular 
warehouse for marketing. If this market is 
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to not get a slap in the face, it is all im- 
portant that this warehouse remain in oper- 
ation on behalf of these most concerned 
individuals who are in these co-ops. 

Within the last year, the factory at Ivan- 
hoe, through the concern of these people 
at the time, spent many hours getting itself 
back with the assistance of this government, 
through the late Mr. Herb Crown, who was 
a tremendous pillar of strength, for con- 
sideration of smaller operations and the 
flexibilities they have. Their sales have in- 
creased. Counter sales have increased. They 
are shipping a tremendous distance in some 
cases. I would hope that with what ware- 
housing facilities mean to these co-opera- 
tives, you or your marketing board, or the 
individuals responsible for the management, 
could tell us. 

It appears, and not only to our rural 
people that, along with other departments, 
this is a phasing-out approach to rural 
Ontario, of trying to centralize the oper- 
ations by remote control or whatever you 
want to call it. I am just a rural member. I 
don’t have all the finest answers in this 
regard. 

Mr. Riddell: That smells of regional gov- 
ernment, Clarke. 


Mr. Rollins: I didn’t want to say that, but 
I think these rural people in small oper- 
ations are just as important as the largest 
operation, wherever it may be. They are 
entitled to the same consideration. In phas- 
ing out these warehouses, they are at the 
mercy of the buyer of a large quantity to 
take the price or leave it. They haven't 
got the facilities to age their cheese and 
they were dependent on it. 

It is my opinion that, if this warehouse 
is phased out at the end of July, which is 
the end of this coming year, it will be a 
very sorry day and something the milk 
marketing board and the ministry as a 
whole will have to account for to the peo- 
ple in my area in the future. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: As you know, Mr. 
Minister, I discussed this matter with you 
on Tuesday of this week. I don’t wish to 
say anything further at this time. I am here 
to get some comments from Mr. McKinnon 
who is, of course, very involved. 

Having seen the disintegration of the 
small cheese factories throughout the coun- 
try, having learned of the importance of 


this type of facility to the larger community, © 


I wish to get the benefit of your observa- 
tions, Mr. McKinnon. 

I appreciate the economics in terms of 
underutilization of a facility where one has 
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an ongoing overhead which, on_ straight 
economic terms, may not be justifiable. 
There is also the matter you raised and I 
commented on maybe a couple of nights 
ago, the fact that cheese isn’t being held 
‘in the warehouses for the long time it once 
was in terms of the ageing process. I 
sympathize with the sentiments of Clarke 
Rollins and my Liberal colleague Hugh 
O'Neil. I am here to get your observations 
before I make any of my own. 


9:20 p.m. 


Mr. McKinnon: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I am pleased to address this matter and 
give you a little background as to what the 
board has done, where it stands and what the 
reasons are. 

The question of the board’s involvement 
in operating a cheese warehouse has been 
under review for about two years. We had 
our group consultants who were studying our 
operation. That was one aspect they said we 
should take a good look at: to study carefully 
the costs and benefits. Those benefits, I 
would agree, should be considered in the 
light of whether a warehouse is needed to be 
operated by the board for the benefit of the 
plants, particularly those Mr. Rollins is talk- 
ing about. 

It involves more than the warehouse, 
though. It involves three things. First, it 
involves the board’s activities in the export 
‘market. I think the government grants many 
years ago and the building of that warehouse 
and others in following years were intended 
basically to supply the export market. I think 
not many people would disagree with that. 

' The second point we have to look at is 
the question of the cheese exchange. I will 
‘come back to that and the first point as well. 
Third is the question of whether the milk 
board should be in the cheese warehouse 
business or whether it should not—aside from 
the question of whether we make or lose 
$10,000. Let me just run through those. 

_ The question that has brought this to the 
forefront, as much as anything, has to do with 
the cheese export market. The milk board 
was involved because we took over the re- 
sponsibilities of the former cheese producers’ 
marketing board in 1966, I guess. Because of 
significant declines in the export market, from 
is much as 80 million pounds a year in our 
day down to something in the order of five 
‘0 six million now, we as a board have not 
een able to stay in the cheese export busi- 
less. We have had problems with the pro- 
vessors in terms of supply of milk, and we 
tave had problems with the federal Depart- 
nent of Consumer and Corporate Affairs in 





having two bodies such as ours and the 
Quebec organization being the main people 
in the export market. They want everybody 
to have a little piece of that market; we 
don’t disagree with that, but the market is 
so small it is not a market everybody can be 
in. 

The only interest the board had in being 
involved in the export market was to save 
producer dollars. We had operated in the 
export market on a cost basis, Bear in mind, 
it has generally taken a subsidy in recent 
years to export cheese, and this subsidy is 
paid by the producers. It comes out of pro- 
ducers’ revenues. We have always felt, if 
we could export at cost, that was a saving to 
producers. But that is not what has trans- 
pired. We went through the process in On- 
tario of trying to get the supplies. The board 
would buy the product from the small fac- 
tories and export it and we would use the 
warehouse for that. By decision of the appeals 
tribunal in this province we were not allowed 
to continue that process; so the board has 
come to the conclusion that we should not 
continue to be involved in the cheese export 
market. We have not been involved to any 
extent for two years. That was decision num- 
ber one and the only one we really made. 

Mr. Rollins: Mr. McKinnon, you mentioned 
the reduction of the export trade. Is it not 
necessary to have accommodation for ageing 
cheese, whether or not it is exported? Is there 
not an alternative market? We have not got 
a surplus of cheese in Ontario or in Canada 
today, have we? 

Mr. McKinnon: I would not say we have 
a surplus. Stocks are up 13 per cent over 
what they were a year ago. 

Mr. Rollins: Is it in storage or do we have 
a surplus of cheddar cheese owing to the fact 
there is not an export market? 

Mr. McKinnon: I do not think we have a 
surplus. 

Mr. Rollins: Then for the ageing of cheese, 
how many pounds are in that warehouse as of 
now? 

Mr. McKinnon: I can give you those figures 
right now. I would have preferred to just run 
through why we are involved in what we are. 

Mr. Rollins: It is something relating to this 
closing of the warehouse, and I am concerned 
we will not get all the answers. 

Mr. McKinnon: I will go through it very 
quickly. The board intends to continue a 
cheese exchange. There has been some con- 
troversy, but we intend to continue. What we 
want to do is have one exchange rather than 
two. Where the exchange is carried out does 
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not matter. It can be carried cut in Belle- 
ville or, if we have one in Stratford, it can 
be carried out there. Neither one, east or 
west, wants to have it in each of those 
places. We are continuing to discuss that, 
but we intend to continue an exchange. 

The only other decision we have made is 
that we, as a board, do not intend to carry 
on a separate division within our operations 
as a cheese division. As I am sure you know, 
the retirement of Arnold Johnston brought 
about an end to that. We will continue to 
operate the exchange, the warehouse and any 
other activities we have in cheese through 
our marketing division. It does not make 
sense to us to have a division director. That 
only changes the responsibilities of one per- 
son. 

Let me go to the warehouse question. 


Mr. Rollins: I am concerned about how 
much is in the warehouse and what use it has. 

Mr. McKinnon: Very quickly. In 1977, the 
capacity was utilized 67 per cent. In 1978, 
it was utilized 46 per cent. In 1979, it was 
33 per cent. There has been a significant 
change this year. 

Mr. Rollins: We are talking from August 1 
until now? 

Mr. McKinnon: No. I am talking about the 
whole calendar year. 


Mr. Rollins: I am talking from August 1 
until now. 

Mr. McKinnon: Currently, today, the ware- 
house capacity is at about 70 per cent. 


Mr. Rollins; How can you talk about 
closing a warehouse that has been at 70 per 
cent capacity since August 1 when these small 
co-op factories depend on it? 

Mr. McKinnon: May I just say that the 
board is not talking about closing the ware- 
house. 


Mr. Rollins: It is selling it. 


Mr. McKinnon: The board is talking about 
selling or leasing, We are quite prepared to 
consider leasing, if it can be shown that the 
need is there for the small cheese factories. 

May I tell you on a percentage basis who 
owns the cheese in the warehouse today? 


Mr. Rollins: Yes. 


Mr. McKinnon: The local cheese factories 
own less than three per cent of the cheese. 


Mr. Rollins: But the local cheese factories 
produce to the present owner. 


Mr. McKinnon: The product that was pro- 
duced in that local area represents about 42 
per cent of the cheese in the warehouse. 
About 40 per cent of the cheese in our ware- 
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house comes from out of the province alto- 
gether, primarily from western Canada. 


Mr. Rollins: Because the quota is not) 
sufficient for all the factories they had to 
go to specialty cheese. We talked here earlier | 
of the quota. These factories are capable and | 
have the capacity if the quota had been | 
brought up. You cannot turn a tap on and. 
off with a farmer with a herd of cattlen| 
Mr. McKinnon. You know that as well as I. 
do. It takes a lot of careful planning, seven 
days a week, for these farmers to have the 
production Mr. MacDonald mentioned. 

I listened carefully, and in earlier remarks’ 
it was indicated that there was an incentive! 
to go to fluid milk. I do not quarrel with 
the fluid milk any more than I do with in- 
dustrial milk. But at the same time, you can-) 
not have both. 

With the warehouse and factories capable. 
of doing it, they could have more than 42, 
per cent in 12 months if they were given the. 
flexibility to do so. Would you not agree? | 


Mr. McKinnon: I wouldn’t disagree in 
basics. May I say that the local cheese face 
tories have not made significant use of that 
warehouse as something they own. | 


Mr. Rollins: Where would they take or 
store their cheeses, opportunity to sell or age 
it, if that warehouse were taken away from! 
them? They would be at the mercy of large | 
interests where they either take it or leave it. 


Mr. McKinnon: Please, I am not here to’ 
argue. That is not what the record shows. 


Mr. Rollins: It has not happened yet, but 
it could happen if it is taken away from them.; 
If you do not want to operate it as a board, 
would you give the co-ops the first oppaiat 
tunity to lease it for five years. Would you 


consider that? | 


Mr. McKinnon: I do not know what you’ 


mean by “first opportunity.” 


Mr. Rollins: I mean before it is optioned 
to some other large interest at a higher rate. 
If you put those small co-ops out of busi- | 
ness, they are dependent on that storage. | 


Mr. McKinnon: I can put it in these terms: 
The board is interested in making sure. 
that, if that warehouse is needed, it stays in 
business. If the smaller factories want to 
acquire or lease it, the board is quite inter 
ested in eonsidering that. 


Mr. Rollins: But you will not pull the rug) 
out from under their feet before you make a 
decision? 

Mr. McKinnon: Definitely not. 


9:30 p.m. 
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Mr. J. A. Taylor: On the point of tariff 
raising, Mr. McKinnon: You said, if it is dem- 
onstrated that the warehouse is needed, it 
will be maintained. Would that be a fair 
interpretation? 


Mr. McKinnon: I posed the question of 
whether the milk board is necessarily the 
organization to run a warehouse, in view of 
the fact that we are out of the cheese ex- 
port business and the exchange can be run 
any place. That was part of my point in going 
through those three matters. 

May I say that we have been criticized for 


not having good management at the ware- 


\ 


house and for not encouraging more products 
in the warehouse. I am simply saying that, 
if the industry in that area can run the ware- 
house better than we can, God bless them. 
We would be pleased to lease or sell it to 
them. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: There is one point I am 
trying to clarify. Are you saying your board 


has not made the decision to dispose of its 


association with the warehouse? 


Mr. McKinnon: That is correct. We have 
not made any decision to dispose of the 
warehouse. We have made a decision to con- 
sider disposing or leasing. We have made a 
decision to continue to operate until that has 
been thoroughly thrashed out with everybody 
involved. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: The way I put it was 
to ask you to clarify whether you have made 
a decision. You have answered me and 
said, “No, we have not made a decision as 
yet.” I gather what you are saying is, if the 
need is there, presumably we can look to 
our co-operation to ensure that the need is 
fulfilled. Am I leading you or is it a fair 


comment? 
Mr. McKinnon: No, I do not think you 


_are leading me. I say again, in considering 


some of the criticism we have received since 
this came to the attention of a number of 
people—and we never had any criticism 
before—if someone else can lease and oper- 
ate it to the benefit of the cheese factories 
Mr. Rollins is talking about, or others, we 


are quite prepared to consider leasing. 


Mr. O’Neil: Is it your intention to meet 


_ with these people? I know that all the milk 


committee members in Hastings, North- 


—umberland, Lennox and Addington, Prince 
_ Edward and Frontenac counties were invited 
to this meeting on Wednesday night. I 


understand you are going to the meeting. 


Mr. McKinnon: Yes. We initiated the 
meeting. 


_ Mr. O'Neil: In other words, it is your 
intention to listen to whatever comments 
they have at the meeting, to assess that 


and to do what you can to keep that direc- 
tion. 


Mr. McKinnon: I have said this to the 
cheese people. I was down there last week 
at a meeting. We have had the Ontario 
Cheddar Cheese Association in to mect us 
at the board. We have talked to a number 
of our committees. The only thing of con- 
cern to me is, as Mr. Rollins put it, there 
seems to be a feeling that, the warehouse, 
even though it is not used significantly 
or to the extent it needs to be to make 
it profitable, may be needed some day be- 
cause somebody might say to the factories 
to which Mr. Rollins referred that they will 
not buy their cheese. 


Mr. Rollins: Mr. McKinnon, item two on 
page five says, “The board applied to the 
necessary federal and provincial government 
authorities for permission to sell the Belle- 
ville warehouse.” Is that a misprint or has 
there been an amendment since it was pre- 
pared? 

Mr. McKinnon: We have not applied— 

Mr. Rollins: That is what it says here. 

Mr. McKinnon: We would have to apply. 


Mr. Rollins: It says, “The board applied 
to the necessary federal and _ provincial 
government authorities for permission to 
sell the Belleville warehouse.” I am very 
concerned about the intent that might come 
from that. 


Mr. McKinnon: I am not sure which 
document you are reading from, but I can 
assure you the board has not made appli- 
cation to anybody. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You should identify the 


document. 


Mr. Rollins: It is the report from the 
Geneva Park meeting of 1980. 


Mr. McKinnon: Those are recommenda- 
tions which the board said we should con- 
sider, and that would be done before we 
made any attempt to sell. We have not 
done that and we will not do it until after 
the series of meetings I referred to. 


Mr. Rollins: I can appreciate that, but it 
had better be discussed at some level be- 
fore it gets to the point of phasing out by 
the end of July 1981. 


Mr. McKinnon: I can assure you, Sir, 
that there will be no application made to 
sell to either federal or provincial govern- 
ments until we have thoroughly thrashed 
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this out, at this meeting Mr. O’Neil has 
referred to and at others, if necessary. 
Mr. O’Neil: I have a question. You men- 
tioned a figure; was it $10,000? Is that the 
amount that has been— 
Mr. McKinnon: In our last fiscal year we 
lost $10,600 after depreciation. 


Mr. O’Neil: At that particular plant, or is 
that for both that one and Stratford’s? 


Mr. McKinnon: That has nothing to do 
with the exchange at all. That has to do with 
the operation of the warehouse. 


Mr. O’Neil: The warehouse in Belleville? 
Mr. McKinnon: Yes. 


Mr. O'Neil: Could you explain for my in- 
formation the difference in the percentage 
of space used and why it has gone up to 70 
per cent from, say, a low of 33 per cent or 
whatever it was before? 


Mr. McKinnon: I do not know whether I 
can answer that directly. I think I would have 
to say—and maybe someone would disagree 
—that, as I mentioned, cheese stocks are up 
13 per cent in Canada. I think it identifies one 
of our problems. Our warehouse has been 
used basically as a place where people put 
cheese when every other warehouse is full. 
So, with the increase in stocks, that cheese 
has come in there from wherever. It is 
primarily owned by Black Diamond and 
Ingersoll Cheese from western Ontario. That 
is who primarily owns over half of the cheese 
in the warehouse. 


Mr. O’Neil: Have you any suggestions for 
promoting the use of that particular ware- 
house so that, as Mr. Rollins and Mr. Taylor 
mentioned, it will not be closed but will be 
available for these people, and, at the same 
time, its capacity will be increased to make 
it a good, paying proposition? 

Mr. McKinnon: I do not want to dwell on 
this greatly but let us make sure people 
understand. It is a competitive business. 
There are other private operators in the 
area, as I am sure you are aware. 


Mr. MacDonald: And they are expanding 
their facilities, so the competition will be 
greater. 


Mr. McKinnon: Black Diamond has ex- 
panded in the immediate area. Ault Foods 
built a warehouse for at least six million 
pounds of cheese. They used to store a lot 
of cheese in the warehouse, but, I believe, 
are not using it at this time. I believe 
it is not so much a question of whether the 
board loses $10,000; it is a question of 
whether, as a milk marketing board mainly 
responsible for marketing milk, we should be 


in competition with private entrepreneurs in 
the cheese warehousing business. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, as I listen 
to this discussion and recall the debate which 
went on at Geneva Park—and this is con- 
firmed now by Mr. McKinnon—I conclude 
that the basic point we have to face is that 
the board wants to get out of the warehousing 
business. This is point one, paramount, the 
primary point. 

Mr. Chairman: I think the point has been 
made. I do not want to cut anybody off but, 
as you know, it is 10:30 and there are others 
who want to speak here. 


Mx. MacDonald: Just let me finish this one 
point. Therefore, if the board’s primary con- 
sideration is to get out of the warehousing 
business for the reasons Mr. McKinnon has 
given, then the question is, who is the best 
alternative for managing that warehouse? 
What the people who come from that area are 
pleading for is that the co-operatives should 
be given the assurance that their needs are 
going to be met. Are they willing to tackle 
it themselves? They are going to run into 
the same competitive problem in terms of 
making it a profitable business. Or is some- 
body else willing to take it on to meet the 
needs of the local co-operatives and to gamble 
that, in the competitive game, they will fill 
the rest of the warehouse and have a prof- 
itable operation? 


Mr. Rollins: I do not believe the co- 
operatives have had an opportunity—with 
respect to a direct answer to that question. 
However, this is frightening to the small co- 
operatives and shareholders in the cheese 
factories. Some of them, as you know, have 
sold out, such as Evergreen and Warkworth, 
to larger interests. These are independent 
operator setups, and there has to be some 
way that the operators are not under the 
stress of being deprived of a place to store 
their products, in which they have a large 
investment. I think this is the concern. They 
would possibly be ready to take a look at it. 
If they were given the opportunity and 
felt it was too large for them, then I do 
not believe there would be as much con- 
cern. I do not believe they have been 
offered an opportunity to lease, or some 
other alternative; at this point, it has not 
gone that far, 


Mr. MacDonald: In defence of Mr. Mc- 
Kinnon, back at the Geneva Park meetings 
they were talking about going down to 
Belleville, and apparently it is scheduled 
for next Wednesday. That has been in the 
cards for two months. 
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Mr. Rollins: That is true, but the realiza- 
tion has just come to the people of what 
their feelings and concerns are. As their 
elected representative, I am only express- 
ing what has been passed on to me; I have 
the privilege to do so. 

Mr. Chairman: I think Mr, McKinnon 
has made it very clear that he is in the 
process of arranging a meeting for next 
Wednesday to give these people an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and to voice their views. 
As long as nothing is going to be com- 
mitted until they have an opportunity to 
hear more and assess things, I do not think 
‘we could ask for anything more. 


9:40 p.m. 


Mr. Rollins: I will just state it in about 
four words. The trend is—and our rural 
people are fighting with these consultants— 


Mr. Chairman: I understand without your 
getting specific. 

Mr. Rollins: —building an ivory tower 
in rural Ontario. As was mentioned by my 
good friend, they are being forced into 
regional government or an alternative, and 
_ their factories are no exception. They want 
to maintain their identity as private co-ops, 
| to carry on and not to be forced into this 
| large consolidation. 


__ Mr. Chairman: Is there any more on this 
particular subject? There are four or five 
| others who wish to speak. 


_ Mr. O'Neil: As the one who raised the 
question on it, I appreciate, as do the 
people of our area, Mr. McKinnon’s coming 
down with his staff to listen to the concerns. 
I think that what they will express to you 
on Wednesday night, and what has been 
expressed by myself, Mr. Rollins and Mr. 
Taylor, is that we would ask for your con- 
\Sideration in this matter. I think it has 
generated enough interest in our area that 
these people are prepared to work together 
‘to see if there is not some way that the 
warehouse can be maintained there for the 
(Convenience of the people in the cheese 
business in our area. 


| Hon. Mr. Henderson: I have something 
to say, Mr. Chairman, and it will take only 
‘a minute. I want the members to know that 
tomorrow morning I am going to introduce 
‘some legislation having to do with the 
jeggs, about which I have spoken to Mr. 
!MacDonald and Mr. Riddell. 

' I would like them to look at the two 
bills on the Order Paper from my ministry, 
Hons with these, and if they have amend- 
ments they would like to put in, to let me 
know so I can inform my staff, Next week 








| 
{| 


we are going to be in a rush. If you people 
have amendments, would you let me know 
on Monday or Tuesday? 


Mr. Riddell: When are those bills coming 
up for debate? On Tuesday of next week? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I do not know, 
Jack. 


Mr. Riddell: But they are definitely com- 
ing up before the House closes? 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: That is the inten- 
tion now. In case they are called and you 
are not there, I want to be able to say that 
I have the assurance of your leaders that— 


Mr. O'Neil: Is that warehouse not used 
for egg storage, too, a bit? Or can that now 
be combined? 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: There is only one 
other thing I want to bring in here now. As 
you know, we have 47 minutes left for these 
estimates and we have only half of our 
votes passed. None of our items on colleges 
or research have been debated yet, I just 
want the committee to be aware of that 
when a vote is called. If you want to con- 
tinue on with this, I do not want to limit 
the debate on anything— 


Mr. Chairman: That is exactly what I am 
trying to bring to the committee’s attention. 
Mr. Gaunt, Mr. Miller and Mr. Belanger 
want to speak. 


Mr, J. A. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, are we 
getting off the subject of milk, then? As 
you know, the other night we— 

Mr. Chairman: That is up to you, if you 
want to take up all of the time on milk. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: The other night we 
asked the minister if he could have Mr. 
McKinnon here because it was a very im- 
portant subject—not only the question of 
the warehousing, but the whole broad 
subject. 

I would just like to make a comment. I 
do not want to dwell on this any longer, but 
I really think, Mr. McKinnon, that your 
board is going to find it difficult to stay 
aloof on some of these other issues. I am 
thinking now in terms of the processing 
and warehousing of the product, and of 
foreign markets. That is just my observation. 
I will not develop my views tonight because 
it might take a little time. 

But I can see that in a federal system 
of government such as we have, it is one 
thing to have a provincial allocation and to 
be ever mindful of the interests of the 
primary producer; but, at the same time, 
you cannot forget about what happens to 
that milk once it leaves the farm, and about 
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the implications across the country in terms 
of the processing industry and its concen- 
tration, not only in one part of the province, 
but in one part of the country. And you 
cannot forget about what that means, and 
the dislocations in terms of communities, 
job employment opportunities and so on. I 
will not dwell on that, but I did feel that 
this warehousing may be a part of a large 
picture. You cannot divorce yourself as a 
marketing board from the larger picture, in 
my estimation. 


Mr. McGuigan: Would you include retail 
in that, Jim? 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: No. I do not want 
to pursue it to the retail level tonight. I 
have not really developed my arguments in 
terms of the processing industry. As you 
know, we have these problems in terms of 
processing, whether it is ore or whether it 
is the offshore processing of fish and the 
concerns of provinces to maintain their own 
processing industries. We are getting into 
areas of foreign trawlers and so on. I am 
just saying there is a problem here that we 
cannot forget, because the processing indus- 
try is very important as is any manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Chairman: Jim, would you not agree 
that under the circumstances the provincial 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food, the milk 
marketing. board and the Canadian Dairy 
Commission and the federal government 
have all got to get together and try to 
resolve this? 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Absolutely. 


Mr. McKessock: One point I would like to 
clarify, which you brought up was about the 
processing plant in your area that had to lay 
off 90 people because of diminishing supplies 
of industrial milk. As we mentioned, the total 
supply has not diminished— 

Mr. Chairman: 
seasonally anyway. 


It generally goes down 


Mr. McKessock: Are you saying it is be- 
cause they went into specialty cheese instead 
of cheddar? 

Mr. Chairman: This plant can process 2.5 
million pounds every day of the week, if it 
has to. 


Mr. McKessock: I would just like that 
point clarified. Why has their production or 
their quantity of milk dropped, so they had 
to lay off 90 people? 

Mr. Chairman: Summer production is al- 
ways much higher in eastern Ontario. Indus- 
trial milk has been that way for 75 years. 


That is a tradition they are getting away from 
gradually. 

Mr. McKessock: They have a yearly quota 
though, is that right? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, but it comes down to 
dollars and cents. Most of them can produce 
an awful lot cheaper milk grazing until 
October 15, than stabling in January and 
February. 

Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, could I 
have an explanation from Mr. McKinnon? 

Mr. Chairman: Sure. 

Mr. McKinnon: Mr, Chairman, I think you 
answered part of the question. It has been a 
seasonal problem and we always get into 
difficulties at this time of year. I think Mr. 
Villeneuve would agree over and above that, 
Ault’s capacity has been significantly in- 
creased in the last three to four years. Other 
factories in the same area, while not as big as 
the Ault factory, have increased their output 
of specialty products. Some small cheese fac- 
tories have. Perhaps I should not use names, 
but I believe Kraft, for example, has made a 
lot of the specialty cheeses Ault used to make. 


Therefore, they have taken milk supply away — 
from Ault through this process that we are 


talking about. 
Maybe I should not extend the argument 
here, but I do not know how concerned we 


should be about the Quebec plant situation. | 
Sure, they have built some new plants. My 


concern, and maybe I should not be con- 
cerned about it, and I have discussed this 
concern with the Ontario Dairy Council is 
that the Quebec processing industry will be- 
come more efficient. That would be my 
biggest concern. 

I think I can say emphatically that in 
building their largest plant, they recently 
closed 15 other plants to produce that one 
plant, I cannot compare the capacities. May- 
be those 15 plants were small and did not 
even represent a significant portion of the 


new plant, but they have had a tremendous | 


adjustment of their processing facilities in 
Quebec over the last 10 to 15 years. They 
are down to a very few large efficient plants. 
I am not saying that is the way we should go 
in Ontario, but their processing industry im 
Quebec has a different structure. Significant 
portions of it—I do not know the figure—but 
certainly more than 75 per cent of it is owned 


by producers through co-operatives and those — 


are the people who are making the changes in 


processing down there with a lot of federal | 


and government money. 

Mr. Eaton: Does what they buy in Quebec 
affect the quota of Ontario? Is that over and 
above the Ontario plant quota that they have? 
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Mr. McKinnon: Absolutely, They can build 
as many processing plants as they like, but 
it does not give them any more quota in 
Quebec from producers. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What quantity of con- 
densed milk products are they exporting? It 
seemed to me last year that we discussed 
this and they were trying to get into the export 
market. 


Mr. McKinnon: The Canadian Dairy Com- 
mission’s biggest product in export is evap- 
orated milk. By far the greatest volume of 
exports out of this country are in the form of 
evaporated milk, primarily coming out of 
Quebec. Mr. Chairman, if I am taking too 
long, please tell me. 


9:50 p.m. 


- Hon. Mr. Henderson: I think the members 
want to know it. 


Mr. McKinnon: May I say it is too easy 
to exemplify the negative aspects of our 
national plan—I do not emphasize the national 
part of it—but let me talk about export for 
a minute. There has been some talk about 
trying to allocate export quota to the prov- 
ince from which the export came. That was 
turned down by ourselves and the processors 
in Ontario because we believe we have a 
better system here. We have added five 
million hundredweight of export quota to the 
national system. It goes into the share that 
every province has, whether or not any export 
comes from that province. Because of the 
extra supply of milk in Quebec in that par- 
ticular local area, and in regard to the de- 
mand from consumers, it seemed logical, 
which I agreed with at the time, that the 
Canadian Dairy Commission should attempt 
to take some of this evaporated milk out of 
the Quebec area. 

_ The result of that is simply that by putting 
five million hundredweight of quota into the 
system we get about a one-third share. Less 
than half of the total products being exported 
out of Canada come from Ontario. That 
simply means that our processing plants then 
nave about half of that share of export quota 
located within Ontario to producers so we 
aave that increase in milk production to sup- 
ly local domestic markets. I submit that is 
. better system than what some people have 
proposed, which is that we add the export 
eta to the province or to the plant, if 
rou like, that exports the product. 

I am sure Ontario benefited by that and 
hat has allowed us to increase our production 


md shares among all plants. I just wanted to 
at that out. Maybe I should not take any 
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more time. The minister asked a couple of 
questions. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: No, I want the mem- 
bers to be satisfied, 


Mr. MacDonald: I have a question for 
Mr. McKinnon and it flows from what— 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt is on the list 
here, in fairness, Mr. MacDonald. 


Mr. MacDonald: This is on the milk and I 
can make it brief. I just want to be sure I 
am correct in my assessment of the rules of 
the game in Ontario. When Jim Taylor sug- 
gested the milk marketing board should look 
beyond its borders into the processing indus- 
try, my understanding is that the Ontario 
Farm Products Marketing Board has  tra- 
ditionally made it a rule that a marketing 
board cannot get into processing. They got 
into a battle royal with the hog producers 25 
years ago because they wanted to go into 
a co-op processing plant. I think, if I recall 
correctly, and I am trying to recall this in 
the instance of tobacco and one or two other 
boards— 


Mr. Riddell: Beans. 


Mr. MacDonald: Beans, yes. In other words, 
it is not possible for a marketing board to 
extend its jurisdiction into the processing, be- 
cause to do so and try to raise money from 
the producers for that purpose is vertical 
integration so to speak. The producers have 
the control. Government policy, as imple- 
mented through the Ontario Farm Products 
Marketing Board, forbids it. 

Mr. Riddell: Mr. MacDonald and I support 
you all the way, Mr. McKinnon. 


Mr. MacDonald: It is not a case of sup- 
porting it. I think this is a reality you should 
bear in mind as you think through this 
process. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: My comment is that as 
soon as I asked them to have a broader vision, 
you think of nationalizing it— 


Mr. MacDonald: I am not talking about 
nationalizing it. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: —and I am not suggest- 
ing the government take over or an emana- 
tion of the crown take over the processing 
industry but I think you have to look at 
where your milk is going and what is happen- 
ing in terms of the processing capacity and 
where that capacity is. If you are going to 
ship milk halfway across the country because 
you have a concentration of processors in one 
particular region, it could all end up all in 
Quebec, at Winchester, or in Quebec. We 
also have Ault’s in Napanee, as Mr. McKinnon 
knows, but what I am suggesting is that they 
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are related, the way I see it, and you just 
can not say, “Look, we have got our quota 
and as long as the farmer keeps producing it, 
then that is all we care about.” 

Mr. MacDonald: Can I 
started, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: I would like to have Mr. 
Gaunt and Mr. Miller. 


Mr. Gaunt: I will be very brief. I just 
wanted to get some clarification with respect 
to the outlook for the current dairy year. 
As I understand it, the last dairy year, 
ending on July 31 this year, we produced 
96.7 per cent of our quota. In other words, 
we could have produced another 3.3 per 
cent and been all right, been dead-on the 
100 per cent. Our producers got the 11 
cent export-within-quota levy back, as I 
understand it. They got a good portion of 
the other levy, the over-quota export levy. 
Basically, they were in very good shape for 
the past dairy year. 

My question really is, how does it look 
this year? The reason I am posing that 
question is because I had a number of 
producers in my riding—as I am sure the 
other members had—who produced over 
their quota. Some of them went to 103 
per cent or 104 per cent of their quota. 
I presume those people would be all right 
this year because within the national require- 
ment—you mentioned we were getting good 
utilization within our quota—I imagine the 
total production was allocated in such a 
way that those people were not penalized, 
they got their money back—I guess it came 
out in November. Therefore, they are okay 
this year. 

My question is, are they going to be all 
right again, if they do the same thing in the 
current dairy year, ending on July 31, 1981? 
I understand our production in October 
has gone up in comparison to the produc- 
tion in October 1979. I think the total milk 
marketed in October of this year was 
something a shade over two per cent. The 
MSQ utilization was up something in the 
neighbourhood of four per cent in October 
of this year, as compared to October of 
last year. 

If those producers continue in the same 
pattern as they produced last year, are they 
still going to be all right, or is there a good 
chance they may go over, to the extent that 
we all go over? That is to say, is Ontario 
going to produce more than its national 
allocation and, hence, will our producers be 
penalized? Or is it too early to tell? 


Mr. McKinnon: Every time we stick our 
neck out we get it chopped off. 


stop what I 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: It is too early to tell. 


Mr. McKinnon: I will respond briefly by 
running over what I said before. Production 
is up 2.1 per cent in three months to date. 
However, we have already put 1.8 per cent: 
increased quota in the system, and if we are 
going to utilize that 3.3 per cent unutilized 
quota, we can still go up. We are still ex-) 
pecting some increase in quotas to take 
place. I 

I can urge producers much more con-_ 
fidently this year to target for 102 per cent, 
or 103 per cent. I cannot suggest to them 
that they go over that with any confidence, 
they would get returns for that at the end) 
of the year. I made the point earlier that! 
in urging people to produce 100 per cent, 
we cannot assure them of full returns. There! 
is a substantial possibility of loss on that 
portion of their quota between 95 per cent, 
and 100 per cent. | 

What I am saying is we will have te 
have some people producing 101, 102 or 103 
per cent to make sure we utilize Ontario’: 
quota 100 per cent. That is a significantly, 
different position than the board was taking) 
last year. We want to get a letter out to alli 
producers about this in the very near future. 
We wanted to hold that letter until we had 
seen whether quotas were going to be in: 
creased for January. But that is not so now 

| 


and we are going to get a letter out. { 


Mr. McKessock: Could I have a supple: 
mentary on thatP You are trying to get them’ 
to produce the 100 per cent, and I understane’ 
the provincial government program a yeal 
ago was to do the same thing, but they do nol) 
have that program for this current year. Is) 
that rightP If it were put in place for this) 
current year, would that be beneficial? 
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Mr. McKinnon: You are putting me on the’ 
spot, Bob. 


Mr. McKessock: You are the producer, 
Would it be beneficial? | 


Mr. McKinnon: I would have to say yes} 
In fact, I have had some discussion with the 
minister about what we can do, whether it i 
from government or ourselves at the board. J) 
personally feel the board has a lot of obli: 
gation here. We must try to convince pro’ 
ducers and give them some confidence tha’: 
they can go fully to 100 per cent of Ontario’ 
quota. | 





10 p.m. | 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: The members shoulc, 
know that Ken and I talk to one anothe 
practically every month. But on last year: 
production it could have been a couple 0 
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percentage points higher. Is that about right, 
Ken? 

Mr. McKinnon: I would have to say to the 
minister and to Murray as well that had we 
gone up. on our utilization last year the re- 
turns would have gone down. The overquota 
returns would not have been the same. You 
would have to worry about the 11 cent rebate 
for export levy. That would not have been 
the same. We were virtually within a half of 
one per cent of the amount we could have 
produced and still have those returns levied. 
‘This year is different because there are no re- 
turn of levies within the quota. Everybody 
is going to pay the same in terms of levies 
for all production within quota. 

That makes a significant difference to us. 
The Canada Development Corporation is now 
paying full subsidy on the export portion of 
hat rather than half as they did last year. 
The only shortfall is if everybody in Canada 
produced 100 per cent of their quota, approxi- 

iately five per cent would not get federal 
subsidy. That is the shortfall. To get 100 per 


\ 


sent utilization, if you take it back to Ontario, 
chen we have to have some people producing 
slightly over. 

I am sure you are probably aware of this 
is well. There is very strong reaction from, 
' would say, half of our producers to other 
yroducers producing over their quota. We 
vould not feel we could support incentives 
r guarantees for overquota. But guaranteeing 
00 per cent utilization of Ontario’s quota 
imply means that somebody is going to have 
9 produce a little over. That is no problem. 
ut we have numbers of producers who go 
0 or 125 per cent over. I can tell you quite 
frankly, I get very strong letters of reaction 
bout that. I had at least two telephone calls 
)day, because those cheques for rebates of 
Werquota levies are out now. Many of our 
roducers do not like that. It is a matter of 
nderstanding and education that the system 
as changed since 1976. We are now en- 
ouraging full utilization of quota and not 
5 per cent. 

Mr. McKessock: Who does not like it? Is 
_the producer who lives within his quota 
ho does not like the others who are getting 
heir rebates back? 

‘Hon. Mr. Henderson: Somebody who pro- 
heed 96 per cent and felt they were doing 
istice. 

\Mr. McKessock: Yes, but next year the ‘guy 
at produces 120 per cent could well be in 
ouble. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: With 102 per cent 
_ might be in trouble. Let us not kid our- 
lves. Ken cannot answer them. 




































Mr. McKinnon: I cannot 
assurances until the year end. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Not until 
July 31. 


Mr. Gaunt: The person who produces 
over 105 per cent does not deserve any con- 
sideration. I think good producers try to 
stay reasonably close to their quota. It is 
not always possible to hit it dead on, 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: For almost a year 
Ken has been trying to encourage them to 
produce 100 per cent—since January or 
February. 

Mr. McKinnon: About a year ago now. 
But I have to say it was apparent, We did 
not think we had the cow numbers. I 
basically think if you can give the producers 
confidence, and if the cows are there, you 
will get the milk. It takes time to get the 
cows there. We think the cows are there 
now. It is a matter now of making sure 
the confidence is there that if a producer 
does utilize his quota well he will not get 
penalized for it. 


Mr. Gaunt: There are some of them who 
are still very gun-shy. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Ken, what per- 
centage have we put in the system? How 
much extra is there in milk over a year 
ago? How many pounds would there be 
today in comparison to that same poundage 
a year ago? 

Mr. McKinnon: It would be 104.8. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: So we have the 
right to produce 4.8 more pounds. 


Mr. Gaunt: Between the 3.3 and the 1.8? 


Mr. McKinnon: I am sorry, Mr. Minister. 
Are you talking about this year? 


give them any 


after 


Hon, Mr. Henderson: Yes, this year over 
last year, what has been the increase? 


Mr. McKinnon: Going back to last year, 
we went up about five per cent last year, 
plus another 1.8 per cent this year. We were 
able to increase our production to cover 
most of that ‘increase in quota last year. So 
from last year into this year we can go up 
six or seven per cent in market share in 
industrial utilization. This means about 3.5 
per cent in our total production. We are 
up about 2.1 per cent. We can adequately 
use another two percent increase. That is 
for the whole year and we have already 
gone through the period since August 1. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: We still want to 
remind you we cannot guarantee a person 
who produces 110 per cent will get the 
same usage he got this year. We cannot 
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guarantee that. That is what those who try 
to keep on dates are concerned about. 

Mr. Gaunt: I have one other brief obser- 
vation. I always enjoy reading the infor- 
mation bulletins. There is only one thing I 
would suggest. As one who has not com- 
pletely assimilated the metric system— 

Mr. Chairman: You can speak for the two 
of us, Mr. Gaunt. . 

Mr. Gaunt: I will speak for the two of us. 

Mr. McKessock: Make it three. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Let’s make it unanimous. 

Mr. Gaunt: Is it possible to put in 
brackets a translation of hectolitre and all 
those other measurements? 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: For those with learning 
disabilities. 

Mr. McKessock: The special education 
act has just been put in place. 


Mr. McKinnon: Yes, it is possible, Mr. 
Gaunt. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think it would be helpful. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I think it is the unani- 
mous opinion of the committee that you 
look at that. 


Mr. Chairman: You may have to get per- 
mission from Mr. Trudeau; I do not know. 

Mr. Gaunt: I will get that. We will fix that 
up. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: There is one question I 
would like to ask which may already have 
been answered. It is in regard to a small 
cheese plant which has a five million pound 
quota. Originally, it was 10 million pounds. 
Did I understand, Mr. McKinnon, there is a 
possibility of increasing those quotas in the 
future? Is that the comment you made? 


Mr. McKinnon: No, I did not say that, Mr. 
Miller. I said two things about that. Many of 
these plants are taking in more milk than 
they did when that quota was established 
by using the milk for specialty products. The 
50 per cent quota figure is not relevant to 
what milk is going through many of those 
plants. I do not have the particular plants 
before me here, but about four or five have 
not adapted to any diversity in terms of 
product mix, have not acquired quota and 
therefore are down at that level. They are few 
in number and are very small plants. 

What we have proposed in this overall 
proposal of change in the marketing system 
is to stabilize those small cheddar plants at 
the level they are at now so they would not 
go down. They could go up if there were 
increases in the quota but they would not go 
down if there were further reductions in 
quotas. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you foresee any in- 
crease within the next 12 months? 


Mr. McKinnon: For the plant quota? 


Mr. G.I. Miller: Yes. 

Mr. McKinnon: No, I could not foresee it 
this year. As I see the patterns in terms of 
production and consumption in our marketing 
system, I could not foresee increases in those 
plant quotas next year either. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Where is Odessa? 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: It is in my riding, Prince 
Edward-Lennox. I must be careful. It is a 
delightful community. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Am I speaking on behalf 
of you again, Mr. Taylor. 

There is a company well placed in Simcoe. 
It is A. M. Jensen cheese merchants. They 
bought the old Wilton cheese factory. They 
have been in the cheese business for 35 or 
40 years. The demand is there. They would 
like to expand. 


Mr. McKinnon: I would like to direct you 
once more to the problem not only of the. 
cheddar plants, but of plants in general. I 
am accepting generally the comments made 
by Mr. Jim Taylor. 

I believe the milk marketing board does 
take substantial interest in the processing in- 
dustry. They accept the rules Mr. Mac 
Donald laid down. We are not talking about | 
getting into the business, but I would say 
one thing. Perhaps, and only perhaps, at 
some point a board like ours should have 
some interest or involvement in the industry | 
from the point of view of helping the season- 
ality problem. That is only a thought. ) 

Many organizations and, for the most part, | 
producer ownership of plants in some form | 
around this whole world take care of that) 
seasonal stabilization factor. Other boards 
like ours do the same thing. I am not sug- 
gesting we want to do that. But from the 
point of view of interest in the plants and 
their welfare, we fully accept they are a very 
important part of the industry. We do not | 
need surplus plant capacity. How one relates” 
total plant capacity in a province or country 
to a national plan, I must say I do not know. 
I feel we have a continuing problem there. 


10:10 p.m. 


I want to put in one further plug for the’ 
whole system we have. I submit it is prob- - 
ably the best. I am not putting in a plug. 
for national government over provincial | 
government, but it is probably one of the 
best national dairy policies that I know of | 
in the world. That is not just speaking 
from a producer point of view. I believe. 
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the stability created by it has a plus effect 
for the processors they do not fully realize. 

Because of the structure of the industry, 
they have this problem with different posi- 
tions being taken among one another all the 
time and it is a complicated problem. But 
bear in mind, aside from the fact the spinoff 
in the dairy industry is one of the greatest 
spinoffs that exist in agriculture, if we did 
not have a national dairy policy that puts 
something like $75 million in direct sub- 
sidy into this province, I believe our indus- 
try would be in real difficulty. That would 
affect the processors a lot more than this 
problem of distributing existing shares of 
the market among processors. 

I say that with a lot of sincerity at this 
time because federal dairy policies are under 
‘Major review. I can assure you there are a 
lot of people within certain departments in 
the federal government relating to some 
other industries who would like to take a 
crack at that federal dairy policy and get 
some share of that substantial subsidy. I 
urge all members of Parliament, provincial 
or federal, to ensure that federal policy 
stays in place. 

I accept we have some problems. I think 
the main one is the distribution of supplies 
to the various processing plants, not just in 
Ontario because other provinces have the 
same problem, although not to the same 
degree we have. That problem will continue 
until we find a solution to it and I do not 
know what that is going to be. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: In response to that, 


| 

seeing it was initially addressed to me, I 
would comment that I certainly do not want 
;my remarks interpreted as being negative in 
















_terms of the job your board has done be- 
| cause some of us remember when the dairy 


industry was semi-chaotic. That is probably 


‘the kind of expression I could use. I think 


4 


you have brought order out of those condi- 


tions. You are to be applauded for that; I 
‘mean that. 

However, what I thought I had said is 
‘that your function, in my view, extends 
beyond the farm gate in terms of ensuring 
the dairy farmer gets a fair return for his 
milk. In a federal system of government 
where we have 10 provinces and provincial 
allocations, I can appreciate there can be 
distortions at the processing end. Maybe I 
feel too strongly for this province, but I do 
Not apologize for that. I think we have to 


oe 


oe 








province of Quebec tend to compare the 
government programs and how they support 
the farming community. We see where the 
money is going. The chairman has given 
figures in terms of the equalization pay- 
ments across the land, of how much money 
is going to the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion program, and of how 
much of that goes to Quebec as compared 
with Ontario. There is always a need to be 
competitive. 

I am not trying to wreck the nation and 
attack one province. What I am saying is 
Ontario has to look after Ontario’s interest, 
just as Quebec looks after Quebec’s interest. 
I do not criticize them for that and I do 
not think we should be criticized for being 
more aggressive in terms of looking after 
the Ontario farmer. When we are looking 
after the dairy producer, we have to look 
to the processing end of it as well. We 
have to look to the plant capacities we have 
and what that means when you cannot get 
enough commodity to keep your town 
operating, 

When you have to lay off people in small 
communities it means a lot. Maybe it does 
not mean anything in Metropolitan Toronto. 
We rush in and help Ford Motor Company or 
Massey-Ferguson or Chrysler because we are 
concerned about jobs, but if we look at the 
scale in small communities, they are affected 
in similar ways. I think the government has 
to be mindful of ensuring the jobs in those 
communities. I think the milk marketing 
board is a good citizen which we have to 
bear in mind as well. 

I will not belabour that point. I did not 
want you to misunderstand me, Mr. McKin- 
non, in terms of the job your board is doing, 
but I think you have to have a broad vision. 
From what you have just said, I gather you 
have. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, I have an- 
other question pertaining to milk. I would 
just like Mr. McKinnon to give us a few 
comments ‘on the quota business. This is 
something that is put up to us by producers 
or would-be producers and consumers at 
various times and the price attached to the 
quota. I would also like you to comment on 
how you perceive your new quota exchange 
working and how you perceive the price of 
quotas as being justified. 


Mr. McKinnon: Mr. Chairman, I will an- 
swer the second last question first. We be- 
lieve the mechanism of the quota exchange 
that we put into effect in March is working 
extremely well. The exchange of quotas is 
taking place there and the distribution of it 
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seems to be very much in line with what we 
expected would happen. 

The question of price of quota and the 
problem that creates for an industry is one 
that is not so easy to answer. Perhaps I could 
say very briefly to you what the distribution 
of quota is. I think it should be understood 
that within all of the quota transfers that take 
place in the province, only a small proportion 
of those goes over that exchange. About 54.5 
or 55 per cent of our total quota transfers 
are within families. No dollars necessarily 
change hands, although they might be re- 
corded for tax purposes or whatever. There 
is another 16 per cent on what we call on- 
going farms—where a quota is transferred with 
a farm when the herd goes with it and the 
production stays on that farm. That leaves 
about 29 per cent of the transfers that go over 
the exchange. 

The distribution of that quota that goes 
over the exchange—as an example, in our 
September exchange there is a relatively large 
number of producers buying a very small 
amount of quota. I think that is significant. 
The point there is that nobody is buying 
up a lot of quota. The unused market share 
quota which has the greatest volume—we had 
131 producers buying an average of 22,000 
litres, which is a pretty small amount of 
quota. It is the equivalent of about four 
cows. That is the average purchase and! it has 
been fairly consistent throughout the period. 

The other point I would like to make is 
that this year to date we have had more new 
producers come into the business than we had 
last year. I say all of those things to point 
out that even though our quota values have 
gone up rather significantly, it does not seem 
to have changed very much in terms of the 
quota adjustment that is taking place in the 
industry. 


10:20 p.m. 


I guess we are concerned about quota 
values, particularly when they get real high. 
I would say that at the price of market share 
quota today you have to expect group one to 
continue up because it is below the value of 
market share quota. What will happen to 
market share quota I do not know; I cer- 
tainly hope it levels off. 

We have designed and considered our ap- 
proach to quota transfers significantly in re- 
lation to a study done for us by Lane and 
MacGregor of the University of Guelph. 
While they did not propose the quota ex- 
change, they certainly proposed the idea of 
some kind of a market organism to a market- 
oriented system, One of the important points 
they made in their representation to us was 


that you need to monitor your industry very 
carefully to make sure it is improving suffi- 
ciency when you are looking at quota values. 
To the extent that a producer buys quota he 
should ensure himself that he improves his. 
operation—in other words, improves his effi- 
ciency. If that takes place, the general public 
should not be concerned about cost of the 
product. If the efficiency improves with the 
purchase of quotas, even at higher prices, 
that improves the efficiency and therefore 
lowers the cost of production—and that does 
not cost consumers money. 

There is concern about young people 
getting into the industry with high quota 
values, but up until this point we have not 
seen a great deal of reluctance there. I think 
right in my own area I could find any number 
of people—young people who have come in 
this ‘year brand new—who would say they 
are in the system because there are quotas. It 
is not necessarily because they have high 
quota values but because there are quotas. 
The stability and the assurances of a return 
over a period of time is there. We are going 
to continue to monitor very carefully what 
transpires through the quota exchange, and 
we are going to work with Lane and Mac- 
Gregor to develop a system to publicly 
monitor our industry to make sure the im- 
provement in efficiency continues as we have 
marketable quotas. 


Mr. McKessock: You have a maximum on 
the amount of litres that one producer can 
purchase? 

Mr. McKinnon: Yes, we do. It is very high. 
It is 5,000 litres, but anybody who goes over 
3.000 litres—that is total production per day 
—has to get approval to buy, and we have a 
limit of 5,000, At this time I would say it is 


working very effectively without a lot of 


criticism. We have two or three producers 
who are at that level and would like to go 
higher, but they are not putting any pressure 
on us. 


Mr. Chairman: In other words, you are 
trying to help the smaller farmer who needs 
more to have a viable operation? 


Mr. McKinnon: To the extent that we limit 
those large organizations, it makes more avail- 
able for him. 


Mr. W. Newman: I would like to ask @ 
question about the EEC. They have a com- 
pletely wide open market situation there. 
About 30 per cent of the total income from 
the European Economic Community goes to 
subsidizing the dairy industry, and they really 
have not come to grips with it. People had to 
come to grips with it here and I have to 
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admire the way you have done this. It has 
created some problems for producers but 
over there it is becoming a very chaotic 
situation. Have they come to grips with it 
over there yet? 


| Mr. McKinnon: My answer would be no. 

They continue to try various kinds of levies 

and slaughter programs to try to control their 
_ production, but I do not think they have done 
_ this effectively. Not only from the EEC, but 
from a number of individual countries, we 
continue to have people coming to look at 
| our system in Ontario and Canada. 

The English milk marketing board does 
not even want to hear of quotas. A delega- 
tion was here just recently buying bulls, 
and two of the younger members of the 
_board on that delegation decided to stay over 
at their own expense to study thoroughly 
what we are doing here in Ontario. That is 
a little bit encouraging to us because we 
really think they need to do something. We 
_ are suffering to some extent by the amount 
of product they put on the world market at 
_very cheap prices. 


| Mr. W. Newman: I am just a beef farmer 
_now and I sometimes disagree with your 
| policies but I would say, by and large, the 
Canadian dairy policy and the Ontario dairy 
policy which you are responsible for at this 
| time is perhaps one of the best setups in the 
_whole world. They are really coming to look 
at it from all over the world. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, I 
want to intercede here for a moment or two. 
I note we have about three minutes left in 
these estimates. 


Mr. McKessock: You will have to get an 
_ extension. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: I am glad the Eng- 
lish situation was brought out. I wish the 
‘New Democratic Party were here. I was in 
England a few weeks ago and the milk mar- 
keting board is something I looked at there. 
In England it is a little different situation 
than we have here. The people representing 
the farmers there recommend to the govern- 
ment what the retail price of the milk should 
_be. There is a greater spread in England. 
You get about a cent an ounce for fluid milk 
here—not quite that but almost. England is 
vabout the same; they get about a cent an 
ounce. But over there, when milk comes back 
in the bottle it is 10 to 15 per cent dearer 
than it is in Canada. So there is a greater 
spread in England, after it leaves the farm 
and before it reaches the consumer’s table. 


Mr. Chairman: Would somebody go out 
and get Mr. Swart? 
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Hon. Mr. Henderson: And that is recom- 
mended by the people representing the 
farmers to the government of England. This 
is a real Socialist operation in England. It 
was in effect back—I do not know—previous 
to the war? 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: The Socialists bungle 
everything, Mr. Minister. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of all the members who have been 
here tonight and on behalf of the Legislative 
Assembly, I want to thank Ken for coming 
over here. We are very proud of the Ontario 
Milk Marketing Board. We as members want 
to reserve the right to come to you with 
problems, to criticize you when we think you 
are wrong. We know that you and your 
board are willing to try to correct it. 

When I look at all the members sitting 
around here, including Mr. Chairman, we 
represent areas that have a two-tier system 
of government and every one of us can tell 
you that we get criticisms at our local coun- 
cil and at our county council. I do not know 
how the other members deal with that when 
they get it, but I go right to that councillor. 

Mr. McGuigan: We never get any from 
the dairy people. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: When we have criti- 
cism of you, Ken, we will go to you the way 
we did tonight. But again, we would want 
you to pass back to your committee that we 
are—and I think I am speaking on behalf of 
all the people here— 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: We have only the 
Liberals and Conservatives here. There are 
not any New Democrats here. 


Hon. Mr. Henderson: Ken understands 
that. So Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to put 
that on the record. We thank Ken for 
coming, 

Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, on a 
point of order: Is all this thing— 

Mr. Chairman: There are two more votes 
to go through; we could stay here until 
midnight. 

Mr. W. Newman: We could stay here 
until midnight, I do not give a damn. I 
think it is terrible the way the minister dis- 
criminates against the members of this com- 
mittee. I have no peanuts, I have no 
apples— 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: If you would have 
been at the committee meeting as you 


should— 


Mr. Chairman: Ken, you have had prob- 
lems and we appreciate what you are 
doing. I know your task has not been an 
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easy one because I have seen people in my 
own area—I was mad enough to hit them 
with a stick—abuse you in a language you 
could not even understand. But I told these 
people they just come out to complain. I 
told them it was their business and people 
who try to administer affairs for them—all 
they get is abuse. That very often happens. 

But we all feel we can talk to you if we 
have a problem that concerns us. I said 
our minister is involved in this. I would 
like, if we have 40 per cent of the sales of 
the total product and we are only producing 
33 per cent, to see us try to close that gap 
if we can. I know you cannot do it alone. 
This minister may have to come through 
with guarantees, but Mr. Whelan is a fair- 
minded man— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: I will go that far. He is 
from Ontario and I think he will try to do 
the right thing. 

Hon. Mr. Henderson: Carry the vote. 

Votes 1904 and 1905 agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman: That concludes the 
estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food. 

Mr. McKinnon: Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to thank the members for the op- 
portunity to be here. I never worry about 
criticism. I always say if you do not get 
criticism you are not doing very much, We 
are here to serve you people as well as the 
producers. Any time you have any questions, 
we are very happy to answer them. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 7:33 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


(concluded) 


Mr. Chairman: We will call the commit- 
tee to order now. We have had the members 
of the Niagara Escarpment Commission in 
here for a meeting at which they could not 
be heard. With the committee’s permission, 
we will perhaps take them first because 
some of them have to travel a distance. If 
you are in agreement, we will deal with that 
portion of the estimates until 9 p.m. and 
then go back to the rest of the program. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, with re- 
spect, when we last adjourned these esti- 
mates, I was in the middle of my leadoff. 
The minister had completed his leadoff. I 
suggest it would be a more proper order 
for the critic for this party to be able to 
complete his leadoff prior to us getting into 
any discussion of the particular votes under 
this secretariat. I think that considering the 
confusion that arose over the scheduling of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food esti- 
mates at a time when most of us expected 
this ministry’s estimates would be com- 
pleted, we should proceed in normal order 
as much as possible this evening to ensure 
that we do complete these estimates in the 
short time allotted for the discussion of the 
secretariat. 


_ Mr. T. P. Reid: Could I speak to that, 
Mr. Chairman? It seems to me we should 
lo the critic of the New Democratic Party 
he courtesy of hearing the end of his 
emarks. I do not know how to put this 
xxactly. I seem to be under the impression 
here is more in the Niagara Escarpment 
Be aission to be heard than just the com- 
aissioners of that body. Is this correct? Is 
here an other group? 

Mr. Chairman: That is correct. There are 
eople here. 

_ Mr. Bolan: At whose invitation? 
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Mr. Chairman: They asked if they could 
come here and I granted them permission. 

Mr. Bolan: Did you consult the com- 
mittee before you did that? 


Mr, Chairman: No. It was at five o’clock 
yesterday afternoon and I told them they 
could come here and listen to what the 
commission had to say. I would not deny 
that to anybody. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Can we clarify some- 
thing? Are they here to listen—the meetings 
are open to the public, obviously—or are 
they here to make a presentation? 


Mr. Chairman: They are here to listen. 
I told them that if they wanted to ask ques- 
tions after the commission made its presen- 
tation, if the committee agreed, we would 
allow them to ask questions. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 
I am not trying to be obtuse but the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission, whose _ estimates 
come under the Provincial Secretariat for 
Resources Development, is here, and legi- 
timately so, to account for its stewardship 
and tell us how it plans on spending the 
money in the estimates. I am still not sure 
whether these other people are here to 
make a presentation or ask questions or both. 


Mr. Chairman: They are here to ask ques- 
tions, as far as I know. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: With all respect, Mr. 
Chairman, I suggest, while I appreciate 
their being here and everything else, that 
is entirely out of order. The estimates are 
the time for members to ask questions. It 
would be unfair, I think. There may be 
others in the public who want to ask ques- 
tions of the Niagara Escarpment Commis- 
sion as well. I do not think this is the 
forum for that to take place. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, may I 
make a comment? I chaired a meeting of 
our caucus yesterday that met with a group 
of ratepayers from the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Wait a minute. Let’s keep 
these bodies straight. 
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Mr. J. Johnson: The Niagara Escarpment 
Northern Ratepayers Association. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: All right. That is not the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Exactly. It was suggested 
that the Niagara Escarpment Commission was 
meeting with this committee tonight. These 
people expressed interest. Our chairman ex- 
tended the invitation for them to attend to- 
night and, with the permission of this com- 
mittee, to address the committee. Mr. Bolan, 
if you want to shake your head, shake it, but 
that is what was suggested, if the committee 
would concur. If the committee does not 
wish to meet with them or discuss it, that is 
fine. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Why don’t you move a 
resolution and we will vote on it? 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee be allowed to make a pre- 
sentation to this committee at the conclusion 
of the critic’s statement. 


Mr. Chairman: I suggest we hear the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission first because, 
after all, most of these people have to drive 
home tonight and it is not very encouraging 
weather. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I will be 
quite brief in my comment. I will simply re- 
quest the permission of this committee to 
allow these people representing the Niagara 
Escarpment Northern Ratepayers’ Association 
to make a presentation. 


Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
speak against the motion—I take it that it is 
now a motion on the floor—and point out that 
if one group representing an interest of one 
kind or another wishes to address this body, 
which is a highly unusual procedure I must 
add because we are in estimates—we are not 
discussing something else—we are in fact in 
estimates. If a body chooses, it seems to me 
in the interests of the democratic process that 
other points of view be heard equally on a 
situation like this. In fact, the motion doesn’t 
say that. The motion doesn’t suggest that 
every group that has a vested! interest in the 
Niagara Escarpment be allowed to speak on 
the particular issue at hand. It only suggests 
that one particular group representing some 
interest of one sort or another be allowed to 
speak. Therefore, I think to approve of such 
a thing would be not only a highly irregular 
procedure, but it would actually oppose the 
kind of process that we try to develop and 
make work here, that is, the democratic 
process. We cannot have one without the 
other. In this situation, I would have to vote 
against such a motion. 


7:40 p.m. 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, I do too. One is 
the matter of the time. If we hear one, it is 
true that we must hear another and this 
time is for the estimates, so that members of 
the committee can ask questions. It is, as 
stated, highly irregular. In my five years as a 
member, to my knowledge, this would be the 
first time that this has happened. I think I am 
correct in stating that. It is unfair, even if we 
hear two sides because we are going to have 
open hearings on these things, then it seems 
to me we should notify various interested 
groups. We have to do it either one way or 
the other. We have to hear all sides, anyone 
who wants to make representation, or hear 
none. 

The fourth and perhaps the final reason, is 


that what can take place here can be of no 


consequence to the people involved. The 
end result of estimates is that they are taken 
back to the House and we vote for or 
against them. There is no possibility of mov- 
ing a resolution to deal with the issues. It is 
a vote on the estimates. Therefore, I feel it is 
totally out of order and, if we proceeded with 
this tonight, it would set a precedent we 
would live to regret many times over. 


Mr. Chairman: In fairness, Mr. Swart, may 
I tell you that when I first came on this com- 
mittee Mr. Havrot had correspondence from 
these people, indicating they wanted to be 
heard before this committee. That was over 
a year ago. I have the correspondence be- 
cause Mr. Havrot delivered it to me. I told 
him that at an appropriate date, when time 
was available, we would try to entertain their 
wishes, We have never had, to my knowl- 
edge, in the last year the Niagara Escarp- 
ment Commission before us, nor have we 
had this minister. These people are citizens 
who are directly involved in this matter but, 
if it is the wish of the committee not to 
hear them, we will vote on it and that will be 
it. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, in respect 
to the motion that has been put, I want to 
make a number of points. 


The first is that I have to agree with Mr. 


Swart. Although the Niagara Escarpment and 
the controversy surrounding the Niagara 


Escarpment Commission and the planning in 


that area is important, if we were to move 


to hearing a particular group with a particu- — 


lar point of view on that matter before this 
committee, then it would only be fair for us 
to hear other groups. I have already had 
representation from two other groups this 
afternoon, asking for equal time. When we 
look at the time we have, and we are using 
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it now in this discussion, we have only 
three hours for the estimates of this secre- 
tariat. As important as the issues on the 
Niagara Escarpment are, issues which would 
have been raised, I am sure, by members of 
this committee this evening, there are other 
issues and other matters that come under the 
purview of the secretariat that should be 
raised. Some of them have been raised by 
Mr. Reed. I intend to raise a number of 
others. 

If we are to use all of our time this eve- 
ning discussing whether or not we should 
hear these people and then if we decide to 
hear them, determining how we set equal 
time for opposing views, we will not have 
any opportunity to have any further dis- 
cussion of other matters which are under the 
-purview of this ministry. I think it is the 
wrong forum. There is a committee on pro- 
cedural affairs that is looking at agencies, 
boards and commissions. If there were a 
desire by particular groups to make repre- 
sentation about the operation of a particular 
agency, board or commission, such as the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission, then that 
is the committee where they should be mak- 
ing representation. 

There are also opportunities during the 
debates on particular pieces of legislation for 
committees to hear representations from an 
interested group. We are not discussing legis- 
lation this evening, We are discussing the 
estimates of a particular secretariat, of a 
ministry. If we set the precedent this evening 
of hearing a particular group, in future when- 
ever we are hearing estimates we may have 
representations from all sorts of groups in 
this province wanting to make their views 
known on a particular aspect of a ministry’s 
operation, which would make it very diffi- 
cult for the members of the Legislature ever 
to have any kind of scrutiny over the spend- 
ing estimates of a ministry. We have a diffi- 
cult enough time as it is. I think we should 
not move in this direction this evening. We 
should proceed as we normally do. 


_ Mr. McKessock: Mr, Chairman, I think 
there is a problem right from the start be- 
cause we have been given only five hours for 
these estimates. I cannot understand why for 
something as involved as this we have only 
ive hours. Resources development policy 
covers, as has been mentioned, a lot more 
han the Niagara Escarpment. It includes 
rgriculture and the environment and other 
ireas. I think it is very unfortunate if we 
vannot hear these people who have come 
lown to present their views, I understand 
he position that others should be heard. I 
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think it should have been brought before 
the committee so that we all had a chance to 
know what was going on. Can we go through 
to Il p.m.? Can we extend the time or 
arrange to get a little more time somehow? 


Mr. W. Newman: You have been here long 
enough to know the House rules do not 
permit that, 


Mr. T. P. Reid: The House tules do not 
permit this kind of motion. It is completely 
out of order. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that there is some predetermination of 
the process. As I understand it, we are not 
here as adjudicators in an adversarial situa- 
tion. There has been no suggestion of that. 
We are in estimates. If we deal with a par- 
ticular commission, we have staff from that 
commission—in this case, the chairman and 
other staff—depending on what area of the 
commission we are dealing with, to make 
comments in connection with the activities of 
that particular board or commission. There 
may be questions in regard to the expendi- 
tures; I would hope there would be on esti- 
mates, Surely we are not trying to set up 
here a type of tribunal where we are going 
to hear advocates of a particular commission, 
people who are in favour and people who 
are opposed. I have not heard that. It has 
never been suggested that that was the object 
of the exercise. It is my understanding that 
people are here who have direct interest in 
the Niagara Escarpment because they live 
here. They have suffered. political purgatory 
for some seven years. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Under a Conservative 
government. 


Mr. J. Johnson: With the support of the 
Liberals. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You can say what you like, 
but the suggestion is that some of these 
people who live there and who have experi- 
enced the process may want to make some 
observation in regard to this particular com- 
mission's activity. We are not calling on any- 
thing more than that. It may be as we pro- 
ceed it would be relevant and very helpful 
to the committee. 


7:50 p.m. 


I cannot see why we would make a deci- 
sion in advance and suggest we are going 
to have a formalized hearing process for 
those who may be advocating a beefing up 
of the commission with more involvement 
and more expenditures, on the one side, and 


for those who would like to dissolve the 
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commission on the other side. There is no 
suggestion of that type of activity. I would 
suggest that, as the estimates unfold and as 
questions come forward from this commit- 
tee, there may be some observations from 
those in the audience that would be very 
relevant. If that is so, I cannot see us pre- 
venting those persons from making their 
observations. 

Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to make a comment here. I realize 
the Liberals and the NDP members are 
suffering a bit in trying to make a deal, and 
that is fair enough. That is their prerogative. 
I would like to point out one or two things 
I feel very strongly about. We have here 
tonight people who have come a long way, 
people who have driven many miles. I do 
not know if it is snowing up in their coun- 
try, but it certainly is snowing in most parts 
of the province. 

Mr. McKessock: The escarpment will look 
good tonight. 


Mr. W. Newman: Yes, it will. These are 
people who have asked to come here tonight. 
Mr. Chairman, you said they could come. 
There are other groups here who may have 
an opposite point of view. I do not know. 
We always talk about the rules and regula- 
tions in this House. We talk about 37 years 
of Tory rule. There is no reason why we 
cannot be flexible in this committee, or why 
we cannot allow people who are genuinely 
concerned about the problems in their area 
to come in to talk to us. Whether we play 
games— 


Mr. Wildman: Oh, come on. 


Mr. W. Newman: What riding are you 
from? 


Mr. Wildman: We are not playing a game. 

Mr. W. Newman: Algoma? 

Mr. Wildman: What has that got to do 
with it? 

Mr. W. Newman: It has a lot to do with 
it. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Chairman: Stick to the subject. 


Mr. W. Newman: I think we have people 
here tonight who want to be heard and 
who would like to ask a few questions and 
make a statement. They have come down 
here in good faith to be heard. I realize the 
rules are such that they really should not 
be allowed to be heard, but surely we, who 
represent individuals in this province, be it 
from my riding, your riding od whoever’s 
riding, can hear these people. They have a 
genuine concern and they really do not know 


where to go. I do not say that unkindly, but 
some of them do not know where to go. 

They are here tonight to be heard; they 
want to express some views and maybe to 
ask some questions which will be at your 
discretion, Mr. Chairman. I say very sin- 
cerely I support Mr. Johnson’s motion that 
they be heard. It is fine for us, who stay in 
Toronto overnight because our riding is far 
away— 

Mr. J. Johnson: In the last 20 minutes we 
could have heard them. Why don’t you put 
the motion?? 

Mr. Chairman: I am going to give every- 
body a chance to speak. The committee 
members have a right to speak. There is a 
vote. 


Mr. W. Newman: May I just finish, 
please? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. W. Newman: I think we should hear 
these people tonight and we should accept 
some questions or statements, whatever 
they may be. I do not care which side 
they are on. They came here in all sincerity 
tonight, and I think we have an obligation 
as elected people to hear them. 


Mr. Bolan: Mr. Chairman, I will be very 
brief. It would appear to me that somebody 
over there, whether it is you, Mr. Chairman, 
or whether it is Mr. Johnson, has placed 
this committee and the ratepayers’ association, 
some members of which are present here this 
evening, in a very difficult position. You 
have done it yourself, so don’t come whin- 
ing to the committee now and asking the 
committee to change the rules of the game 
because of your own stupidity. That is all 
it is when certain individuals in this House 
presume to do something on their own 
without even consulting the committee, 
which is that is exactly what happened 
here. All you had to do was to contact 
the members of the committee to find out 
what would happen and whether they would 
be flexible with respect to this, but you did 
not and now you are stuck with it. You are 
embarrassed, and I am sure these people 
are embarrassed. You have caused it your- 
self by your own stupidity, either yours or 
the chairman’s, or both. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Johnson, put the 
motion. 
Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, on 4 


point or order, he moved the motion before 
and it is mandatory that you put it. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: No. You can move that 
the question now be put and we will vote 
on that. That is the way the rules work. 
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Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I move the 
question be put. 


Mr. Chairman: It has been moved by 
Mr. Johnson that these people who want to 
ask questions after the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission has made its presentation be 
permitted to do so. 

Mr. Wildman: With respect, Mr. Chair- 
man, on a point of order, I thought the 
motion was that they be heard after the 
critics completed their leadoff statements. 

Mr. Chairman: We did not say anything 
about this at all. We just said after the 
commission had made its presentation. 


Mr. Wildman: I thought that was what 
you said, 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Mr. Chairman, I submit 
to you that the motion is out of order and 
that we should not even be discussing it, 
let alone voting on it. I would hope you 
would huddle with the clerk of the com- 
mittee, who might have a little more knowl- 
edge of these things than some of the mem- 
bers, to discuss whether the motion is in 
order. 


Mr. Newman, you said yourself this is not 
according to the rules. Those were your 
words. 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, on a 
point of order, as far as I am concerned 
the motion has been made that the motion 
be put. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: The motion is out of order, 


Mr. W. Newman: I do not care. As far as 
I am concerned, that means no more debate, 
that means a vote, and you know that is 
what that means. It is the same as in the 
House. 
_ An hon. member: The motion is out of 
order. Mr. Reid is correct. 


Mr. Chairman: From what I understand 
from the clerk, we have every right to direct 
this as we see fit. These people have a griev- 
ance. They have not been able to open doors. 
It directly concerns the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission, not to be critical of it but to 
hear what it has to say. Then they may want 
to direct questions because they live with 
this problem. I am 300 miles away, so it is 
aot my people I am here to listen to, but I 
delieve that, in a democracy and people who 
qave a legitimate right to be heard should 
ye heard. 

_ Mr. T. P. Reid: Democracy means giving 
'verybody a chance to speak and you are not 
loing it. 

_ Mr. Chairman: If people directly affected 
lave a legitimate right, they should be heard. 


| 
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Mr. T. P. Reid: They have a legitimate 
right but not at this forum. 


Mr. Chairman: I am putting the motion. 
Motion defeated. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Record the vote. 


Mr. Chairman: What are your wishes? Do 


you want to hear Mr. Wildman’s pearls of 
wisdom? 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, could we 
ask for a recorded vote? | think we should 
have a recorded vote and be asked to speak 
after that. 


Mr. Chairman: We have a recorded vote. 
Mr. W. Newman: You have it recorded? 


Mr. Chairman: That is right and we have 
the names. The motion has been defeated. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I am quite 
willing to have my name recorded because 
we are following the normal procedure. I 
would also deem that what I have to say are 
not necessarily “pearls of wisdom,” as you 
characterize it. 


Mr. Chairman: You emphasized the fact 
that it was important. 


On vote 1801, resources development policy 
program; item 1, Resources Development 
Secretariat; item 2, Royal Commission on 
Electric Power Planning. 


Mr. Wildman: The normal procedure is to 

allow the minister to make an opening state- 
ments and one spokesman from each party 
to make a statement, and for the committee 
then to move to specific votes. That is all we 
are attempting to do and that is the normal 
procedure. This procedure was already once 
circumvented in this committee through in- 
advertence, which led to this minister not 
knowing whether he was to appear and 
whether he had to have his people here. 
There was a confusion over. whether the 
estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food or those of the secretariat would pro- 
ceed. : 
The committee accommodated the Minister 
of Agriculture and Food because we did not 
wish to put his people and his staff in the 
situation of having come some distance to 
appear before the committee only to be sent 
home. 

It is unfortunate that there apparently was 
some sort of an arrangement made for the 
people who wish to discuss the Niagara 
escarpment prior to any discussion of this 
arrangement with the committee. That might 
have been avoided if there had been con- 
sultation with the members of the committee. 
Unfortunately, we do not have very much 
time. We have used a substantial portion of 
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it now. I would hope I can complete my com- 
ments as quickly as possible, and then we can 
get on to the specific issues for which this 
secretariat is responsible. 


8 p.m. 


I made some comments earlier when we 
last met with regard to the secretariat’s 
position as a superministry or a mini- 
ministry and its involvement with land-use 
planning and resources development across 
the province. I had made some comments 
with regard to Department of Regional Eco- 
nomic Expansion agreements and employ- 
ment development fund grants and so on. 

I would like to move now to a couple of 
other issues. I want to say to the minister I 
regret the fact the Ministry of Revenue is 
not included or does not appear to be in- 
cluded as part of the committee that meets 
to discuss the resources development of the 
province. I understand the division that leads 
to that, but I raise it in specific regard to 
the management of woodlots in this province. 

I understand in the Kitchener-Waterloo 
area a number of concerns have been raised 
about the impediments to property manage- 
ment of the forest resources in southern 
Ontario. As northern members we make a 
lot of to-do, I suppose, about the develop- 
ment of forest resources in the north, but 
all of us know there are privately owned 
woodlots in southern Ontario. I am con- 
cerned that a number of impediments may 
be placed in front of the proper manage- 
ment of those woodlots. 

I understand nonfarmer-owned woodlots 
are being assessed as residential or recrea- 
tional lands, resulting in higher taxes on 
these woodlots than taxes on farmer-owned 
woodlots. I certainly agree with the provi- 
sions made for farmer-owned woodlots, but 
I am concerned we are not making the same 
provisions available to nonfarmers who own 
woodlots, so that we can manage that re- 
source properly. When faced with higher 
taxation, the woodlot owners are prone to 
extracting as much short-term return on their 
resource as possible. 

As far as I am concerned, this contradicts 
the efforts of the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources foresters who are trying to get such 
people to sign long-term management agree- 
ments under the Woodlands Improvement 
Act. I think we should be trying to maxi- 
mize the long-term harvest from private 
woodlots and to reduce the short-term finan- 
cial return owners could obtain from saw- 
mill operations, because of the dwindling 
supplies of hardwood in southern Ontario 
and right across the province for that matter. 


Thirteen per cent of Ontario’s forest land 
is in private ownership and about one third 
of Ontario’s groundwood production is in 
private ownership. I wonder what this sec- 
retariat is doing to try to persuade the Min- 
istry of Revenue to take another look at this 
and to try to change the system so that non- 
farmer owners of private woodlots can take 
a long-term approach to the management of 
their woodlots rather than attempting to get 
as much short-term gain as possible. That 
is one issue I wanted to raise. 

Another one is the question of peat pro- 
duction. I understand the Minister of Natural 
Resources (Mr. Auld) is about to move an 
amendment to the Mining Act in the House 
which will bring peat into the same cate- 
gory as sand and gravel under the Mining 
Act, to reserve it for the crown. I think this 
is a step forward, if it will enable the crown 
to manage that resource in such a way that 
we do take advantage of the energy poten- 
tial of peat, especially in northern Ontario. 
As the minister well knows, we have a sig- 
nificant amount of peat in the north. At the 
same time as allowing for peat production, 
we do not want to make it impossible for the 
subterranean mineral wealth to be explored 
and developed. I think this relates to Onaka- 
wana, which is probably close to the minis- 
ter’s heart. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Heart of coal. 


Mr. Wildman: I would not suggest that. 
I am concerned that this government, 
whether it be the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs or the Ministry of Natural Resources 
or the Ministry of Energy, is not taking a 
more active role in encouraging peat pro- 
duction. I understand the Quebec govern- 
ment is in the process of developing a pilot 
project for the development of peat for 
thermal electricity generation after the 
pattern of the experience in Finland. I 
wonder why this government in this prov- 
ince is not taking the same approach. 

—t could be argued, I am sure, because 
there may be higher expenses in the produc- 
tion of electricity in Quebec, that it makes it 
more economic to do that there, and maybe 
that’s why they are ahead of us. But I 
really think we should be looking seriously 
not just at making legal provisions for the 
development of peat, but also at encourag- 
ing it as an alternative energy resource. 

One of the arguments used to explain why 
we are not as involved with peat in 
Ontario is the fact we have so much ura- 
nium and, as the member for Algoma-Mani- 
toulin (Mr. Lane) would agree, the Elliot 
Lake expansion is responsible for our ability 
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to provide as much energy as we have 
largely in Ontario. I have some particular 
concerns which relate to my own riding in 
that matter, however. 

With the tremendous expansion taking 
place in Elliot Lake, and I know the specific 
expansion of that community comes directly 
under this secretariat, I wonder if the min- 
ister could explain what provisions are being 
made to deal with the infrastructure in 
Elliot Lake to provide for the expansion of 
the services necessary there, in particular 
the sewage treatment plant, the water and 

_ Sewer system in that community, and also 
in the other communities in the area experi- 
encing expansion as a result of the spinoff 
from Elliot Lake. I think specifically of 
Blind River in my riding and the need for 

_ extra assistance asked for by the munici- 
pality for the rehabilitation of its water and 
sewer system. I realize they have a treat- 
ment plant which has just been officially 
opened, but this new treatment plant costing 
$2 million, I understand, is processing a 
great deal of ground water because of seep- 
age into an old sewer system which is in- 
adequate. That does not seem very econom- 
ical to me. 

Also, both communities, Elliot Lake and 
Blind River, finally have come to the posi- 
tion where they agree that Highway 555, 
which is known as the Granary Lake Road, 
should be completed. I am wondering what 
efforts the Ministry of Northern Affairs and 
the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications are taking to bring about that 
completion, to start that project and bring it 
to fruition. It seems to me the Minister of 
Northern Affairs (Mr. Bernier) has taken the 
position it is not really too far from Elliot 
Lake to Blind River, so why bother building 
a new road, even though there are about 
400 people who commute daily between 
Blind River and Elliot Lake. 

Eldorado is building a new plant in 
Blind River and will be transporting low- 
level, radioactive, contaminated acids from 

Eldorado to Rio Algom in Elliot Lake. If 
they do not have a new road, it will go 
‘right through the downtown sections of 
Blind River and Elliot Lake to get there. 
In that regard, I am concerned about the 
statement recently made by the Minister of 
Northern Affairs, despite his backing off in 
the House, about the storage of radioactive 
waste in northern Ontario. I am specifically 
concerned about the attempts by the federal 
| agency, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 

‘i make aerial surveys and_ geological 

‘surveys of areas in northern Ontario that 

| 


| 
' 
| 


have been designated as possible sites for 
the drilling program. 


8:10 p.m. 


I would like to know what specific sites 
have been designated. Since most of the ad- 
jacent municipalities seem to be in unorgan- 
ized areas, have they been notified and has 
their approval been obtained? This is a tre- 
mendously important issue in northern On- 
tario, and I would hope the minister will be 
able to identify those sites and assure us that 
all the adjacent municipalities have given 
their approval. That certainly was not the 
case in Massey. I have personally written to 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited to ask 
them to give me that assurance, but I have 
not received a response as yet. 

Having left the specific sites themselves, I 
would like to raise an issue I raised with the 
Minister of Northern Affairs (Mr. Bernier). 
If we take as given—and this is a big if—that 
there might indeed be safe sites for the stor- 
age of nuclear waste in northern Ontario, I 
would like it explained to me how on earth 
we are going to get that nuclear waste safely 
to those sites from Bruce and Pickering. As 
the minister knows, most of those roads, 
whether it be Highway 11 or Highway 17 or 
the railways in northern Ontario, go right 
through the downtown sections of the small 
communities in the north. 


Mr. J. Reed: It would not happen if you 
guys were in power. 


Mr. Wildman: Don’t get into that. That is 
a ridiculous argument and I will not even 
respond to it. 

I would like to know how we will deal 
with the trucking of the nuclear waste from 
the existing generating plants we now have 
in operation and which the New Democratic 
Party has never suggested should be shut 
down. 

An hon. member: What about Darlington? 

Mr. Wildman: I am not talking about 
Darlington right now. I do not want to get 
into that. I am concerned about a significant 
issue in the north. We already have the tail- 
ings problem in Elliot Lake. We know what 
has happened in the Serpent River basin. 
We know what has happened to the water 
supply in the community of Serpent River. 
I know the secretariat is involved through the 
Ministry of the Environment and the Ministry 
of Natural Resources in trying to deal with 
those issues. We have those problems already. 
If we are going to add to them the question 
of nuclear waste and, as I said, if we take it 
as given for the sake of argument that we 
could find safe sites, how are we going to 
truck it safelyP I hope the minister can re- 
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spond because the Minister of Northern 
Affairs certainly could not. 

I would also like to know what response, 
if any, this secretariat has made to the pro- 
posals made by northwestern Ontario cham- 
bers of commerce with regard to the develop- 
ment of the north. They recently set up a task 
force—I understand with government assist- 
ance—to talk about development strategy in 
that part of the province. As a result of their 
studies, they have stated that the best ap- 
proach to the wide topic of economic de- 
velopment in northwestern Ontario is to look 
at the three major industries in the area, pulp 
and paper and forestry, mining and tourism, 
and determine whether these industries could 
provide the basis for the development of 
secondary industry. 

That is the crux. They are looking at the 
problem of secondary industry and the need 
for diversification of the economy. They made 
about nine recommendations for moving ahead 
with the production of a mining machinery 
industry to provide secondary manufacturing 
in those communities and diversify the 
economy. I wonder what this secretariat or 
the ministries under its purview are doing 
to respond to those recommendations from the 
northwestern Ontario chambers of commerce. 

Besides resources development, one of the 
major areas for wihch this minister respon- 
sible is native affairs. I want to raise a few 
matters under that as well. In passing, again 
I want to say it is unfortunate the Ministry 
of Revenue is not part of this committee 
that is chaired by the minister. We just had 
the recent example of the whole issue of sales 
tax exemptions for reserve people which led 
to some controversy. I wonder what role, if 
any, this minister, who is supposed to be 
responsible for government response to native 
issues, had in the whole discussion of the 
sales tax exemption on cigarettes. The minis- 
try imposed a deadline and has now backed 
off and extended it. I would be interested to 
know what input this minister had in those 
discussions. 

Overall, I would like to get straight once 
and for all what the relationship is between 
this minister and the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources personnel who are responsible for 
native affairs, particularly Ted Wilson. As I 
understand it, he is involved with all the 
issues on native land claims and the ti- 
partite discussions for the Ministry of Na- 
tural Resources. I would like to know what 
relationship, if any, he has to this minister 
and his staff. 

I do not want to embarrass anyone, but I 
will point out that recently I raised an issue 


with Miss Judy Clapp, who is in this secre- 
tariat and is responsible for native affairs. It 
was on a land claim issue. As a matter of 
fact, it was on the 1924 land agreement, I 
believe. She referred me to Ted Wilson in the 
Ministry of Natural Resources. I would like 
to know the relationship between the two. 
Does Ted Wilson do all the work on land 
claims? If he does, what is the role of this 
minister who is responsible for responding to 
native issues for the government on that par- 
ticular issue? 

I use the 1924 land agreement as one of 
the sorest issues. It is ludicrous to call it the 
1924 land agreement. The agreement still has 
not been reached, It is still being debated 
and discussed among the native organizations, 
the federal government and this government. 
We still have not reached an agreement. I 
would like to know what input this minister 
has had in those discussions. 

There are a couple of other issues related 
to native affairs. Recently the Minister of 
Natural Resources (Mr. Auld) cancelled a 
meeting he had scheduled with Grand Coun- 
cil Treaty $ to discuss the headlands issue. 
For more than two and a half years Treaty 3 
has been awaiting a response from the 
ministry on the headlands issue. They had a 
meeting scheduled for November 26 in Fort 
Frances to discuss it, but just prior to that 
meeting the Minister of Natural Resources 
sent a telex to the chief of Grand Council 
Treaty 3, Robin Green, stating he found it 
necessary to discuss this issue further with 
the cabinet. As a result, he had to postpone 
the meeting. 

He states: “I have been directed by the 
cabinet to further study the implications of 
our previous decision”—that is an offer he 
had made for resettlement—“and to report 
back to the cabinet with an outline of the 
approach Ontario should take to deal with the 
various economic needs of the Indian people 
of the Treaty 8 area. I expect to have 
further direction from the cabinet early in 
the new year and will contact you again on 
this issue at that time.” It goes on to com- 
miserate with Mr. Green about the frustra- 
tions he must feel about the long time it has 
taken to get a government response. 


§:20 p.m. 


I wonder what input, if any, this minister 
had in the decision to postpone that meeting. 

Why is the cabinet demanding further 
clarification of the position of the Ministry 
of Natural Resources on this issue? Is it the 
case that the cabinet has overruled the Minis- 
ter of Natural Resources and, if so, what 
position did this minister take? ; 
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I recall this minister was a party to the 
meeting held two and a half years ago be- 
tween Grand Council Treaty 3 and Mr. Auld 
in which they discussed the headlands issue, 
and I wonder if he agrees with the post- 
ponement. I would like to know why we 
are postponing further the resolution of this 
issue, which has been ongoing for two and a 
half years. 

In the same vein, I would like to know 
what input, if any, this minister has had 
into the decisions by the Ministry of Natural 
Resources on hunting and fishing rights for 
treaty Indian people. Does this minister agree 
with the position taken by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources that treaty Indians should 
be included in provincial jurisdiction when 
it comes to issuing trapping licences and 
opposing the decision taken in the Cheechoo 
case by the provincial judge who ruled that 
treaty Indians were not subject to provincial 
licensing for trapping? I would like to know 
whether this minister agrees with MNR’s 
appeal of that decision to a higher court. 

Since this minister seems to be involved 
with organizing meetings, I wonder if he 
has been involved also with organizing a 
meeting between the Rocky Bay band of 
Ojibways and the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources to discuss the Lake Nipigon fishery. 
They requested a meeting to try to resolve 
the issues with the minister. Has this min- 
istry been involved, or is that just left to 
MNR, or is Mr. Wilson dealing with that on 
his own? 

In terms of the tripartite process and the 

wild rice issue, I wonder whether this min- 
ister can answer the questions raised by 
Treaty 3 Indians on October 16 when they 
wanted to know, now that the federal gov- 
ernment has made known its position re- 
garding wild rice, whether there has been 
a change in the province’s position regard- 
ing Indian rights to wild rice. 
_ What amounts of the material assistance 
budgeted are actually being spent for the 
development of a viable Indian wild rice 
industry since the beginning of the provin- 
cial moratorium and for the duration of it? 
What is the policy of the provincial govern- 
ment for funding Indian people to develop 
the wild rice industry? What resource is the 
provincial government going to make avail- 
able to Grand Council Treaty 3 to enable 
them to participate in the tripartite process 
with regard to wild rice? 

Following from that in a wider context, I 

ould like to know what the role of this 

inister has been in the mediation process 
yetween the provincial government and the 
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Whitedog and Grassy Narrows band? What 
is the status of those specific mediation dis- 
cussions? 

I am trying to hurry this along. I will 
move now to the other major responsibility 
of this minister in the sort of pot-pourri of 
things he seems to be responsible for. I refer 
to francophone services in the province. As 
I said in last year’s estimates, there doesn’t 
seem to be any rhyme or reason to what 
this minister is supposed to do, except per- 
haps the socio-economic and ethnic back- 
ground of the minister himself, 

Anyway, since he is responsible for franco- 
phone services, I would like to know, in this 
case, why the Ministry of Revenue and the 
Ministry of Education are not included on 
this committee since one of the major issues 
has been the identification of francophone 
school supporters, basically French-speaking 
ratepayers in the province, to enable school 
boards to know who is eligible to vote in 
the formation of French-language advisory 
committees. 

We all know the abject failure of the 
approach of the Minister of Education (Miss 
Stephenson) to this whole matter. It only 
identified about five per cent of Ontario’s 
francophones in its program to enable school 
boards to identify francophone ratepayers, As 
we know, in one district the ministry’s much- 
ballyhooed approach managed to identify 76 
fewer French-speaking people than the fran- 
cophone groups had already identified by 
word of mouth. 

I would like to know whether this minister 
agrees with that approach or whether he 
thinks it should be included in a formal way 
in the enumeration, and what recommenda- 
tions he made to the Miinister of Revenue 
and the Minister of Education prior to this 
whole failure. What recommendations has he 
made since to try somehow to salvage some- 
thing out of this and get to the point of 
actually identifying the francophone rate- 
payers in the province? I would think this 
minister, above all, would be particularly 
interested in doing that, and I would be 
interested to hear what his recommendations 
have been. 

Another issue that relates to the northeast 
particularly is services to people, specifically 
to children. I understand the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services has allocated 
a budget of $400,000 for the provision of 
services in French to children in the north- 
east but, for some strange reason, my riding 
has been excluded from the areas that are 
going to be covered even though, in the 
northern part and in the far southeastern 
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part of it, we have a significant francophone 
population. As a matter of fact, one com- 
munity, Dubreuilville, with which the minis- 
ter is very familiar, has a 95 per cent franco- 
phone community, most of whom are unilin- 
gually French-speaking. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You say your riding 
has been excluded? 


Mr. Wildman: 
cluded. 

The Ministry of Community and Social 
Services has assured me it will attempt to 
correspond with French-speaking people in 
French—I underline “attempt’—but it does 
not make any commitment to provide funds 
for the hiring of French-speaking social 
workers. The Algoma Children’s Aid Society 
has been attempting to obtain funding for 
French-speaking professionals, either wholly 
for itself or, if the caseload does not permit 
that, on a shared basis with other agencies, 
such as adult services, probation, correctional 
services, whatever, so we could provide 
French-speaking services to the francophone 
population of Algoma. 

(There does not seem to be any eagerness 
on the part of the provincial government to 
make good on the promise the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) made at the conference in Ottawa 
when he said Ontario would provide French- 
speaking services to francophones where 
numbers warrant. Certainly, if a community 
like Dubreuilville, which is 95 per cent 
French-speaking, does not qualify for French 
services, I wonder if any community in 
Ontario does. 


8:30 p.m. 


‘As the minister knows, since he comes 
from Cochrane North and has Rene Piché 
as one of his constituents, one of the major 
issues in northeastern and _ northwestern 
Ontario is the matter of the northern air 
ambulance. I would like to know what rela- 
tionship the Ministry of Health has to this 
secretariat and what this minister is doing to 
try to ensure that health care is provided in 
two languages where it is needed. It is almost 
impossible for us to get French-language 
professionals in the health care field just as 
it is in the social field in northeastern On- 
tario. 

In those areas where it is impossible to 
obtain a French-speaking doctor or specialist 
—which is even more difficult—I wonder 
whether this minister would support the view 
that we should be providing funds through 
the Ontario health insurance plan for the 
transfer of French-speaking patients by their 
physicians to areas that can provide health 


Exactly; it has been ex- 


services in French, whether it be to Ottawa 
or even to Quebec. The minister knows about 
the issue of moving people from northern 
Ontario to Toronto. 

Even if we were to get a commitment from 
this government for OHIP coverage of trans- 
portation from northern Ontario communities 
to Toronto, that would not be a sufficient 
approach to serving the unilingual French- 
speaking people of northeastern Ontario. I 
have a particular case from Dubreuilville of 
a gentleman named Dion who has been 
transferred by his doctor to Montreal for very 
serious surgery and follow-up care; and that 
has not been covered by OHIP. He has had 
to pay it all out of his own pocket, and I would 
like to know what this minister is doing 
about that issue. 

Just recently we had the case of Madame 
Hervé Plamondon from Mattice, who was 
transferred to Toronto largely because of her 
language problem—her inability to converse 
with the people who were treating her and 
making arrangements for her. She ended up 
travelling all the way back to Hearst from 
Toronto sitting up in a train for 15 hours 
because, apparently, the arrangements were 
not made for OHIP to cover her return fare 
by air. That is an example of the problems 
that unilingual francophones run into when 
they are transferred to Toronto; so I would 
like to know what this minister is doing in 
this area. 

In particular, I would like to know, in 
terms of services to children, what attempts 
we are making to get francophone profes- 
sionals into the large communities. I empha- 
size that the large communities in north- 
eastern Ontario need professionals to deal 
with children with learning disabilities be- 
cause it seems to me to be very difficult for 
us to get those kinds of services even for 
anglophones, much less francophones in 
northern Ontario. 

I will leave that area of the minister's re- 
sponsibility and deal briefly with two other 
areas of responsibility, They are the Royal 
Commission on Electric Power Planning and 
the Niagara Escarpment Commission, which 
has been raised earlier this evening. 

I realize that the Royal Commission on 
Electric Power Planning has made its final 
report. It has finished its operations. I would 
like to know if the minister could report to 
us exactly how much it cost in total, and 
over how long. I would also like to know, 
in relation to that, when the government 
intends to respond to that report since we 
have not heard anything yet. Is the Minister 
of Energy (Mr. Welch) or some other minister 
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going to actually say whether he agrees with 
the recommendations of that report for which 
we paid so much? If they are, when are they 
going to do that? Is it going to be prior to 
the next election? Let us put it in those 
terms. 


Also, I am particularly concerned about 
some of the statements that have been made 
by the former royal commissioner, Dr, Arthur 
Porter, since the commission completed its 
work. I would like to know whether, in the 
view of this minister, Dr. Porter has been 
speaking as the former commissioner in his 
‘Statements about power planning in the global 
‘sense rather than just in Ontario. I would 
like to know whether this minister thinks Dr. 
Porter's comments, which were made recently 
in Maclean’s magazine or at the federal par- 
‘liamentary committee, were wise, especially 
since the provincial government has yet to 
respond to his commission’s report. I would 
also like to know whether this minister has 
made it very clear to the commissioner that, 
when he is speaking, he is speaking as a 
private individual and whether he has asked 
him if, when he is making comments that 
seem to be contradictory to his own recom- 
mendations as a commissioner, he can some- 
how explain that in something like a sensible 
position? 

Finally, in dealing with the Niagara Es- 
carpment Commission, I would like to know 
why those briefing notes were so defensive 
about the Niagara Escarpment Commission. 
I appreciated the briefing notes; they were 
very helpful in trying to figure out what this 
minister does, as I know my Liberal col- 
league and I have some difficulty at times in 
figuring that out. You went on at great 
lengths to try and defend your commission, I 
would like to know why. What perceived 
attacks are you trying to defend them 
against? 

I will leave it at that except to say that 
the Epping Common development raises 
serious concerns for us and for other mem- 
bers of the Legislature. It raises questions 
about the government’s commitment to the 
Jevelopment of the Niagara Escarpment 
alan. I hope the minister, or his staff or the 
itaff of the commission, will be able to answer 
jJuestions from the members of the commit- 
ee about that development. I will leave my 
omment at that. I think I have taken a 
ittle more than 35 minutes to complete my 
emarks, and I hope we will be able to have 
_ full discussion of these particular matters. 


Mr, Lane: Mr. Chairman, just before the 
ainister replies, I want to raise a point of 
ersonal privilege. The minister is quite able 


to protect himself, but he is not the kind 
of a man who breaks his arm trying to pat 
his own back. I have been hearing the critics 
talk about what he does and what he does 
not do. I would like to point out that this 
minister, besides being a politician, is a gen- 
tleman and a stateman. 
Mr. J. Reed: On a point of order— 


Mr. Lane: Just a minute, please, In any 
ministry that he ever conducted, he has done 
his job and did it well. I am a little bit tired 
of hearing this kind of crap about a man 
of his calibre. 


Mr. McKessock: We will see what he does 
with the Niagara Escarpment Commission. 


Mr. Lane: I say to my friend behind me, 
you are asking some questions about my 
riding; I am a member who has been around 
a little longer than you have been; so maybe 
I can give you some fatherly advice. You 
should take care of Algoma, because you are 
going to have your hands full come election 
time. Don’t worry about my riding, because 
I will take care of it and the candidates who 
are nominated to run against me will raise 
the questions they want to raise when that 
time comes. I am getting a little bit 

Mr. T. P. Reid: This is completely out of 
order. | 


Mr. Lane: Just hold on a minute. I am not 
frightened, I just do not want somebody ask- 
ing a minister a question; I am not going to 
hide behind any minister’s back as far as my 
riding is concerned. If you wan to know 
something about it, ask me. 

Mr. Chairman: I think you made your 
point. The minister is going to answer the 
critic. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr, Chairman, I want to 
respond to those comments. 


Mr. Chairman: The minister will answer 
the critic first and then you can answer it. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to make clear that at no time did any one of 
us, either myself or any other member of 
the committee, ever question this minister’s 
integrity or the fact that he is a gentleman. 
I think all of us respect this minister for 
what he is. 

In terms of Mr. Lane’s other comments, I 
am somewhat disappointed in them, because 
generally we have been able to co-operate 
with one another on issues that relate to both 
of our ridings. 

8:40 p.m. 

Mr. Lane: Just a minute. A very direct 
question was asked of the minister about a 
matter I am very directly involved in. I am 
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going to answer it whether or not the chair- 
man gives me permission to do so. 
Mr. T. P. Reid: The minister is— 


(Mr. Lane: Just a second. I have listened to 
you guys for 10 years down here and I’m 
going to have my say, okay? I am fed up 
with listening. 

A question was asked which is being dealt 
with now—as a matter of fact, it has all been 
resolved. I think I have the right to answer 
this question and not any minister of this 
government. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: You do not. You are not 
the minister and you never will be. 


Mr. Lane: Shut up, for Christ’s sake. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: You never will be. Mr. 
Chairman, this is out of order. 


Mr. Lane: I don’t want to be. 


Mr. Chairman: Just go ahead and talk. 
This man feels it is a situation in his riding. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Will you start acting like 
a chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: That is quite all right. 
You need not tell me what to do. I have been 
around here a little while too. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: And you still do not know 


what the rules are. 


Mr. Chairman: That may not be. We are 
not all as intelligent as you are. 
Mr. Lane, you have the floor. 


Mr. Lane: I will just make one short com- 
ment. The situation as far as infrastructure 
at the new town site at Elliot Lake is con- 
cerned has been completely looked after. I 
do not need any questioning from anybody 
behind me or in front of me. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I will do my 
best to try to reply to the various questions 
that were raised. Some were raised by the 
critics of the two official parties. If there are 
matters I have forgotten I know they will 
remind me. 

Due to the lack of time, I will try to be 
as brief as possible, because I am sure many 
of the members here would like to ask 
questions. Also, I will send the members of 
the committee a copy in writing of all the 
matters that were raised. If some of the 
members feel it is not necessary to reply 
to some of these matters now, please let me 
know. 

One of the questions raised in the estimates 
—this was raised, I believe, by Mr. Reid—was 
asking why the salaries and wages were higher 
in the 1979-80 estimates than they were in the 
actual, There are two reasons. One is that 
for a period of three months, we had two 


deputy ministers, Mr. Raymond Malette, and 
Mr. Anderson, who was seconded to the fed- 
eral government. The salary of Mr. Anderson 
is being refunded to the Ontario government. 
The second reason is that the wage increases 
by the Civil Service Commission were 
awarded after the printing of the estimates. 

The Indian Commission of Ontario was 
also mentioned, and the question was asked 
as to why the payments for 1979-80 were 
$162,937 compared with the estimate of 
$217,500. It is because proposed retirements 
did not materialize. These are only estimates 
and often some of the Indian projects are not 
in the actual year and are dealt with in the 
following year. 

Questions were raised also as to the num- 
ber of staff, their salaries and their duties. 
We have seven—not 17—policy advisers. Their 
roles and responsibilities are in the book and 
their salaries are in the public accounts book; 
so I do not think it is necessary to spend time 
giving the individual salaries. 

Both critics mentioned the role of the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs and the role 
of the provincial secretariat. The Ministry of 
Northern Affairs was created with the specific 
mandate to provide the residents of northern 
Ontario with greater access to the decision- 
making process in the Ontario government 
and to improve the delivery of government 
services to them. In both respects, the minis- 
ter performs a co-ordinating role; that is, the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs officers act as 
brokers for the solution of problems involved 
in the provision of government services. That 
is why the Minister of Northern Affairs at- 
tends the three policy fields: Social Develop- 
ment, Resources Development and Justice. 

It is also the role of the Ministry of 
Northern Affairs to deliver certain services 
involving the quality of life in northem 
Ontario communities. The Minister of North- 
ern Affairs is responsible for an annual capi- 
tal budget involving assistance to northem 
communities in the administraton of DREE 
projects specific to that part of the province. 

The mandate of the secretariat involves the 
development and co-ordination of resource 
policies for the entire province, both northern 
and southern Ontario. Neither is the secre- 
tariat responsible for a budget that involves 
capital projects. Such a function would con- 
flict with the principles established at the 
formation of the policy field committees. 

Also, the resources secretariat plays 4 
liaison role. Some members referred to Elliot 
Lake a while ago. We played a very promi- 
nent part, because that involved the Ministry 
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of the Environment, the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs and the Ministry of Housing. This 
has been an example of the co-ordinating 
role played by the secretariat. 

Questions were raised both by Mr. Wild- 

man and Mr. Reid concerning the single- 
industry communities. As the honourable 
members know, we have the employment de- 
velopment fund, which has been’ of great 
assistance. Under the employment develop- 
ment fund we gave a substantial grant for a 
waferboard plant in Elk Lake near Kirkland 
Lake, Englehart, one for the waferboard 
plant in Timmins and there has been assist- 
ance given in Atikokan, There have been 
many examples of assistance given under the 
employment development fund and_ the 
Northern Ontario Development Corporation. 
I guess the members received what I have 
here. These list the assistance given projects 
in northwestern Ontario and northeastern 
Ontario by the various ministries. 
_ Questions were raised about the Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion. 
Whose responsibility is DREE? The pro- 
vincial Treasurer has the co-ordinating role 
in DREE agreements. The Ministry of North- 
em Affairs is the lead ministry for a pro- 
posed northern rural development. This is a 
$17-million agreement which has not yet 
been signed. We were in Ottawa on Novem- 
ber 12, and the minister, Pierre De Bane, 
assured us it was in the very near future. If 
my colleagues in the Liberal ranks have any 
influence over their minister— 


Mr. T. P. Reid: They keep blaming you, 
Rene. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. We are anxiously 
waiting for that agreement to be signed. 

In the northern rural development agree- 
ment there is $3 million for tourism. How- 
ever, the Ministry of Industry and Tourism 
submitted a five-year plan, calling for an 
expenditure of $100 million for tourism in 
northern Ontario. This has been considered 
by the officials of the federal government— 

_ Mr. T. P. Reid: We still have free crown 
land camping. 

_ Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We will come to that 
part. 

| In the case of King Mountain, refunding 
for a project of this type is proposed at $35 
million to be shared by the federal and pro- 
vincial government. I have additional infor- 
nation on King Mountain— 

_ Mr. Wildman: Could you just give it to me, 
f that is possible? 


" 
| Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Fine; I will send the 
nformation. 








Questions were raised about the develop- 
ment of a mining machinery industry in 
northern Ontario. Our government’s policy is 
to assist manufacturers whenever we can to 
get established or, in the case of such a 
strategic industry as the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, to maintain its competitive footing 
and current employment as far as possible. 
As you gentlemen know, we have given sub- 
stantial assistance to the plup and paper in- 
dustry. 

With reference to the mining industry, I 
was very surprised to learn that Jarvis 
Clark in North Bay is the second largest 
manufacturing company in the world for 
underground mining equipment, I believe 
they started around 1970 with about 30 
employees. Now they have about 600 and 
their projected sales this year are more than 
$80 million. So this is a tremendous— 


Mr. T. P. Reid: On a point of personal 
privilege, Mr. Chairman: The member for 
the riding does not like to pat himself on 
the back. He is responsible for a lot of 
things. 

8:50 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The member referred 
to Lake St. Joseph, to Bending Lake. As the 
honourable member knows, the reason that 
was not proceeded with was due to the de- 
pressed price of ores. However, the road is 
under construction. 

Peat and lignite were referred to by both 
members. I am very familiar with lignite. 
As the honourable members know, the 
Premier announced two years ago, in regard 
to Ontario Hydro and Onakawana Limited 
that there would be a $7-million study. It 
should be completed some time within the 
next year. The lignite can be used either to 
build a 1,000-megawatt plant to generate 
electricity or, if that is not decided upon, it 
could be used to make liquid gas, methanol. 
I am very optimistic the lignite will be 
used in either of those two ways. 

‘Both members referred to peat, and it is 
quite true that we have tremendous peat 
resources in Ontario. I believe Canada is 
second in the world next to Russia for peat, 
and Ontario has about 30 per cent of Can- 
ada’s peat resources. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: A large part of it is in 
Rainy River. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right, and we 
are hoping the first plant could be near or 
in Fort Frances to use peat as the burning 
fuel. 

In regard to access to crown lands, the 
member referred to the pork and beaners. 
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I know the member and other members 
have raised this many times. As you know, 
during the estimates of the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, Mr. Auld undertook to 
give it a thorough review. At present his 
officials are— 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Could I ask you one short 
question? Since you mention in your briefing 
book that you have responsibility for land 
use, are you doing anything about it? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: With reference to 
land use, there are several items. There is 
the land use committee, which is chaired py 
one of our policy advisers. The question also 
comes under wet lands, the food land 
guidelines and flood plain management. The 
land use committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of various ministries: Agriculture 
and Food, Environment, Housing, Inter- 
governmental Affairs, Natural Resources, 
Transportation and Communications, Trea- 
sury and Economics. 

Often there is a demand that we should 
prepare a comprehensive provincial land 
use plan. To a large degree we already 
have a plan in our various land use policies. 
For instance, I just mention the food land 
guidelines and the flood plain lands. These 
policies are constantly being improved, up- 
dated and proposed. For instance, the wet 
lands: We established a committee this 
year at the request of the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists, and there will be a re- 
port early in the new year. 

The member for Rainy River raised a ques- 
tion about plant shutdowns and employee ad- 
justment. As the honourable members know, 
the Minister of Labour (Mr. Elgie) made a 
statement in the Legislature on October 14 
outlining the various proposals. The select 
committee on plant shutdowns and employee 
adjustment was established to deal with plant 
shutdowns. The members have had many 
briefs so far. They are going to meet after 
the new year. We are hopeful that, as a result 
of their recommendations, there will be some 
policies established. 

The member for Rainy River also raised 
the question of who owns the beds of the 
Great Lakes, James Bay and Hudson Bay. 
The Ontario government owns the beds of the 
Great Lakes. The federal government owns 
the beds of James Bay and Hudson Bay. 
We own up to the low water mark. That ques- 
tion of James Bay and Hudson Bay is one 
about which there have been many discussions 
that have involved not only Ontario but also 
Manitoba and Quebec. As far as I know, 
there has been no determination, and that is 
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still under the jurisdiction of the federal gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Until somebody finds some- 
thing. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We have always main- 
tained that the resources belong to the prov- 
inces. We believe, of course, in sharing those 
resources. 

In relation to my role in native affairs, my 
mandate as the minister is to play a co-ordina- 
tion role. I was appointed minister responsible 
for native affairs in 1976 prior to being ap- 
pointed Provincial Secretary for Resources 
Development. There are two functions. The 
first is to co-ordinate policy development in 
relation to native affairs. The second is to 
co-ordinate communications between the vari- 
ous native groups and the government. 

I know there are various people who feel 
that maybe we should have a ministry of 
native affairs. The federal government has 
established one, as you know, the Department. 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 
There are many who feel it is not the right 
approach. In Ontario, the line ministries are 
responsible for their own programs. For ex- 
ample, fishing and hunting come directly un- 
der the Ministry of Natural Resources. Mr. 
Ted Wilson was referred to a while ago; he 
is the commissioner of the land claims office 
for Ontario. 

Also, the honourable members know the 
Indian Commission of Ontario, under Justice 
Patrick Hartt, was appointed a couple of 
years ago. He was reappointed a few months 
ago. 

In reference to DREE, when I was in 
Ottawa on November 12, I recommended to 
the federal ministers that there be a special 
DREE agreement for native peoples. The pur- 
pose was to provide assistance for economic 
development. This was quite well received. 
No decision was made, but it was well re- 
ceived, and we should be hearing shortly from 
them on that matter. 

My deputy tells me a meeting is scheduled 
on December 17 between officials of the 
federal and Ontario governments. 

I have some information here on the role 
of the Indian Commission of Ontario media- 
tion process and the funding of the ICO. I 
will send this information to the members. 

The member for Algoma referred to a few 
matters today. One was about the manage- 
ment of woodlots, and he explained why he 
felt that the Minister of Revenue—unless the 
member was suggesting he should be part of 
our policy field—should make some provision 
for land owners who are not farmers to assist 
them and encourage them to develop private 
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land. I think it is a good suggestion, and I 
will take it up with the Minister of Revenue. 
The honourable member probably remem- 
bers the Treasurer referred in his mini- 
budget to the importance of forestry, espe- 
cially on private land. Of course, this would 
apply mainly to southern Ontario, where a 
majority of the lands are in private owner- 
ship. 

The member referred to peat resources. I 
agree with him that we have a tremendous 
potential in peat resources. If | may refer 
back to DREE, the federal Minister of State 
for Mines, Mrs. Erola, mentioned, and we 
submitted this also, that there should be an 
inventory of all the peat resources in On- 
tario. This is being considered under one of 
the DREE agreements. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: There was a preliminary 
study done by the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources in which it left out Rainy River. 

An hon. member: Elliot Lake. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Elliot Lake; well, 
again— 

Mr. Wildman: Perhaps we shouldn’t raise 
that. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would say the 
member for Algoma-Manitoulin has been in- 
strumental in making the problem of Elliot 
Lake known to the government. There should 
be an announcement in the near future about 
assistance for infrastructure and for the new 
treatment plant. 

Mr. Wildman: I was not trying to suggest 
he wasn’t involved. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: He was very much 
involved, and I think he deserves to be com- 
mended. 

You referred to Blind River and men- 
tioned the need for services and a road. I 
know the question of services has been 
brought to the attention of our Resources 
Development policy field. I am not familiar 

with the road in question. Would this be a 
road with a direct route from Blind River to 
Elliot Lake? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, a direct route. It has 
been an ongoing issue for about 20 years, off 
and on. 


| 9 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I have a note here 
that the Ministry of Transportation and 
_Communications conducted studies three 
years ago with reference to the possible con- 
, Struction of a road from Blind River to Elliot 
| Lake. On a cost-benefit basis the project was 
_ deemed not feasible. Instead, improvements 
were made in the main road from Elliot Lake 
to Blind River. 





The member also referred to radioactive 
waste in northern Ontario. He asked if the 
Atomic Energy Control Board had desig- 
nated sites. To my knowledge, there have 
been no sites designated. There have been 
public hearings, I believe, in Mr. Reid’s 
riding— 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Atikokan. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —at Atikokan—but as 
far as I know, there has been no decision as 
to any sites in northern Ontario. 


Mr. Wildman: I have been informed by 
the federal authorities that they are con- 
sidering five sites. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Considering, yes. 

Mr. Wildman: What are they? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: At present there is a 
lot of opposition to any of the sites being 
considered; so it would be quite some time 
before we would know whether there are 
any sites. Have the municipalities been 
consulted? Consultation is certainly part of 
the process and, referring to Atikokan, I 
understand there have been meetings with 
the local municipality. 

The member asked how, if sites should be 
established, the nuclear waste will be trans- 
ported from southern Ontario to these north- 
em Ontario sites. Both the federal govern- 
ment and our own government, through the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions, have legislation dealing with the trans- 
portation of hazardous material; so I think 
steps are being taken to make sure that, if 
and when, waste will be safely transported. 

Regarding economic development in north- 
ern Ontario, recommendations have been 
made by northwestern chambers of com- 
merce. I believe the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs is considering assistance for a study. 

Turning to the sale of tobacco on Indian 
reserves, I wonder if the member was in the 
Legislature when the Minister of Revenue 
made his statement that some of the native 
people are heavy smokers. For clarification, 
he was not advocating that they should be 
paying provincial sales tax; all he was advo- 
cating was that stores on reserves that sell 
cigarettes and tobacco should get the regular 
sellers’ permits, which do not cost anything; 
they. should apply for them. I think it is a 
question of principle, and that matter will be 
discussed further with the minister and the 
native groups. I understand they have written 
to him requesting a meeting. 

He also asked about the relationship be- 
tween the Ministry of Natural Resources and 
our secretariat. Again, when it comes to 
Indian land claims, that is a very complex 
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subject and, therefore, is directly under the 
ministry that administers crown lands, We 
have responsibility in a co-ordinating role. 
The cabinet committee on native affairs 
meets periodically, and this question of 
Indian fand claims is often part of our dis- 
cussions. 

Regarding the cancellation of the meeting 
with Treaty 8 on the headlands issue, I have 
to tell the member that this meeting will be 
taking place in January. The Minister of Na- 
tural Resourcees did not cancel it; he just 
postponed it to a later date, because at pres- 
ent it is very difficult to get away from the 
Legislature. This is a very important sub- 
ject, and it is a very difficult one to deal with. 
The whole question of headlands has serious 
economic and social implications. We also 
hope that in January, when there is a meet- 
ing with Treaty 3 Grand Council Chief 
Robin Green, at that time we may have some 
suggestions to put forward to him and mem- 
bers of his council on economic assistance to 
that area. 

The member mentioned the tripartite proc- 
ess and the wildlife issue; this is a very im- 
portant issue. Mr. Justice Patrick Hartt is the 
person who is carrying out a review and 
study. There have been several meetings 
with the tripartite steering committee, and 
we have had meetings with Mr. Justice 
Patrick Hartt. The former leader of the New 
Democratic Party, Mr. Lewis, has also been 
involved in trying to assist the band. 

[The member referred to the committee 
established for the designation and identi- 
fication of French-speaking ratepayers for 
the purposes of establishing the French- 
language advisory committees. I was part of 
that committee. The Ministers of Education, 
Revenue, and Intergovernmental Affairs and 
myself, along with our deputies, met on two 
or three occasions. We had hoped we had 
obtained a satisfactory arrangement, but ap- 
parently it was not satisfactory, and we are 
taking another look at it. The Minister of 
Education is the lead minister in this matter. 

In connection with services to French chil- 
dren in northeastern Ontario, the member 
referred to the announcement by the Minister 
of Community and Social Services (Mr. 
Norton) about the funding of more than 
$400,000 to provide such services. I am very 
surprised—and I will look into it as soon as 
I can—that Algoma was not included. The 
member referred to Dubreuilville, a com- 
munity that has at least 95 per cent French- 
speaking persons, and I am surprised that 
Algoma was not included. 

The member also referred to the difficulty 
in obtaining French-speaking professional 


people, like doctors and dentists. It is quite 
true. A city the size of Timmins, which has a 
population of about 50,000 people, has not 
one French-speaking doctor, and the popula- 
tion of Timmins is probably about 40 per 
cent French-speaking. Efforts are being made, 
but it is very difficult to attract professional 
people in northern Ontario. I am not speak- 
ing only about French-speaking people but 
also about professional people. Efforts are 
being made to try to obtain these people. 

Regarding air ambulances for northern 
Ontario, I have attended one or two meetings 
recently with the Minister of Northern Affairs 
and the Minister of Health, and this matter 
is under very active consideraton. It s a very 
difficult area, dealing with helicopters and 
planes that have the necessary equipment 
and with the necessary people. There should 
be an announcement very soon, because that 
matter has received a lot of attention in 
northern Ontario. 


Mr. Wildman: What about OHIP coverage? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: OHIP coverage is an- 
other area that is also being considered in 
trying to provide services to those people 
who need assistance and, at the same time, 
not having sort of an open-ended program. 

The Ministry of Northern Affairs does pro- 
vide services in Toronto. They have given a 
grant to the Heritage Centre to provide ser- 
vices for French-speaking people who do 
not speak any English. They assist them, 
meet them at the station, if necessary, and 
visit them in hospital and so forth. Many 
French-speaking people in northeastern 
Ontario are often referred to hospitals in 
Ottawa, where it is easier to obtain bilingual 
services. But this whole question of assistance 
for transportaton to hospital from northern 
Ontario to southern Ontaro is being con- 
sidered very actively. 

Regarding the Royal Commission on 
Electric Power Planning, the total cost of 
that commission was $5.2 million over a 
period of, I believe, about three years. The 
recommendations—I think there were 58— 
are all being reviewed by the Ministry of 
Energy. As you know, the report has been 
produced over a period of time; many of 
the recommendations are already imple- 
mented, others are under consideration, and 
a few have been refused. The Minister of 
Energy is the minister responsible, and he 
will be making an announcement as to the 
status of those recommendations some time 
in the future. 

With reference to Dr. Porter’s comments, 
he made those comments as a private citizen, 
and I believe he sent a letter to the editor 
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of the Globe and Mail saying he made 
them as a private citizen, However, his 
comments were not inconsistent with the 
report, and there are many who feel today 
that Ontario should give more attention to 
the whole question of electricity, that the 
1980s should be the electrica] age, with 
more attention being given to heating homes 
and so forth electrically, and the area of 
transportation. As you know, the Minister 
of Energy is funding various projects; some 
are funded under a shared plan of the 
federal government on this whole question 
of energy projects, 

9:10 p.m. 


That is all I have at the moment. I will 
be pleased to try to answer any questions. 
I know I have missed some of the matters 
but, as I said, I will send written com- 
ments to all members who made their 
queries known. 

Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, I want 
to talk a little bit about the Niagara Escarp- 
ment. It is unfortunate that the northern 
ratepayers could not be heard when they 
were down here tonight. However, I do not 
feel too badly about it. 

Mr. Sargent: Why can’t they be heard? 

Mr. McKessock: It was voted out of order 
here. But I do not feel badly about it, be- 
cause they did have a chance yesterday to 
present their case to the government caucus. 
As far as that goes, the government has 
heard what they had to say. Of course, 
they are not stupid by any means. They 
certainly went to the right caucus at this 
time to present their case. 

I expect the reason they did not visit the 
NDP or the Liberals was that the Niagara 
Escarpment issue is in the hands of the 
government at this time, and will be from 
here on in. The only chance the NDP and 
the Liberals had to denounce or do away 
with the Niagara Escarpment Planning and 
Development Act was back in 1973, when 
quite a few of us were not here, At that 
time, both the NDP and the Liberals voted 
against the act. 

The act now is in force. It was put in 
force in 1973 by a majority government. 
The people went to the right caucus, be- 
cause the plan is going to be put in place 
by this minister. He is going to be getting 
a report from the hearing officers and mak- 
ing his decisions on what they put to him. 
It will be up to the minister, I know, ac- 
cording to the act, as to whether the plan 
will be carried on or done away with. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. McKessock, I want to 
ake it very clear that they saw the private 
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members of the government. The minister 
was not involved. There were no cabinet 
ministers present. That is why they were 
invited to have an interview with the min- 
ister to express their views. He is the man 
responsible. Since you people don’t want to 
hear them, that is it. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, as you 
know, I did vote to have them heard. 


Mr. Chairman: I realize that. 
Mr. McKessock: I am pleased that the 


government caucus members did hear them, 
because I am sure they will do an adequate 
job of passing this on to the minister. Of 
course, some of the remarks I have to make 
will probably go along with what the north- 
ern ratepayers had in mind. 


Mr. Swart: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman: if we are getting into the escarp- 
ment question, should we not have the 
chairman and senior officials of the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission come to this table? 
We may want to ask them some questions. 
I will have questions when my turn comes. 
It might be well to have them up here. 


Mr. Chairman: We have four speakers to 
hear yet. Is this what you want to deal with, 
or do you want to ask more questions of the 
minister? 

Mr. T. P. Reid: I think we should deal with 
the Niagara Escarpment Commission, since 
these people are here. I think most of them 
know what they want to hear. I certainly want 
to hear why they have not been heard from 
before. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you agreed that we can 
hear them now? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If it is agreeable, Mr. 
Chairman, we have the chairman, Mr. J. I. 
McMullin, and his executive officer and direc- 
tor, Mr. Gerry Coffin. If it is agreeable, we 
can ask Mr. McMullin and Mr. Coffin to 
come up here. 

Mr. McKessock: Sure; I will be pleased to 
have them come up So they can respond to 
any questions asked. 

Items 1 and 2 agreed to. 

On item 3, Niagara Escarpment Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, we could 
have heard from both sides of this issue to- 
night because we do have the delightful 
young lady, Mrs. McMillan, here from the 
Coalition on the Niagara Escarpment; if 
there are sides to this issue, she could be 
termed as being on one side and the north- 
ern ratepayers on the other. Certainly we 
all are on the side of preserving the Niagara 
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Escarpment. We just have a different slant 
on how it should be done. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee has made 
the decision; so we will hear from these 
people now. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, do they 
have something further to add? Why are we 
going to hear from the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission? 


Mr. Chairman: I understand you asked 
them to be here. 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, and if I ask them 
questions I would be pleased to hear them 
respond. 

Mr. Chairman: That is right. Are you not 
finished yet? 

Mr. McKessock: No, I am not finished. 


Mr. Sargent: Could I ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: I do not want to call you 
out of order, but there are four ahead of you 
besides Mr. McKessock. 


Mr. Sargent: This is relevant to what we 
are talking about. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. 


Mr. Sargent: What is most important to us 
is that this committee, the minister and all of 
us here in concert hear the submissions of the 
Niagara Escarpment Northern Ratepayers 
Association in support of what Mr. McKessock 
is doing. It is the key to what we are all 
talking about. I think they should be on the 
agenda to talk to this committee tonight. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Sargent, you were not 
here at the time I tried to do that very thing. 
I live 300 miles away from it. I heard these 
people. I felt they had a legal, sound argu- 
ment to be heard. I invited them to come 
here tonight if the committee agreed, which 
I thought was a democratic way of present- 
ing it. But, somehow or other, suspicion is in 
the minds of many of your members, because 
Mr. McKessock is the only one who voted in 
favour of hearing them. 


Mr. Sargent: We can change that. 


Mr. Chairman: The New Democratic Party 
members were solidly against it. Our mem- 
bers voted in favour of it and were turned 
down. This is one of the problems you are 
confronted with when you are in a minority 
position: the majority carries. I believe the 
freedom of democracy should reign. But I 
am going to tell you what I am going to 
do. These people came here from hundreds 
of miles away. I do not care if the opposition 
does not want to hear them, or whether you 
people are not interested; I do not give a rip. 


After 10:30, when these estimates are finished, 
these people are going to be able to ask 
this minister, who has agreed to stay here, 
some questions. We cannot force the com- 
mittee to do that. That is outside of the com- 
mittee’s hours. Understand that clearly. It is 
the minister who has agreed to do that. I 
hope you understand thoroughly what I am 
saying. 

Mr. McKessock: That is very nice of you, 
Mr. Minister and Mr. Chairman. 

As a fireman and a land owner on the 
Niagara Escarpment, I want to say right 
off that I am opposed to the Niagara Escarp- 
ment plan and the Niagara Escarpment 
Planning and Development Act. I feel the 
proposed plan should not proceed and the 
Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act should be rescinded. I want to 
explain why I feel that way. 

First, being a land owner and an MPP 
within the Niagara Escarpment, I have been 
subjected to all the problems that the 
Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act has created. I do not feel the con- 
templated end results justify the problems 
created, the money spent on the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission and plan, or the 
money that will be spent in completing the 
plan and administering it. 

Second, the municipal plans and zoning 
bylaws now adequately protect our rough 
escarpment land. This was not the case 
when the Niagara Escarpment episode first 
started 10 or 12 years ago. Therefore, the 
research and planning that has gone into 
the Niagara Escarpment was not all wasted. 
Much of it has been adopted in the munic- 
ipal official plans. For the Niagara Escarp- 
ment plan to continue now is going to be 
a waste, though, and a duplication of plan- 
ning. I feel the Niagara Escarpment can be 
protected easily under our own municipal 
official plans and zoning bylaws. 

Grey county now has nine full-time plan- 
ners, Ten years ago, the county had none. 
To have another layer of planning come 
in over our official plans is costly and waste- 
ful. In the past 10 years, planning has 
moved ahead with great strides. It should 
be evident now that the Niagara Escarp- 
ment plan and the Niagara Escarpment Plan- 
ning and Development Act are not needed, 
and that the official plans and zoning bylaws 
that have been requested by the government 
have been put in place to cover the in- 
adequate planning that was evident 10 years 
ago when the Niagara Escarpment plan was 
first thought about. 


9:20 p.m. 
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I do not know why the Niagara Escarp- 
ment Planning and Development Act has 
not been abandoned before this. I fee] that, 
if the act and the Niagara Escarpment Com- 
mission had been an offspring of the Min- 
istry of Housing, it would have been aban- 
doned when it became evident that the 
Ministry of Housing had moved in with 
official planning in the province and a 
duplication of planning was in effect. But 
for some reason the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission was set up under the Provincial 
Secretariat for Resources Development, 
which has a very low profile, and was allow- 
ed to continue for these years without any 
interference. Why it was not set up under 
the Ministry of Housing or the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, I do not know; but I 
feel it was allowed to continue under this 
ministry without any co-ordination of plan- 
ning between the ministries. Therefore, 
duplications have arisen, and this brings us 
to the point we are at now, with the phase 
one hearing going on in Owen Sound. 

My hope is that we who live on the escarp- 
ment will be able to put our views and con- 
cerns across to you, Mr. Minister, in such a 
way that you will see both the injustice that is 
being done to our property rights and the 
costly duplication in planning that will be 
in effect. It has been costing us about $2 
million a year for the last several years to 
carry out this exercise, and I think it is 
time it came to an end. I say, “we who live 
on the escarpment,” because we are really 
the only ones concerned, This is usually the 
case. I do not worry about the pain when 
it is the other fellow who is going to the 
dentist. But I find, when I have time to 
discuss the Niagara Escarpment Plan with 
outsiders, that they have sympathy for the 
land owner. Although we all want to pre- 
serve the escarpment, we look at it in a 
different light after hearing the plight of the 
land owner. 

This country was built on the pride of 
ownership of land, and knowing when you 
bought that piece of land what you could do 
with it. The land owner should still have the 
freedom of knowing what he can do with his 
land when he buys it. Under the Niagara 
Escarpment development controls, a group of 
people decide what you can do after you 
purchase the land and make an application 
for a development control permit. 

You should be able to go to the official 


_ plan and zoning bylaws for your municipality 


and discover what a certain property is des- 
ignated and zoned for. But, no, you buy the 
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land and take your chances, at the whim or 
discretion of the commission. 

Of course, this does not happen too often, 
because people were left with a piece of 
property which they had bought and on 
which they had to pay taxes, and they could 
do nothing with it. Then the buyer smartened 
up and he would buy a property only upon 
getting a development control permit. Now, 
if a development control permit is not 
granted, the same thing occurs, but this time 
it is the original owner who is left to pay the 
taxes on a piece of property he does not want 
and cannot sell owing to his not being able 
to get a development permit. 

T recall one instance in which I was in- 
volved in an appeal at the request of the 
land owner. A beautiful, treed, two-acre lot 
in Kimberley, with access on two roads, was 
turned down for the development of a single 
dwelling. The reasons? Hazardous Jand, im- 
proper access to roads or something like that. 

I attended at the property and found it 
to be an ideal building site. I am not an 
engineer, but I am a farmer and have in- 
stalled many septic systems and built a few 
barns, and common sense tells me how and 
where you should build. 

Tf you want to have happy years after 
building, you should build where the Jand is 
dry, with good drainage slopes, and there is 
access to good water. This site fitted all 
requirements but, in its wisdom, or lack of 
it, the Niagara Escarpment Commission 
turned it down. 

All this confusion devalues the land in the 
Niagara Escarpment area. This land owner 
had a buyer for his lot a few years ago at 
$95,000. When turned down for a permit, 
the buyer vanished. He offered the lot this 
year for $10,000 to a young couple who 
wanted to build a house and, when it was 
turned down again, the buyers vanished 
again. Therefore, it is worth nothing because 
he cannot sell it. 

He had a buyer at $25,000, then one at 
$10,000, but neither is interested without a 
development permit. The owner pays taxes 
on this property for others to look at. A 
house could be built on the two-acre Jot for 
a young couple who would be happy to pay 
the taxes. The owner then would receive 
some remuneration for the years he owned 
and payed taxes on the property, and for 
offering it for use. 

Since I am talking about the devaluation 
of land in the Niagara Escarpment area, I 
want to bring to your attention one more 
case in which I was involved recently, A 
property owner had his farm appraised in 
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1971, when capital gains tax came in, at a 
value of $100,000. Two years ago, in 1978, 
he sold the farm and accepted a price equal 
to the 1971 appraised value of $100,000. The 
increase in the value that should have been 
there was not there. But there was a problem: 
the Department of National Revenue would 
not accept this fact and billed for taxable 
capita] gains of $21,825. I point out again 
that it is only those who live on the escarp- 
ment who know for sure what is happening 
to their property rights and values. 

As a farmer, I would like to cite another 
case wherein confusion, rules and regulations 
and development permits cost a farmer 
thousands of dollars in time, delays and red 
tape. The minister and the Niagara Escarp- 
ment Commission keep saying only 10 per 
cent of applications have been turned down. 
This one was not turned down, but it was 
dragged through the barnyard a lot of times 
before it got approval. 

First, the farmer started to build a sow 
barn upon receiving a building permit from 
the township. He did not think he needed a 
Niagara Escarpment development permit 
even though he was in the development 
control area, because the chairman of the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission said re- 
peatedly that a development control permit 
was not needed to build a barn. Mrs. Mc- 
Millan will probably remember that state- 
ment, which was made at the St. Lawrence 
Centre here in Toronto a year or two ago. 

The farmer spent $10,000 on footings and 
walls and then was stopped by the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission, which said he 
needed a development control permit. The 
farmer was tearing his hair out. Good weath- 
er was here—it was in the fall—and he could 
not complete his sow barn. In this country, you 
have only so many good building days a year 
and then it is rain or snow. He applied for a 
development permit, was turned down, had 
to make an appointment for an appeal, 
appealed and finally got a permit to com- 
plete the barn. All of this time loss, con- 
fusion and cost we do not need. 

It may be that the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission knew the price of pigs was going 
down at the time and they thought they were 
doing the farmer a favour. 

The fine barn now is erected and is an 
asset to the farm enterprise. In fact, it has 
127 sows in it today. 

It seems to me that, with the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan, the government is trying to 
fix something that is not broken. The job of 
the hearing officers is to listen to comments 
from various people making presentations to 


them at this time, and then to report to you, 
Mr. Minister, as to whether the plan should 
be accepted, rejected or modified. My hope 
is that we are supplying the hearing officers 
with enough evidence so they will have no 
hesitation in recommending that the plan be 
rejected for reasons of duplication of planning 
and costs, loss of property rights to land 
owners, devaluation of land, confusion and 
red tape, because local municipal official 
plans and zoning bylaws will adequately pro- 
tect the area from unwanted development. 
If they do not make these recommendations 
to you, Mr. Minister, I trust you will use your 
own good judgement and reject this mon- 
strosity that has befallen those of us who 
live in the Niagara Escarpment area. 

We were asked to comment on the pre- 
liminary proposals a while back. Most com- 
ments were not good because the proposals 
were not good. Now we are asked to com- 
ment on the proposed plan. Certainly, on 
the surface it looks much improved over the 
preliminary proposals. But the fact that the 
question of expropriating land has been left 
out of this plan does not change anything, 
because it is still there in section 18 of the 
Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act, and can be used at any time, even 
though this plan has left it out. 

The minister has been asked to rescind 
section 18, and in fact the whole act, numer- 
ous times, but nothing has changed. Leaving 
that part out of the plan because it caused 
so much concern in the preliminary proposals 
does not change anything. It makes it look 
better to those who are reading this plan for 
the first time and who have not seen the pre- 
liminary proposals or the act; that is all. 


9:30 p.m. 


Since the preliminary proposals came out, 
the size of the area to be encompassed by 
this plan is reported to have been reduced 
by two thirds, I have not noticed any change 
going through parliament to reduce the area. 

Ontario Regulation 118-74 is still in place 
and sets out 2,000 square miles, or 1.3 mil- 
lion acres, for the Niagara Escarpment Com- 
mission to work with. Things have changed 
on the surface since the preliminary proposals 
but, deep down inside, they are still the 
same. I was led to believe that the Bruce 
Trail would not be as prevalent in the new 
plan as in the proposals. I really cannot see 
much difference. I thought even the Bruce 
Trail Association wanted to dissociate itself 
from the plan because of the adverse effect 
it has on the trail, because the Jand owners 
had turned the trail off their farms since the 
preliminary proposals were made. If it had 
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not been for the Niagara Escarpment plan, 
the Bruce Trail would probably have carried 
on without any interference, No one, espe- 
cially the farmers who have been there for 
years, objects to the odd person crossing his 
land. Farmers and land owners do object to 
their places being publicized, though, and 
to people coming in droves. 

I am opposed to the concept of a con- 
tinuous trail. There is no good reason for it 
being continuous. I believe 175 people have 
walked the entire length of the Niagara Es- 
carpment from the tip to the Bruce Peninsula. 
Most people walk only a portion of the trail. 
The government and conservation authorities 
now own more than 90,000 acres in Grey 
county alone. Enough trails could be estab- 
lished on government land without getting 
on to private property. I have always recom- 
mended to various nature lovers that if they 
like walking on private property, they should 
buy a piece of it. There are acres for sale. I 
have watched a number of people do just that, 
too, and do you know what is the first thing 
they do after they buy a piece of land? They 
put up signs all around it saying, “No Tres- 
passing.” 

Section 3(6), methods of land acquisition, 
parts 4 and 6, smell again of continuous trails 
and awfully poor planning. What farmer 
wants a farm that is cut up by easements? 
Part 4 sounds as if it means that if ease- 
ments cannot be obtained, the government 
would buy the farm, put on the easements 
and then sell it again. Sure, someone would 
buy it. There is always a buyer for every- 
thing, but it is poor planning to cut up land 
for an easement for a trail when we have 
miles and miles of trails and thousands of 
acres of land to walk over without doing this. 

Under the Niagara Escarpment plan, the 
government owns and intends to purchase 
thousands of acres of land. In the past, the 
government has not been paying its full share 
of taxes on this land. Therefore, townships 
with this government land have a lower 
assessment. This plan is going to lessen de- 
velopment and, therefore, assessment. The 
government land should be assessed as recrea- 
tional, the same as if a private person owned 
it, and the government should pay full taxes 
to the township. 

I think the Niagara Escarpment areas 
should be controlled and planned in the 
same way as other areas are controlled, 


- through official plans and zoning bylaws. The 


Niagara Escarpment act is now a duplica- 
tion of planning and a waste of money. There 
are other areas in Ontario that are just as 
unique and beautiful as the Niagara Escarp- 
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ment, such as northern Ontario and counties 
in southern Ontario. I agree that farm land 
should be protected, but not just in the 
Niagara Escarpment area, A “preservation of 
farm land act” for Ontario would make more 
sense than the Niagara Escarpment act. 

I might say that I brought this up in the 
estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food last week. I said to the minister that 
we have the cart before the horse here; we 
should have had a farm land act. He said to 
me: “What do you mean? Are you against 
local autonomy? We have the Planning Act 
to preserve farm land.” I said: “That is fine, 
Mr. Minister. If that is the case, why did 
you need the Niagara Escarpment act to pre- 
serve the Niagara Escarpment? Why don’t we 
preserve it under the Planning Act? We just 
want to be treated the same as everybody 
else. If the Planning Act is going to do it, 
let us stick to the Planning Act.” 

We should not allow these things to keep 
going on the way they are in the province 
right now. We allow Toronto to use more 
prime land than any city in Canada and allow 
farm land right across the province to be 
used for whatever purpose wanted, other 
than farming, even though only 10 per cent 
of our land is capable of being farmed. 
We allow this prime farm land to be used 
up and paved over and, on the other hand, 
we want to go to extremes to preserve the 
rough land of the Niagara Escarpment. If 
this continues, and we keep worrying about 
the beautiful rough land and pay no attention 
to the producing land, some day we will 
starve to death while watching the beautiful 
escarpment. 

Mr. Minister, I expect that if the farm land 
act had come first, then you could probably 
have come in with an aggregates act and 
then the Niagara Escarpment act. At the 
hearings, that is the order in which I ranked 
them when being questioned by the Coa- 
lition on the Niagara Escarpment personnel 
there. I put my priorities, and I think most 
people who like to eat would say that farm 
land would come first, aggregates second and 
the Niagara Escarpment area third. We all 
want to preserve it but, as I say, we have 
different ways of looking at it. 

I might just mention—and I don’t want to 
take up any more time—the one area that Mr. 
Wildman also wanted to touch on; that was 
Epping Common, about which I talked to 
Mrs. McMillan last night. I might just state 
that there would be a benefit there if that 
proposal were to go ahead. I just want to 
point out one reason that it must go ahead. 
That is because there is not enough land 
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designated in the Kimberley area to allow 
for a four seasons recreational area to pro- 
ceed—this is the area that has been designated 
by the government at the request of the 
municipality. The designated area, in blue 
on your Niagara Escarpment map, has about 
200 acres left in the Kimberley valley for 
development, and the majority of that is low 
wetland and is not suitable; it is escarpment 
land on which you cannot build. Sure, there 
is more blue land over in the Collingwood 
area near the Blue Mountain resort, but some- 
thing that we forget is that it is at least 15 
miles away from the Kimberley area. 

I might just point out, too, that the 
Beaver Valley planning board is doing a 
study of the Kimberley area at this time to 
allow for more development there, because 
really it is two separate communities, the 
Blue Mountain resort area and the Kimber- 
ley area. There are great ski hills in both 
areas but they are 15 miles apart. I just 
wanted to point out those few things. 

I would certainly not mind going on, Mr. 
Chairman, but I will concede to some of 
the other members. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bolan is not here; so 
Mr. Swart is next. 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, I may not 
express exactly the same point of view as 
the member for Grey (Mr. McKessock) has 
expressed. I had intended to confine my 
comments to two things and not to get 
into the general principle of the Niagara 
Escarpment act at this time, because it is 
on the books and there are no amendments 
before us. 

However, I do have to state my point of 
view on the. general principles with regard 
to the preservation of the Niagara Escarp- 
ment. I was in municipal government for 21 
years. Both my local municipality and the 
regional municipality straddled the Niagara 
Escarpment. I am aware of the controversy 
respecting that, as well as the controversy 
respecting planning generally, because all 
planning by its very nature restricts people 
from what they want to do with their own 
property and therefore it is a very delicate 
matter and very difficult to administer. 

In the long run, in my view, there is no 
question that it is desirable to preserve the 
Niagara Escarpment, our prime agricultural 
land and many of our other provincial 
natural resources for future generations. 
Therefore, I suggest there is a very real 
public interest. I also have to say categori- 
cally, having sat on regional council and 
local council for some 21 years, that you 
cannot expect either a local municipality or 


a regional municipality to be responsible for 
preserving the provincial interests. By the 
very nature of things, they are looking after 
the interests of their own area, which may 
very well conflict with provincial interests, 
whether it involves the Niagara Escarp- 
ment or preserving prime agricultural land. 
Therefore, there has to be some general 
overall provincial plan. 


9:40 p.m. 

I can agree with the member for Grey 
that we are lacking the priorities in this 
province with regard to planning. In fact, 
we are lacking a provincial plan. That is 
where the thrust should have been many 
years or even decades ago. The province 
should have set up at least the general 
guidelines or framework and then said to 
the local municipalities or regions, “You 
operate within that framework.” If the gov- 
ernment were setting up that framework, I 
am sure it would be one that provided for 
the preservation of the Niagara Escarpment 
and prime agricultural land. I would agree | 
that we could even go further and switch 
those two around. Perhaps the prime farm 
land comes first. To date, there has been 
nothing done in either area. 

The member for Grey talks about the 
Liberals being in favour of preserving prime 
farm land. The Liberais whom I have been 
associated with in the Niagara Peninsula, on 
regional council and elsewhere, spoke out 
not a whit about preserving prime agricul- 
tural land down there. I would like to have 
him name the Liberal members of regional 
council or the Liberal MPPs who spoke up 
for the preservation of prime agricultural 
land in the Niagara Peninsula, the most 
crucial land in all Ontario and perhaps all 
of Canada. They were as quiet as mice 
about it. Never did they promote the pres- 
ervation of that land. 

Mr. McKessock: Supplementary on that— 

Interjections. 


Myr. Chairman: Order. Mr. Swart has the 
floor. 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, I have not ask- 
ed a question yet, and there are only sup- 
plementaries to question, if I know any- 
thing about procedures. 

Mr. McKessock: There is no way one 
community can preserve farm land unless 
there is a plan for all of Ontario. 

Mr. Swart: That is true. I have just said 
that. I have not noticed the MPPs pushing, 
and I have not even seen a private member's 
bill in the Legislature from the Liberal 
members about preserving prime agricultural 
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land. That is usually one way of 
concern. 


It is probably true to say that the com- 
mission, generally speaking, has been carry- 
ing out the mandate it has been given. I am 
not here to tear the commission apart this 
evening. After what has been said, Mr. Min- 
ister, I must say that I, too, feel you are a 
very fine, honourable gentleman; but it seems 
to me that in the last few years the poli- 
cies of the provincial government have been 
showing no commitment to, and perhaps 
even very little sincerity about, the preser- 
vation of the Niagara Escarpment. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a 
number of questions of the minister, and I 
want to pose some of them to the commis- 
“sion as well. They really deal with only two 
issues; one concerns pits and quarries, and 

_ the other is with regard to Epping Common. 
I will be very brief on pits and quarries. 
My question to you, Mr. Minister, with re- 
gard to the pits and quarries is simply this: 
_ Bill 127, which was submitted by the gov- 
ernment last spring and dealt with during 
the summer, gave no special consideration 
to the Niagara Escarpment, as you prob- 
ably know. In fact, the previous bill had 
mentioned the Niagara Escarpment, but this 

_ bill mentioned nothing about it. Not only 
that, but the government policy, which was 

_ evolved in 1978 and approved in 1979, pro- 
vided that all lands with aggregate resources 
were to be designated in the official plans 
_ of the municipalities and regions. Did you 


showing 











_ have any input in this? Was this matter dis- 

cussed with you? Why was there no special 
consideration given to extraction on the 
| Niagara Escarpment? 

I know there are comments and_ propo- 
_sals in the proposed plan with regard to pits 
and quarries. I think you would agree, if 
you have read that pits and quarries pro- 
posal, that the official plan and policy make 
it very clear that it supersedes almost any- 
thing else in Ontario with regard to priori- 
ties. I wonder if you had any input in this, 
whether they discussed this matter with you 
_and whether you are happy with Bill 127 as 
it was presented. Do you wish to write those 
down and answer them at the end? Fine. 
Those are the only questions I have to ask 
you about the pits and quarries aspect. 

The other question I want to discuss re- 
lates to the Epping Common development. I 
will put the question to the commission first. 
I presume, Mr. Minister, that you are famil- 
iar with the Epping Common development. I 
am sure the commission is and we do not 
need to dwell on this at any length. We need 
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only say that there is a proposal for a ma- 
jor commercial and residential development 
on some 305 acres there. 

In September 1980, the Niagara Escarp- 
ment Commission wrote to the Ministry of 
Housing saying it was Opposed to that de- 
velopment. I have here a copy of the letter 
and the document on which that was based. 
My first question is whether the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission is still opposed to 
amendment 33 for Epping Common. I am 


really putting this question to the commis- 
sion. 


Mr. McMullin: If the minister and the 
chairman agree, I will answer. 


Mr. Swart: I was directing that question 
to the chairman of the commission. 


Mr. McMullin: Yes, the commission is stil] 
opposed. 


Mr. Swart: Is it for the reasons stated in 
the document, which I presume was submit- 
ted to the Niagara Escarpment Commission, 
and which is dated September 18, 1980, re- 
ferring to the Niagara Escarpment Commis- 
sion motion? It gives the basic resolution 
that was ultimately passed. 


Mr. McKessock: May I ask a supplemen- 
tary on this question? 


Mr. J. Johnson: Why did you not ask 
your own questions instead of giving a state- 
ment? 


Mr. McKessock: I’m sorry; there is one 
point I neglected on the Epping Common 
matter. Since Mr. McMullin has said they 
are still opposed to the development, I want 
to ask if they have taken into consideration 
that fact that, the way it stands now, the 
owner could put signs on that 305 acres and 
keep the public off that land. But if this 
development takes place—and I explained 
previously that there is not enough develop- 
ment in that area—he is willing to give all 
the green area on the Niagara Escarpment 
map to the public. This would then allow 
them to cross over the Niagara Escarpment 
and make use of it. 

The way it is now, no use can be made 
of the Niagara Escarpment because he 
controls it. He is willing to give that up if 
he is given a permit to build that hotel and 
condominium development, which is needed, 
in an area that is designated as a four-seasons 
recreational area. It is needed to make it 
work. 


Mr. McMullin: I think you are all aware 
that at this time our plan is at the hearing 
stage. The plan—as it stands—does not allow 
the development proposed. I am not saying 
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there should not be further development in 
the Kimberley area. At the time we pro- 
duced the plan, the people of Craigleith made 
strong requests to have a recreational type of 
development, up to about 30,000 houses, in 
the Craigleith area, to which we agreed. Had 
the townships in the Kimberley and Beaver 
Valley area made that same request, there 
might have been a provision made in the 
plan for further development. I am suggest- 
ing today that these people should go before 
the tribunal that this government has set up. 

The speech you made tonight, Mr. Mc- 
Kessock, is the same one you made at the 
hearings in Owen Sound. 


Mr. McKessock: I wanted the minister to 
hear it. 
9:50 p.m. 

Mr. McMullin: All I am saying, sir, is that 
there is a tribunal to be heard. The hearing 
officers will make their report and then this 
government will have a chance—whether it is 
any one of the parties—to pass its opinion on 
whether it should be thrown out or what 
should be done with it. 

Mr. Sargent: On a point of privilege, Mr. 
Chairman— 

Mr. Chairman: Let him finish. 


Mr. McMullin: I think these people should 
go before the hearing officers and make their 
requests and have their lands changed to the 
type of development they wish to have. They 
are all being heard. I have a feeling that Mr. 
A. McCrae and his colleagues will be giving 
strong consideration to every request that is 
made to them. But I think that, legally, the 
commission should not be dealing with a 
plan for a subdivision of that size in that 
area at this time. 


Mr. McKessock: But you, as a_business- 
man, must realize that the interest paid on 
money nowadays will cripple that develop- 
ment if it has to be delayed for any length 
of time. 


Mr. Swart: Mr, Chairman, it is fair to say 
that I have the floor. I do not mind the odd 
supplementary, but I do not want to see my 
position usurped, and I appreciate the answer 
by Mr. McMullin. 

I presume I am right in saying that the 
commission rejected that development pro- 
posal for the general principles outlined in 
this document, which says that, because of 
the special characteristics of this area and 
its provincial importance, “no development 
will be permitted until the provincial policy 
for the preservation of the Niagara Escarp- 
ment is defined. At such time, the official 
plan will be amended after due consideration 


with the municipality to bring it into con- 
formity with provincial policy.” 

I am not going to read all of that; you are 
all familiar with it. But you state that it is 
premature, and further that it is not in con- 
formity with the principles and objectives of 
the Niagara Escarpment Planning and De- 
velopment Act. 

Mr. McMullin: That is correct. 


Mr. Swart: Second, I want to ask you, are 
there not other areas on the escarpment near 
there that are designated as resort-residential 
at present? Mr. McKessock mentioned this. 
Fifteen miles away there is a lot of land, 
but there is a substantial additional amount 
of land that is still designated in that Beaver 
Valley area, is there not? 


Mr. McMullin: The Talisman resort was 
designated for resort development, I think, as 
well as one other there. The Talisman resort, 
as I see it, is not completed yet; but there 
is some, yes. 

Mr. Swart: South of it. In fact, there is 
quite a large block of land that is designated 
as next for resort development. 


Mr. McKessock: As I pointed out before, 
there are only about 200 acres, and some of 
that involves low wetlands, which cannot be 
built on, and escarpment lands. Of course, the 
Talisman resort has a golf course and tennis 
courts there which I do not feel you want to 


build on. 


Mr. Swart: Is there any other development 
of this magnitude that has been even con- 
sidered, let alone approved, by the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission since your plan 
was tabled? 


Mr. McMullin: No. 


Mr. Swart: Was there any development of 
this size that had been approved under a 
development permit by the escarpment com- 
mission prior to this plan being tabled? That 
was before you had any proposed plan for 
the area. 


Mr. McMullin: We have approved many 
small plans of subdivisions in the Dundas 
and Hamilton-Wentworth areas and through- 
out the Niagara Peninsula. There were a 
couple in the Caledon area for such things as 
a subdivision of 12 lots. There was a big one 
in Flamborough township. 

I think the commission has been very 
reasonable in approving development. Where 
the municipalities were requesting that they 
be looked at, we made some changes to some 
of these developments. But I think the Grey 
county council planning board is doing a 
secondary study of the Beaver Valley area to 
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come in to tell us where they think recrea- 
tional development could take place in the 
Beaver Valley. I am sure it is going to be 
done in time to have it in to the hearings I 
speak of: the tribunal set up to hear this 
type of thing. 

Mr. Swart: That was one of my questions. 


Mr. McMullin: I think it would be of great 
help if they did that. 


Mr. Swart: If the Beaver Valley planning 
authority is itself now developing a plan, 
would not this therefore be premature in 
that respect, as well as with respect to the 
plan of the Niagara Escarpment Commission? 
Would it not then be your opinion that it 
would set a rather dangerous precedent if 
you approved of this, or if this now were 
approved of at this time? Is it not possible 
that people could ask for and expect the same 
sort of treatment any place along the escarp- 
ment even before the plan is finalized? 


Mr. Sargent: They allowed Talisman in 
there; why can’t these people go in there? 
What right have you to make decisions on 
who can develop their land? What munic- 
ipality cannot develop their land? They need 
the economy there. What right do you have 
to tell them they cannot go in there? Who 
let Talisman go in there? It was a govern- 
ment decision, a political decision. 


Mr. McMullin: Talisman was there a long 
time before we— 


Mr. Sargent: It doesn’t matter, It is a matter 
of local autonomy. 


Mr. Swart: You would think that would be 


a dangerous precedent, and I would agree 






with you. Have you seen the letter of October 


| 21 sent by the Minister of Housing (Mr. 
_ Bennett)? I presume you have. It was sent to 


the 


Ontario Municipal Board referring 
amendment 33 to them. Have you seen that? 


__ Mr. McMullin: Yes, I think that is in the 
file we have. 


__ Mr. Swart: There is a clause in that which 














I may read to you, and which I am sure you 
are aware of; it says: “The public hearings 
on the proposed Niagara Escarpment plan 
are currently in progress. As it is clear that 
it will be some time before the plan is 
finalized, I consider it appropriate that the 
‘proposed amendment be dealt with by the 
board.” 

| In your view, is a statement like that, 
which is a statement of government policy 
coming from a minister, not going to jeopar- 
dize the hearing in the sense that it is going 
to be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for you to say that it is premature? 





| 
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Mr. McKessock: There is nothing out of 
order, is there? 


Mr. McMullin: I would rather not answer 
that one. I think it is rather prevalent, be- 
cause there are changes to deal with these 
things, I don’t think our commission— 

Mr. Swart: Perhaps the minister— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. I think you should 
direct your question to the minister. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I’m sorry, Would you 
mind repeating the questions? 


Mr. Swart: Have you seen the letter dated 
October 21, 1980, which was sent by the 
Minister of Housing to the Ontario Munic- 
ipal Board in which he referred amendment 
33 to the board and which contains this 
clause: “The public hearings on the proposed 
Niagara Escarpment plan are currently in 
progress. As it is clear that it will be some 
time before the plan is finalized, I consider it 
appropriate that the proposed amendment be 
dealt with by the board’? 

Incidentally, there is no record that a copy 
of this letter was sent to you, Mr. Minister. 
Was it, in fact? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. I did not receive 
a copy of that letter. But what you have 
just read is quite similar to the statement the 
Minister of Housing gave in the Legislature 
in reply to one of your questions, that he was 
referring the matter to the OMB. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. That’s what he 
is asking about. 


Mr. Swart: That is what I am asking about. 
But perhaps I should preface that by saying 
that copies of all of the other letters relative 
to the decision of the appeals officer and to 
the Minister of Housing’s decision, in which 
he upheld the appeal board, were sent to 
your ministry, according to the notation on 
the letters, There was none on this letter. It 
seems to me that this is rather a serious 
omission, that you, who are responsible for 
the escarpment commission, should not even 
receive a copy of this letter of reference. 

But my question, specifically, concerns the 
clause I have read. Recognizing that the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission said it was 
premature to deal with this amendment at 
the present time because the plans are being 
considered, is that not going to bias the 
Ontario Municipal Board? A letter like that 
will affect the Niagara Escarpment Commis- 
sion if they appeal, or any other people who 
appear to say this is premature. Will they say 
it is government policy that the Ontario 
Municipal Board should proceed with it? Is 
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that not going to jeopardize those who are 
opposed to this? 


10 p.m. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: It is quite true, as the 
honourable member says, that there is some 
problem in the sense that development 
control and so forth all come under the Min- 
ister of Housing. I am responsible for the 
Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act, and our cabinet committee on 
resources development is trying to come to 
grips with this. We have come to grips with 
this in the past in certain areas, and there 
should be more— 

Mr. McKessock: Duplication of planning? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Not duplication, but 
more co-ordination, and I believe I should 
have received a letter. 


Mr. Swart: I would go further. Since you 
are responsible for the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission, and the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission has made a very strong state- 
ment with regard to this development, do 
you not feel it should have been discussed 
with you as the minister responsible for that 
and as the Provincial Secretary for Resources 
Development? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Swart: You feel it should have been 
discussed with you. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are looking into 
that, to try to ensure that in the future there 
will be more co-ordination between the two 
ministries—not only between the two min- 
istries but also among the other ministries. 
For instance, I am responsible for the Nia- 
gara Escarpment Planning and Development 
Act, 1963. I believe sections 23, 24 and 25 
refer to development control and are the 
direct responsibility of the Minister of 
Housing. 


Mr. Swart: That is correct. But this, of 


course, was not development control the 
second time, There was amendment number 
three. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are two acts. 


There is this act, and I believe that amend- 
ment comes under—you can correct me—the 
Planning Act, which comes under the Min- 
istry of Housing. 

Mr. Swart: In a matter of this magnitude 
—we have already heard that it can set a 
precedent, and they have had no other mat- 
ter of this magnitude to deal with—when 
they say these kinds of things should not be 
dealt with until after the plan has been pre- 
pared, surely the Minister of Housing should 
have consulted with you on this matter. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: I think the member 
has a good point, and we agree. We have 
already written to the Ministry of Housing 
to see if we can’t find some mechanism 
whereby there should be more co-ordination 
in these matters. 

Mr. Sargent: What does that mean, ‘Mr. 
Chairman? . 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The example is what 
Mr. Swart has raised on the question of 
Epping Common. 

Mr. Sargent: Mr. Minister, going back over 
the years, there has been development where- 
by we have a new road, a $3-million road 
put in there, a liquor licence put in against 
the wishes of people and the whole develop- 
ment was paid for by Labatt’s. That was a 
government decision in that area, in that 
valley. Now we want development there by 
the people, and the funding is all set up. All 
the people want there is a totally local devel- 
opment, 

Who are you or that man there to say that 
people can’t have what they want in their 
area when you are going into the Craighurst 
skiing area with widespread development 
because it is Tory people developing it? It is 
rotten with Tories over there. That is what’s 
going on. You are giving a blank cheque over 
there. Here we have local people who want 
to get this development for the economy, 
and you are sitting there as the minister and 
saying you control the ministry. Do you 
control the ministry? 

Let me give you one case in point. I 
brought down eight or 10 fishermen from my 
area one time to present a package, and they 
made you a good presentation. I was there. 
I was the elected member, and you are the 
minister, and you said to me: “That is a 
good deal. We will do it.” The deputy min- 
ister said: ‘No, Mr. Minister, we are not 
going to do that. We are not going to do 
that at all.” He said you couldn’t do it. I 
said, “What the hell goes on here?” The 
deputy minister said, “You can’t,” and it 
didn’t go through. The deputy minister told 
you what to do. Who in hell is running your 
department, you or that guy there? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think we should be dealing with fishing. 
We are dealing strictly with this matter, and 
this comes under the Planning Act. The 
matter ‘has been referred by the Minister of 
Housing to the Ontario Municipal Board 
and, as the honourable member knows, the 
Ontario Municipal Board is a very impar- 
tial, very objective and very competent 
body. I am sure they will hear the views of 
the various groups that will appear before 
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them. It comes strictly under the Planning 
Act. 


Mr. Sargent: Did Talisman come under 
the Planning Act? Was the multimillion- 
dollar Labatt development at Talisman 
under the Planning Act? Did the OMB stop 
that? Come on; don’t try to con me on that 
stuff. A $3-million road, a liquor licence 
issued against the law, and the whole thing 
went through. Where was the OMB then? 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order: Since eight o’clock there hasn’t 
been a government member who has had 
the opportunity to speak. It is now 10:05 
p.m. Since we adjourn at 10:30, do you not 
think, in fairness, that a government mem- 
ber should have an opportunity to take at 
_least 10 or 15 minutes? 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, I will be glad— 


Mr. Chairman: The majority rules; 
_ found that out tonight, Mr. Johnson. 


Mr. Swart: I will be glad to finish by 
10:15, but I would point out that since I 
_ started I have not occupied more than half 
| the time. 
| Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
_ to speak to that point of order, too, because, 
| in fairness, the honourable member has had 
' the floor for about 25 minutes. There are 
less than 25 minutes left, and there are two 
people left on the list. I don’t expect to 
| occupy more than six or seven minutes of 
this committee’s time, but I believe I 
| should be allowed to have some consider- 
_ ation. I realize it takes longer for the NDP 
to get their thoughts out—I am perfectly 
prepared to concede that—but I think I 
| should be allowed a few words, 

_ (Mr. Chairman: Never mind the compli- 
ments from one side to the other, Mr. Swart, 
in fairness, I would ask you to be brief, to 
' give others a chance. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Can I have a brief 
comment? I just say to Mr. Sargent that the 
‘Talisman resort came under the Planning 
_Act, and the decision was made before the 
commission was established. It was many 
years ago. 
Mr. Sargent: I agree. But it is all the 
same ball game. You are screwing up our 
whole area there. 
| Mr. Swart: Mr. Minister, have you pro- 
vided any input or been consulted any time 
on the Epping Common development by 
the Minister of Housing? 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. 


Mr. Swart: You have not provided any 
‘input whatsoever into it? 


you 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. 

Mr. Swart: Were you aware of it at the 
time? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. 


Mr. Swart: You were never even made 
aware of this matter? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. As I said earlier, 
though, we are taking steps to make sure 
that in the future there is more and better 
co-ordination ‘between ministries on these 
matters. 


Mr. Swart: Were you aware of a study 
being done by the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism in the Beaver Valley area, apart 
from the one for the planning? 

Hon. Mr, Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Swart: Are you aware that the study 
directly contravenes all the principles of pres- 
ervation of the Niagara Escarpment as a 
development promotion study? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I was aware that there 
was a study under way, but there was never 
any presentation made to our cabinet com- 
mittee. I am aware of the tourism value of 
that area. 


Mr. Swart: I must come back then, Mr. 
Minister, to the tremendous gap that must 
exist in your government on a matter over 
which you have prime authority if a study 
can be made by the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism and a presentation made to the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission, I believe 
I am right in saying, from which they quoted, 
even though it was not government policy— 
and I understand they didn’t even state that 
there—if a presentation can be made to the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission on that and 
yet it was never discussed’ with you. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In all fairness, there 
are all sorts of studies made by the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism. Unless there is 
something that specifically relates to our 
secretariat in our policy field, we would not 
be aware of it. 

Mr. Swart: Surely this relates to the Niagara 
Escarpment. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I have heard of the 
tourist value of the Beaver Valley area, but 
at no time has that study or any correspon- 
dence been sent to me. 

Mr. Swart: I just can’t think of any greater 
condemnation of your government than where 
the Minister of Industry and Tourism is doing 
a study for promotion of development in an 
area where we have a government act which 
states it is going to be preserved basically 
in its natural state. I am not blaming you 
for this, except you are a member of the 
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government. I think it is a pretty horrible 
condemnation. It certainly puts the public 
in that area in great confusion, as you would 
admit, if the Ministry of Industry and Tourism 
comes in promoting something and, on the 
other hand, there is the Niagara Escarpment 
Plan which says they are going to preserve it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: As I said, I am not 
familiar with the study, but are they not 
looking at the whole region, which includes 
much of the area outside of the development 
area that the plan covers? 


Mr. Swart: It is the Beaver Valley, and 
the majority of it is in the escarpment area. 
I am now prepared to relinquish my time 
to whoever is next in line. 


10:10 p.m. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask Mr. McMullin a question. The 
problem we seem to have is that certain lands 
in the escarpment have been designated for 
preservation. To preserve them, you have to 
have money to pick them up if the owners 
want to do something with them other than 
preserve them for posterity. If they do want 
to sell the land, do you have funds available 
to purchase lands? 


Mr. McMullin: Last year, $1 million was 
made available, I think, subject to selling 
some of the lands along the escarpment 
that were purchased during the regular years. 
We have found now that some of it is not 
needed in the plan and will be sold. I think 
some of those lands now have been sold. We 
have bought very little. 

The commission has no authority to hold 
money or buy land. It is done through the 
Ministry of Natural Resources and, I guess, 
through the Ministry of Government Services. 
That was last year. This year another $1 
million was made available. I believe it was 
passed through Management Board. 

There is a little bit of a problem there. 
The commission recommended at this time 
about seven or eight properties that should 
be dealt with soon; some of them are hard- 
ship cases. We have been discussing this 
with the Ministry of Natural Resources for 
six or seven months. We have not really re- 
solved very much of it as yet. I am not criti- 
cizing the Ministry of Natural Resources, 
but I believe there should be a similar com- 
mittee set up to handle this matter to expedite 
these properties, similar to what was done on 
the parkway belt. 

It gets to the point where the Ministry of 
Natural Resources is looking to complete the 
parkland projects, which I think we must 
respect, but it really does not solve the com- 


mission’s problems with the people in this 
plan who have been asking us to do some- 
thing about it for some time. I think that 
could be improved on by a meeting with 
Mr. Brunelle’s ministry and Mr. Auld and any 
other minister to come into it. I think it could 
be improved on; let us put it that way. 

There has been money made available, but 
we have really not spent very much of it at 
this point. There have been a couple of 
properties dealt with, but there are about 
seven or eight which I think would solve 
most of the serious problems we have heard 
about. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I would suggest that the 
minister advise cabinet that money should 
be made available. If they want to enforce 
Bill 127 and preserve the escarpment, I think 
they should put money up front. I personally 
believe that, if we want to preserve this land, 
we have no right taking this property away 
from the owners without compensation. That, 
to me, is confiscation and I cannot accept 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: ‘Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to mention to the member and 
others that $1 million is available from the 
Ministry of Natural Resources for the pur- 
chase of land. 


Mr. J. Johnson: The sooner we _ start 
moving in that direction, the fewer problems 
we will have, and I certainly support the 
chairman of the Niagara Escarpment Com- 
mission on the speedy expediting of this 
program. 

I would like to ask ‘Mr. McMullin if he has — 
had many problems with the local munic- 
ipalities regarding the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission—problems relating to your pro- 
posals, or your policies pertaining to theirs? 

Mr. McMullin: During the preliminary 
stages, yes, we had a great many objections — 
from local councils. Those proposals were not — 
very acceptable, But one thing it did serve: — 
it brought the people out from the local © 
councils to tell us what they thought 
about it and how it should be done. 
I, Gerry and our staff held 155  meet- 
ings with local councils and discussed the — 
proposals with them. They came right out’ 
and told us how they felt it should be done. 
We met with all the counties and regions— 
some of them several times. They have all 
now submitted briefs to the commission on 
how they feel it should be done. I am very 
pleased to say that most of these briefs are 
probably 80 per cent in favour of what we 
are doing. 
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Mr. Sargent: 
dreamer! 


Mr. McMullin: They are also suggesting— 


Mr. J. Johnson: There must be an awful 
lot of naturalists’ groups. 


Mr. McMullin: We have copies of them, 
if you want to see them. We have had some 
very good reports from these people, very 
responsible reports. We have had hearings 
with all the municipalities in Hamilton- 
Wentworth, and all the municipalities in 
Bruce and Grey counties have made repre- 
sentations to the commission at the hearings 
up there and we have been very pleased 
with the attitude of their councils. 

Sure, they are asking for changes. That is 
_the process we are in at this time; we are 
hearing what they want. I do not think any 
plan in the province has ever heard as many 
people and had as much input from the 
public and from local councils. We have 
listened to them to every extent possible and 
still accommodate what is in the act. 

If the act needs amending, then that is up 
to the powers that be. But we have had very 
good response both from the public and the 
municipalities. The hearings are at about the 
halfway point, and I am personally pleased 
with what has taken place. 


Oh, come on, 


What a 


Mr. J. Johnson: When you say halfway, 
how much longer will they take? 


Mr. McMullin: The hearing officer has set 
up what they called phase one, which was to 
give time to people to come in and comment 
on how they felt about the entire plan, the 
whole complexity of it. Then they set up 
what were called phase two hearings, which 
will be for individuals to come in and speak 
about their own piece of land. Those phase 

two hearings should start in February, I 
believe; they are coming to Peel county in 
‘February. I think probably from there they 
will go to St. Catharines. I cannot predict 
what time that will take. I have no idea; it 
is very hard to judge. 

_ The phase one hearings will be completed, 
I hope, by Thursday of this week. The 
lawyers then wish to sum up; I believe there 
-are five lawyers who have asked to sum up. 
I will take an educated guess that finishing 
phase one might take two weeks in January. 
They will then move into the phase two 
hearings of the plan. 

_ We have finished phase two in Hamilton 
and the town of Ancaster. We were there 
from April to early July, and the municipali- 
ties and the regions, both from Niagara and 
Hamilton-Wentworth, came to make their 
presentations. The phase one hearings are 













about finished in Owen Sound now. Phase 
two will start in February. 


Mr. McKessock: What is your cuesstimate 
of when the hearing officer will report to 
the minister? 


Mr. McMullin: I do not care to guess on 
the length of time the hearings might take. 
It is very difficult because people say they 
want 15 minutes and take two hours, while 
others say they want two hours and they do 
it in 15 minutes. It is very difficult for the 
Secretary to guess what time it will take. I 
think by spring we could give you a better 
estimate of how long it is going to take. 

The hearing officers are all OMB people, 
and they are giving everybody every oppor- 
tunity to be heard. I have listened to a great 
deal of it; a great deal of it has been very 
repetitious. 


10:20 p.m. 


Mr. McKessock: Epping Common may be 
broke by then. 


Mr. McMullin: That is our opinion of 
Epping Common, Mr. McKessock. The com- 
mission has discussed it many times with the 
local members up there. I might also say the 
local official plan does not allow that develop- 
ment to take place. 


Mr. McKessock: That is why they are 
amending it. 

Mr. McMullin: That is right. There is some 
doubt in my mind about the legality of that. 
That is where we are at. That is the best 
answer I can give you. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I think one 
of the problems we have is lack of communi- 
cation. Mr. McMullin states that the majority 
of the councils are in support of the plan as 
presented, I am sure some of the people in 
our audience tonight who represent the north- 
ern ratepayers’ association would not agree 
with that. They seem to be opposed to it. 
Some of the members feel that is not correct. 
There seems to be some misunderstanding 
about it. 

I am not sure how we are going to resolve 
it but I do know this lengthy delay, the time 
it has taken to date to implement the plan, 
has created a lot of problems with the land 
owners. They have property they cannot do 
much with. It has been tied up for about 
seven years now, with the possibility of it 
being that way for another two or three 
years. Personally, I feel there is something 
missing. It is tied into such a tight web that, 
surely, there is something they can do with 
this property in the meantime except sit 
there and wait. 
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Mr. McMullin: I have to repeat, if you 
read the act, the development control system 
was set up as an interim measure to deal 
with development until the plan was finished. 
I hate to guess again the number of develop- 
ment permits we have dealt with; I believe 
around 6,000 have been approved. Many of 
them are subdivisions, highrise apartments, 
town houses, single developments, commer- 
cial developments. We have dealt with a 
great many of them. I think the commission 
has been generous in its dealings with de- 
velopment. 

There are plans of subdivision that have 
been held up. There are not many, but there 
are some. They have the due process of 
being processed by the Minister of Housing. 
The Minister of Housing is not doing any- 
thing wrong by looking at a subdivision, be- 
cause he has the authority under that act to 
deal with plans of subdivision. We only 
comment on those. We comment in favour or 
against or say, “Change this; change that.” 
We have commented on many of them. Our 
books are open to anyone at any time who 
wishes to have a look at what we have done. 
The records are there, Everything is wide 
open. 

Mr. Sargent: But you are selling a bad bill 
of goods. I know you are trying. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I am concerned with 
individual property owners who have lived 
in the area for years. They are not looking 
for development. They are looking for 
something they can do with their own 
properties. For example, if someone wants 
to sell to the government and the commis- 
sion feels it is imperative to preserve the 
Niagara Escarpment, I think it should go 
ahead and purchase it or make some ar- 
rangement to see that people are compen- 
sated for their losses. If there is a delay 
in cabinet, Mr. Brunelle, I hope you will 
convey the message to the cabinet that it 
should speed up the process. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Quite true; I entirely 
agree. Only recently, this $1 million has 
been approved for land purchases. 

Mr. Sargent: It is important you qualify 
that amount right now. You are _ talking 
about $6 billion to buy this whole package. 
You said $1 million. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is for this year, 
Mr. Sargent. 


Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I only ask 
for five minutes. I guess that is all I am 
going to get. 

It happens that the Niagara Escarpment 
runs kitty-corner from the southwestern 


corner of the riding I am proud to represent 
to the northeastern corner. I have some 
rather strong feelings about some of the 
changes I have seen take place since the 
inception of the Niagara Escarpment Com- 
mission. 

I would like to state, first of all, what 
we are witnessing tonight is a classic battle 
over one’s opinion of rights when one owns 
land, because the right to own property is 
something inherent in our civilization. It is 
one of the stakes we have in our society. 

One of the big debates we have learned 
to introduce into the ownership question has 
been the debate over what is the responsi- 
bility connected with owning land. Is 
ownership a right, pure and simple, or is 
it a stewardship? Frankly, I have to say I 
come down on the side of stewardship, al- 
though I am a landowner myself and I 
recognize certain rights must be preserved 
in the area of land ownership. I only ask 
those who enter this debate to look at what 
bad stewardship has done to land in history. 

If we look back into history we see the 
denuding of a large portion of North Africa 
because of bad land management by people 
who in that age did not know any better. 
We see the real energy shortage in the 
world. There is the shortage of wood in 
most parts of the world. We think we have 
an oil shortage. We have seen nothing 
compared to what is being experienced in 
large parts of the world through bad 
stewardship. 

We see depleted oil reserves in south- 
western Ontario because oil was pumped 
out of the ground at a bad rate. We know — 
better now. We know we could have ex- 
tracted two or three times the oil from those 
reserves in southwestern Ontario. 

We now are feeling the impact of acid 
rain. That is another consequence of bad 
stewardship. 

I can understand that the best intentions — 
of the commission and of those who own 
land on the Niagara Escarpment are to be 
good stewards of their land. But one of the 
places where all these good intentions have 
fallen short is in the application or inter- 
pretation of what it means to be. a good 
steward. It is particularly evident in my 
riding. 

Are we good stewards of our land when 
we approve wholesale extractive areas for 
gravel on the escarpment, on this land we 
choose and desire to preserve, or when wé 
authorize the establishment of wayside pits 
which seem to renew and repeat themselves 
time and time again around a square block? 
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Then we look at the possibility of making 
some adjustment to the plan for develop- 
ment in this area. 

I ask the people who make the decisions 
to weigh those elements of stewardship in 
the balance. What constitutes good steward- 
ship and what does not? It seems to me, if 
the commission can have any effect and 
can serve its purpose well, it is to be a 
monitor of good stewardship and to en- 
courage the best kind of stewardship in the 
escarpment, 

It may not be good stewardship simply 
to say, “preservation at all costs,” and we 
should not make any changes or adjustments 
to what happens in the escarpment. That 
may be just as bad an example of stewardship, 
especially at a time, as has been pointed out 
by my colleague, when we are increasingly 
concerned about the amount of prime agri- 
cultural land left in this country. Certainly it 
S necessary to preserve recreational areas. 
We recognize we are in proximity to a large 
netropolitan area, 


10:30 p.m. 


Perhaps one of the elements of good 
tewardship ultimately will be to look at this 
ind of development in that light, in a new 
ight. I do not know. I have not seen the 
lan. I do not know what the plan says. 
don’t know how it relates to my friend’s 
soncern about the Cantrakon issue which 
vent on before. It may be the same set of 
roblems, or it may not. I don’t think it is, 
ecause this one has been referred to the 
Intario Municipal Board. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Cantrakon? 


Mr. J. Reed: No. Cantrakon was not re- 
erred to the OMB through the high-handed 
ctions of the minister; so we may agree 
0 disagree on that. But I suggest to the 
scarpment commission, if you are going to 
0 your job effectively, remember that one 
f your responsibilities is to exemplify that 
tewardship and come down on the side of it. 
When we are deciding whether to approve 
ertain kinds of development or certain kinds 
f adjustments in the development area, we 
ust do it with a view to how we treated 
me of these other areas. I am _ thinking 
articularly of my area, which has had some 
2ry serious mistakes made on it in the past. 
Item 3 agreed to. 

Vote 1801 agreed to. 
‘Mr. Chairman: That completes the esti- 
ates of this ministry. 





Mr. Sargent: I have one— 


Mr. Chairman: Just a minute, Mr. Sargent. 
I am going to make an announcement, if you 
don’t mind. 

I invited these people here because we 
heard two hours of this argument yesterday at 
the Conservative caucus. Frankly, I realized 
they have a very legitimate complaint. I 
therefore took it upon myself as chairman to 
give them an opportunity to come here to 
hear the evidence the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission would give. After the members 
had asked questions, if one of them had held 
up his hand, in fairmindedness—some of you 
come from opposition members’ districts, I 
knew that; but I told you I didn’t know 
much about it, because I was 300 miles 
away. Tonight we have seen an exhibition of 
politics— 

Interjection. 


Mr. Chairman: Just a minute now. I am 
sorry for you; you are a fairminded man. 
But tonight when the vote came in to deny 
these people a hearing during regular hours, 
you had two Liberal substitutes, Mr. Reid 
from Rainy River, 1,000 miles away from it, 
and Mr. Bolan from Nipissing—in whom I 
am disappointed, and I don’t mind telling him 
that—to vote with the Socialists; and I would 
not expect anything different from them be- 
cause they have warped minds. They are al- 
Ways suspicious of somebody trying to pull 
something underhanded. 


Mr. Sargent: On a point of order— 
Mr. Chairman: Just a minute, Mr. Sargent. 
Mr. Sargent: I have never heard a chair- 


man of a committee say things like that. As 
chairman of the committee— 


Mr. Chairman: We are not in committee 
right now. I am telling you what took place. 
This is finished, 

Mr, J. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I have a ques- 
tion. Are we in committee? 

Mr. Chairman: No, we are not in com- 
mittee. 

Mr. J. Reed: Is this being recorded by 
Hansard? 

Interjection: Yes. 

Mr. J. Reed: Then will you please instruct 
Hansard that this committee has adjourned? 


Mr. Chairman: That’s right. 
The committee adjourned at 10:34 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 8:06 ‘p.m. in. com- 
mittee room No. 1... 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES 
MINISTRY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


On vote 2502, land management program: 
item 2, forest protection; item 4, extra fire- 
fighting: 

Mr. Chairman: We have a quorum. All 
parties are represented. First of all, we will 
deal with the supplementary estimates of 
the Ministry of Natural Resources for its land 
management program. The minister perhaps 
can explain the need for them and why they 
are here. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, when we 
were doing the main estimates and we did 
one set of supplementaries, I think I indi- 
cated that was a partial and up-to-date esti- 
mate of the supplementaries necessary as of 
August 31 and the bills that had been re- 
ceived up until some time before that. 

The supplementaries before the committee 
tonight for the two items in vote 2502 are 
the latest figures and are probably not quite 
the final ones, because there are one or two 
accounts that might come in; interestingly 
enough, they are government accounts. We 
have no charge from the government of 
Canada for either of the aircraft that were 
used for the evacuation at Red Lake or for 
the four helicopters that were available for 
some time. We have no invoice from New- 
foundland for the Canso they so kindly pro- 
vided, and there may be some sort of an ad- 
ditional invoice from Alberta. 

We took over from them, I think in June 


some time, a couple of Cansos they had on 


charter and I am not sure whether—the ad- 
vice I have is that we took over the charter 


_ and I assume we were paying the same rates. 


I am not positive about that, but there may 


be some further minor supplementaries be- 
_ tween now and March 31. 


To the best of our knowledge at the mo- 


/ ment, the previously approved money in the 


main estimates for emergency firefighting of 


_ $12 million, plus the supplementary esti- 
_™ates approved at that time of $31 million, 
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plus the forest protection estimates of $17,- 
696,000, plus ‘these two items tonight are 
virtually the total cost. 

Mr. Chairman: In other words, a bad frre 
year is very expensive. 

Hon. Mr, Auld: That is putting it very 
succinctly. 

Mr. Chairman: Any discussion on these 
estimates? Mr. Riddell? 


Mr. Riddell: Not from my standpoint, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Lupusella: If I may, Mr. Chairman, 
I didn’t understand the minister. Why do 
you need this money? Are you taking into 
consideration events that might arise from 
now on, or is this money based on expenses 
your ministry has faced in this fiscal year? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: To date. Your question is 
an interesting one because in 1977, it seems 
to me, we had a little fire outbreak around 
Kenora in January. What was lurking under- 
ground melted out, but that did not involve 
a major expenditure. 

The answer to your question is that we 
don’t anticipate any significant expenditures 
other than the invoices from the matters I 
mentioned. We have not, I should say, re- 
ceived invoices from the government of 
Canada previously for armed forces aircraft. 
Some years we have received invoices from 
other provinces when we have borrowed 
equipment from them; in some cases we 
haven't. 


Mr. Lupusella: You mentioned aircraft. 
Are those private or belonging to the federal 
government? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think we have received 
all the invoices we are likely to have from 
private ones. The ones I was mentioning are 
from the government of Canada, the armed 
forces, the government of Newfoundland, 
and possibly some adjustment in charges 
from Cansos that we took over—private 
Cansos previously chartered to the govem- 
ment of Alberta, which they released when 
their problem was reduced and we took over. 


Mr. Lupusella: Do you have the total cost 
of those private charters? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I believe we do, and it 
will be shown in the public accounts next 
year. One of the items in these estimates is 
the lease of a number of aircraft on a stand- 
by basis, normally from May 15 until Sep- 
tembre 15. Some of these charters we re- 
quired earlier, and we had to hire them at a 
different rate prior to the time we had con- 
tracted for, but that is included in these 
estimates. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, can the 
minister explain the difference between 
forest protection and extra firefighting? Is 
extra firefighting just additional expenditures 
over and above what are normally expected 
by the ministry for casual employees and that 
kind of thing? 

Hon, Mr. Auld: There are two parts. The 
basic forest protection includes the crews we 
train and hire and have standing by for the 
summer during the fire season. The extra fire- 
fighting includes the additional people we 
hire, some trained and some whom we train, 


and the overtime for the permanent staff, of 
whom we had a great many this year. 

Mr. Wildman: This didn’t cover any of 
those baseball caps with Kenora 46 on the 
front? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It might have covered the 
caps but not what was stuck on them. As a 
matter of fact, it wouldn’t be a bad thing if 
we had something in here for badges for all 
the people who took part. 

Vote 2502 agreed to. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I spoke with such 
confidence because Leigh Bailey, who is 
manager of the program planning and budget 
part of our budget and program analysis 
branch, is with me and didn’t shake his head 
once when I answered. So I think I was 
right. 

Mr. Bailey: You did very well. 


The committee moved to other business at 
8:15 p.m. 
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